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PREFACE 


The educational systems of Germany have always been of 
interest to students of education in the United States. To-day 
when Germany is approaching the whole problem of education 
in the light of the new situation consequent on the Bevolution 
and the adoption of a democratic constitution, what she does 
and thinks in education should be of additional interest. As in 
1806 after the defeat at Jena, so in 1918 Germany recognized 
that the most important resource at her command, if she were 
to regain the ground that she has lost, is through a reorganiza- 
tion of her educational system. Students familiar with the 
history of German education will recognize many parallels and 
analogies between the situations in 1806 and 1918, just as they 
will realize that in the main Germany is taking up the threads 
of educational theory which were broken in 1819 and again in 
1848 by the encroachment of political authority in the field of 
education. Allowing for differences due to the development of 
a science of education, the present philosophy of German educa- 
tion has its roots in the philosophies current in the days of 
Herder, Goethe^ Schiller, Kant and Fichte and of the Neohuman- 
istic movement. 

The present volume is devoted to a study of the Prussian 
reorganization, partly because Pruana stfil seems destined to 
give the lead to the rest of Germany, partly because the situation 
appears to be more stable than in the other states. There are 
many, both iii Prussia and in other Gherman states^ who are not 
satMed T^h the solution. And, indeed, if the proposals and 
practices of the radical reformers as illustrated the new 
system^ established soon after the Eevohitibh in Hamburg and 
Thuringia are compared with the reorganized system hi Prussia, 
there may be reason for disappointment. Largely because it 
illustrates the difSculties that confronted the educational states- 
ifien and administrators in this reorganization, it was considered 
that a t 2 *anslation of Systems by < Dr. 
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O. Boelitz, former Minister of Education in Prussia, would throw 
a great deal of light on the situation. This volume does not 
neglect to mention and discuss the more radical proposals and 
suggestions, but at the same time it discusses the possibility of 
putting them into practice in the light of conditions, political 
and economic, as they actually are at present. It is diflScult to 
prophesy the future development of German education; more 
will depend on the economic and financial situation of the future 
than on the political, for from the point of view of the discus- 
sions in education the principles of democracy appear to be 
thoroughly established. 

The study of education in Germany at the present time is 
valuable not merely to those who are interested in the readjust- 
ment of an educational system to new political and social condi- 
tions ; it is interesting in many ways from the point of view of 
comparative education. Many of the problems with which edu- 
cators in this country are concerned are being discussed and 
experiments are being made to find solutions. To cite only a 
few, the American student will find much to interest him in the 
attempts to solve the problem of educational opportunity and 
the use of tests and measurements for the purpose. The treat- 
ment of the difficult question of the curriculum is also of interest, 
starting with the first year of school with integrated instruction 
f Gesamtunferncht) and based throughout the elementary school 
on the utilization and interpretation of the environment 
(HeimatkvMde und Lebenshvmde), The reorganization of the 
curriculum and the consequent effect on methods of instruction 
involve the still more serious problem of preparation of teachers. 
Nor are the discussions and experiments in the fields of inter- 
mediate or junior high school education and of secondary edu- 
cation suitable for modern needs without their suggestions. 
Bach of these questions is considered in detail in Dr. Boelitz’ 
book. In order to present the concrete discussions this book has 
been supplemented by a translation of all the pertinent regula- 
tions which have been issued since 1918 and which constitute the 
basis of the present Prussian system. 

No attempt is made in the present volume to offer a critical 
evaluation of the new system; each criticism can be valuable only 
if based on an intensive study in the schools themselves. The 
International Institute plans tp make a study of this type during 
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the present year and to embody the results in a further supple- 
mentary Yolume. The present book is, therefore, presented as a 
picture of the hopes and aspirations of the Prussian educational 
authorities and of the tendencies and general direction that the 
system is to follow during the next few years. 

I. L. K. 

T. A. 

New YorTc, 19^7 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Petjssian EDtrcATioifAii System 

FEDERAL PARTICIPATION* 

The administration of education in Germany is a state affair, 
and federal laws on education, when they are passed, are carried 
out by the state authorities. While the Constitution was under 
consideration and for a few years thereafter there was a strong 
movement in favor of greater federal participation than had 
existed before the War. Not only was it desired that the Fed- 
eral Government should issue legislation in education binding 
on all the states, but it was hoped that it would cooperate with 
the states in the support of education. 

The Constitution adopted in 1919 limited itself to defining 
certain general principles to guarantee educational rights and 
equality with a promise of subsequent federal legislation on 
specific points. Thus Article 10 provided that ‘‘the Federal 
Government may by law prescribe fundamental principles with 
respect to . . . (2) Education, including higher education 

and scientific libraries.'^ The whole of Section lY (Articles 142 
to 150) of the Constitution is devoted to Education and Schools. 
The Section provides that “art, science and instruction in them 
are free”; that education shall be furnished in public institu- 
tions ; that the training of teachers shall be uniformly regulated ; 
that the states are responsible for the conduct of education; 
that compulsory education shall be universal, full-time for eight 
years of the elementary period, followed by part-time education 
up to eighteen ; that a common foundation school shall be estab- 
lished for all children ; that schools may be organized on a de- 
nominational, interdenominational, or secular basis ; that neither 
teacher nor pupils be compelled to give or participate in re- 
ligious instruction; that private preparatory schools should be 
established; and that emphasis be placed on civic and manual 
training in the schools. 

To carry out these fundamental principles the Federal Gov- 

xvii 
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ermnent through the Kidturalt&ilung of the Ministry of the In- 
terior drafted a law which was passed on April 20, 1920, for the 
general establishment of the foundation school (Orimdschule) 
and for the abolition of the preparatory school (Vorschule) . 
This law was followed by Suggestions (^BichtUmm) issued on 
February 25, 1921, for putting it into effect and on April 18, 
1925, by Suggestions on the Curriculum of the Qrundschule. 
Beyond this no further action has been taken by the Federal 
Govermnent such as was expected, for example, on the training 
of teachers. There has, however, been established in the Min- 
istry of the Interior a Committee on Educational Affairs of eight 
members (1924) to consult on common standards especially in 
the field of secondary education and the training of teachers, 
while “the states are required to submit for examination by the 
Committee before they come into force any decisive measures of 
a fundamental character that affect the educational system of 
other states.” 

That any further action of a regulative character will be 
taken by the Federal Government is doubtful and in 1924 the 
Federal Chancellor stated in Section 42 of the Third Tax Or- 
dinance that “the conduct of the school and educational systems 
will in accordance with the regulations of a forthcoming federal 
law be left to the states to be regulated independently.” Such 
a law has not yet been passed and the states have proceeded to 
organize their systems within the general provisions of the 
Constitution. While there is a considerable party that is still 
in favor of some federal regulations, there is a stronger party 
opposed to it through fear of uniformity and standardization. 
The Federal Educational Conference {Beiehsschulkonferem), 
held in 1920, pronounced in favor of federal uniformity in such 
matters as teacher preparation, minimum essentials in each type 
of school, TniTiimnni requirements leading toward the establish- 
ment of the Emheitsschide, length of school year, nomenclature, 
reciprocity of certificates, and statistics; it recommended decen- 
tralization of administration, each state legislating for itself in 
accordance with federal principles, and an arbitration board 
{BeichskontroOe) to decide on disputes between the Federal 
Government, states, and localities. So much in general has 
already been adopted, but there is no likelihood that the further 
suggestion that the Federal Government give financial assistance 
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to the states for educational purposes will be adopted in the near 
future. 

The Administbation of Education in Pbussia 

THE MINISTRY 

The central authority for the administration of education in 
Prussia is the Ministry for Science, Art and Popular Education 
{Ministenum fur Wissemchaft, Kunst und ValkstUdung) at 
the head of which is the Minister appointed by the president 
of the state* The work of the Ministry is divided among eight 
departments : — ^personnel, general, universities and scientific 
institutions, secondary education, elementary education and 
training of teachers, physical education, art education, 
and adult education. The ofiScials in charge are known as Ref- 
erenten and MinisteriaXrdte, The Ministry also has the assist- 
ance of an expert in public health (LandesgesuTidheitsrai) . A 
departure has been made from former practices, when the ma- 
jority of the ofiSeials were experts with a legal or administrative 
training, in the direction of employing more oflBicials with edu- 
cational preparation and experience. 

The function of the Ministry is to prepare bills and the budget, 
to issue decrees, regulations, and suggestions, to outline courses 
of study, to approve textbooks and school materials, to supervise 
the training of teachers and of teachers in service, to provide 
funds for education, and to select some of the higher officials in 
the various branches of the educational service. The official 
organ of the Ministry is the Zentralblatt fur die gesamte Unter- 
richtsverwdtung in Preussen, Associated with the Ministry but 
not a constituent part of it is the Zentralinsfitut fur Erziehung 
und VnierricM, which serves as a clearing-house for information 
on education, conducts research, institutes lectures and courses 
in education and allied fields, and organizes tours for educational 
investigations in different parts of the country, and so on. (See 
pp. 157 ff.) The state also maintains a State Bureau for Edu- 
cational Information. 

Besides the Ministry for Science, Art, and Popular Education, 
other Ministries are concerned in the administration of special 
branches of education. Thus the Ministry of Commerce is re- 
sponsible for industrial and commercial education, and the Min- 
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istry of Agriculture for agricultural education. The Ministry of 
Public "Welfare {Volkswohlfahrtsmimstermm) has charge of 
child welfare and the care of young children and children of 
school age outside of the schools, supervises institutions for 
orphan and defective children, and cooperates with the Ministry 
for Science, Art, and Popular Education in the medical inspec- 
tion of schools. The actual supervision of schools apart from the 
general welfare of the children’ is in the hands of the Ministry 
for Science, Art, and Popular Education. 

PBOVINOUL SCHOOL BOARDS 

For general administrative purposes Prussia is divided into 
thirteen provinces, each under an Oherprasident. For educa- 
tional purposes the supervisory authority in each province is the 
Provincial School Board {FrommialschvJMollegvum ) ; the Oher- 
prasident is technically the chairman of this board but his duties 
are as a rule delegated to a vice-president whose preparation 
may be in the field of law or of education. The members of the 
board (Obersohulrate) are educators in increasing numbers, 
while others are legally trained administrators ; recently women 
have become eligible for membership on the Provincial School 
Boards. 

The chief function of these Boards is the supervision of sec- 
ondary education and the exercise of certain disciplinary au- 
thority over teachers in elementary schools. The supervision 
of the training of elementary school teachers, formerly en- 
trusted to the Provincial School Board, has now been transferred 
to the Ministry. 


COtnSTTT SCHOOL BOARDS 

A further administrative subdivision of the provinces is found 
in the counties {R&gierwngen) of which there are thirty-four. 
The supervision of education in each county is in the hands of a 
Section for School Affairs {Aiteihmg fur Schulwesen) at the 
head of which is the county president {Begierungsprasident) or 
th^ diret^or of Idie section (AbteHiMgsddngent) in his place. The 
members consist of county councillors {Begierungsr&U) , school 
councillprs {SehMrate) , architects (Baurafe), physicians (Medi- 
zi^ialrate ) , and legal experts appointed by the county president; 
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The directors of the Section for School Affairs are increasingly 
men of experience in education rather than in law. 

The functions of the County Section for School Affairs are the 
appointment and supervision of elementary school teachers, the 
supervision of public and private elementary schools and of 
certain extra-school matters, and the administration of school 
property and endowments. The Section publishes its regulations 
in the Begierungsamtshlatt, where they must appear to have 
legal force, or in some official educational journal. 

INSPECTION 

For purposes of inspection the counties {Begierungen) are 
divided into inspection districts (Kreise) , each under an inspector 
(formerly known as Kreisschidinspektor but now as Schulrat). 
Article 144 of the Constitution removed one of the chief griev- 
ances of the teaching body by the provision that inspection should 
be solely in the hands of professional educators and in 1920 the 
number of inspectors was increased and full-time positions were 
everywhere made available. Another grievance of long standing 
was removed by a law of July 18, 1919, which abolished the posi- 
tion of local school inspector (Ortsschidinspektor) , who was most 
usually the local pastor and very rarely a man of professional 
training. 

The S c^id rdie are state officials appointed by the Minister. 
The position is open “directly to elementary school teachers, the 
former preliminary examinations having been abolished by the 
decree of September 1, 1919. The inspectors are responsible for 
the complete supervision of the external and internal affairs of 
public and private elementary schools, and of rural continuation 
schools, unless there are special officials for these. They are the 
professional leaders in elementary education; they approve 
courses of study and lesson plans, conduct conferences of teach- 
ers and principals, and exercise disciplinary power over the pro- 
fessional and outside conduct of teachers with the right to warn 
and censure. 

Inspectors may be present at meetings of school deputations 
and committees, but, although they have no vote, they may object 
to local resolutions that appear to conflict with laws and regula- 
tions or with the interests of the state. 
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LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 

Cities. The administration of education in cities is shared 
between the mayor, the administrative officers {Magistrate) ^ the 
city council, and the School Deputation (Schuldeputation) . The 
first three of these authorities are responsible for the budget, 
the provision of school materials, the administration of school 
property, and appointments. For the rest educational matters 
affecting elementary schools are delegated to the Schuldeputation, 
which consists of representatives of the permanent city officials, 
of the city council, of the teachers, and of the public. The 
teacher representatives are elected by and from the local teach- 
ing bodyj the public representatives are elected by the city 
council. In addition the Schuldeputation includes official repre- 
sentatives of the Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish denominations. 
The city health officer and other public officials may be invited 
to serve in an advisory capacity. Women may serve as members. 
The term of office is six years. The chairman of the deputation 
is the mayor or a deputy nominated by him. The Schuldeputa- 
tion may appoint committees for individual schools or to look 
after the interests of any particular denomination. Berlin is 
an independent school union divided into districts each with its 
own Schuldeputation. 

City educational authorities may establish secondary schools 
but only with the approval of the Ministry, which in such cases 
considers the need for such schools and the ability of the locality 
to support them. The local authorities in turn must undertake 
the provision of suitable sites, buildings, and equipment, must 
designate the type, number, and salaries of the teachers, and 
must organize a suitable system of administration. After a 
school is established and approved the supervision of both its 
external and its internal affairs is in the hands of the pertinent 
Provincial School Board. With the internal affairs, the actual 
direction and the teachers, the local authority has no right to 
interfere except in minor matters, such as the remission or reduc- 
tion of fees, and granting teachers leave of absence, or permission 
to undertake outside work or to live outside of the city limits. 

Rural Areas. In the rural communities that constitute school 
areas {Schulverlande) the preparation of the budget, the ad- 
ministration of school property, and the supervision of school 
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accounts are entrusted to the general administrative authorities. 
For educational purposes, however, there is established a school 
committee (Schidvorsiand) responsible to the general adminis- 
tration and to the superior authority for elementary education. 
Unlike the Schuldeputation the Schulvorstand is an independent 
unit consisting of the president of the community, elected teach- 
ers, and representatives of the public and of the religious de- 
nominations appointed by the local council. The chairman of 
the committee is appointed. The function of the committee is 
to exercise general superintendence over the external welfare 
of the schools under them and to promote sound relations between 
the school and the home. 

Several rural communities may combine to organize a union 
school district (Gesamtschulverhand) under a single Schulvor- 
stcmd, constituted in the same way as the committee of a single 
community. 

PABENTS^ COTJNCniS 

A Ministerial decree of November 11, 1919, required the estab- 
lishment of parents’ councils for every school. The councils 
are elected by parents who have children in a school, and their 
function is to promote the best possible relations between the 
school and the home. The councils are advisory and express the 
views of the parents on such matters as discipline, the physical, 
intellectual and moral development of the children, and other 
matters of general rather than individual interest. A further 
activity of the councils is to organize parent-teacher meetings, 
lectures, and school exhibitions. 

TEACHERS^ COUNCILS 

Teachers’ councils have been established in country areas and 
in other districts, coterminous with political or school inspection 
boundaries. Regulations on the constitution and powers of these 
councils {Bezirkslehrerrdte and Kreislehrerrdte) , which have 
been established by law, have not as yet been delSned. The 
Bezirkslehr&rraU are established to act in an advisory capacity 
to the Begierungm on general educational matters, such as the 
regulation of questions affecting teachers, which they do by 
presenting petitions, memoranda, and reports ; they cooperate in 
selecting one of the three members of the committees for the final 
appointment of teachers; and they report on the qualifications 
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of candidates for inspectorships. The authorities of the Regie-- 
rungen may send representatives to the meetings of the councils, 
which may also be attended by the inspectors. 

The functions of the Kreislehrerrdte, which coyer a smaller 
area, are, in general, functions similar to those of the Bezirks- 
lehrerrdte, 

SCHOOL SUPPORT 

The cost of education is borne by the state and the school 
districts, the state undertaking an important share of the cost 
of the salaries of teachers and the school districts the remaining 
costs with aid from the state, if necessary. In order to equalize 
the burden for the salaries of elementary school teachers there 
was established a Lamdesschulkasse (State Elementary School 
Fund Bureau) by the Volksschullehrerdiensieinkommengesetz 
(law of December 17, 1920, amendments of January 1, 1925, and 
regulations of June 3, 1921). The Bureau acts as a central or- 
ganization to administer funds contributed by the. state and local 
authorities. The Bureau is not technically a state office but an 
organization created to relieve the educational authorities of 
direct relations with the teachers in such matters as the securing 
of personal records. It is administered by a treasurer appointed 
by representatives of the local authorities. Payments are made 
by the Bureau either directly, as in the case of pensions and 
allowances for dependents, or through the office of the treasurer 
of the school or general local administration. 

The funds from the Bureau are made up of grants from the 
state, miscellaneous incomes, and grants from the school districts 
to make up the balance needed to meet the obligations. The 
state contributes one-fourth of the salaries of all teachers on 
the basis of one teacher for sixty pupils, one-fourth of the cost 
for pensions and allowances for dependents, and a contribution 
determined in the budget annually for emergency needs. The 
total amount of the state's contributions to the Landesschulkasse 
is not expected to exceed more than one-fourth of the estimated 
cost of salaries, pensions, dependent allowances, and other grants. 
The local authorities are required to contribute the balance. For 
any activities beyond a certain patinimum, such as the provision of 
advanced work in the elementary schools, reduction of the size 
of classes, payment of substitutes and so on, the local authorities 
must raise additional funds themselves. 
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In addition to the contribution made by the state to the 
Landessckulkasse, it also contributes a sum, not exceeding' half of 
the cost of salaries and maintenance, calculated on the basis of 
pupil enrollment (Beschulungsgeld) . School districts that are 
unable to support the cost of education even with the contribu- 
tions coming directly from the state and indirectly from the 
state through the Landesschulkasse may resort to the state for 
additional assistance. 

The state may further grant assistance toward the cost of 
school buildings under certain conditions, mainly the size and 
need of the school district. The amount of such assistance is 
limited to one-third of the cost, the details of which are care- 
fully defined and scrutinized. 

For the payment of salaries in middle schools an arrangement 
somewhat similar to the Laridesschulkasse has been established. 
The cost of secondary education, except in the case of state 
schools, is borne by the local authorities. 

PREPABATION OF TEACHERS 

From the provision of Article 143 of the Constitution it was 
expected that the preparation of teachers would ge regulated 
by the Federal Government. Since the Federal Government took 
no steps in this direction, each state began to establish its own 
system, based, however, on one uniform requirement that the 
preliminary preparation of future teachers should be in a second- 
ary school and up to the level of university entrance standards. 
For the rest the important question that remained to be solved 
was whether the professional preparation should be given in the 
universities or in special institutions of a university grade but 
not constituent parts of the universities. Saxony and Thuringia 
decided on the former course; Prussia adopting the latter has 
established Pddagogische Akademien, Three such pedagogical 
academies have already been established. 

The purpose of the two-year course there offered is to give 
pedagogical training, a mastery of educational values in relation 
to intellectual, religious, moral, technical, and artistic develop- 
ment, the recognition of the origin of educational values in popu- 
lar culture, and the cultivation of a strong professional sense. 
The' academic training is to give a mastery of the educational 
materials to be used in the elementary schools; the practical 
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preparation is to be given through observation, discussions, con- 
ferences, and practice teaching; in addition provision is made for 
training in skill (technical) and art subjects. A professional 
examination, on the result of which teachers are admitted to 
temporary appointment only, is held at the end of the two-year 
course. 

Permanent appointment of elementary school teachers can be 
obtained either by passing a second examination after two years 
and before the completion of five years of service, or by complet- 
ing an approved course in a cooperative study group (Arleits- 
gemeiTischafi) , 

The system of training teachers for secondary schools remains 
unchanged except in a few details. Candidates are required 
to have spent a number of years in a university, to pass the state 
examination, and then to spend two years in professional prepa- 
ration (Voriereitungsjahre) in a designated secondary school. 
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CHAPTER I 


POLITICS AND EDUCATION AT THE PRESENT TIME 

The educational authority of a large country rich in diversity 
of opinions, if it is fully conscious of its heavy responsibilities, 
must above all else realize the limits of the resources at its 
disposal. Not only is this true in periods of peaceful develop- 
ment, when new problems are to be solved and carried out, but 
it is particularly true after the tremendous upheavals that we 
have experienced in the recent war and political revolution. 
When Descartes initiated the great revolution of the modern 
spirit with full consciousness of the ramifications of his ideas, 
he stated that the difficulty of a reformation lay in the restora- 
tion, once they have been shattered, or even in the maintenance, 
when they have been shaken, of the mighty fabric of institutions 
that have become historical. When a reconstruction is planned 
it is not enough to tear down the house in which we live in order 
to rebuild it, nor is a carefully devised plan for the reconstruc- 
tion adequate, but a livable dwelling must be retained during 
the process of building. 

During the War and the Revolution, attempts were not lacking 
to level to the ground the fabric of our Prussian school system. 
Nor were there wanting plans for a new construction on a large 
scale laid out in aU possible styles frequently enough after the 
pattern of castles in the air. Even if the resources had existed 
for tearing down the old construction, the resources for a new 
building were not available. They were not available because 
the new school must rise out of the ethos of the whole people, 
because we are still lacking a new cultural ideal to give style 
and fofih to popular education. 

The inspiring and impassioned educational conflict of the 
recent past and of the present has, however, revealed to its 
innermost the tremendous crisis in the education of our times ; 
it has also stirred up in the consciousness of the masses a yearn- 
injg for cultural unity, for a genuinely national system of edu- 
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cation. But an ideal, emerging from the depths of our terrible 
experience, an ideal that would consolidate all in Fichte's 
sense in a great unified whole, is not yet at hand. The storms 
of the revolution have not inspired the creative spirit in 
education. 

It is generally known, however, that such an educational ideal 
cannot be artificially created; above all, the state cannot create 
it; nor does such creation lie within the power of educational 
theory. Educational ideals of universal applicability, of which 
radical thinkers speak, do not exist. The theories of many of 
the most up-to-date reformers in education furnish a classical 
example of the truth of this statement. Superficial contempt 
of hislory, attempts to found education on laws of nature, the 
severest criticism, scorn for the present and negation of tried 
methods, none of these in any way alter the fact that the absolute 
applicability of these reforms that are implied is but an expres- 
sion of a tendency that is historically determined. The one 
thing that is proved by this storm and stress in modern educa- 
tion which is dragging the young into the conflicts of the cul- 
tural agitation is that we are striving for a new epoch in the 
training of the German nation. Hence the error of those who 
imagine that they could simply delete the last ten years in which 
we passed through war and revolution, and debated from every 
angle the aims and ideals of education, and recall to life or 
artificially preserve the past, the old-fashioned, the dead. Such 
attempts at resurrection or artificial preservation are as naive as 
the ideals of the radical reformers who do not believe in history. 
The education of a people can only blossom forth out of the 
natural life and experiences of a generation. 

The full content of contemporary life cannot, however, be 
comprehended. So far no poet has given expression to it; no 
philosopher has formulated an intellectual statement about it; 
no educational genius has based a new educational ideal on it. 
The pedagogical genius will first arise in the schoolroom in living 
association with the young, will first flourish with all the genuine 
characteristics of creative power. ^‘Genuine reforms," Dilthey 
once maintained correctly, ‘‘are brought to fruition only through 
constant, persistent pedagogical activity in schoolrooms. Regula- 
tions can only smooth the path and can then render useful the 
results of this research completed in the schoolroom. More 
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they cannot accomplish. Educational conditions they can never 
create/’ 

Educational administrators must remain conscious of these 
limitations, particularly to-day, when from all sides demands are 
made on them that cannot be accomplished and responsibilities 
are laid on their shoulders that they cannot in any way carry. 
All that the state can do is to organize available resources. In 
the schoolroom, the center of real reform, it can supply light 
and air. But of itself it cannot raise up creative forces. The 
power of the state does not extend into the depths of inner 
personality, from which alone new ideals develop. Demands 
should, not be made on it which because of its nature it cannot 
heed, fits task is indeed more difficult to-day than it was form- 
erly, for our young are painfully bewildered by the clash of 
parties fighting for their possession, by the conflicting philoso- 
phies, secular and religious. In the midst of the noisy demands 
of different groups many forget the right of the child, his 
inalienable claim on all the cultural possessions of the nation 
and every opportunity for development that slumbers in the 
soul of every child according to its ability. Many also forget 
the peculiar right of the school, which, as the trustee of the 
child and the guardian of national culture, has the duty of 
organizing education in accordance with principles appropriate 
to it. Hence the state must set a limit to the claim of all groups 
that demand control in the school. Neither the family, nor the 
church, nor any party, nor any other group of any kind should 
demand sole authority in the school. The state must assure to 
every group, including itself, the measure of influence that is 
its due. Every group has a right to the child, but it has this 
right only in proportion to its importance within the limits of 
national culture. A group that enjoys superior or sole authority 
in the school is a menace not only to the peculiar right of » the 
child, but also to the existence of our whole national culturejl 

A sound distribution of the rights of groups concerned in 
education has always been an educational problem as significant 
as it is difficult. The destruction of all that is fundamental at 
the present time has intensified these difficulties to an extraor- 
dinary degree. • The separation of church and state provided 
in the Constitution has not only imposed on the authorities 
responsibility for a series of questions that cannot be solved 
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once and for all, but has aroused in the hearts and minds of 
large masses of the people pangs of conscience and deep unrest, 
and has put before them the whole question of political agita- 
tion. No less passionately do parents demand participation 
in the school which they would permit to serve merely as an 
institution to supplement parental education. Various sections 
of Prussia demand home rule in educational politics while from 
another side there appear stormy movements in favor of a 
centralized imperial policy in education. Parties again wish to 
find expression in education for their own points of view, their 
political articles of faith, and where they suspect in the school 
a spirit that is not pleasing to them, they attempt to get hold 
of the pupils outside of school hours. Action of this kind de- 
prives the school of that spirit of quiet without which nothing 
can prosper. The young themselves, shaken by the terrible ex- 
perience of war and revolution, drawn into the chaos of the 
present, surrounded by the buzz of slogans, mistrusting the 
older generation, school and home, the church, state and society, 
no less loudly and vociferously demand their right in education 
and set up educational utopias which in spite of their variety and 
contradiction betray a strong impulse and unquenched yearning 
for education. In the midst of the unhappy discord in our social 
life, of the incomplete reorganization of the relations between the 
social classes, of the conflict between educational interests, justi- 
fiable in themselves, it is, in spite of all the pressure, an almost 
insoluble task for the state to restore the balance of powers and 
to reconcile all conflicting claims in a unified strong system of 
German national education. The pressure of this task is so great 
because state consciousness itself can no longer be assumed as 
a sound fact or be taken for granted and because the destruc- 
tion of the idea of the state is particularly acceptable to the 
young. It is apparent that the relation between the state and 
church, state and society, state and nationalism, the idea of the 
state and the constitution no longer operates in large, settled, 
historical types but that all possibilities, even the most radical 
kind, have already been experienced by the young. 

Educational administration must ever and again prove in 
this period of stress and turmoil that the school cannot solve 
cultural problems that have not been solved by society itself. 
The school need not permit itself to lag behind the times ; on the 
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other hand, it should not attempt to move in advance of the 
times. 

If the educational politician carefully observes all the living 
expressions of the cultural effort of the nation, he should not 
overlook the law which is also applicable here, that all aggres- 
sive, importunate, revolutionary forces make themselves more 
strongly and noisily noticeable than the powers that are great 
and silent and have developed historically and organically. 
New tendencies, alluring slogans, radical theories often appear 
to claim the field almost without opposition and yet they only 
affect the surface. The waters underneath flow on undisturbed 
and the surface rippled by the wind of contemporary tendencies 
is soon smoothed out. Frequently, however, the attack of the 
new calls out the strongest reaction from the old, which then 
shows amazing vitality and not only wards off the attack, but 
itself advances as aggressor. 

The educational discussions of recent years are rich in such 
surprising changes and vicissitudes. Disillusion, setbacks, and 
reaction have accordingly resulted in aU cases where attempts at 
reform have not been commensurate with the resources actually 
available. Almost everywhere the strong educational demands 
have had to be watered down ; almost everywhere the slower, more 
organic method of reform has been substituted. It has been 
proved that really new educational ideas of wide sweep and of 
genuinely attractive force have not met with success in spite of 
the Revolution, indeed that almost in all cases they could be 
and of necessity were bound up with ideas and movements that 
could be observed before the "War and made rapid advancement 
during the War. Some of these reform ideas have been so 
strengthened by the War and the Revolution and have become so 
widespread that they could be incorporated in school practice 
and be made the subject of administrative measures by the edu- 
cational authorities. Others still remain to be tested, evaluated, 
and carefully proved to see whether an idea that may perhaps 
have seemed sound in a small and narrow compass should be 
introduced into the short life of a great state. Nowhere else 
perhaps does so much depend on the human element as in the 
field of education and instruction. The door that opens quickly 
and readily at the touch of the magic wand of the gifted edu- 
cator generally remains closed to the average teacher. Admin- 
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istrative measures should not start with the assumption that 
every teacher is a master. This is too often forgotten in cheap 
criticisms of reforms ; their incompleteness is condemned on one 
hand, and their extravagance is blamed on the other, while the 
element of soundness is recognized by but few. 



CHAPTEE n 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND OEGANIZATION OF THE 
COMMON SCHOOL 

The idea of the common school (Einheitsschule) appears to be 
completely matured. Gneisenau once praised the French Re- 
public because it translated the power of the French people as 
a nation into action. ‘‘What infinite powers/^ he said, “slumber 
undeveloped and unutilized in the bosom of a nation. In the 
hearts of thousands upon thousands of men there lies a great 
genius whose soaring wings are crippled by profound causes.’' 
During the War and the period of collapse, the opinion was 
shared by all of us that the still unawakened forces in our people 
must be aroused, that many barriers that hitherto kept apart 
large sections of our nation must be torn down, and that all 
must be consolidated into a great democratic society. For the 
last century, since Suvern in the time of Prussia's greatest need 
first formed a clear conception of the idea of the common school 
and carefully planned its organization, the idea was never 
again laid aside, Suvern regarded the universal school as an 
institution for national education and aimed to this end to 
establish a uniform system from the elementary school to the 
university ; unfortunately the proposal was defeated owing to the 
objections of a weaker period. It came to the fore again in full 
vigor in 1848 as the expression, picture, and hope of the German 
unity, to which we had to come* ultimately. There was call for 
the common school to create the unity of our people. Here again, 
as in Suvern 's day, there developed disillusion, objections, re- 
action. When at last the long desired unity was secured through 
Bismarck, when we had attained what had been our dream and 
hope, we forgot, in our power, strength, and unity, the need of 
pressing forward to cultural unity. The idea of the common 
school as a necessary cultural principle was pushed into the 
backgroiind. The common school was, it is true, demanded in 
the programs of the elementary school teaching body, which, 
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though fighting boldly and energetically for it for decades, met 
with no response either with the great public or among leading 
educators. It was not until the World War, when there was a 
glimmering recognition among our young men in the trenches 
of the terrible disruption in our culture, that there arose again 
a yearning for spiritual unity among our people, for cultural 
unity, for educational unity, and for the common school ; when, 
fitnally, the catastrophe of defeat revealed to us the weakness of 
our spiritual life while indicating hope of salvation, that the 
common school as the means to spiritual unity of our people 
was placed on the program of the widely scattered groups in 
the country. At the great Federal Educational Conference^ 
of 1920 the possibility of its organization was discussed. Here, 
too, objections were raised, but the idea was too sound and 
simple to be neglected again on this occasion. After the Federal 
Law had laid the foundation for the organization of the common 
school by creating the foundation school, Prussia devoted her- 
self enthusiastically to the task. If it was denied us at that 
early stage to permeate our school system immediately with an 
educational ideal common to us all, at least there could be created 
an educational organization which, on the one hand, assures to 
everybody the cultural possessions according to his intellectual 
capacity and promotes the development and most appropriate 
employment in appropriate positions of all the powers of our 
people, and, which, on the other hand, removes barriers and 
places the common elements in the foreground to a greater 
extent than ever before. 

Greatly admired and reviled, often misunderstood and con- 
fused by party hate or party favor, this important administra- 
tive idea of the common school has remained victorious. Educa- 
tional opportunity for each in accordance with intellectual 
ability; articulation of schools on psychological principles which 
does not demand premature determination of curriculum or 
school type but assures even to the older pupils the possibility 
of transfer and access to higher education, and removes blind 

* See Die DeiehssehvXkonferene, ihre YorgeseMeMe uni Vorbereitung uni 
Hire Verhandlunffen, AmtUcher Beridkt erstattet i?ow JEteichimnisteri/u/m des 
Innern, 1920. See also Die deutsche Sohulreform, and Die Jdeichssohul- 
konferens in ihren Drgehnissen, Zentralinstitut fiir Drsfiehung und Unter- 
rioht. Quelle und Meyer, Leipzig, 1920. 
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alleys wliicli exclude or permit only with the greatest difficulty 
incorporation into the general fabric of our educational system 
(e.g., the preparation of teachers, girls’ schools) : such is the 
first important idea in the organization of the common school 
based on indisputable principles of psychology and education. 
Associated with it are important social ideas; the same right 
to education and culture for all children, abolition of the class- 
school, bridging the gaps among the people by means of an 
education for social unity. On the basis of psychology, educa- 
tional theory, and sociology alone there emerges the notion of 
the common school which can be developed naturally and organ- 
ically. It is gratifying to see with what relative rapidity it has 
been able to lead to a reorganization of the Prussian school 
system, which with the clearness and simplicity that places the 
stamp of common sense on all great reforms, has without violence 
incorporated the historical school types in one organic system. 

This common school should not and cannot be organized as a 
super-denominational” common school, admitting all children 
without reference to their religious affiliations. The religious 
structure of our people which the centuries have developed can- 
not be set aside by organization. It would be the negation of 
German spiritual life which is intimately permeated with 
religious ideas, to create an organization in which an artificial 
super-denominational religion is bestowed on the school as a 
cultural possession. Nor should the common school claim to be 
coeducational on absolute principles. Male and female disposi- 
tions show such striking traits difference and the curve of 
development of boys and girls deviate so far from each other 
that sex differences must be taken into consideration at least at 
the beginning of puberty and the common school should not be 
adopted in the sense of a unity that is external and schematic. 

The common school should under no circumstances become a 
school patterned on a plan that is identical or uniform for all. 
It must always recognize the limits set for every oi^anization ; 
it must not draw to itself what defies compulsion, but must con- 
fine itself to the task of combining into one whole existing types 
of schools, whose worth, significance, and need have been proved, 
together with new types to be created, and to weld these into an 
articulate whole corresponding to the educational and social 
ideas already discussed. 
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This common school is also the one required in the Constitu- 
tion of the German Republic (Article 146) : 

The public school system is to be built up organically. On the basis 
of a foundation school (Grundschule) common to all there will rise 
the middle and higher schools. For this structure the variety of lifers 
callings, for the admission of a pupil into any particular school his 
ability and inclinations, not the economic or social status or the 
religious beliefs of his parents are to be the determining factors. 

Prussia has met this requirement with a cautious and con- 
sidered organization of the common school. She traced back the 
demand for the common school to its inherent principle and will 
continue along this line. It must be admitted, however, that 
even here not everything could be carried to its fulfillment. 
Demands and wishes, justifiable in themselves, had to be post- 
poned on account of the economic conditions. Whoever reads 
this book will realize that every part of the Prussian school 
system is governed by this single principle or organization. 
The abolition of preparatory schools (Vorschulen), the gradual 
closing of normal schools and institutions preparatory to them, 
the establishment of the new types of secondary schools (Auf* 
lauschulen), the reform of secondary education for boys and 
girls, adult schools, the reform of higher education — all this is 
to be comprehended under the motto of the common school: 
‘‘One people, one school.’’ It must, however, be asserted with 
emphasis that only the soundness of the Prussian educational 
system before the War made it possible to incorporate all exist- 
ing types of schools in this system. Here, too, progress has been 
by evolution, not by revolution. Important as this organization 
of the common school is, it is not the last nor the most im- 
portant. It by no means provides as yet for cultural unity 
which must always be before us as the ultimate goal. It may 
through institutions, however skillfully organized, secure a cer- 
tain uniformity, yet it will not restrain individual schools from 
endangering cultural unity through conflicting ideals of educa- 
tion, nor prevent religious, moral, political, and national antag- 
onisms, that disrupt our people, from operating in the common 
school. This transitional situation, the child of circumstances, 
need not throw the common school into disrepute, for in the last 
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analysis it too was begotten of the valuable idea of a cultural 
synthesis. 

Despite everything over and above the unified organization, 
it is important that an advance be made to unity of education, 
to unity of cultural consciousness, to national solidarity, and 
here, too, as in the case of organization, the demand must be for 
unity and not for uniformity. A system of educational ad- 
ministration in Prussia that disregarded Prussia’s historical 
mission, would thereby endanger the foundations of Prussia’s 
political existence, would be disregarding that sober clarity of 
^the political consciousness of Prussia. 

The common school as an educational principle is infinitely 
more important than the common school conceived only from 
the point of view of organization. The common school should 
be the school that brings unity to our people. It must set itself 
the task of bringing about such uniformity in the general educa- 
tion of our people as is possible in our cultural conditions ; it must 
bridge the gaps that have developed alarmingly in our people, 
and the great differences between the educated and the unedu- 
cated, employers and employees, the wealthy and the disinherited 
of fortune. It should build the bridges to the large number of 
Germans outside the borders of our country, who are bound 
to us by the same language and the same culture. Accordingly, 
instruction in schools of all kinds, from the foundation-school 
to the university, must center around a core of German subject 
matter. This German subject matter should develop unity in 
our whole educational system. If in this way the cultural sub- 
jects in the whole range of instruction acquire the central posi- 
tion, so long desired, and if the German content is assured under 
all circumstances, the unity of our educational system is better 
served than if an artificial organization is carried into effect in 
all details. 

If Prussia in carrying out this idea is conscious of the peculiar 
tasks that it has to perform for Germany and German culture 
in developing an independent cultural policy, this does not 
denote any narrowness, Prussia must develop a specific cultural 
policy even though her particular tasks are quite definite and 
strictly limited. 

This is the contribution of Prussia to the common culture of 
Germany, that the state and culture develop in mutual associa- 
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tion with each other. Prussia, to maintain her existence, has 
been compelled to pursue a cultural policy, from the point of 
view of the interest of the state. This has provided for her 
educational policy the organic growth, the necessary influence, 
and the statesmanlike vision which have enabled her to assume 
the leadership in the educational affairs of Germany. Within 
Prussia, naturally not without conflict and friction, the antago- 
nisms between East and West, between state and local areas, 
between Protestantism and Catholicism, between the interests 
of the state and autonomy, between industry and agriculture, 
have always been reconciled in such a way that continued de- 
velopment along the diagonal of the parallelogram of forces was 
possible. A federal educational policy of a similar kind is not 
yet possible, because the same antagonisms within the Empire 
have not yet been reconciled in the same way. The opposition 
between the states and localities is still too strong. Just at this 
moment the centralization of all German educational policy is 
still utopian, since the unrest in polities, the increased mistrust, 
the conflict between the states would hinder organic development. 
For this very reason a division of Prussia into cultural provinces 
would be a national misfortune, because disruption into detached 
and isolated sections would be inevitable and there would develop 
within Prussia herself a divorce between the idea of a state and 
cultural consciousness. Hence from the standpoint of cultural 
policy we have the greatest interest in a strong Prussia, in which 
cultural and state consciousness have always been combined, in 
a strong Prussia, which has always pursued a German cultural 
policy in the best sense. Thus, and only thus, will the cultural 
mission of Prussia become quite clear — ^to create unity in national 
education in the state of Germany that is the greatest and richest 
in educational antagonisms. Accordingly, the aim of our uni- 
versal education in elementary, middle, and secondary schools 
and even in our universities is training for German nationalism, 
as was urged by Fichte a century ago. 

Of most serious importance, pregnant with consequences, the 
problem of religious instruction ranks above all else. It has 
never been clearer than in our own day that the spiritual revival 
of a people must have its source in religious forces if it is to 
grow wholly out of the depths of popular spirit. We live, far 
more than would appear on superficial observation, at a time 
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of great religious crises and, at the same time, of deep religious 
living. Even the challenge to dominant religions is often 
stimulated by religious motives and it is obvious that new 
religious forces are attempting to work themselves out in the 
religious activities of many sections both within and without the 
church and even outside of Christianity. The passionate fight 
for the school has grown out of sectarian motives. Separation 
of church and state, the right of all groups to schools of their 
own beliefs, the renewed entrenchment of the strong clerical 
parties as a result of the new situation in ecclesiastical polities, 
all these factors combine to complicate the situation in educa- 
tional politics. The state cannot dispense with these religious 
forces; they create the highest feelings of duty and re- 
sponsibility, the strongest impulses for moral conduct, the 
motives that are indispensable for associated living, without 
which the state cannot exist but which of itself it cannot create. 
It must allow the religious forces to work themselves out where- 
ever they manifest themselves. Wherever in addition schools of 
a particular complexion are demanded, they cannot be refused, 
whether they style themselves denominational or secular or com- 
munity schools. But wherever a community does not insist on a 
denominational or secular school, it is to the interest of the cul- 
tural unity of our people to hope that the old interdenominational 
school {Simultanschvle) will be retained as a school representing 
general Christian consciousness. All these schools should be 
granted the freedom guaranteed by the Constitution to the fullest 
limit and it is obvious that the Prussian Ministry of Education 
will grant autonomy to those schools that dispense with religious 
forces in education and instruction, in so far as they are sec- 
tarian, that is, to the so-called secular schools. Each of the vari- 
ous school types should enjoy its freedom without which true life 
cannot prosper. The state, however, must unconditionally be 
watchful over one thing, that in all of these schools none of the 
cultural possessions that are of value to the nation shall suffer ; 
hence the state must reserve to itself the right to supervision 
in the fullest sense. It must be on its guard that no ominous 
tendencies of sectarian or anti-sectarian education, or of religious 
or anti-religious life, disturb the peace of the schools and conjure 
up an educational conflict of immeasurable consequences. It 
must work in a conciliatory spirit, and must deal with narrow- 
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ness in one place as with extravagance in another ; it must al- 
ways keep the school as an institution of the state in that great 
cultural association on which depends everything that desires 
to live. 

The conflict around the denominational schools strongly in- 
flamed in the days of the Revolution is almost silenced. A 
saving formula has not yet been discovered by means of which 
the application of secular points of view in the domain of school 
organization should be regulated by a federal law. The de- 
nominational school, however, is firmly entrenched. Article 146, 
Section 2, of the Constitution required that in the elementary 
school attention be given to religious denominations and secular 
beliefs. This consideration is best guaranteed in denominational 
schools, especially in those eases where they have grown up 
historically. For the instinctive and more naive intelligence 
which predominates in the elementary school continuity of 
denominational, spiritual impressions furnishes a source of 
strength with which the state cannot dispense in its educative 
tasks. The state must only be on its guard that in these schools 
the German cultural content also retains its central position. 
Under no circumstances should the denominational school lead 
to narrowness. In parts of Prussia in which the interdenomina- 
tional school is customary, and which after it has existed for a 
long time becomes more or less denominational, the education 
authority will in no way affect it. 

So far as the secondary school is concerned the Constitution 
only required consideration for those of dissenting beliefs but 
imposed upon it the heavy task of furnishing a general German 
education. For this reason the Ministry, as it had done for the 
last fifty years, rejects the establishment of denominational 
secondary schools, insisting always on the principle that it is a 
political necessity that in the secondary schools those to whom 
will fall leadership among the people should not be segregated 
along sectarian lines when they have reached their religious 
majority. For these we must insist that they obtain such an 
insight into the differentiation in our historical culture as will 
give them a historical appreciation of the variety of points of 
view in the population. The Protestant must recognize the 
tremendous power vested in Catholicism and the Catholic must 
realize that the cultural influences originating in Protestantism 
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have moulded our modern spirit. Hence a universal German 
culture which cannot be reduced to a common religious denom- 
inator must be common to both. 

With the religious quickening of the education of the young 
is closely associated the moral strengthening of our youth. Be- 
fore the War serious educators were of the opinion that over- 
whelmingly intellectual education had neglected character forma- 
tion, that we did not understand how to exercise a strong and 
lasting influence on the will and emotions of the rising genera- 
tion through instruction and education. The War and the 
Revolution with their terrible consequences, the economic dis- 
tress, the shattering of the deepest moral values, the shameless 
lust for pleasure, the wild fren 2 y of speculation, the abandon- 
ment of many moral restraints in political life, have endangered 
the spiritual integrity of our youth. There remains to-day 
not a single moral ideal that is not questioned, not a single im- 
moral transaction that is not justified on some new ethical 
principle. 

The recognition of this danger to the morals of our youth 
and the knowledge that this constitutes the greatest problem for 
education are to-day the common property of all interested in 
moral training, and in spite of the chaos in the theory of moral 
training, it is a welcome sign that the formation of character, 
education for humanity, and the realization of the ideas of a 
sound social theory of education are seriously accepted as the 
most important task before the school. Here again the state 
cannot reconcile the conflicts of ethical beliefs; it cannot im- 
pose on any educator or on any pupil a particular ideal of hu- 
manity as universally valid. As in the case of religious 
instruction, the historical and traditional conditions of our state 
must here be taken into account. The state must, however, insist 
that the work of the school revolve around practical experiences 
of life, development of personality, and social education. For 
this purpose it can prepare the way and set up objectives 
through teacher-training, through organization of the school 
system, through courses of study and school regulations. The 
influence of creative personalities can be enlisted for education ; 
support can be found for experimental schools of a particular 
type, or professorships established in the sciences pertinent to 
moral training ; above all the vital powers of self-education that 
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are themselves operative in the youth can be rendered effective 
for school life. In the curriculum and suggestions, new possi- 
bilities of influence and increased responsibilities in reconciling 
freedom and authority, the individual and society, can be pointed 
out to the teachers. The state can urge the teachers ever and 
again to permeate every subject and every method with moral 
objectives,' it can here set up special objectives for each subject 
and at the same time utilize for character-formation whatever 
resources it may afford. But it is essential, none the less, that 
those moral forces that have been handed on in the conventions 
and customs, in the tradition and life of the people, shall be 
protected and fostered. Care must be taken that the forces of 
moral health that still slumber in the villages and small towns 
are not destroyed by the destructive spirit of the metropolis, and 
the strength of German morality that is still latent in the home 
and countryside, in the speech and manners of the people, should 
not be underestimated on account of abstract theories. This 
idea in particular was in the mind of the Prussian educational 
ministry when it established the Aufhauschule and the Deutsche 
Olerschule, and the fundamental principles of the circular on 
these schools (February 18, 1922), which incorporate this tend- 
ency, cannot be lightly ignored. These principles apply equally 
to the other higher schools, which we also wish to be inspired 
with the spirit of German idealism. It is in the higher schools 
that whatever has been and still is vital in the moral idealism 
of our people emerges into the consciousness of the older pupil, 
so that the great ethical teachers of Germany are first studied 
without prejudice to subsequent self-determination in the field 
of morals, that Schiller and Kant, Goethe and Fichte finally 
attain their due position in our education. 

One special section of moral instruction is the education for 
civic consciousness, political education. The educator must 
recognize the fearful seriousness of the situation, for never 
was the civic consciousness in our people, not naturally given to 
politics, more menaced than to-day, and that more particularly 
among especially outstanding sections of the people and the 
youth. Eeverence for ancient holy symbols, distortions and ex- 
aggerations of the popular conscience, German loyalty to the old 
dynasty, century-old monarchical traditions, fighting instincts 
and desire for vengeance stimulated by humiliation, glorifica- 
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tion of the past, depreciation of the present, placing on the new 
state the responsibility for all distress, for all social revolution, 
and for the shattered hopes of the future — ^in all this stirs the 
soul of many of our young against the new form of the state and 
by an easy step frequently against the state itself. On the 
other hand, the young in their thinking and feeling negate the 
state and replace it with new social ideals, international ide- 
ologies, utopian dreams of a new humanity, and life in a super- 
state, All these notions are presented by agitators to the young 
without any restriction and are frequently abused for purposes 
not recognized by them. The young must finally realize that the 
state and the form of the state are somewhat different things, 
that the state is more than the form which determines its char- 
acter from time to time. The young must come to recognize the 
state as the living organism which has been handed down from 
the dim past by our ancestors from generation to generation 
through the centuries, that we must preserve it as the great trust 
from the past with its problems for the present and the future. 
Therefore its form must not be despised, for such contempt 
strikes at the state itself; the air that our young must breathe 
becomes rarefied. Positiye service for the state must be the 
ultimate goal of political education. Opponents must be won 
over by conviction; little must be expected from compulsory or 
restrictive measures of an external character, — ^not even in school. 
Pupils have never been influenced for any length of time in a 
particular direction desired by the school by rules or threats of 
punishments. What applies to frequenting saloons and smoking 
applies equally to participation in politics or party aflSliations. 
Forbidden fruits are attractive. Free men are created by inter- 
course that is engaged in with independent decision. The vitality 
of the state depends far more on the vision of it in the soul of 
the citizen than on coercion or threats. If the state wishes to 
survive, it must woo the conscience and emotions of the citizens. 
Otherwise the civic sense declines into superficial expediency 
which in times of stress turns against the state as it is, or the 
state degenerates into a police system whose demands are looked 
on as unmerited tyranny, or into a class organization which 
serves the interests only of one section of the people. 

That political consciousness is something more than emotion, 
however high it may be keyed, that a clear recognition of the 
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meaning of the state and the will to serve it are to be valued 
more highly than an orgy of patriotic emotions, that the state 
is rather a moral community to which other groups, cultural or 
otherwise, subordinate themselves to promote its worthy ends 
and their own existence, these facts have become an account of 
our history unfortunately as obviously intelligible to us Ger- 
mans as to the English, French, and Americans. Our weakness 
has always been a cause of surprise to the foreigner. Let us 
abandon these errors and let us learn from other nations, who 
have also lived through a chequered history and have also seen 
in the hour of agony their power in ruins, that it is not senti- 
mental whining but only a steeled will for political existence 
that has saved them and again raised them up. And here is 
another lesson that we should learn from others, that without 
reservation we place at the service of the state the forces that 
are found in our glorious past. In spite of the Revolution, we 
must therefore bring our young in living contact with our 
people ^s past and imbue their souls with the history of the 
German nation, the great national teachers of old and the per- 
sonalities of our great rulers and statesmen. Training of the 
civic consciousness is thus the most pressing problem of the 
day. It does not suf&ce, however, to shelter our youth from 
ideas that are unfriendly or hostile to the state, nor to develop 
a knowledge of civics with the help of the Constitution; much 
rather must a demand be made for a training in civic idealism 
based on a thorough knowledge of history and the exaltation of 
the German state to an ideal in which a genuine feeling of 
patriotism and intensely deep sympathies for humanity are 
intertwined. A state that is firmly rooted in itself, that is secure 
through the strength of its institutions and the repute of its 
power can well tolerate the dangers of centrifugal tendencies, 
which may, indeed, even increase its vitality. The German 
Republic must to-day demand the dominance of the idea of the 
state, and this idea must accordingly in education become a 
principle that pervades all branches of the system, for only as a 
political people will we survive as a cultural nation. 

Only unreserved devotion to the state can be the objective of 
civic instruction. A special subject, however, cannot serve these 
aims, but rather the permeation of the whole of school life and of 
all school activities with the civic conscience. If it is accepted 
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that not the sentiment of obedience or subordination to author- 
ity, but free devotion, sense of responsibility and independence 
must be the goals of civic education, that civic idealism should 
at the same time be the expression of the most worthwhile per- 
sonality and the deepest cultural consciousness, that responsible 
individuals alone should be the true citizens of the new German 
Republic, then education finds here too quite special motives. 
All materials and methods of instruction must hereafter stand 
the test whether they succeed in developing this responsible free 
activity, the creative powers that are essential, and the ideal ob- 
jectives that motivate it. In this connection, great changes in our 
educational ideals are under way which find expression in in- 
struction through self-activity, training through current events, 
esthetic education, realistic education, creative education, and 
other systems more frequently obscure, vacillating, and ambigu- 
ous. All these catchwords, however, do in fact relate to problems 
which have their roots in our history. That these problems are 
more often confused rather than clarified by one-sided, radical, 
even grotesque formulae should not absolve the administrative au- 
thorities of the duty of taking them seriously and instituting 
experiments by which alone it can be proved what in this move- 
ment is strong and vital, what sketchy and dreamy. Many 
innovations have already been tested. The significance of art, 
drawing, and music, not merely as a means of penetrating into 
our national culture but also of releasing free creative powers, 
has received widespread recognition with remarkable rapidity. 
To-day the principle of self-activity with its educative, sociologi- 
cal, and moral significance is scarcely questioned ; indeed, it has 
together with the ideas that are implicit in it already revolution- 
ized the objectives of school work in particular. 

All these new ideas, forces, and tendencies are eager to estab- 
lish themselves by might and main. The administrative authori- 
ties which have been frequently attacked by school reformers 
for their slowness and reactionary spirit can and must follow 
here step by step. It may be said that they have already under- 
taken too many tasks at one time; perhaps it is not without 
reason that a reform of reforming has been demanded ; possibly 
it has been forgotten in some places that a new generation of 
teachers, equipped to handle these ideas, must grow up. Nowhere 
are impatience and impetuosity more harmful than in education, 
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which, for its work needs quiet above all things. So the Prussian 
Ministry will throw itself open to both charges, reaction and 
impetuosity, while it advances cautiously and experimentally. 

In the following pages a simple and businesslike report is 
presented of what Prussia has actually accomplished in for- 
warding the organization of the common school by the employ- 
ment of the real spirit of the ideas developed on this subject. 
Several critics have up to the present scarcely taken the time to 
make an actual study of the objects of their criticism. Fre- 
quently it was not possible to learn from decrees and circulars 
what the actual situation in Prussian educational reform is. So 
extensive were they that one often overlooked the spiritual tie 
which in spite of the apparent diversity in the innovations 
bound the whole into a well-planned unity. This view of the 
real situation was also frequently obscured by the great con- 
fusion that was caused by polemics and agitation. This applies 
also quite definitely to the discussions on the reform of secondary 
education which have not always been free from political pas- 
sion. Much is still in a state of flux and nothing in the following 
chapters contains the last word. We are still in the formative 
stage of a new era. Whether promising buds and blossoms will 
unfold into leaves and plants, whether the fruit will mature, 
depends on three conditions: First, that we make peace with 
our former enemies who are our antagonists and even now fear 
our culture ; secondly, whether we succeed in enlisting the moral 
forces which are latent in their rich bloom in our youth, in the 
service of reconstructing our state; and, finally, that there is 
always available for the great tasks of education and instruction 
a supply of men and women with such personality as teachers 
that they joyfully give to our young the best and finest that is 
in them. 



CHAPTER III 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMON SCHOOL IN 

PRUSSIA 

I. THE GRUNDSCHTJIjE ^ 

The establishment and development of the common school 
(Einheitsschule) contemplated in principle in Article 146 of 
the Federal Constitution have not been effected either by federal 
or state law up to the present time. In anticipation of a federal 
law that should regulate all the questions involved there has 
already been created, by the law concerning the Ghrundschule ^ 
and abolition of the Vorschule of April 28, 1920, the four-year 
Grundschule as the common primary school for aU children. 
According to this law the first four years of the elementary 
school are to be organized as the common preparatory school 
for all, on which the system of intermediate and higher educa- 
tion is to be built. 

The same conditions apply to the Orundschide as are applied 
under the Constitution to the elementary school in general, — 
those entitled to education have the right under Article 146, 
Section 2, to demand denominational, mixed,® or non-sectarian 
schools; but — and this was the safeguarding clause adopted in 
the Constitution — ^the legal situation remains unchanged under 

8 It would seem preferable to retain the term Grundschule in order to 
avoid misunderstandings that may arise from a translation. ‘'Foundation^ ' 
school, while a translation, does not adequately express the idea of the 
Grundschule, nor does the term “common school, “ which is more nearly 
equivalent to the idea inherent in the term SinheitssoJmle, The Vorschule 
was a preparatory school, paralleling the first four years of the elementary 
school but charging fees and in some cases introducing the elements of 
secondary subjects. The chief objections to it were (1) that it was a 
class school, and (2) that its pupils were given the preference in admission 
to the secondary schools. 

^ Simultamchule, i.e., a school attended by children of different denomi- 
nations, but given the religious instruction of their respective denomina- 
tions by special teachers. 
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Article 174 until the issue of the Federal Education Law. The 
whole range of these problems, which belong to the most debated 
and most difficult problems in educational legislation, is to be 
solyed by a special Federal Education Law. Such a proposal 
is at present before the Federal Parliament but hitherto no 
unanimity has been reached on the subject, and it appears to be 
questionable whether the present Parliament can find a solution 
for these difficulties. In Prussia this condition of suspense has 
had consequences that have caused the Ministry of Education 
serious difficulties. Publicly, in parent and teacher organiza- 
tions, an appeal is made to the Constitution, which in Article 
146 guarantees secular schools and in Article 149, Section 2, 
leaves the imparting of religious instruction to the wishes of 
the teachers and participation in religious subjects to the wishes 
of those who have the right to decide on the religious education 
of the child. Accordingly, a teacher who refuses to give re- 
ligious instruction, and a pupil, if he is religiously of age, who 
himself declines to participate in it or is withdrawn from it by 
those who have the right to guide his education, cannot be com- 
pelled on the one hand to give or on the other hand to attend 
religious instruction. To this is added the fact that Article 148, 
Section 2, contains certain regulations under which in general 
instruction the convictions of opponents must be respected. 
Since, however, instruction other than religious instruction can 
affect the freedom of conscience according to the claims of all 
who represent such a point of view, they also demand separate 
instruction in these subjects as well and see in the prescription 
of Article 174 of the Constitution, which leaves the legal situa- 
tion as it is until the promulgation of a Federal Education 
Law, an intolerable interference with the liberty of conscience 
guaranteed by the Constitution which owing to the intolerably 
unsettled conditions in Prussia led to a temporary solution three 
years ago in agreement with the Imperial Minister of the In- 
terior. This solution aims to assemble such children as do not 
desire to participate in religious instruction in special classes 
without religion. These classes are to be taught by such teachers 
who on their side claim the right to be exempt from giving 
religious instruction under Article 149, Section 2. This solution 
of course cannot be said to be ideal ; it is but a transition measure 
until some decision about a Federal Education Law is reached. 
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Althougli there are many whom it has not satisfied and in whom 
it still arouses widespread antagonism, it has had its good points. 
The friends of the denominational school have frequently de- 
clared that this settlement on the basis of an agreement to differ 
has been welcomed by them and they completely accept the 
solution that children who do not wish to participate in religious 
instruction should also receive their instruction in other subjects 
in separate classes. This would furnish a guarantee that their 
children would receive both their religious and general education 
in denominational schools without running into the intolerable 
obstacles of Article 148, Section 2, which requires that the con- 
victions of dissenters must be respected. Unless a decision is 
soon reached on the Federal Education Law, this temporary 
solution must be placed on an assured legal basis. This can 
only be effected by an emergency law which the Federal Parlia- 
ment must necessarily pass quickly after repeated requests from 
Prussia and which would put an end to the unpleasant conflict 
which ever and again, now here, now there, starts a conflagration 
like sparks from a fire. 

In accordance with the law the four classes of the Grund- 
schule do not constitute an independent school type. They are, 
while fuUy performing their own appropriate tasks, parts of au 
eight-year elementary school. At the same time, however, they 
have to furnish the necessary preparation for direct entrance 
into the middle and secondary schools. For this reason the law 
abolishes all public or private schools existing to give special 
preparation for admission to middle and secondary schools — ^the 
existing public preparatory schools (Vorschtdm) to close imme- 
diately or gradually so that they disappear entirely not latei 
than by the beginning of 1924-25, the private preparatory schools 
to close with the reservation that on account of economic distress 
to those concerned or special local circumstances the final dis 
appearance be postponed to the beginning of the school year 
1929-30. Private education for individual children or for the 
children of several families in common must only be permitted 
in special and exceptional cases to take the place of attendance 
at the Grundschule. The requirements of this law do not applj 
to the education and instruction of children who are blind, deaJ 
and dumb, deaf, defective of speech, mentally defective, sickly 
morally defective, or crippled. 
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The Federal Ministry of the Interior on July 18, 1921, issued 
Suggestions on the Aim and Organization of the Qrundschule 
{BichtUnien iiber Zielhestimmung und Inner e Gestaltung der 
Qrundschule),^ in which it was expressly stated that : 

This separation of pupils in the Grundschule for the purpose of 
preparing particular groups of children for admission to the secondary 
schools must not be permitted. The completion of the Grundschule 
in less than four years would be contrary to Section 1 of the Beichs- 
grundschulgesetz and is also to be avoided for economic reasons. 
Admission to the middle or secondary school is without exception to be 
permitted only after the completion of compulsory attendance at the 
Grundschule for four years. 

In conference with the Federal Ministry of the Interior it was 
frequently repeated that several states had already approved 
these Suggestions and that Prussia alone was dilatory. After 
some negotiations Prussia also gave her approval to the Sugges- 
tions of the Federal Ministry of the Interior of July 18, 1921. 

It was frequently pointed out in public generally and in 
Parliament that Wiirtt ember g had adopted another system. 
Up to a certain point this is correct. In April, 1922, before 
approving the Suggestions, Wurttemberg had issued a regula- 
tion permitting some differentiation in the Qrundschule, namely, 
the transfer of pupils to the middle and secondary schools after 
three years. Subsequently, however, Wurttemberg also accepted 
the Suggestions, so that the Suggestions issued by the Ministry 
of the Interior with the consent of all the states are binding on 
all the states, have been published in the Federal Gazette 
(Beichsministeriolblatt) , and have accordingly binding force on 
Prussia as well. 

The task of putting the law of the Qrundschule into operation 
accordingly fell on the Prussian Ministry of Science, Art, and 
Popular Education {Ministerium fiir Wissenschaft, Kunst und 
Volkslildung) , which has frequently and emphatically declared 
that Prussia would recognize as its task and duty the loyal en- 
forcement of the Qrundschule law. 

In answer to the attacks that have recently been repeated it 
must be stated that the Ministiy has fulfilled its duty. First, 
the Circular of April 13, 1921, explained the Beichsschulgesetz, 
and issued detailed directions for the gradual closing of the 

•See Part U. 
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preparatory schools, for making the arrangements for teachers 
in these schools, and for the private preparatory schools and 
classes and their teachers. This Circular was further supple- 
mented by the Decree of May 9, 1922, in which it was provided 
that during the transition period up to the beginning of the 
school year 1924-25 admission to the middle and secondary 
schools should not be conditioned on the completion of four 
years in the Orundschule, but that after the beginning of the 
school year 1924-25 pupils should only be admitted to a middle 
or secondary school after four years of school attendance. 

Since numerous violations of the law were noticed in the first 
two years, renewed conferences took place in the Federal Edu- 
cation Committee which resulted in a common agreement in all 
the states. In Prussia this agreement was incorporated in the 
Circular of March 31, 1923, in which the operation of the law 
of the Omi/ndschule was further clarified on a number of doubt- 
ful points. The most important regulations of this Circular are 
here quoted verbatim; 

1. The law of the Gncndschule became effective on May 21, 1920 — 
after the beginning of the school year 1920-21; its requirements are 
accordingly first to be applied to children who are of school age at the 
beginning of the school year 1921-22. Children who are of school age 
at Easter, 1921, and those who have attended private preparatory 
schools or classes must, therefore, become eligible for the first time 
for admission to a public or private middle or secondary school only on 
the completion of four years of compulsory attendance at a Grund- 
sehule that is, after Eastm*, 1925. 

2. It is a breach of the Federal Law, under which four years of 
compulsory attendance at the Grundschule is established, to organize 
within the public Grundschule so-called accelerated classes or to make 
other arrangements aiming to facilitate the transfer of pupils to a 
higher or intermediate school at Easter, 1924, after three years of 
attendance only. Such arrangements are not to be permitted. 

3. The same regulations, that they are not to be admitted to a sec- 
ondary or middle school until the completion of four years follow- 
ing the commencement of the age of compulsory school attendance, 
apply also to children who receive their education under special 
arrangements, — groups, private instruction, family schools, etc. — 
attendance at which is permitted as an exception under Section 4 of 
the Law of the Grundschule in any place of attendance at the Grund- 
sehule, or who are in any other way handicapped in their school attend- 
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ance. It must again be pointed out that it is the duty of the school 
administrators to test accurately whether children are to be regarded 
as incapable of attending public schools. 

4. Private preparatory schools have not only to adapt their cur- 
riculum to that of the Grundschule but also to establish special classes 
for the fourth year of compulsory attendance at the Grundschule. 
The Federal Law of the Grundschule does not define the number of 
pupils to be admitted to this class, but it must certainly not exceed 
the average in preparatory school classes. 

Lively criticism, repeatedly expressed also in the discussions 
on the educational budget in the Prussian legislature, has been 
raised against the regulations of this decree as well as against 
the enforcement of the four-year compulsory attendance in the 
Orundschule, particularly among the parents, those whose chil- 
dren have hitherto attended the preparatory school, as well as 
among sections of the teachers, especially among the classicists. 
This criticism is based particularly on the claim that a deficiency 
would result from the abolition of the preparatory schools which 
must be carried out by Easter, 1924. Since the pupils who 
would be dismissed from these schools would first be admitted 
to the secondary schools in 1925, the entering classes in these 
institutions would be in the main left unfilled at Easter, 1924, 
and become overcrowded in the following year. A condition of 
low numbers in one year and overcrowding in the next, it is 
claimed not without justification, would become increasingly 
noticeable and be found undesirable in the secondary schools 
during the succeeding eight years until the graduation of these 
two classes. It is accordingly desired for 1924 that transitional 
provisions be adopted permitting gifted and mature children 
to enter the lowest class of the secondary institutions at Easter, 
1924, after three preparatory years. 

These proposals were adopted both by the Prussian Diet and 
by the Federal Parliament. Just as the resolution of the Prus- 
sian Diet of June 7, 1923, so the almost unanimous resolution 
of the Thirtieth Committee of the Federal Parliament of De- 
cember 8, 1923, demanded transitional regulations in accordance 
with the decree. In parliamentary as well as in governmental 
circles it was clear that the carrying out of these resolutions 
must lead to a certain contradiction with the regulations of the 
Grundschulgeseiz and the Suggestions of the Federal Ministry 
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of the Interior of July 18, 1921. On the other hand, it was not 
forgotten that the real question was to remove some technical 
gap in the organization of the Grundschulgesetz, which, to 
ignore, would put an end to the idea of the foundation school. 
After agreement with the Federal Ministry of the Interior the 
Prussian Ministry decided by its Decree ^ of December 28, 1923, 
that from the beginning of the school year 1924-25 specially 
gifted children who had reached the age of compulsory school 
attendance at Easter, 1921, should again be admitted to the 
lowest class of secondary and middle schools. At the same time 
it was stated with fuU clearness and definiteness that this regula- 
tion ^‘was an emergency measure for the single occasion without 
the possibility of repetition.’’ 

This, it must be strongly emphasized, seemed all the more 
necessary since the critics have continued to object against the 
strict enforcement of the four-year compulsory attendance at a 
Grundschule in general. These objections are based partly on 
educational, partly on economic considerations: too long reten- 
tion of the mature and gifted pupils in the Grundschule, the 
danger of retarding their mental development, the extension of 
the total period of education to thirteen years, a factor which 
in these diflScult times would render it impossible for many 
parents, especially in the middle classes, to permit their children 
to complete the secondary school, and which might ultimately 
increase the danger of reducing the length of the course in the 
secondary schools from nine to eight years. A modification of 
the law of the Grundschule is demanded with the aim of intro- 
ducing differentiation on the basis of which gifted and mature 
pupils could be admitted to the secondary schools after three 
years in the Grundschule. 

The counter-position is mainly of a constitutional character. 
Laws and political understandings, so long as they are in force 
and have not been modified, must conscientiously be enforced 
in accordance with their spirit. Particularly does the greatest 
of the federal states have the duty of observing this principle 
when federal regulations are involved. It must not set the other 
states a bad example in this connection, as would indeed be the 
case if Prussia made holes in the federal law of the Grundschule. 
The advocates of differentiation according to ability involving 

* Brlass vom S8. 18, 19SS — TT II 1618 J.. Zentralblatt, 1924, p. 10. 
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a reduction in the attendance at the GrundschuU themselves 
admit that their proposals imply the return of the preparatory 
school in a disguised form. Instead of preparation that loolcs 
exclusively to transfer to the secondary schools after three 
years, and that is even more directed to the formal and abstract, 
the four-year Grundschule — and here we take up the genuine 
objection of educational theory — ^has quite a different aim. Its 
particular object, quite differently and with greater depth and 
comprehensiveness than were hitherto possible in the elementary 
school, is to provide an all-sided intellectual training by develop- 
ing and maturing by means carefully adapted to the psychology 
of the pupils. Because of its increased demands for independent 
acquisition of the materials of instruction, this process can, only 
at the risk of injurious forcing, be compressed into the shorter 
period of but three years. Finally, not even the warmest 
friends of differentiation can dismiss the fact that social preju- 
dices also militate against the common Orundschtile, Of course, 
it cannot be denied that children from a comfortable home, rich 
in intellectual interests, come to the elementary schools with a 
better preparation, and that in many cases there is more effective 
cooperation with the educational task of the school. On the 
other hand, there may be listed the experiences from districts 
that rank high educationally, as for example Westphalia, where 
the preparatory school was unknown and was not missed, and 
where an appreciation was acquired of what it means in the 
training of succeeding generations for the service of the com- 
monwealths to have all children attending the common public 
school. 

It is also not without interest to compare the recent demands 
for a reduction of the attendance required at the Grundschule, 
with the position adopted by all parties in the National Assembly 
when the Federal Educational Law was discussed. All parties 
at that time declared themselves in favor of the four-year 
^^sociar" Grundschule for all grades of our people; the repre- 
sentative of the most extreme right wing directed a request to 
his followers that they should try to appreciate the reasons for 
the introduction of such a school, a foundation school for all 
classes of society and to do all in their power to win the good will 
of all sections in the nation for these ideas. 
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If in wide sections of our German Fatherland, he continued, in the 
South Germany and in Saxony, as well as in Westphalia, the common 
public school has long replaced the preparatory school, then must we 
in other parts of the country make a new test to see to what extent 
it is possible to send one's own child to the common school, and thereby, 
even though many risks may be involved, at any rate fill him with a 
feeling of common, shared citizenship, which can be of great significance 
to our German people. 

Everything has thus been done in Prussia to pnt the law of 
the Grundschule into operation. Still more significant are the 
provisions for the internal organization of the Grundschule. 
Above all, reference must be made to the Decree of March 16, 
1921, which circulated the Suggestions for the Making of Courses 
of Study for the Grundschule (Bichtlinien zur Aufstellung von 
Lehrpldne fur die Grundschule). These Suggestions now take 
the place of the corresponding regulations for the first four 
years in the General Ordinance on the Organization, Purpose, 
and Aim of the Prussian Elementary School of Octoher 15, 1872. 

The general introductory sentences are here quoted verbatim 
to indicate the spirit of these Suggestions: 

The purpose of the Grundschule as the common school for all 
children in their first four school years is to give the pupils a training 
in fundamentals on which may be based and continued the instruction 
of the four succeeding years of the elementary, as well as of the 
middle and secondary schools. This school must, therefore, arouse 
and train all the intellectual and physical forces in the children and 
equip them with those skills and that knowledge which, as the founda- 
tion for every type of further education, constitute an indispensable 
requirement. 

In all parts of the instruction in the Grundschule, the principle 
must be made effective that information and skills are not merely 
acquired from without, but that everything that children learn must be 
experienced within and be achieved independently. Hence all instruc- 
tion must carefully foster the relations to the home environment of the 
children and be linked up with the intellectual attainments already 
acquired by them before entrance to the school, even to the extent of 
taking the peculiar dialect of the pupils into account. The self -activity 
of the pupils, in their play, m the observation of processes in nature 
and life, particularly during walks and excursions, in manual activi- 
ties such as work in plasticene and clay, colored drawings, cutting-out, 
is to be utilised tp its full extent for purposes of instructiont 
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The subjects of study in the GrundscJiule are religion, local informa- 
tion,* German, arithmetic, drawing, singing, gymnastics, and needle- 
work for girls in the third and fourth years. 

A strict distribution of subjects by specific periods is not prescribed 
for the instruction of beginners; instead, the work is rather to be 
integrated, the change from one subject to another being made without 
any compulsion. The core of the integrated instruction (Gesdifntunter- 
richt) is the observational work based on the pupils' environment, round 
which are incorporated the fundamental exercises in speech and read- 
ing, drawing in color, writing, arithmetic, and singing. The first con- 
versations and lessons on religious and moral questions can also be 
introduced in the same connection. This vital integrated curriculum, 
which requires constant cooperation between teacher and pupils, should 
be made available for beginners in a school with few grades. Provided 
external circumstances such as the necessity of the young accompany- 
ing the other pupils to school, or part-time attendance, do not prevent 
it, the time-schedule must be so arranged that at least four hours a 
week are set aside for the newly admitted pupils during which the 
teacher devotes himself wholly to them without the presence of the 
other classes. During the first few weeks, the instruction of new pupils 
in such schools should definitely be limited to these hours, in so far as 
participation in physical games, work in drawing or similar occupations 
are not in question. The time over which this integrated instruction 
should be extended, the selection of material from the different sub- 
jects, and its distribution by classes or years are questions to be settled 
in the courses of study of each locality or district. In making out the 
courses, appropriate consideration must be given to the peculiar char- 
acteristics of the sexes, particularly to the needs of girls' education. 

The selection of materials of instruction should, in the first place, be 
determined by the capacity and the psychological needs of the pupils, 
and, in the second, by their significance for life. Premature or ex- 
cessive work, especially home lessons, must be strictly avoided. The 
amount of material to be employed will in each case have to be dif- 
ferentiated by the organization of the school. A fully graded school, 
with a class for each year, will contain a greater amount in the course 
of study and greater variety in each subject than the school with few 
grades which is compelled to combine the pupils of several or all years 
in one class. The objectives set up in the following suggestions must, 
however, be attained completely in all schools. 

^HematJcmde, literally ‘‘knowledge of the home/' includes all the in- 
formation that is available within the child's immediate environment. 
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It is obvious from these introductory statements, which are 
further corroborated by the detailed recommendations on the 
single subjects, that these Suggestions should be greeted as an 
important educational advance. This advance lies in the fact 
that the course of study is not prescribed in detail to each school 
or each teacher, but that only direction-signs are suggested, that 
a framework is recommended only to be filled up with a rich 
content through the work of each teacher. In this way, the 
teacher finds greater scope for freedom and independence and 
can give full play to his own peculiar gifts and those of the 
pupils. At the same time, the fullest facilities are afforded for 
the elaboration of courses of study adapted to the special needs 
of each school in a district or locality. Prom the earnest zeal of 
the teaching body and their lively ambition for further profes- 
sional training, it should be expected that they will make a 
rightful use of this freedom and independence in the sense of 
joyful and responsible cooperation. The Suggestions are not 
the emanations of a bureaucracy, but have been conceived in 
closest sympathy with the everyday work of the school and with 
the cooperation of the teaching body itself, which was given an 
opportunity by the county authorities of passing an opinion on 
the first draft. It is thus well established that the fundamental 
principles of the Suggestions have met with approval. 

The contribution of the Suggestions to the educational theory 
of the time has already been tested in the reforms of the whole 
teaching body. As is declared by their spiritual father, Ober- 
regierungsrat Pretzel in Theorie und Praxis der Arieitsschule, 
‘‘they are not intended to go ahead and point the way of develop- 
ment, but rather to follow it. Nothing more can be said than 
that they should set up what the whole body or, at any rate, a 
large majority of the teachers have on the basis of experience 
and thought recognized as sound. They aim to place the official 
stamp on the results of the development that has taken place in 
recent years in the field of instruction, and to leave the door 
open to further development.^’ Because this is their purpose, 
the Suggestions are in no sense directions (Bestimmungen ) ; 
they mention no penalties ; they do not lay down fixed immovable 
barriers; they only point the way. Hence it is not surprising 
that such phrases as “so far as practical,” “so far as possible,” 
“in the main,” and so on frequently occur. It would be a 
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serious misconception to regard this as a sign of weakness or 
vacillation, as has been done by some critics. 

Freedom and variety, these are the two words that best 
express the most important principle of the Suggestions, So 
far as the other educational principles on which they are based 
and by which they were inspired are concerned, in the selection 
of materials of instruction emphasis is specially placed on this, 
that the determining forces are the right of the child, his in- 
telligence, and the psychological stage of his development. In 
this way, the Suggestions have hit upon a sound principle for 
the Grundschule and have provided a sound basis for every 
kind of further education. Side by side with this, special notice 
must be given to the strong emphasis on the home and local 
environment as a principle of instruction which is urged through- 
out the Suggestions, Finally, reference must be made to the 
serious attention given in the Suggestions to the sound idea. of 
the activity principle’’ {Arbeit sunt erricht) as a method of 
instruction in contrast to the practice of earlier days, which, 
perhaps, with some exaggeration, has been criticized as a bookish 
method (Lernschule), The ‘^activity principle” implies a prac- 
tice by which the pupils under the guidance of the teacher 
acquire the observations, ideas, knowledge, and skills in the 
materials of instruction by their own activity. This method is 
to a great degree calculated to impart joy in study, to develop 
the intellectual powers, to stimulate the emotions, and to 
strengthen character, while in manual work it trains the muscu- 
lar sense and technical ability of the pupil. 

It is unnecessary to enter into any details here on the recom- 
mendation on each subject or on the time-schedule; it should, 
however, be mentioned that by the Decree of March 16, 1921, 
the number of hours prescribed for religious instruction is not 
the same for Protestant as for Catholic children. This led to 
very great unrest in many sections of the Protestant population 
and gave rise to questions in the Prussian Parliament ; consider- 
able difficulties have also arisen in schools attended by children 
of both denominations. Since in other ways it was also shown 
that the total number of hours for Catholic pupils was too high 
in the second, third, and fourth years, the decree was modified 
by the Circular of January 18, 1923, by which the number of 
periods for religious instruction was made the same for both 
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denominations, namely, three hours a week in the first year, and 
four hours in the second, third, and fourth years. 

With the publication of the Suggestions for the Ghrundschule, 
a significant step in the inner organization of the common 
foundation of the common school has been taken. Now it is 
necessary to allow the Grundschule, which has only just begun 
to develop and realize itself, to work without interference and to 
watch the operation and results of its method of instruction and 
practice. Not until then will a sound basis have been found for 
deciding the question of the duration of the course in the OruTid- 
schule. A four-year course in the Ghrundschule following the 
new Suggestions is something essentially different from the first 
four years of the public elementary school; hence, the objections 
to the four-year course in the Ghrundschule have so far only a 
theoretical basis. It would have been more to the point to raise 
these objections before the law of the Grundschule was passed 
in the Federal Parliament. Now it can only be earnestly wished 
that the four-year Grundschule should first be worked out. 
Without this practical experiment, a final verdict cannot be 
reached. From the teachers of the Grundschule it will be ex- 
pected that by loyal work in the spirit of the Suggestions and by 
their skillful instruction the four-year Grundschule will be able 
to meet the criticism of parents and the demands of the middle 
and secondary schools for which it serves as a foundation. 

n. THE XJPPEE GRADES OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

According to the Constitution, all other types of schools are 
organically built up on the Grundschule, the common foundation 
of the whole of our common school system. The immediate and 
direct continuation of the Grundschule is the elementary school 
proper or, since the Grundschule is also to be regarded as a 
general elementary school, the upper grades of the elementary 
school. These include pupils from ten to fourteen, and con- 
stitute the closing school period for all children who at the end 
of their fourteenth year enter vocational life and continue their 
further education in general only in the vocational continuation 
schools. Even in the most critical days of the agitation for 
reforms, no serious objection was iraised against this organization 
of the elementary school. This institution is to remain what it 
has been hitherto and what it has in particular become in the 
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last decade — ^the most important school in our whole educational 
system for giving a foundation in knowledge and skill, and serv- 
ing as the decisive educational influence for the great majority of 
our people* About ninety per cent of our German people pass 
through the elementary school only. Even if the varied oppor- 
tunities offered in the organization of the common school reduce 
this percentage somewhat in the future, the elementary school 
will still continue to be the school of our people to which the 
state must devote attention commensurate with its importance. 

Two demands present themselves here. First, it is essential 
that adequate external provisions be made for its responsible 
task of instruction and education. Under aU circumstances by 
modern and sanitary arrangement and equipment, the suspicion 
must be removed that our elementary schools are schools for the 
poor. For the ninety per cent of the children of the people, air 
and light, a friendly, cheerful, and artistically furnished school 
must be demanded insistently. For the elementary schools are 
not only the centers for serious work, but also a place for joy. 
Shining eyes should receive impressions of beauty and freedom 
which, with a contented spirit, become a blessing through life. 

Successful work in the elementary school is, however^ jeopar- 
dized if the size of classes is too large. With classes of sixty, 
seventy, eighty and more pupils, which according to the figures 
published by the Prussian Statistical Bureau are still to be found 
in Prussia,® the task of teaching and education means torture 
not for the teachers alone. With the best will and ability, the 
teacher cannot produce the necessary results. This situation 
presents serious problems to both state and communities. The 
sad economic situation and the financial distress are heaping up 
insurmountable obstacles to their early solution, and the realiza- 
tion of many hopes must be postponed to a distant future. But 
even in these hard times, neither the state nor the communities 
should relax their care for better external equipment of the 
elementary school. It should be stated that in spite of the serious 
lack of funds the Prussian state and to no less a degree the 
equally poverty-stricken communities have been conscious of 
this duty and have raised considerable sums for the purpose 

* Freussisches Statistiches Landesamt, Statistilc des preussisohen Sohul- 
weaens (as of November 26, 1821), in Daa Schulwesen in Preusaen (Berlin, 
1824). 
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under discussion. Reference need only be made to tlie Decrees 
of May 24 ^ and September 16, 1922 on the abolition of over- 
crowded schools and classes, and to the considerable increase in 
funds which have been provided in the latest budget as grants 
in aid to necessitous school districts for school buildings and the 
creation of new teaching positions. As long as Prussia still has 
resources, the most serious attention must be devoted to this 
charge. 

A subject of special concern to the Prussian administrative 
authorities has for a long time been the better equipment of the 
elementary schools with materials of observation and apparatus 
suited to the needs of modern instruction. Here, too, we are 
confronted with an almost insoluble problem, and it is incumbent 
on us to be modest in our requirements and to limit ourselves 
for the time being to meeting the most urgent demands. Even 
this measure will only be made possible through all kinds of 
makeshifts for the preparation and elaboration of which an im- 
portant and satisfying share falls to the initiative and coopera- 
tion of the teaching body. The support of parents and consider- 
able assistance from publishers are also essential. Hints and 
suggestions for such makeshifts have been issued by the Ministry 
of Science, Art, and Popular Education in numerous decrees, 
which were collected in the Decree of June 25, 1924,® on Teaching 
Apparatus in Elementary Schools. The General Regulation on 
the Organization, Scope and Aim of the Prussian Elementary 
School, of October 15, 1872,^® contains a list of the essential and 
desirable apparatus for this type of school. This list is con- 
siderably extended in the Decree of June 25, 1924, already 
mentioned, to correspond to the remarkable progress in the 
manufacture of teaching apparatus and the increased demand 
for instruction purposes. At the same time, the difScult ques- 
tion of cost is discussed in detail. The decree provides that in 
those school districts in which the necessary teaching apparatus 
is not yet fuUy provided, a plan be devised for their supply over 
a series of years. The decree, following the idea of instruction 
through activity, also points out that the cooperative work of 

’ Brlass vom 24. 5. 1922 — 77 III E 4S84. Zentraltlatt, p, 278. 

• ErUss vom 16. 9. 1922 — 77 III E 4683 II. ZeniraXblatt, p. 431. 

• Erlass vom 25. 6. 1924 — V III 13129. Zentralblatt, p. 202, 

^ Erlass vom 15. 10. 1872^3 2311. Zentralblatt, p. 585. 
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teachers and pupils be enlisted as far as possible for the mainte- 
nance, repair, and often the manufacture of apparatus. Finally, 
those districts in which there is need are encouraged to set up 
advisory councils for the purchase and supply of equipment. 

Important as the external equipment of the elementary school 
is, its internal development, that is, the best possible organiza- 
tion on the educational side, is of infinitely greater importance. 
Here the results of research and the progress in the principles 
of elementary education must be considered, since in the last 
few years and decades they have made contributions of extraor- 
dinary value through the enthusiastic cooperation of the ele- 
mentary school teachers. This progress it is essential to incor- 
porate in the course of study and methods of instruction of the 
elementary school, and here in recent times a very significant 
progressive step has been taken. 

On October 15, 1922, the Suggestions for the Organization of 
Courses of Study for the Four Tipper Years of the Elementary 
School were published and made the basis for the future work 
of the elementary school. This decree appeared on the fiftieth 
anniversary of those General Regulations of Minister Falk 
which were greeted by the teaching body as a most progressive 
measure and which did in fact later become epoch-making for 
the development of the elementary school. But they, too, have 
had their day. Under them the teacher made a valuable con- 
tribution to education and instruction in the past fifty years. 
This very contribution, however, made in the intervening period 
in the classroom, in the psychological laboratories, and in speech 
and writing, went beyond those Regulations, which have proved 
themselves in many parts outworn, and stimulated a demand 
for a reform. 

The Suggestions for the Four Tipper Years of the Elementary 
School are the direct continuation of the Suggestions for the 
Making of Courses of Study for the Grundschule, and are based 
essentially on the same educational principles and views that 
were adopted there. This will be recognized from the introduc- 
tory section which deals with the general principles, and which is 
here quoted verbatim : 

^JErlass vom 15, 10, 1922 — 17 III A 2060, ZentraTblait, 1923, p. 171. 
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The four upper years of the dementary school constitute the closing 
school period for those children who on the conclusion of the com- 
pulsory attendance period will enter vocational life and continue their 
further education mainly in vocational schools. It follows, therefore, 
that the courses of study must take greater cognizance than the Grundn 
schule of the needs of life. Here, too, however, the educational needs 
of the pupils^ age-range and the task of constantly and continuously 
promoting the general development of the pupils, particularly on the 
side of the emotions and will, must be decisive. The further task of the 
upper classes of the elementary school, of giving the necessary train- 
iug to enable particularly gifted pupils to pass into the Aufbauschule, 
does not contliet with the acceptance of this point of view. 

Just as m the Grundschule, so in the upper grades, instruction must 
be based on the self -activity, both intellectual and physical, of the 
pupils. The cooperation of the pupils should not, in the main, consist 
in the absorption of the curriculum-content, but the results of instruc- 
tion are to be acquired under the guidance of the teachers by means of 
observation, experiment, judgment, research, and independent reading. 

The manual activity of the pupils should be utilized as extensively 
as possible. Opportunities for this are offered by the preparation of 
plans, drawing, teaching and study apparatus (particularly for geome- 
try, geography, and nature study), the arrangement of collections, the 
devising of experiments in the field of nature study, the care of animals 
in the terrarium, aquarium, insectariiun, the care of flowers and garden- 
ing, as well as instruction in needlework, and domestic science. 

Books, too, must be extensively resorted to by the pupils as sources 
of information. To this end only such books are appropriate as give 
a living treatment of their subjects with illustrations and detail. Works 
of this kind should be provided in school libraries which are, there- 
fore, essential for all schools, and especially for the small ones with 
few classes. 

School excursions, instituted primarily to promote physical training, 
furnish opportunity for observing the life of plants and animals, the 
soil and climate, phenomena in the sky, conditions of communication 
and industry, as well as practice in estimating distances and in simple 
graphical representation (sketching). By these means they contribute 
to the extension of intellectual traiaing. Shorter walks undertaken for 
special teaching objectives, visits to agricultural and industrial plants 
may be arranged in addition as need arises. 

The subjects of instruction are religion (or moral instruction^ as 

^ Lebenskunde, literally ^'life information/^ is here translated as moral 
instruction'^; it is the subject that may be substituted for those who claim 
exemption from religious instruction. 
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the case may be), German, history and civics, geography, nature study, 
arithmetic, drawing, singing, gymnastics, and needlework for girls: 
in addition, if the necessary equipment is available, manual work for 
boys, and domestic science for girls. 

The Suggestions offered herewith indicate and define in general the 
content to be covered. Selection and distribution in detail are matters 
for the courses of study which are to be drafted for each school and 
in the arrangement of which the principle of local needs must be 
observed. The amount of material to be selected varies with the type 
of school, but in all schools great care must be taken that the content 
included in the course of study is not dealt with superficially, but offers 
scope for genuine intellectual activity. Schools with few classes will, 
in order to be able to provide a richer selection of content, make use in 
their arrangement of courses alternating by years. 

The objectives of each subject of the curriculum determine the 
direction of the work even in the Grundschuley the general purposes 
of which compel it to lay a foundation for every type of education 
that is to follow. 

The general aim underlying these Suggestions is not, there- 
fore, to develop new ideas, to propose new aims, and through 
official regulations to point out new methods of instruction, but 
rather to follow intelligently the progressive movement and de- 
velopment of ideas which are elaborated and tested in the school 
by the teachers themselves. 

The new official regulations are not speculations of a bold 
reformer, nor do they have the character of compulsory require- 
ments ; they are the results of the methodical work of the teach- 
ing body in the last decades and accordingly only constitute the 
collection and cumulation of their own educational activity. 
The supreme guiding principle of education is thus “Freedom 
and Variety, by which not only the further organization of 
the courses of study is again left to the activity of the teaching 
personnel, but their appropriate expansion is made possible and 
actually suggested. There is no standard course of study for 
Tilsit and Trier, for Flensburg and Beuthen, or one that can be 
suitable for schools with one, two, three, or more classes. Every 
district, even every school will and should work according to a 
course that is made by the teachers themselves and takes into 
consideration the character and conditions peculiar to this 
school ; and further within the school itself each teacher should 
enjoy freedom. The course of study should only define general 
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objectives for him instead of binding biTn down to tasks by the 
week or month, to be followed slavishly. But this great idea of 
freedom, which waves like a banner over these Suggestions, 
should not only imply release from compulsion, but responsibil- 
ity as weU. It should not lead to a confusion between freedom 
and license or lower the intellectual level of work in the school. 
Rather should it lead to the expectation of the highest of joyful, 
responsible, and loyal activity from the teachers upon whom 
falls the task of giving content, life and reality to the Sugges- 
tions in each course of study. 

The guiding principle for the selection and arrangement of 
the content is the “development and training of the mental and 
physical powers of the pupils”; in other words, as in the 
Suggestions for the Grundsohule, the educational need of the 
child itseK is the determining factor. Adopting the principle, 
“make the child the starting point,” the Suggestions are not 
only in accord with the demands of modern psychology, but on 
the side of method they also indicate the correct way for the 
teacher’s work, which permits and insists that the character of 
the individual child be considered more than hitherto. Since 
the pupils of the elementary school must enter life and then 
receive no further formal education beyond the excellent voca- 
tional training in the continuation school, it is essential that 
these principles be supplemented more carefully than in the 
Grundsohule by meeting the demands of practical, and particu- 
larly, of political life. 

Further, the environmental principle, the close association of 
all the work of the school with the world of the home and life 
about the home, indicates the correct method of selecting and 
handling subject matter. The child has his roots in the home 
environment; accordingly, the school also derives its greatest 
strength from this source and must associate the task of educa- 
tion and instruction as closely as possible with the home. The 
factor of home information should above all be utilized in teach- 
ing geography, history, nature study, and German, with strong 
emphasis on dialect and customs ; but it can and should be made 
more fruitful than before in all other subjects of instruction. 

Finally, these Suggestions should be considered in relation to 
the idea of the activity school. Active cooperation of the pupils 
in attaining the results of instruction, and in the unfolding and 
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development of the individual powers of each is here the matter 
for consideration. Hence the pupil should not merely learn, 
but he should be trained how to study by himself, and thereby 
acquire the most valuable foundation and most effective stimulus 
in life to further independent study later. Naturally this applies 
equally to manual training and skills. 

Nothing more could be attempted here than through an 
emphasis on the guiding principles to indicate the spirit in 
which the Suggestions have been drafted and in which tasks 
planned by them should be carried out. Reference may be 
made only to two points. The Suggestions are written wholly 
with the eight-grade elementary school as the internal organiza- 
tion in view. There is naturally no implication here that such 
an organization is preferable to some other Prussian elementary 
schools or that it is to be borne in mind at all, yet it is of the 
greatest importance that the educational and cultural ideal of 
an eight-grade system should apply equally to the school with 
one class as to the school with many classes. The same task is 
set before all types of schools, irrespective of the number of 
classes — ^‘Deepening of popular culture, increased and vital 
participation of all grades of the people in the activities of the 
community and of the state. ’’ This task can of course only be 
accomplished if the teachers find real pleasure in carrying out 
the aim of the Suggestions, May the same progress be made 
from this point on as from the days of the Regulations (October 
3, 1854) through the General Regulations (October 15, 1872), to 
the Suggestions (October 15, 1922).^® 

In conclusion one important supplement to the Suggestions 
of October 15, 1922, should be mentioned. It is found in the 
Decree of May, 1923, on the Organization and Use of the 
Reader}^ The modification and extension of the principles still 
in force under the Decree of February 28, 1902,^® were necessi- 
tated by the changed economic, social and political conditions 
of the present and the progress in the methods of teaching 
German. This decree is in every way in harmony with the spirit 
of the Suggestions; here, too, only what has already been 
achieved is adopted. After recalling the principles laid down 

“For the time-schedule of the Elementary School, see Part IL 

“ Bflass vom 24* 5, 1923 — TT III A 19,1, ZentraXhlatt, p, 257. 

^Brlass vom 28. 2, 1902 — UlII A S1B5, Zentralhlatt, p. 326. 
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in the Decree of February 28, 1902, it emphasizes decisively that 
the reader must above all serve the purpose of literary and 
esthetic training and that it will in this way accomplish the 
moral educative aim which permeates it as well as instruction in 
general. Hence the requirement in the decree that the reader 
contain only matter of literary value instead of fragments that 
with their manifold variety confuse the youthful heads and fail 
to develop pleasure in suitable German literature. Behind the 
requirements of this decree there stands out clear and well 
defined the common-sense educational principle, which has at 
times been allowed to be forgotten, that the reader, considered 
in relation to education in general, is not an end in itself but 
should in the main prepare the way of the young to German 
literature. Prom this there naturally follows the further re- 
quirement of the decree that the reader should be supplemented 
by a complete work and that in the upper grades of the elemen- 
tary school a complete work may be substituted for the reader. 

In this way the supremacy of the reader is restricted and free 
scope is given for works of literary value; on the other hand, 
there is avoided, to the disappointment of reformers who would 
go further, the complete abandonment of the reader, on which 
higher literary demands are to be made in the future. A sound 
compromise between the old that has survived and the new that 
is full of promise may thus have been made. 


Within the Gmndschule and the elementary schools special 
auxiliary arrangements are necessary to make better provision 
than is possible in the ordinary school for pupils of low ability, 
for normal pupils retarded on account of sickness or other rea- 
sons, and for pupils defective in hearing or speech. On this 
point the independent auxiliary elementary schools for physi- 
cally or mentally abnormal pupils should be mentioned in 
particular. In this field, too, the administrative authorities have 
taken over a rich inheritance from pre-War days. The years 
immediately preceding the War saw a brilliant development in 
the system of auxiliary schools. New schools of this type sprang 
up in many school districts; by the provision of courses for 
training teachers of auxiliary schools and through the examina- 
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tion regulations of October 1, 1913/® the foundation was laid 
for the fruitful development of these institutions. The War 
brought this development to a standstill, and the succeeding 
economic distress imposed many restrictions on the lively inter- 
est of communities and the state in this field as well. Still, in 
recent years there were numerous indications of new progress. 
The auxiliary schools profited considerably from the newly 
awakened life in all branches of educational activity ; especially 
significant was the revival, facilitated by the appropriation of 
state funds, of courses for auxiliary teachers, the attendance at 
which showed a gratifying increase. It was in conformity with 
the high appreciation always shown by the Ministry for auxiliary 
schools that in the Decree of March 1, 1924,^^ for the reduction 
of personnel urged on educational authorities concerned the 
duty of showing special consideration for auxiliary schools, and 
requested them to undertake restrictions in this field only if 
they could be imposed without endangering the real value of 
existing arrangements. These recommendations, so far as can 
be seen, were everywhere taken into consideration. According 
to the Statistics of the Prusskm School System already men- 
tioned, there were on November 25, 1921, in the whole of Prussia 
441 auxiliary schools with 41,592 pupils (76 percent of the total) 
and 2126 teachers. It is to be hoped that, when the still 
prevailing economic diflSculties are overcome, these institutions, 
of such remarkable value from the educational as well as social 
point of view, will continue their gratifying development. 

Just as the auxiliary schools, the independent institutions for 
work with abnormal pupils, so the special arrangements provided 
in the regular elementary schools for pupils of low ability and 
for specially gifted pupils are of great value. To these must be 
added, although still limited in number, the courses and classes 
for speech defects. In all these fields there are promises of 
satisfactory development. Unfortunately almost everything must 
for the present be left to the initiative and ability of the large 
towns and communities, in which alone the question of provid- 
ing these and similar arrangements arises. The same applies 
to kindergartens for pupils of the pre-school age, to open-air 
schools, and other special schools associated with the elementary 

“ Mrlass vom 1. 10* 1913 — U III A 1295. ZentraXblati, p. 799. 

1. 3. 192^ — U 111 E ^393.1. Zentralhlait, p. 81, 
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schools, which have assumed greater significance at the present 
time for the maintenance of our national vigor and for the 
special educational problems affecting those whose health is 
impaired. The state must unfortunately, for the time being, 
limit itself here, too, to giving encouragement and, so far as 
possible, providing financial assistance. 

m. THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 

The middle school was in the days of the Revolution and is 
still, perhaps, the most vigorously contested point in the general 
organization of the common school. The fight for the complete 
elimination of the middle school was conducted by a large section 
of the elementary school teachers themselves. Just as the Tor- 
schule was attacked as a class institution, and its abandonment 
demanded for social reasons, so attacks were made also on the 
middle school. It was charged that it attracted a large number 
of able pupils and teachers with which a good elementary school 
could not dispense, and, above all, that its existence was adequate 
proof that the state had neither recognized nor performed its 
duty to the elementary school. The demand was made at the 
time and is still repeated to-day with much insistence that the 
upper classes of the elementary school should be raised to the 
level of the middle school and that accelerated classes be estab- 
lished as need arises for gifted pupils in the last classes. Even 
those who have recognized the general standard of the middle 
school as necessary for the large masses of the people, demand 
that the middle school should not be retained as a special type 
of institution, but should be established parallel with the ele- 
mentary school, open to specially gifted pupils who have already 
distinguished themselves by outstanding work in the Gfrund- 
schule. 

However justifiable the demand for raising the standards of 
popular education is, — the Suggestions of October 15, 1922, 
show indeed to what extent the Ministry of Education has 
realized these ideas, — ^the demand for the abolition of the middle 
school is on the other hand wrong, for its position and signifi- 
cance in the general scheme of the common school is only too 
often misunderstood. That the independent middle school is 
essential and warranted is obvious without further discussion 
from the variety of the requirements of modern life. The need 
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of meeting these is not yet one that can be discussed. "Whoever 
holds that the purpose of the common school does not lie merely 
in establishing uniformity, but in the possibility of providing for 
diverse abilities, will recognize the need as well as he who refuses 
to leave the assignment of pupils to a particular school type 
wholly in the hands of the teacher but insists immediately on the 
deciding voice of parents in the schooling of their children. 
What was the origin of the middle school ? The development 
of manual work, art industry, commerce and manufacture has 
required in the last decade better training of boys and girls for 
these vocations. At the same time, with the development of the 
whole system of state and local administrative machinery, there 
began to make itself felt the need of more appropriate prepara- 
tion for intermediate positions in these services. However well 
organized, the elementary school, on account of many difficulties 
under which it continues to labor as a general compulsory 
school, could only meet these needs to a small extent. In the 
higher schools the aims are predominantly academic training, so 
that these institutions also were not in a position to maintain an 
adequate supply of trained candidates for these positions. Hence 
arose the necessity of more deliberately creating a type of school 
between the elementary and the secondary, which on the one 
hand would give a training beyond the level of the elementary 
school, however well developed, but on the other would definitely 
be distinguished from the secondary schools in the selection and 
treatment of the curriculum by adapting instruction to the needs 
of practical careers. This end is served by the middle school 
which was already established as a special type of school by the 
General Begulaiiom of 1872.^® By the Decree of February 3, 
1910,^® the school was further developed and was given a course 
of study excellent on account of its fiexibility and adaptability. 
This is still the basis of its work and enables it to meet in quite 
an exceptional way the educational needs of the middle classes. 
The maintenance of this middle school is perhaps more than 
ever in the interest of the survival of the middle classes which, 
because of the disappearance of the one-year military privilege, 
should show a greater preference for educating their children in 
this school. 

^BrJass vom 5, 10. 187^ — B 2812. ZentraTblatt, p. 698. 

Bflass vom 8. 2. 1910 — U III C 170. ZentraXblatt, p. 343. 
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The middle school, whether for boys or for girls, is thus side 
by side with the elementary school the first extension upwards 
of the four-year Grundschule, It graduates its pupils in a six- 
year course and best fulfills its position between the elementary 
and secondary school if it abstains from too zealous identifica- 
tion and resemblance to the academic character of the secondary 
school, while placing great emphasis in the upper classes on 
preparation for practical careers, and then branches out into 
differentiated courses according to the requirements of different 
localities and vocational types. In the industrial towns the 
emphasis will fall on technical training; in commercial towns 
on commercial training; in small towns with an agricultural 
environment, these needs will be taken into consideration. For 
the rest the middle school, because of the elasticity of the course 
of study, can be adapted to the direction suggested by the bent 
of the pupils, the vocational prospects, and the local needs. The 
training in one foreign language is limited to the one objective — 
the practical mastery of the language in speech and especially 
for correspondence with reference to the requirements of the 
different vocations. 

One unconditional demand is made from these institutions, 
that they have a final examination which insures for them that 
position which they undoubtedly deserve in the confidence of 
the parents and the public at large. This question is being care- 
fully considered in connection with the discussions that are now 
taking place on the “intermediate certificate” (imttlere< Beife). 
It is to be hoped that the negotiations that are being conducted 
between the states under federal direction will shortly be brought 
to an end. 

The transition from these middle schools will be most appro- 
priately made to the intermediate and higher professional 
schools. That provision is made for the possibility of trans- 
ferring all pupils whose ability and bent demand the continua- 
tion of their training in a secondary school, follows naturally 
from its position in the common school system. 

To meet the views which regard the middle school as alien to 
the continuity of the common school and against the attempts 
to abolish it under any circumstances, it must again be insisted 
that the standards of the elementary school are not so high nor 
can they be raised to such a level as to be in a position to perform 
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the function of the middle school. This does not exclude the 
possibility in smaller towns, where an independent middle school 
cannot be provided, of adding so-called advanced classes which 
in these places can undertake a part of the work of the middle 
school. It would, however, be a retrograde step, fraught with 
danger, to abolish everywhere the flourishing middle schools 
which besides enjoy the special esteem of the parents concerned, 
and to assign to the elementary school tasks which it is not in a 
position to perform, partly because of its general purpose and 
present status. 

More recently the further expansion of the middle school 
beyond its present scope, particularly with reference to its rela- 
tions with technical and intermediate professional schools, has 
been professed, and frequent requests have been made that the 
Ministry should issue courses of study and suggestions. This 
question is now being discussed, but a reform on a large scale 
is not required on this point. What is needed now is a modifica- 
tion of the course of study. This work is now being done and 
includes adaptation to the course of study of the Qrundschule, 
still stricter application to practical requirements, and raising of 
the standards, so that the greater maturity thus attained by the 
middle school pupils will secure the “intermediate certificate’^ 
for them on graduation.^^ 

To the middle school as understood by the law of June 11, 
1894,^^ belong also the so-called Behioratschulen {LateimcKulen, 
Burgerschulen, etc.). These are in the main feeders for sec- 
ondary schools and enjoy great popularity in different parts of 
the country. Their aim is chiefly to prepare pupils of the social 
classes under consideration to pass without considerable loss of 
time into higher schools, while continuing to enjoy the training 
and care of their homes as long as possible. From the educa- 
tional, economic, and social point of view, they are accordingly 
of great significance. Where, however, their work completely 
follows that of the higher schools, they serve the actual needs 
of the real middle classes only in a limited way. The middle 
school can perform this function better. It would accordingly 

^ For time-schedules of the different middle schools, see Part II. 
These are the schedules adopted in 1910, Erlass wm S. Feb,, 1910 — U III C 
170, Zentralblatt, p. 343. The new schedules are not yet quite completed. 

Gesetz vom 11, 6, 1894, Freuasische Gesetzesammlung, p. 109. 
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be desirable if sueb schools provided the necessary educational 
facilities for wider sections of the population by adopting the 
plans of the middle school. In the interests of eflScieney the 
Ministry must direct its particular attention to this question in 
the near future. 



CHAPTER IV 

PREPARATION OF TEACHERS 

On the question of teacher preparation a decisive step was 
taken on October 7, 1924, when the Prussian Ministry of State 
at the request of the Ministry of Education resolved that ele- 
mentary school teachers should for the future receive their 
general academic training in secondary schools up to the period 
of graduation. Thus has been solved for Prussia the most im- 
portant point in one of the great educational problems of the 
German people which has exercised governments and parlia- 
ments of the Republic and the states for the last six years and 
filled those who are interested in education with anxiety. No 
matter now how the professional preparation that follows the 
general academic training may be organized in detail, the im- 
portant question whether teacher preparation is to be given 
within the confined limits of a special professional school and 
thus to be isolated to its detriment from the broad stream of 
German culture, is settled for Prussia by this significant minis- 
terial resolution and this decision will exercise a compelling 
influence on the organization of the professional side of teacher 
preparation. 

The charges that have been brought for years against Prussia 
on this question are well known. Prussia, as the ‘ ‘ leading state, ' ’ 
has been assigned a special mission on the question of prepara- 
tion of teachers and has appeared extraordinarily “reactionary’^ 
to many people because she adopted a waiting policy. But sane 
judgment must recognize it as a service on Prussia’s part that, 
although she is the largest part of the Republic, she refrained 
from opposing a uniform regulation of teacher preparation in 
Germany under constitutional, and therefore federal-wide, pro- 
visions, so long as a possibility of such regulation existed and 
the interests of her own school system still permitted such 
delay. The position of the Prussian government was so much 
the more justified because the appropriate federal department, 

50 
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after some hesitation, due to the extraordinary dififienlties of the 
question, repeatedly endeavored to regulate teacher preparation 
by federal law. The final result was frankly the further dis- 
agreement on the part of the states in dealing with the question; 
Saxony and Thuringia have already decided on separate action 
and the Federal Cabinet on account of serious reasons of domes- 
tic and foreign politics has been compelled ‘'for the time being 
to give up a regulation of the question by federal law. The 
Federal Government finally adopted a definite position in the 
Third Tax Ordinance of February 14, 1924, ^ when it was de- 
cided that school and educational questions be left to the states 
for independent regulation and action. Shortly after the Prus- 
sian education authority submitted its proposals for the re- 
organization of teacher preparation in Prussia to the Ministry 
of State and at the conclusion of the necessary discussion by the 
government the resolution of October 7, 1924, already mentioned, 
was adopted. A decision on the professional preparation of 
teachers was stiU postponed, but it was and still is clear that 
a solution must be found in the near future. The speedy settle- 
ment of such a far-reaching problem was naturally only possible 
because the ultimate refusal to regulate teacher preparation by 
federal law had always to be reckoned with. 

Prussia was thus restrained for a long time by considerations 
of the constitutional authority of the Republic ; only on one point 
was she compelled to take independent action and that was on 
the question of closing the preparatory institutions (Pr&par- 
and^nanstaXten ) . The tremendous oversupply of candidates for 
whom there would be no positions or occupations prohibited a 
constant increase of unemployed teachers, by admitting students 
to the preparatory institutions. Once these institutions were 
closed their reopening could no longer be considered, even if 
the supply of teachers had permitted the admission of 
new candidates for training. On this question there was 
unanimity in the Prussian government and among all educators 
that the system of preparatory training must be abandoned once 
and for all, no matter what system of teaching preparation might 
be adopted. Accordingly the closing of state preparatory insti- 
tutions was decided upon by the Decree of April 26, 1921, * and 

^ Beichsgesetisljlatt, p. 74, paragraph 42. 

*Brlas8 vom 26. 4. 1921— U III S576. 
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of preparatory institutions attached to normal schools by the 
Decree of March 22, 1922. ® But without the preparatory 
institutions the normal schools were left without a foundation, 
so that the disappearance of the normal schools as such will 
become inevitable, even though a new system of teacher prepara- 
tion were not yet established. The result of all these measures is 
that in 1926 the last of the normal school students will be 
graduated, while new candidates for positions, and these only 
in limited numbers, cannot be given employment until 1928. It 
is not impossible that the question of supply may cause certain 
difficulties for some years, however great the present oversupply 
may be ; but it has been and still is unanimously agreed that the 
preparatory institutions could not in 1920 be continued further 
without change, and that in 1922 and 1923 new preparatory 
classes or entering classes in the six-year normal schools could 
not be established. The difficulties of supply can be overcome ; 
widesweeping and significant changes in organization are never 
undertaken without transitional disturbances and limitations. 

The organization of the professional side of teacher-prepara- 
tion still awaits official decision. The plans of the educational 
authority on this subject are in general known; it looks for a 
two-year training in special pedagogical institutes on a univer- 
sity level. The duration of this course may at first sight seem 
open to criticism, but it must not be forgotten that only a pro- 
fessional training is under consideration, and not academic 
preparation of the kind obtained in the universities by secondary 
school teachers. A two-year professional course for teachers 
means almost a doubling of the time hitherto devoted to profes- 
sional subjects in the normal schools. Further, these two years 
will be continued and completed by a carefully regulated train- 
ing of young teachers in service during their “temporary 
appointments.” 

The future preparation of teachers thus represents a signifi- 
cant improvement over former conditions if considered from the 
point of view of time alone. The two years’ training will 
naturally require a strictly planned course of studies. But there 
is no reason for complaint. Not only for professional ends but 
also for the intellectual training of young teachers is it not far 

‘Erlass vom 88 . S. 19Sl^ — V III 710, 
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better that the necessary and essential professional equipment of 
the young teacher be pursued with complete devotion and thor- 
oughness instead of distracting the intellectual powers and 
interests over a wide range of subjects ? Free, independent work 
in fields specially adapted to the needs and abilities of the 
individual is not restricted by such compulsory requirements 
but is in fact facilitated. The education authority will, of 
course, do everything in its power to encourage young students 
to work freely on subjects of their choice. The two-year course 
in itself implies abandonment of university training, for a two- 
year university course is a contradiction in terms ; in addition, 
there enter other limitations which are almost insuperable. A 
teacher-preparation course which covers about ten subjects and 
which must prepare about five thousand candidates annually has 
no place in our universities. Reference has been made to the 
large number of higher institutions of learning ; but the 
pedagogical institutes cannot be combined with agricultural, 
veterinary, commercial, and art institutions. 

The universities themselves, indeed, take up a different posi- 
tion on the question of assuming the task of preparing teachers, 
but are unanimously of the opinion that they must not under- 
take the theoretical and practical training in methods of teaching 
the individual subjects. Training in special methods is, how- 
ever, a very essential part in the preparation of teachers. It is 
true that they have been considered as part of the ‘ ‘ Introduction 
to Professional Practice and have accordingly been assigned 
to ‘‘Practical Institutes'^; this is but an attempt to safeguard 
the principle that the academic side of training should be given 
by the universities. The theory of special subjects is, however, 
equally a science like “General Pedagogy,’^ and if this subject, 
adapted to the many subjects of the elementary school and to 
thousands of candidates for elementary school service, is not 
taught in the universities, it becomes clear that the universities 
could not undertake completely the theoretical preparation of 
teachers. 

If for a number of reasons the preparation of teachers must 
accordingly be given in pedagogical institutes, isolation can 
undoubtedly be seen in the plan. The Ministry is charged with 
being responsible for this new “training in isolation,’^ and 
reference is made to the Federal Constitution which in Article 
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143, Section 2, provides that the preparation of teachers should 
be regulated on the principles “that apply to higher education 
in general. ’ ^ It is, however, obvious from the nature of the case 
that a form of training whose content and aim are whoUy 
determined by professional interests must be distinguished from 
courses for other professions. Secondary school teachers also 
receive their professional preparation, not in universities, but in 
secondary schools. If the charge of training in isolation was 
brought against the system of teacher-preparation that hitherto 
prevailed, it was justified on the ground that separation for 
vocational purposes began too early. One objection at any rate 
should not be brought against the preparation of teachers in 
universities, and that is that the academic training of teachers 
should not be placed on the same level either in character or m 
standard as the work pursued in the university, that here, as it 
were, there should be a lowering of the requirements, because 
other aims in teacher preparation are more important. But the 
Ministry is firmly convinced that any system of teacher prepara- 
tion is wrong which fails to develop strong personalities in 
teachers, and further that every educational effort remains in 
the last analysis futile which does not include every part of the 
aim of education, which fails to realize every educational value, 
including those that are outside of and lie beyond the intellect. 
From this starting-point, very significant suggestions will be 
issued for the inner life and general organization of pedagogical 
institutes. Both of these must be strong and sound, promoted 
and cultivated by men and women whose whole lives are rooted 
in work with the young, who know and live the life of the 
elementary school, who have the finest appreciation of its finest 
needs, who enter on their task with love and reverence. With 
this as the aim of the Prussian education authority, there can 
then be no doubt that if the academic training of the teachers is 
not thoroughly grounded, if the new institutions should cultivate 
perhaps a false, superficial type of intellectualism, then it would 
be better to leave the reform of teacher preparation alone. It 
is obvious that pedagogical “intellectualism” must be overcome; 
but it was the lack of academic knowledge that permitted this 
intellectualism to dominate, and it is academic scholarship that 
points to the decisive significance of the teacher's personality 
for success in the task of education, and, on the other hand, 
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indicates the interdependence of all educational aims and values. 
Hence the training of the pedagogical institutes should be organ- 
ized with these interconnections as a starting-point. The theo- 
retical training of the young teachers in the professional subjects 
should be pursued with all earnestness and thoroughness; it 
should be, if not in direction, yet certainly in quality, of a 
university level. This would in particular be the standard for 
the selection of teachers. During the period of transition there 
will be many obstacles to overcome on this point, but a genera- 
tion of teachers is growing who measure up to the magnitude of 
the task, and who with appropriate academic training and with 
fine pedagogical skill combine everything that we regard as 
essential in the education of teachers besides intensive practical 
training, cultivation of personal life, social spirit, spirit of 
devotion to youth and service for youth, and in the narrow 
sphere of professional preparation, the pursuit of art and physi- 
cal training. Everything will depend on a consciously planned 
organization of the powers that we regard as essential for the 
education of the young. The pedagogical institutes will develop 
something quite new, a life of society for society, a gathering 
and assembly of young men inspired with enthusiasm for their 
profession, who must learn as early as possible how difficult a 
profession is for all who pursue it earnestly and conscientiously. 
This earnestness and this recognition must be taken into con- 
sideration in the development and organization, the existing 
limitations and restrictions must certainly be removed with 
determination, and care must certainly be taken that no new 
errors and eccentricities arise, that the new really becomes better 
than the old. 

The question of ‘‘denominationar^ teacher preparation has 
recently given rise to lively discussions. The right of the de- 
nominations in education is, after all that has been said earlier 
(see pp. 14 ff.) on the subject, incontestable and is hardly 
denied by those who reject religious education for themselves. 
The question here is whether sectarian and secular lines should 
be drawn in the training of teachers. The Ministry has found 
the solution to this question dictated not by politics but by the 
Constitution and statute. If we are to have in the future schools 
which in accordance with the Constitution and statute are some- 
times differentiated on denominational and secular lines, and 
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sometimes bring together teachers and pupils of every denom- 
inational and every secular point of view, and if it is practically 
impossible, for reasons of organization and finance, to prepare 
teachers for these different types of schools in the same institu- 
tions, then segregation in their preparation is unavoidable. The 
Ministry deserves neither praise nor blame on this account ; the 
course adopted has been imposed on it. That an educational 
theory which has its foundation in a definite point of view is not 
on that account unscientific should be denied by no one who is 
familiar with the character of this subject. Similarly it is quite 
intelligible without further proof that what is necessary for 
pedagogical institutes is not on that account applicable to uni- 
versities and technical institutions. 

The plans of the Ministry for the reorganization of teacher 
preparation have met with widespread approval not only in 
parliamentary groups, but also among the education authorities 
of other states in Germany. But criticisms have been raised 
against these plans in spite of the moderation and care with 
which they were drafted, and little would be gained to consider 
such criticisms lightly. Yet the question involved in the reform 
of the preparation of teachers is not to satisfy class demands, as 
is maintained by superficial critics, but to raise the level of 
elementary education and consequently of popular culture, and 
the question whether the plans of the administration can serve 
this purpose is surely serious enough. 

In the main the criticisms deal with three points : Whether 
the poverty-stricken state can bear the cost of the new system 
for long, whether this form of teacher-preparation may be ex- 
pected to secure the necessary supply of recruits, and whether 
in particular it is suited to the character and special functions 
of service in the elementary school. 

The first question can after careful calculation be answered 
briefly thus : that the means to be provided by the state for the 
establishment and maintenance of the six-year normal schools 
are quite adequate for the creation of the required number of 
Aufhauschvlen and pedagogical institutes, and later to cover the 
cost also of a moderate improvement of teachers’ salaries in so 
far as this seems justified by the changed system of preparation. 
This being the case, the education authority was able without 
reservation to meet the determination of the Ministry of State 
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that no new charges be imposed on the state by the new system. 
The favorable result is due on the whole to the fact that the 
maintenance of the large number of normal schools was rela- 
tively expensive, while the new plans involve considerable sav- 
ings on account of the acceptance of existing secondary schools 
for the general academic training of teachers, and on account of 
the centralization of the professional preparation in higher 
institutes, which at the same time make more appropriate 
methods of instruction possible. 

The problem of supply of recruits is generally determined by 
the view that for a secondary school graduate the choice of 
university is, as it were, natural, and that the young candidates 
for the teaching profession, once they have passed the final 
examination would sacrifice two years more'’ in order to enter 
an academic profession. As a matter of fact, the situation is in 
reality quite different. Forty per cent of secondary school 
graduates already enter practical careers, and it cannot be 
doubted that many of the young people who for one reason or 
another deny themselves university study would readily decide 
to select the teaching profession if they can obtain an assured 
position in it earlier than in a commercial or official career. It 
must be admitted that the number of students who, now and in 
the future, first decide on the teaching profession at the close of 
their school course, is not adequate to meet the need; much 
more pertinent is the question whether approximately the same 
number of students who hitherto entered the preparatory insti- 
tutions and normal schools, will in the future attend the sec- 
ondary schools, the regular or the Aufhauschulen, with the 
intention of entering the teaching profession by way of sec- 
ondary school graduation and the pedagogical institute. This 
question must be answered in the affirmative, if the widespread 
leaning among the youth of the people toward the teaching pro- 
fession continues in the future and the cost of preparation is 
not higher than before the War. The great majority, about 
eighty per cent, of future candidates will then attend a school 
at home or in the immediate neighborhood up to their nineteenth 
year. So far as the regular secondary schools are concerned, 
these will almost all be affected by the proposed reduction of 
fees, and even the pupils in the Aufbmschulen can up to almost 
seventy-three per cent, according to available information, re- 
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main at liome to the end of their school course. In contrast with 
this, about the same percentage of candidates (at least seventy- 
five per cent) formerly attended an institution away from home 
from fourteen to twenty, an inevitable result of the professional 
school system, and if one-third of these were admitted to the 
boarding houses of the normal school during the second half of 
their training period, the expenses of board were still higher than 
the cost of maintenance at home. At the close of the normal school 
period, there followed usually the fairly expensive period of 
military service, so that appointments took place as a rule on the 
completion of the twenty-first year; while in the future the 
period from nineteen to twenty-one will be occupied with attend- 
ance at a pedagogical institute. In general attendance at a 
pedagogical institute away from home will be expected of 
future teacher candidates, but the cost of both years 
will be considerably reduced, according to the plans of the ad- 
ministration, by the award of the usual privileges, — remission of 
tuition fees, and grants of subsidies. These privileges are not 
intended to attract unsuitable elements, but to facilitate the 
preparation of able men and women from the less well-to-do 
classes for service in the elementary school. The state will 
never be able to abandon the grant of such privileges for can- 
didates for the elementary school service, if it wishes to maintain 
the elementary school and service in this school in intimate con- 
nection with wide sections of our people. If all these conditions 
which are here merely sketched in outline are appreciated, the 
significant fact emerges that the homes from which the supply 
of teachers has come hitherto will continue in the future to be 
in the position to send their boys and girls into the teaching pro- 
fession. It may then be that in individual cases a change in 
plans may be made before or after the final school examination, 
as happens often enough, and that a graduate may in spite of 
previous plans decide in favor of the teaching profession. But 
the opinion frequently heard, that a great many graduates will 
give up their intention of becoming elementary school teachers 
in order to take ‘‘two years more’’ and enter a profession with 
full academic standing, is erroneous, for in reality it means an 
addition on the average of six or seven years if the time up to 
remunerative appointment is included. 

It is obvious that young people who wish to devote themselves 
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to the teaching profession must take appointments in rural 
schools into account. Is there any likelihood that one who feels 
a real calling for this profession will allow himself to be de- 
terred by this ? Is it less worthy and satisfactory to cooperate 
in the essential and moral training of our rural youth ? Several 
other considerations may be adduced on this question of service 
in the country. The determining factor will surely be personal 
inclination, just as this is decisive in other callings. Where 
this inclination, this personal joy and devotion exist, there a 
young teacher will be ready to accept service in a village school ; 
where this is lacking, the state will dispense with such teachers 
without sorrow even in the city school. The Ministry has fre- 
quently pointed out in the founding of Aufbauschulen that above 
all it is important to get hold of the local forces of the open 
country and to prepare them for service in the reconstruction of 
all our people. It had in mind particularly the forces in the 
country that are of significance as the future educators of our 
rural youth. It is convinced that it is from these classes of 
society that there will come teachers for the rural school who 
admirably meet all the requirements that must be met by the 
future rural school teachers. We know what we owe to the 
rural school and its maintenance ; its needs will be considered to 
the fullest extent in the plans to be published for the pedagogical 
institutes. 

The question whether training in secondary schools and in- 
stitutes of a university level is suitable for future elementary 
school teachers is determined by the requirements imposed by the 
elementary school on its teachers now and in the future. Pro- 
found changes have taken place in educational theory, which in 
their fundamental spirit are of permanent significance and whose 
compelling influences can be checked by no school. It is on the 
whole incomprehensible that any other theory will be pursued 
in the elementary school than that taught by science and adopted 
by other schools. This newer theory cannot be put into practice 
without a considerable amount of independence and maturity 
of educational judgment, and these conditions can only be satis- 
fied by a course of training which after graduation from the 
secondary school finds its culmination and completion in in- 
struction of a university character. It obviously follows that 
the new preparation must include everything that the teacher 
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needs. This applies to knowledge of content subjects and skill 
in the artistic-technical subjects; it applies to educational theory 
as well as to practice in teaching. On all these points there is 
no justification for the worries that have arisen. Through ap- 
propriate utilization of educational possibilities in the secondary 
schools and equally appropriate organization of the pedagogical 
institutes care will be taken that the future teacher lacks none 
of the equipment that he needs for his task. In many things^ 
the former normal schools well indicated the right way ; in the 
last decades their standards and contributions have risen as 
high as possible, and have already pointed beyond themselves 
to a new organization with higher aims. In the last analysis, 
in spite of all signs to the contrary, the question is not to break 
with the past, but to continue the evolution with other means 
and other methods. 

For a long time it appeared as though the choice before the 
government was to leave the preparation of teachers in its tradi- 
tional forms, or to risk the practical interests with new forms. 
The Prussian Ministry considers that it must be regarded as a 
fortunate dispensation that at a time of economic need a way 
has been found which guarantees the most suitable preparation 
for our elementary school teachers without imposing new 
burdens on state or parents, or endangering the supply of 
teachers needed by the elementary schools. The Ministry under- 
took with full confidence the solution of this difficult problem; 
it hopes that the method adopted by it is sound, that it will 
provide the elementary school with teachers who in the finest 
sense of the word will be educators of the people, teachers and 
educators of youth, leaders of the people. 



CHAPTER V 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 

I, REFORM OP EXISTING SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 

The educational ideals of the secondary schools were particu- 
larly the subjects of heated controversy during the critical days 
of the Revolution. Even during the War serious defects in the 
secondary school system had already been frankly recognized.^ 
After the disaster those who sincerely desired to help the sec- 
ondary schools of the future by open criticism and significant 
proposals for reform were joined by others in the days of the 
political change who loudly characterized the traditional second- 
ary schools as the fundamental root of our troubles and pro- 
fessed to see the cause of the unfortunate outcome of the War 
in the false training by which the nation was miseducated in the 
secondary schools. Hard words were heard in the Prussian 
Parliament to the effect that, just as the Prussian elementary 
school teacher had been the victor at Koniggratz, so the 
World War was lost through the German secondary school 
teacher. More serious than these criticisms which emanated 
from politicians and agitators and to which the Ministry paid 
no attention, was the criticism of those who wished to create a 
new foundation for popular education by a reorganization of the 
whole school system. 

Serious objections had already been raised even in the trenches 
against the particularism of the secondary school system, and 
a demand was made for the greatest degree of uniformity and 
simplicity in form and organization. This was the meeting- 
point of wishes which had already been loudly expressed before 
the War, especially at the large conferences of elementary school 
teachers, and which demanded the common school as the basis 
of a completely new organization of the German school system, 

SNorrenberg, P., Die devtscJie Schule Tiach dem Weltkriege (Leipzig, 
1916 ). 
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which barely left room for the existing types of secondary 
schools. The proponents (of whom Tews is the best representa- 
tive) started out with a six-year foundation school (Grund- 
schule) upon which were to be built a three-year middle school 
followed by a three-year upper school, with the result that only 
this three-year superstructure remained as a secondary school 
in the accepted sense of the term. The majority of opinion that 
demanded this common German school system was relatively 
strong. Behind Tews there stood many thousands of elementary 
school teachers who supported this scheme. These demands, 
therefore, implied the strongest possible lower and middle 
foundation as the basis for a training for the learned professions 
only then to be broadly differentiated. The fundamental idea 
of this reform, in addition to the social demand, was a certain 
automatic selection of gifted pupils through and beyond the 
elementary school. Some recognized the conception of the new 
school most clearly realized in the common school and a man 
like Harnack at the Federal Educational Conference expressed 
his sympathy for this idea as most significant and profound, 
but rejected it in view of the needs of our widely ramified cultural 
life, particxilarly on account of its obvious depreciation of the 
conditions underlying successful scientific life and research. 
This plan was doomed to failure; even at the Federal Educa- 
tional Conference it was not accepted, and it is greatly to the 
credit of Tews that as representative of the elementary school 
teachers he agreed, with the representatives of the secondary 
school teachers, on a compromise that demanded the four-year 
Grundschule and permitted the development of a widely dif- 
ferentiated system of secondary institutions on this basis. As 
a consequence the idea of the “German school,'' for which Tews 
stood all his life, lost its force. The idea of the differentiated 
common school was victorious over purely schematic pro- 
posals. The propaganda for Tews' common school ideas was 
silenced. 

No less sharp was the fight at the time of the political change 
which was waged by the so-called Entschiedene Schulreformer 
against the existing secondary schools, and has not yet died 
down. Their numbers have perhaps declined; but the handful 
of those who are contending for the type of school advocated 
by them is closely knit together. At the Federal Educational 
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Conference they were represented by Karsen and Oestreich, 
The center of their attack made with the bitterest criticism is 
conducted against the traditional secondary schools. They have 
been, it is alleged, only schools of a dead tradition, of the most 
unreal rationalism. Living wholly in the past, they developed 
formal understanding as a means for individual adjustment to 
the world. Analysis, specialization, characterize the work of the 
secondary schools ; nowhere is access provided to unending prob- 
lems of the world around us. Division and separation constitute 
their peculiar features ; separation and division were the results 
attained by their existence and work. The secondary school sys- 
tem presents a true picture of the age of inner lack of freedom 
and subject specialization. Such were and still are the charges. 
In their plan the Entschiedene Schulreformer demand the 
School of Experience, the School of Production,^ which alone 
furnishes the positive powers of life that seeks and creates types. 
Its task is, they claim, to free and to organize for experiencing. 
This life which manifests itself in a different form in each in- 
dividual while continuing always to be one and the same life, 
surrounding all existence, all men, must be released, must be 
organized for experiencing. This result, however, cannot 
be attained through general ideas, through a consecrated scheme, 
through practical demands imposed by the culture of the mo- 
ment, but only out of the heart of life itself. ‘‘It is not the 
external that has to form man, but man is to be placed in a 
position to express himself, no matter what form he gives to the 
external.” Following their method — the school is a coopera- 
tive group for work and life — as well as their organization — ^the 
pupils are divided in accordance with their bent and inclination 
into work-groups — ^this school of experience implies the complete 
abandonment of the old secondary school types and their ar- 
rangement of years and types. By a radical breach with the past 
they wish to create something completely new and take care 
that in creating this new system they have teachers and people 
who reject the old ideas. This is a utopia which was rejected 
by the Federal Educational Conference by a large majority. 
Experiments along the lines of these ideas may well be under- 
taken, and are perhaps to be welcomed, but for the development 


• Mrlehnia^chule, TroduT(ftiom$clviile, 
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of our educational system such ideas cannot be taken as sug- 
gestive. 

While the proposals of Tews and Karsen implied a revolution 
in secondary education which found no response among the real 
experts, the conflict between other reform plans, which were ex- 
tensively proposed, had to be taken more seriously. The pro- 
posals of Karl Reinhardt^ commanded great attention because 
they emanated from a man who has for long enjoyed a prominent 
position in the field of secondary education and has, as presid- 
ing councillor in the Prussian Ministry for many years, acquired 
an insight into the organization of secondary education such as 
no other man has enjoyed. Starting from the principle of the 
twofold requirement, the one looking chiefly to the practical 
and artistic, the other to the theoretical side, Reinhardt proposed 
a stronger development of the middle school as organized under 
the Regulations of February 3, 1910, on the basis of the four- 
year GrundschvXe, side by side with the extended upper grades 
of the elementary school. On the one side, this institution should 
be open to all pupils on completion of the Qrundschule whose 
ability on the practical and artistic side justified further train- 
ing beyond the elementary school; such pupils should be pre- 
pared for successful attendance in professional schools. On the 
other side, the middle school should serve as the preparatory 
school for all who should later attend a six-year secondary 
school ( Oierrealschul&y Gymnasiuniy Bealgymnasium) from their 
twelfth to their eighteenth years in accordance with their ability. 
The duration of instruction in the middle school for future 
pupils of the secondary schools should be two years, so that all 
who would later enter a secondary school would attend the 
elementary school for four years and the middle school for two 
years, and finish with six years of secondary education. In- 
timately connected though this idea is at first sight with the 
idea of the common school, it is still open to serious criticism. 

The middle school from the point of view of both aim and 
method is not an academic school in the same sense as the sec- 
ondary schools. Able pupils, particularly if they enjoy as- 
sistance at home, can be prepared in it to pass into secondary 
schools, but this type of school cannot be the universal prepara- 

•Ip Neufestaltmp des deutschen ScJiuly;e$en$ (Leipzig, 1919). 
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tory school. It is obvious that the foundation course in a foreign 
language in the first class of the middle school must be organized 
quite differently than in the lowest class of the Oierrealschvle, 
The same holds true of mathematics, natural sciences, German, 
history, and other subjects. The danger that the middle school 
would gradually adopt the methods of instruction of the sec- 
ondary schools and that the aim of this type of school would 
disappear is so great that for the sake of the middle school and 
its significance a compromise must be rejected which at a time 
of political unrest seeks to build bridges in order to save the 
form of the common school. 

Reinhardt’s proposals again were not adopted as the basis for 
the reconstruction of the Prussian educational system. As early 
as the Federal Educational Conference, in which Reinhardt him- 
self took no part, they were withdrawn both in the Second Com- 
mittee^ (School Organization), as well as at the plenary session. 

At the same time, the Conference gave expression to the aim 
to which the Prussian Ministry had directed its attention from 
the beginning, that while recognizing the necessity of establish- 
ing an organic common school system with opportunities for 
forward progress and for transfer between all kinds, no change 
should be permitted to be introduced in the traditional aims of 
the different types of schools, in the methods, or in the duration 
of the course. 

In spite of all criticism and attack, the Ministry held close to 
this point of view from the start, not without full consciousness 
of the fact that much must be improved within the secondary 
schools and drastic reforms must be introduced. At no time were 
the complaints louder than during and after the War that the 
natural cultural possessions did not enjoy in our secondary 
schools the position they merit, that our higher schools are too 
‘‘foreign.” Moreover, the War and the Revolution showed with 
startling clearness that between popular and higher education, 
between the elementary and the secondary school, between 
elementary and secondary school teachers there existed a cleav- 
age which reached down into the depths of the people’s life and 
community of culture and was constantly becoming wider. 

*The Second Oommittee (School Organization) consisted of eighty-two 
members under the chairmanship of Dr. Jabnk^ of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 
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From another angle living contact with the present was found 
to be lacking in the secondary schools. No bridge appeared to 
exist between the ideal of the school and the everyday life of the 
people and youth. One spoke of a Chinese wall around the sec- 
ondary schools. Others again charged that cultural fields of the 
greatest importance, like art, music, political theory, social 
organization, citizenship, economies, and many other subjects 
found no place in the secondary schools compared with the tra- 
ditional school subjects. The proposal was therefore made that 
the old schools should be fundamentally changed or that provi- 
sion be made for modern educational needs in new school types. 
The most serious criticism was that which pointed to the organ- 
ization of subjects of instruction side by side or in opposition 
to each other, to the unmethodical variety of our schools, to the 
multiplicity of the unbalanced educational tendencies which 
lacked any central objective and which actually prevented inten- 
sive pursuit of subjects that characterize any particular type of 
school without actually giving a so-called general education. It 
is well from time to time to bear in mind this criticism of the 
secondary schools, even though expressed in harsh terms, in 
view of the objections brought against the reorganization of the 
school system by those who praise the good old days. We are 
quick to forget. Unfortunately, indeed, we forget too quickly 
that the recognition of the need of a reorganization of our school 
system has long since become a commonplace with aU. The 
criticism which sounded a warning note was really serious. 

For the sake of common educational ends these earnest critics 
proposed a common secondary school in which there is grouped 
around a core of cultural subjects specialized instruction adapted 
to individual capacities and vocational needs with as flexible 
organization as possible. In sharp contrast to these others 
proposed that the traditional types of schools should in fact be 
reinforced with their own peculiar characteristics and that the 
varied educational objectives that can no longer be met by one 
school should be satisfied through division 'of labor and differen- 
tiation. The Prussian Ministry neither could nor would adopt 
the first course, convinced as it was that the educational tend- 
encies whose peculiar potentialities ^.ad been developed in the 
old school types stiU continue to-day and cannot be artificially 
suppressed. The educational values that are based on them 
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urgently demanded their perpetuation. Reforms could therefore 
succeed only if conceived in conformity with their particular 
educational ideal and do not consist in identification with other 
school types. It would have been an irreparable loss for German 
cultural life if external pressure had led to the abolition of exist- 
ing types of schools. 

Accordingly, the reorganization of the system of secondary 
education, begun in 1924, is deliberately connected with the tra- 
ditional school types, and continues — ^let it be emphasized — ^the 
further development of the characteristics of each type as in- 
troduced in 1901. 

The Ministry before undertaking the reorganization had al- 
ready introduced a new type of secondary school, the Deutsche 
Oherschule (see pp. 84 ff,), in which new educational content 
and tendencies were to be worked out. Furthermore, it was the 
intention of the Ministry that more scope should be given in the 
older schools to the new and important ideals in education. In 
the future old types of secondary schools will have in common 
a core of German or cultural subjects which, while more extensive 
in the Deutsche Oherschule, will nowhere have less than one- 
third of the time. This increase was already required to prevent 
a complete breakdown of the curriculum of the secondary schools 
as a result of the differentiation of objectives and becomes par- 
ticularly significant in view of the new function that has been 
added in the meantime to the conditional purposes of the sec- 
ondary school. For in the future, as was pointed out above, 
(pp. 50 fl.), the elementary school teachers for whom these 
subjects are of special importance in their later work will pass 
through the secondary school and remain until graduation. In a 
very real sense the secondary school thus assumes the central posi- 
tion in national education. They will be genuinely incorporated 
in the common school system more firmly than would have been 
possible merely by a scheme of organization. 

It would have been simple in the external organization to 
incorporate in the school system the common foundation for the 
secondary schools established by Reinhardt and to adopt the 
general introduction of the Reform Plan. In this way it would 
have been possible to create a common foundation with one 
foreign language for the whole secondary school system so that 
the decision of the pupil on the choice of a particular type of 
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institution would be postponed to the end of the seventh school 
year, or about the thirteenth or fourteenth year of his life. 
Sound reasons can be alleged for this common foundation. By 
the time a pupd is thirteen, provided the school and home are in 
close connection, an almost certain judgment can be reached on 
his ability. The guidance of a pupil of more mature age to a 
course in classical languages or mathematics and sciences or 
modern languages protects the school, the home, and the pupils 
against misjudgments which were often fraught with serious 
consequences. If in the three-year intermediate course (Sexta 
to Quarta) the capacities, diligence, will and inclination of a 
pupil are carefully observed, the observations can be used as an 
almost certain basis for guidance according to differences of 
ability and easily recognizable bent. Undoubtedly, the idea of 
the Eeform Plan has such practical advantages that it can never 
be wholly abandoned from our educational system. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt that the first foreign language could 
only be a living language. On this point the idea of the Eeform 
Plan, so attractive on the constructive side, must fall; the 
humanistic Gymnasium defies incorporation into this plan. 
The proposal to return to Latin as the first foreign language 
ignores the realities of life, and would sound the death knell of 
Eeai institutions. The fact, however, that such a proposal could 
be seriously made indicates the strength of the desire even to-day 
to utilize the peculiar power of this language from the start 
and to overcome the difficulties as early as possible in order to 
lay a sound foundation for later study of all languages. This 
must be the peculiar task of the Gymnasium which would be 
most injured by the one-sided introduction of the Eeform Plan. 

The advocates of the Plan have constantly emphasized that 
the form of the traditional Gymnasium and Bealgymnasium 
can be retained, especially in larger cities, side by side with the 
Eeform institutions. It is quite clear, however, that the 
Gymnasium would have suffered a serious loss and not merely 
in number of schools; more important would have been the 
loss to its peculiar character. The Prussian Ministry, after 
experiments with the Bealgymnasium, has been driven by the 
reports made to the conviction that this type is not practicable 
as the regular form of the Gymnasium, Apart from the fact 
that the number of pupils who later elect Greek, which older 
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pupils find difficult to learn on account of the wealth of forms, 
remains small everywhere, it has been shown that the Reform- 
gymnasium requires specially favorable conditions to succeed. 
Where a specially trained faculty, enthusiastic for its difficult 
task, and a selected body of pupils are available, it has produced 
excellent results; and here its continuance in future should be 
possible. As a rule, however, the task of the Gymnasium re- 
quires for both Latin and Greek a course such as the old type 
of Gymnasium has hitherto provided. There is by no means the 
suggestion here that lower requirements should be imposed on 
the pupils. It should be confessed quite frankly that not a 
small number of the humanistic schools, which exist under 
unfavorable conditions, has been unable to maintain the tradi- 
tional standards of the humanistic institutions. It is not neces- 
sary that the number of old Gymnasia remain as high as at 
present. Fewer Gymnasia of the older type, but in them more 
scholarly activity under teachers who possess a profound hu- 
manistic background, and with pupils who were formerly more 
carefully selected than is unfortunately often the case, such 
is the demand made by the Ministry as well as the warmest 
defenders of the humanistic Gymnasium, Not numbers but the 
spirit that prevails in these institutions should be determining. 
Accordingly, the Ministry has decided in its reform to retain 
the nine-year Latin and six-year Greek course of the old hu- 
manistic Gymnasium, For reasons that have been carefully 
weighed, it has rejected the attractive proposal to sacrifice some- 
thing great and important for the sake of what appears super- 
ficially to be the idea of the common school. This action was 
taken in spite of the insistent demand from many sides for a 
common intermediate stage with a modern language as the 
general basis of secondary education. 

Starting with these ideas, the reorganization which was begun 
in February, 1924, the Memorandum of the Mimstry,^ now 
generally available, has retained a double foundation for boys. 
Latin will be the first foreign language in the future in the 
Gymnasium, in which instruction in a modern language may be 
substituted in the middle stage, and in the Bealgymnasium, 
The work of the first three classes is common to both. The Re- 

* Benkschrift des Ministertums (Weidmannsche Buchhaadlung, Berlin, 
1924 ). 
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farmre(dgymn<mum, the Olerrealschule, and the Deutsche Oier- 
schule begin with a modern language.® Within this system there 
is a common foundation for three years, which for the first two 
types is extended to five years. The transfer to and from the 
Deutsche Oberschule after five years is still relatively slight. 
For girls, with whom the classical course still has a modest place, 
the need of a double foundation did not exist for this reason. 
Hence the Studienanstalten follow the Reform Plan, since the 
pupils, without exception, because of their combination with the 
Lyzeum, begin with one of the modern languages.’' 

With this scheme, it was necessary to work out clearly the 
character of the existing school types. The development of our 
secondary education, besides the multiplicity of uncorrelated 
educational ideals, has resulted in a piling up of subject matter 
which resulted in exercising too strong and compelling a claim 
on the youth in school and in preparation for school. Hence, 
practically all educators insistently demanded a reduction in the 
number of weekly periods in the secondary schools to about 
thirty a week, bearing in mind the danger of overpressure and 
the necessity of mental relaxation of the young through physical 
culture of all kinds and in particular through excursions and 
athletics. So much greater stress was placed on the need of 
periods of relaxation by the needs of the times due to under- 
nourishment that the administration could not ignore it. Prac- 
tically every party in the Prussian Diet had sponsored this de- 
mand in 1923. Its adoption was possible only if the secondary 
institutions of every type again retired, not without some painful 
sacrifice, within the field that represents their specific educa- 
tional ideal. The further reform of secondary education has 
accordingly been undertaken also from this point of view, and 
the Ministry had already issued time-schedules at the beginning 
of 1924 which after mature consideration reduced the length of 
instruction in all secondary schools except the Aufbcmschule to 
an average of thirty periods a week.® 

Every thoughtful person recognizes that this result cannot 
be attained by mere curtailment of this or that subject. In each 

•By Brlaas 'uom 10, fS, 190S, V II 157, ZentraWlatt, p. 88, the choice 
between French and English has been made optional, 

^ See charts on pp. 174-75 and Part II showing the organization 
of secondary schools for boys and girls. 

• Erlaas vom IS, S, 1924 — II 295. ZeniraXblatt, p. 122. 
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of the existing types of school the test had to he made whether 
its attainment was prevented by a multiplicity of subjects which 
was piled up like a barrier. A dominant aim was most easily 
recognizable in the Gymnasium and in the Deutsche Oherschule. 
Accordingly, it was simplest to take away from both whatever 
had no specific educational value for attaining the designated 
objective. Reconstruction was more difficult in the Oherreal- 
schvle and above aU in the Realgymnasium in which in the course 
of their evolution the latest aim had been subjected to more or 
less serious modifications. 

The whole organization of the Deutsche Oh&rschule (see 
pp. 84 ff.) was from the start based on the possibility of a 
reduction of the class periods. The fundamental principles of 
the reform were already formulated when it was created, so 
that the adjustment was easiest in this ease. 

In the Gymnasium, in which in addition to the subjects that 
furnish the core of all school types both ancient languages must 
naturally furnish the characteristic educational elements, a few 
difficulties arose because those who are concerned about its per- 
petuation have opposed a clear definition of aim. They made 
no attempt to deny even in theory that the humanistic Gym- 
nasium had in the last decades assumed a series of subjects 
which prevented the carrying out of their educational ideal 
that ‘‘the path to German education lies through ancient cul- 
ture.^’ In the opinion of the Prussian authorities the central 
feature could most successfully have been saved for the course 
which leads through ancient languages into the life of ancient 
culture by requiring in addition only one modern language to be 
studied in somewhat diminished scope and yet not merely for 
practical purposes alone, and by providing the further necessary 
curtailment in mathematics. It was considered, however, that it 
must be anticipated in practice that this type of QymThosmm, 
maintained for years past in Bavaria, could not hold its own 
in competition with other secondary schools. The Ministry, after 
some hesitancy, took this position, which at the same time does 
not argue profound faith in the strength of this educational 
aim, into consideration only to the extent that it did not 
affect the peculiar character of the Gymnasium, It decided, 
therefore, to assign a larger place to the modern language than 
was originally planned and to curtail mathematics only to a 
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slight extent. Consequently a reduction had to be made in the 
time for Latin. The administration regrets the sacrifice, but 
believes that the character of the Gymnasium is not affected 
thereby. The abolition of translation into Latin as a requirement 
for graduation means a genuine reduction of the load on Latin 
instruction. In any case this but represents the logical evolu- 
tion of a movement which began with the disappearance of the 
Latin essay. The question whether both classical languages are 
assigned a coordinate place is answered forever by the time- 
schedule ; Latin, as the first language taken up, continues to be 
the foundation for language study and maintains its promi- 
nence in both the lower and the middle stages in the total periods 
assigned to it. In the upper stage Latin will in most schools 
take a secondary place to Greek. The increased flexibility which 
should be introduced everywhere from now on in place of the 
former rigid course of study will not prevent the possibility of 
laying greater stress on Latin where the need arises. 

The OierreaZschule has, in course of time, adopted more and 
more the mathematical-scientific group of subjects as its special 
feature. The reform has proceeded on the plan of reducing 
somewhat the emphasis on the two foreign languages, while 
strongly stressing the educational values of mathematics and 
natural sciences. This is in harmony with the aim of this 
type of school, as it becomes more fuUy developed, that in place 
of one of the customary modern languages another, whose need 
is determined by local conditions, may be substituted; the ad- 
ministration has in mind Spanish, Russian, Polish, and Danish. 

For the Bealgymnasium the chief emphasis must be on French 
and English, which serve as an introduction to the life and civil- 
ization of both the leading natioiis which whether side by side 
with or in opposition to us have determined the development of 
Europe. To emphasize the distinctive national characteristics, 
whatever our political relations may be, is at present a task for 
German education. It may be questioned to what extent Latin is 
necessary for this task. This language is obviously an excellent 
foundation for the study of language and cannot entirely be dis- 
pensed with either by the side of or, better, before the study of 
French in particular. The culture of the three Western Euro- 
pean nations has its roots in that period of European history 
which was not so strictly differentiated and which linguistically 
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was dominated by the Latin. But if the principle of a limitation 
of content is to be taken seriously, it is impossible in the Bealgym- 
nasium to pursue all these subjects with equal intensity. Fur- 
ther, mathematics and natural sciences have contributed impor- 
tant features to the type of culture which should be the basis of 
this school. It is, therefore, justifiable on the face of things to 
give these subjects wider scope than in the Gymnasium. This 
holds true even if the thesis is rejected that this is not demanded 
by the tradition of the Bealgymnasium. In no type of school can 
the principles underlying the reorganization be so little linked up 
with its past development as in the Bealgymnasium, which was 
characterized by the formless multiplicity which the reorganiza- 
tion wishes to abolish. It was essential, therefore, to give this 
type of school a character which has already been more markedly 
developed in all others. The administration has been convinced 
that the mathematical-scientific subjects must be given greater 
consideration. The question of Latin became the more difdcult. 
In the Bealgymnasium, which is indispensable side by side with 
the Gymnasium and which also begins with Latin, this language 
is so deeply rooted in the common foundation of the first three 
years that no other course is open than to use it as the keystone 
of the whole structure. Care must naturally be taken that the 
Latin course in the Bealgymnasium does not lean too far over in 
the direction of the Gymnasium, It must be incorporated into 
the aims of this school, which are quite different and to the 
attainment of which it can undoubtedly make a real contribu- 
tion because the fruits of its work, begun in the earliest stages, 
are allowed to mature. In the BeformreaZgymnasium the situa- 
tion is quite different. Begun several years later, Latin cannot 
because of its difficulty become the chief factor in the educational 
task of the school. It would be more appropriate if the language 
were here given quite a different status and French and Eng- 
lish were in practice made the chief language subjects. Their 
position in the Bealgymnasium is, it must be admitted, least 
affected by Latin, and it requires careful attention in the practice 
of the next few years to maintain a proper balance and to avoid 
the mistakes of the old Bealgymnasium. 

These are the methods pursued in the reorganization of the 
system of secondary education. Intimately connected by a com- 
mon core of German or cultural subjects, with special stress on 
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classical, modern language, mathematical, scientific, or specifi- 
cally German subject matter, there are four ways for acquir- 
ing knowledge of and familiarity with our many-sided German 
culture. The educational needs of our youth are to be met not by 
eliminating but by developing the special characteristics of each 
type of school. But for the very reason that such distinctively 
developed systems of education are under consideration, partic- 
ular importance must be attached to the discussion of the ques- 
tion whether it is possible or desirable to introduce flexibility into 
our somewhat rigid secondary schools and to give some attention 
to the idea of differentiated abilities by permitting a freer organ- 
ization of instruction in the last years where suitable conditions 
exist. The rigidity of the diverse types of schools had already 
been criticized as a defect long before the War and attempts were 
made to meet the needs of different ability by introducing al- 
ternative subjects, especially in the Gfymnasium (English in 
place of Greek from the fourth year on) , and later by the method 
of compensatory marking in the final examination. Occasion to 
carry this idea further has been furnished by the frequently ex- 
pressed wish that new subjects recognized as worth while be in- 
corporated in the course of study and that opportunity be pro- 
vided for the further and deeper study of subjects already in- 
cluded. To this was added another more important educational 
idea of developing the initiative of the student in a larger field 
selected by himself, and of training him in research methods of 
work before entrance to the university by specialization in a 
smaller number of subjects and by the preparation of larger 
theses as the outcome of free activity. The natural corollary 
would have been to lower the standards correspondingly in other 
subjects. This suggestion of freedom of election was to a large 
extent adopted by the Prussian administration in its Decree of 
January 24, 1922.^ 

Pour possibilities were provided by this decree of meeting the 
ideas of adapting the school to differentiated abilities, of train- 
ing for greater self-activity, and of approximating the research 
methods of the university. This could be done either by organ- 
izing groups in each class or through the provision of a core cur- 
riculum around which the free elective subjects are grouped, or 

•Erlaas vom 24. I, X922--U J1 1507, ZentraXblatt, p. 38. 
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through voluntary study groups. Finally, in those schools in 
which two types of schools with different objectives are combined 
into a double institution, the decree made it possible for pupils 
to transfer from one type to the other. The experiments intro- 
duced on the basis of these possibilities have already in their 
early stages given rise to certain criticisms. In some institutions, 
for example, in which the periods for the minor subjects were 
considerably reduced, the amount of work required in the 
major subjects^® was in no way increased. Further, it was ob- 
served that pupils often chose their subjects not on the basis of 
objective standards but according to the popularity, for ex- 
ample, or the severity of the teacher. Fashions can play a seri- 
ous part here and it must be remembered that it is not always 
the ablest or most stimulating teacher who is the most popular, 
but frequently the one who makes least demands. Other mis- 
understandings may easily arise, and have already arisen, if the 
real character of an institution disappears completely on account 
of the system of electives, and if instead of variety a regrettable 
dissipation of energy is permitted and pupils are overburdened 
with a variety of subjects that lead to confusion and super- 
ficiality. The desire to avoid serious hard work and to taste 
immediately of all fruits of knowledge must not be fostered by 
the authorities. With every wish to consider individual differ- 
ences, variety in our system of schools must not be carried to 
excess. It was the purpose of another decree issued on February 
14, 1923,^^ to direct attention anew to the point of view expressed 
in the decree of January 24, 1922. This decree aimed to cheek 
the exaggerations and one-sidedness that had sprung up in a 
number of experiments that were wrongly conceived and 
wrongly carried out. 

This question has assumed another complexion since the re- 
organization of secondary education was begun. One of the 
key questions to be answered was whether to retain the rigid 
types of schools which were inherited from the last century and 
whose particular characteristics it was one of the tasks of the 
reform of 1901 to develop further. Their abolition in favor of 

**The major subjects are those that give a school its special character, 
e.g., classics, or modem languages, or mathematics and sciences, as the case 
may be. 

^Brlass vom 1^, 2. 192^ — V II 125. Z^ntraXblatt, p. 116, 
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an elastic unitary school was advised by many who though not 
numerous were very prominent and regarded themselves as the 
advocates of an opportune advance, apart from the fact that at 
the time of the reorganization the condition of Prussia pre- 
cluded experiments whose cost would have meant an intolerable 
burden on the state and local bodies for the purposes of second- 
ary education. 

The experiences with the freer organization instituted in many 
places in accordance with the Decree of January 24, 1922, have 
already given rise to the considerations mentioned above. They 
have in fact justified the administration in deciding on the re- 
tention of the existing types of schools. This was also the con- 
clusion reached in the Federal Educational Conference, and the 
Ministry in establishing the new Deutsche Oberschule by the 
side of the old types had already announced that it intended in 
agreement with this conference of leading experts to advance 
by the process of evolution rather than of revolution. The ac- 
ceptance of the idea of selected content instead of the phantom 
of general culture^’ has compelled it to develop the different 
types of schools in accordance with its characteristic cultural 
aim. Hence, there remains little scope for a freer organization 
with the range previously mentioned. The constitution of each 
individual school implies a limitation of the earlier standard 
course of study whose operation was the basis of the Decrees of 
January 24, 1922, and February 14, 1923. That parents have 
always attached great importance to it is indicated by the fact 
that of the various secondary schools of Prussia only four per 
cent made use of the freedom granted. The new system has, 
however, taken over from the sound ideas in those experi- 
ments one which is adapted to ensure real specialization in the 
highest classes of all schools. An opportunity is offered to the 
gifted and specially interested pupils not to avoid by election 
what is not suited to the apparently one-sided but in reality 
less gifted pupil, but rather to add what serves to deepen and 
supplement the work required by the school. In spite of the 
financial diflSculties of the state, all nine-year institutions are 
allowed to assign freely a few periods over and above the regular 
periods for the organization of study groups, especially in the 
last year. That this number is limited to six periods is due 
not merely to financial considerations. At the beginning of a 
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reorganization where the aim is to relieve pupils from the mul- 
tiplicity of subjects in the secondary schools, it would in fact 
be dangerous to offer too great an opportunity to be used in 
opposition to this fundamental idea. 

In addition there remains the possibility of instituting elective 
courses, outside of the regular curriculum, in subjects not al- 
ready included here. There has been no change in the justness 
of this scheme. Thus Hebrew is a possible subject in the Gym- 
nasium, Latin in the Oherrealschid&. The only difference is 
that the moderate cost for each be separately provided. This is 
the only sacrifice which, though not easily made, is still per- 
missible, that the courses in secondary schools must be organized 
to meet the needs of the time. No one hopes more sincerely than 
the Prussian Ministry that this measure due to stress should be 
of short duration. 

When a decision of these questions has been reached for the 
regular schools along the lines suggested, it will not be impos- 
sible to approve experimental types of schools without narrow- 
mindedness. The Ministry does not here have in mind so much 
the Reformgymnasium, which has already passed beyond the ex- 
perimental state and proved its value under special circum- 
stances, even though it has not been accepted as the regular form 
for the Oymnasivm. The continuance of such successful insti- 
tutions of this kind has already been approved in quite a num- 
ber of cases. But beyond this, opportunity should be afforded 
for other experiments, including the development of the pos- 
sibilities that now exist for the freer organization of upper 
classes, — experiments which may furnish lessons for the sec- 
ondary school in general. In the case of many large schools, 
which were predominantly concerned with the freer organization 
of the upper classes, the old system of bifurcation can be retained 
by developing one part of the school in accordance with the plan 
of another school type. 

The Ministry has also adhered strictly even after the issue 
of the Law of the Grundschule to the nine-year duration of 
secondary schools for all pupils who wish to enter a secondary 
school on completing four years of attendance at the Grwnd- 
schule. On the special conditions of the Auf'bauschuLe, which is 
based on seven years of elementary education aiid whose char- 
acter may be recognized in the glasses established since April, 
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1922, a report is given in another place (see pp. 89 ff.). If the 
school career of pupils who make normal progress through 
school (4 plus 9 or 7 plus 6 (Aufbav^chule) years) is thus ex- 
tended by one year, this fact cannot be used as an argument 
against the three-year course. More than half of all pupils have 
entered the secondary school hitherto only after four years of 
attendance at the elementary school. Par more than fifty per 
cent of aU pupils have not completed the secondary school in 
nine years but have required a longer period. It is to be hoped 
that with a sound development of the Orundschule the number 
of so-called repeaters will be reduced. The fact that for the 
moment determined the Ministry in its decision to retain 
the nine-year course for the regular secondary schools was that 
the fourth year of the Grundschule in no way attempts the sub- 
jects of the first year of the secondary school and that the 
Grundschule should not be compelled to undertake a task that is 
alien to it. The relatively small number of pupils that pass 
from it to the secondary school should not force considerations 
on it that are opposed to its inner law. If the secondary school 
course were reduced to eight years, instruction in the appropri- 
ate foreign language would be shorter by a full year. One year 
of development in the secondary schools would be eliminated and 
this year, as has often been pointed out, would not be at the 
beginning but at the very end of the course. At the very time 
when the total number of weekly class periods has been reduced, 
it is quite clear that it would be extremely dangerous at this 
juncture to enter on an experiment of shortening the whole 
length of the course in a secondary school by a year. Accord- 
ing to the unanimous opinion of the whole section for second- 
ary education in the Prussian Ministry a reduction of the 
length of the course from nine to eight years would do incalcu- 
lable damage to the cultural level of our people. There will cer- 
tainly be cause later for gratitude to the Ministry for its 
resolute and determined action in retaining the nine-year course 
in the face of pressure from influential bodies and organizations, 
which proposed to shorten the length of the course by a year at 
the very time when the regulation for reduction of personnel 
came into force. The firm resolution of Prussia has already 
borne fruit J Hamburg, which had prescribed an eight-year 
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course for its secondary schools shortly after the Revolution, has 
repealed this regulation and restored the nine-year course. 

Serious disputes have always arisen on changes in organiza- 
tion of the school system. A proposal that is regarded by one 
as far-fetched and revolutionary is rejected by another as a re- 
actionary step. Thus everything that is here suggested and 
left unchanged must stand a crossfire from those who hate the 
old school and from those who most resolutely defend the ‘‘good 
old system’’ for which the War and the Revolution have no 
lesson and no problem to suggest, even in the field of secondary 
education. But more important than all changes in organiza- 
tion is, in the opinion of the administration, the aim of develop- 
ing the system of education and instruction in accordance with 
the ideas presented in the second chapter of this book. Here 
we are, it is to be hoped, in the way to establishing the school 
wholly to the end of training each individual as master of a 
strong cultural attitude and of strong moral ideas, to the end 
of promoting cultural unity and community of spirit in the 
whole population, to the end of educating to political conscious- 
ness, which should inspire the younger generation with burning 
enthusiasm for the political unity of our people. With these 
points in mind the Ministry in the reorganization of secondary 
education has attached greater value to the reform of the inner 
life and method of work in the secondary school than to 
organization and time-schedules on which public discussion has 
overwhelmingly centered. If it has in fact been warned by 
persons who must command consideration not to lose sight of 
the sober everyday work of the school in the midst of great 
educational ideas — ideas have their dangers” — ^it is justified 
in its answers that it is because we appreciate this everyday 
work that we hold the ideal up before it. 

The defects that have appeared in the inner life of second- 
ary schools are presented in detail in the Memorandum on the 
Beorganizaiion,^^ to which attention should be explicitly directed. 
The sources of the weakness that should be mentioned are 
variety and multiplicity of subjects which arise from the ideal 
of a “general education,” an ideal borrowed by the other types 
of schools from the Gymnasium of Johannes Schulze, and the 


^ DenTcschrift eur Neuordnung, 
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method of work which through a too logical development of the 
heuristic method with its play of question and answer failed to 
develop satisfactorily the self -activity of the pupils. If we add 
further that this work of the secondary school concerned itself 
almost exclusively with imparting content to the mind and often 
ignored the other aspects of developing personality, it can be 
understood that the function of education was too frequently 
left in the background. The result was that the secondary 
school was in danger of sacrificing its position as the central 
point in the life of the youth and of becoming a power which 
was felt to be alien but of which the best had somehow to be 
made. The real falsity that rose in the relation of the school 
not only to the pupil but to his home has often enough been 
the subject of complaint. The authorities hope through the new 
courses of study that are being prepared and will soon be com- 
pleted to point out ways that lead to a higher end. The drafts 
of courses of study or of parts of courses, some seven hundred 
and fifty in round numbers, presented to the Ministry by the 
teaching body, have given convincing proof that the administra- 
tion was justified at the beginning of the reorganization in stat- 
ing how closely it associated itself in its work with the desires 
of the best among the teaching personnel. Gaudig was of the 
opinion that free intellectual self-activity of pupils should estab- 
lish itself as a method in the elementary school first. But it was 
in fact clear in the draft proposals that the secondary school 
had long ago begun to turn to a method of instruction which 
employs continually independent self-activity of the pupil in 
place of the passive absorption of knowledge, however skillfully 
used. The new courses of study will apply these fundamental 
ideas to instruction, naturally taking into account the various 
stages of development of the pupils. They will have to draw 
the necessary conclusions for the administration of written tasks 
in class as well as for homework. This was one of the weakest 
points in secondary education. The reform will mean an im- 
provement of school life. It will also be of importance from 
this point of view if new courses of study seriously consider the 
principle of inner concentration which has long been proposed. 
Without exaggeration, for an idea, no matter how sensible, can 
be reduced to absurdity by exaggeration, they will not be satis- 
fied with the more or less occasional cooperation of separate sub- 
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jeet departments. They will rather have to suggest methods 
that lead to a kind of integrated instruction which grows out of 
the distribution of the scope of the subjects. Reciprocity be- 
tween the subjects and the departments that constitute the 
majors, and the general subjects of each type of school is a pre- 
liminary condition. 

Not only will the new courses of study have to offer enrichment 
and depth to the pupil to save him from the lack of connection 
between subjects which are piled up side by side with each 
other, but the teacher should be gi*anted freedom from the nar- 
rowness of definitely prescribed tasks, freedom to do independent 
work within the scope, of course, of cooperative study groups 
among the teachers. Above all things the danger must be 
avoided of allowing the work of individual institutions to become 
so differentiated that a transfer from one school to another 
is made intolerably difficult. It was thought desirable to issue 
the warning that precision and thoroughness might be sur- 
rendered as the basis for the work of every secondary school. 
This reorganization does not aim at any pampering of the pupils. 
On the contrary, the administration hopes to raise the standards, 
which will be made possible by more rational methods of work 
and consideration of the contributions of child psychology. 

The reform of secondary education, which takes all these 
points of view into consideration, will neither wish nor be able 
to lose sight of the necessity of reorganizing the leaving examina- 
tion. The regulation for this examination now in effect is in 
harmony neither with the ideas of method nor with the new 
organization of instruction especially in the last few years. If 
to this is added the alternation and regrouping of subjects as 
suggested earlier, it is obvious that the examination which is 
to decide the readiness of the pupil for life and for the uni- 
versity must be organized differently from what it is at present. 
The impression must also be avoided that in testing this readi- 
ness the problem is merely one of certifying to examinable 
knowledge. The leaving certificate should indicate that the 
young man who enters on life and devotes himself to a career 
or goes to the university, is prepared, that is, has the ability, 
to acquire knowledge for himself and to develop judgment and 
power through organized knowledge. This is worth far more 
than the possession of subject matter acquired quite extrinsieally 
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and examinable information artificially crammed. Similarly 
the consequences of the reorganization of secondary education 
will demand a reorganization of the method of preparing sec- 
ondary school teachers, a question dealt with in detail in another 
chapter. 

For the inner life of the school, which through all these 
measures should be markedly changed, serious preparation 
whose significance cannot be ignored had been made in earlier 
years. Reference should here be made to the attempt to meet 
a problem which with its superficiality and deceit has for long 
been a cross for the secondary school, that is, the participation 
of pupils in societies within the schools themselves (Decree of 
December 12, 1922).^^ On the one hand, traditional restraint 
which has always conduced to violations of school regulations; 
on the other, obscure, not quite comprehensible, prescriptions 
which unfortunately brought our school system into politics, 
both must be resolutely abandoned by the administration. The 
responsibility for membership of pupils in organizations of all 
kinds must be placed on the home, and responsibility should 
be assumed only for pupil organizations existing within the 
school itself. At the same time in the decree to which refer- 
ence was made, the responsibility was most earnestly impressed 
on the school for the aU-round education of the youth. What 
the school surrendered were only formal rights; therefore it 
had fo assume a far greater and stronger moral responsibility 
for the youth entrusted to its care. The Decree concludes with 
the words: 

If the school itself by establishing and promoting pupil organizations 
gives sympathetic attention to the youthful need for free, self-de- 
termined cooperation, if it develops all its life activities in the spirit 
of genuine cooperation in life and work, organizes class and school com- 
munities in the sense of true comradeship, if education and instruction 
are permeated with civic ideas, a more than equivalent substitute will 
be found for many formal requirements. The school will insure the 
effectiveness of its work most succ^fuUy if the teachers take greater 
pains than ever before to meet the pupils sympathetically instead of 
applying to them adult standards which are often strange to them. 

^ISrlass mm 12. 1922 — J7 II 1404. ZentraXblaii, 1923, p. 19. 
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This responsibility is surely of more serious import tTian the 
purely formal rights of old which the school could not hope to 
exercise. 

To a far greater extent than ever before, the administration 
has been concerned to spread the sound idea of self-government 
in schools of all kinds. However limited the extent to which 
ideas of school communities, pupil committees, pupil councils, 
which swept the school immediately after the Revolution (Decree 
of November 27, 1918 ^*) , could be forcibly carried out an3rwhere, 
it is impossible to ignore the sound principle that lies in train- 
ing for genuine corporate life and responsibility in freedom. 
The regulations for directors and teachers in secondary schools 
issued on December 12, 1910, have already recommended the in- 
troduction of representatives in the upper and middle classes. 
Starting from this point after school communities had been most 
decidedly rejected, the pupils themselves fostered the develop- 
ment in succeeding years. This development has not yet stopped 
and it is to be hoped that it contributed to the promotion of 
ever-growing sympathetic relations between pupils and teachers. 
Where school communities still continue to-day, especially in 
smaller institutions, they have abandoned eveiyrthing which, 
like playing at Parliaments at a time of political excitement, 
appeared to be worth striving for even to the young. What has 
remained is that as a rule there is cooperation and a new feel- 
ing of shared responsibility in the life of the school and the com- 
munity. 

Welcome also was the renewed and very striking desire in the 
troublous times to introduce another relationship between school 
and home by the creation of parents’ councils. The basic decree 
which goes back to October 1, 1916,“ was issued shortly before 
the Revolution and was signed by the Minister of Education at 
that time. Dr. Schmidt. Originally it was intended only for 
the state secondary schools. By the Decree of November 5, 
1919,“ the arrangement was extended to all Prussian schools. 
This plan has also had its growing pains. But where limits 

^ErUrn vom 11. 27. 1218— U JI 1987, 1988. Eentralblatt, p. 710. 

"Erlaaa wm, 1. 10. 1918— C II 294. Eentralblatt, p. 634. 

“Erlass vom 5. 11. 1919— U II 1769. ZentrcXblatt, p. 662. See also 
Varrenttapp, Elternbeircct vnd EltemiatratswoKlen, fFeidmawMoha laschen- 
amgale, VoL I, 2nd ed., 1824. 
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were not exceeded on the one side or on the other, it has in all 
cases proved its worth, and has contributed genuinely and in 
welcome measure to the creation of an atmosphere of confidence 
between the school and the home and the promotion of an ap- 
preciation of the functions of the school. It is indeed the most 
valuable part of the scheme of parents’ councils and parente’ 
evenings that parents come into direct and real contact with 
the teachers and the school, which before they frequently only 
knew from tales and certificates of their children. Respect 
and understanding for the amount of responsibility imposed on 
the teacher and educator, personal appreciation of the men and 
women to whom they entrust their dearest, unreserved frank- 
ness in the common discussion of educational needs and educa- 
tional problems on the side of the parents, for the school the 
opportunity of insight in quite a new way into the needs of 
family life, into the problems of fathers and mothers, these are 
the results which can be noted only with satisfaction. 

n. DIE DEUTSCHE OBEESOHtTLE 

As was mentioned earlier, the Deutsche Oherschule has since 
April, 1922, been established as a new type of school by the side 
of the ATiRting types of Prussian secondary schools. The need 
for its establishment, as it arose out of the educational tend- 
encies of the last decades and the experiences of the "War and 
Revolution, is described in a special Memorandum of the Prus- 
sian Ministry of Education}’’ Reference should be made to this 
pamphlet on which the distinguished collaborator, Ministerial- 
Councillor Richter, has written a valuable monograph in his 
Deutsche Aufbau- und Oherschule}^ The scheme for the organ- 
ization of this new school has been available since Easter, 1924, 
and the courses of study have been in force since then. There 
is introduced here a completely new type of school which 
ainiR to give a general education adequate for scientific study in 
German universities based on the resources of German culture. 
It has found enthusiastic friends who are working vigorously 
on its development; it has, however, also met with opposition 
not only among those who rejected any new type of school what- 
soever but also amor^ the most thoroughgoing advocates of the 

DenhsoTwift der preusaichen Unterrichtaverwaltmig, 

“Bichert, H., Die Deutsche Aufbau- und OberscTmle (Leipzig, 1922). 
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very important educational ideas for which this new school 
stands. 

The demand has been made, for example, that this new type 
of secondary school should be a purely modern school with a 
content based wholly on present conditions and with a cur- 
riculum directed to the needs of our present culture and promot- 
ing the education of men of to-day. The administration rejected 
these demands because while the present as the starting-point 
in education must be the dominating principle in all schools, 
no deductions can be derived from this with reference to the 
content of education. It would be madness to suppose that only 
subjects taken from present conditions can promote the needs 
of the present in education. Higher education of all kinds must 
be historical with an emphasis on present needs. Thus all sec- 
ondary schools should serve the present, not even excluding the 
old humanistic Gymmsium; only on this condition can the 
existence of a secondary school be justified. It must be a center 
of historical training. In this sense, and only in this sense, 
should the Deutsche Oierschvie be a modern school. 

From another direction objection has been raised against the 
idea of establishing a new and independent type of school be- 
cause with an extensive development of election it would be quite 
possible for other secondary schools to satisfy the educational 
demands which are to be met by the Deutsche Olerschule so 
that the reasons for its existence as a separate institution would 
disappear. A statement of this kind argues complete ignorance 
of the character of the Deutsche Oberschule, Its peculiar edu- 
cational function can only be performed in the closest possible 
connection with the task achieved by the elementary school, 
if it is to educate individuals of a particular stamp. The diversi- 
fied experiments with the elective system in the last year of the 
secondary school cannot be accepted as a substitute for a self- 
contained educational organism like a school planned in prin- 
ciple to be independent. In such discussions the time-schedule 
as the determining element for a type of school plays a part that 
has in no way been established. School types with almost 
identical time-schedules can be quite different in curriculum and 
content. The Oierrealschule and Oierschule, which are often 
interchanged like twins, are in fact of quite different char- 
acter. Unquestionably the different aims of different types of 
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schools should only represent differences of emphasis, the ex- 
pression of variety in uniformity -within a large, identical sphere 
of education. It would be an equally unjust and unfounded 
charge that any secondary school has hitherto wholly neglected 
a national culture. It would, however, equally be an illusion 
to believe that any secondary school can give equal attention 
to all national cultures. Every division of labor implies here 
some sacrifice. 

In answer to all these objections there should once and for 
all be a clear statement of the aims which the administration 
had before it in establishing the Deutsche Oierschule. The 
Deutsche Oierschule places in the center of its educational tasks 
the cultural subjects which it brings together into an organic 
whole. Its founders start with the conviction that the educa- 
tive forces contained in these subjects, enjoying the central 
position assigned to them, provide an education which is so 
valuable that it can no longer be neglected. Just as the central 
subjects in other school types are equally indispensable for 
German culture, so the Oierschule cannot neglect these sub- 
jects, while the other schools have on their side never ignored 
the educational value of cultural subjects. This must be clearly 
emphasized, since in the conflict around this new type of school 
these obvious facts have been forgotten on both sides. It is, 
of course, an exaggeration to claim that it is only in the 
Oierschule that a really German personality can be developed, 
that only there would true German culture be pursued. 

It would, however, be equally naive from the -viewpoints of 
history and philosophy to maintain that the Oierschule will 
create a new German cultural ideal from within itself. Such 
ideals have indeed been formulated for it. This or that epoch 
in the German past has been proclaimed as the classical cul- 
tural period of the real Germany, forgetting that such ideals are 
only an expression of contemporary desire for culture which sees 
its ideals in the past. A secondary school professing genuine 
cultural aims must rather strike deep roots into the cultural 
epochs tiiat have actually influenced the culture of the present. 
All romantic idealization of distinct epochs in the past depart 
from redity. All attempts to exclude dependence on foreign 
cultural forces are from the point of -view of race psychology 
ineffective so long as these influences are not superseded by a 
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re-creation of the cultural consciousness of all Germans. The 
educational ideal of the Oherschule must be justified by the 
history of the intellect. Its founders have readily admitted 
that they are disciples of Dilthey, that they have learned from 
him to look on German intellectual history in association with 
the history of the origin of the modern European spirit and 
to recognize the epoch of German idealism as the last great 
classical formative period of the German spirit.’’ From this 
alone, they realize, can an understanding of the present be 
attained, and in this are rooted the future ideals for the develop- 
ment of the German spirit. German intellectual history is so 
interwoven with that of antiquity, Christianity, and European 
intellectual life, that a deep understanding of the German spirit 
at the stage that it has reached is possible only by incorporating 
these historical relations into the cultural study of the Ober- 
schule. 

The peculiar character of this school lies in this— that it in- 
corporates into the whole of its cultural course all living ex- 
pressions of the German spirit, that it not only assigns a central 
position in its work to German history and German literature, 
but also recognizes the creative arts, music, philosophy, religion, 
law, economics, customs and dialect as essential educative ma- 
terials for the German man of letters. As a consequence the 
purely esthetic educational ideal has deliberately been pushed 
into the background and the subjects of study have been ar- 
ranged into a new order of values ; or, to express it better, out 
of the juxtaposition of different subjects integrated instruction 
has been developed, which no longer pays any attention to what 
was known as an order of values. 

This integrated instruction only superficially appears to be 
an expansion of subject matter which has been criticized as en- 
cyclopedic. The educational idea of the Oierschude implies in 
fact the necessary standards for the limitation of content. All 
schools are governed by the fundamental principle that the 
particular culture, whether national or foreign, that they teach 
can only be transmitted in a general survey, as a preliminary 
orientation. The cultural sketch that is here designated should 
always be compared to a map in a school atlas. Individual pic- 
tures of different sections, characteristic developments, repre- 
sentative aspects will at the same time facilitate an appreciation 
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of the picture as a whole. These pictures of German cultural 
life wiU be particularly impressive because the pupil already 
has emotional susceptibilities which even the mature student 
of foreign cultures only rarely brings to his work. Cultural in- 
struction is especially well adapted to utilize methods of experi- 
ence and activity based on child and race psychology, if 
complete freedom is granted in the selection of cultural material 
that is characteristic for the pupils and the country concerned. 
It was accordingly one of the chief concerns in drafting the 
Suggestions for a- Course of Study in the Oierschule to develop 
clearly the standards for selection, since nothing is more op- 
posed to mere memoriter acquisition and purely passive atti- 
tude on the part of the pupil than material drawn from his 
own cultural world that sets in motion imagination, feeling, 
and will. 

For much of this material it will be necessary to work out 
suitable and appropriate methods, which will only be discovered 
if it develops out of the class itself and the cooperative activity 
of the specialist teachers. Integrated cultural instruction, if it 
is to restilt in the general picture outlined above, requires in- 
telligent cooperation of all specialist teachers of a class and the 
complete elimination of aU narrowness of the specialist from 
which class instruction suffers so frequently to-day. This new 
attitude will only be attained by a teaching body that takes a 
whole-hearted interest in the educational function of the Oier- 
schule. It is a pleasure to state that after violent conflicts 
among the friends of the Deutsche Oierschule agreement appears 
to have been reached on these fundamental questions. 

The only question that continues to be the subject of serious 
discussion is that of foreign language instruction, on which the 
various states in Germany have gone their own way. While it 
is nowhere denied that a foreign language and culture should 
be extensively pursued, because German language and culture 
can develop a rich and conscious clarity of its peculiar char- 
acter by contrast with a foreign picture, the admission of a 
second foreign language has aroused impassioned protest, as if 
the edticational idea of the Oierschule would be completely 
falsified and ruined thereby. For the Prussian authority this 
question was from the start only one of utility. When the 
advocates of one foreign language were willing to admit a sec- 
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ond 03xly as an elective, they admitted involuntarily that at 
least a portion of the pupils attain the objective of the school 
even with two foreign languages. The Prussian Ministry was 
determined to grant to the new school all privileges already 
enjoyed by other secondary schools. Under no circumstances 
should the new school be burdened at the outset by the dis- 
couraging struggle for privileges. Since, however, the sup- 
porters of the Olerschule among university teachers regarded 
two foreign languages as indispensable for university study, 
it was decided that the second language, even though somewhat 
on the margin, should be included among the obligatory 
subjects. 

On account of the cultural relations with England and France, 
English or French was selected as the first foreign language. 
The position assigned to the second language made it possible 
to take into account the educational needs of various sections 
of the country and to admit in addition to Latin all those 
languages that are desired by the population. ^ 

The new school will have to fight its way through under diffi- 
cult and embarrassing circumstances. The impoverished state 
was unable to place in its cradle as birthday gifts equipment that 
is desirable (e.g., for manual instruction, training in use of in- 
struments). For a long time there will be a lads: of textbooks 
and other supplementary materials. Many inquire with concern 
where there will be found teachers fully equipped for the new 
tasks. It is pointed out with justice that important problems 
are hereby assigned to the university whose solution demands 
a special organization of its work. But a school that has been 
born of a great idea will succeed in spite of everything, slowly 
of course, and of course not without setbacks and annoyances, 
perhaps even in its contacts with the othfer types of schools. 
But the educational idea underlying the Deutsche OlerschvZe 
will not again be lost unless the sources of our German culture 
are themselves obstructed and exhausted. 

m, DEE AITFBAUSCHTTLE 

The establishment of a secondary school, giving a six-year 
course on the basis of seven years of elementary educa- 
tion and granting university entrance and other privileges of 
the same kind as those of other secondary schools, was inevitably 
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required to be iacluded within the framework of the common 
school. 

On the one side, the common school consists of an organic 
system with possibilities of advancement, transfer and cross- 
connections between schools of all types; on the other, the 
demand for advancement to the secondary school after the com- 
pletion of elementary education is a demand supported by logic 
and justice at the same time. The school life of pupils who 
pass from the elementary school to the Aufbmschule in the 
common school system should not be longer than that of pupils 
attending the other secondary schools. The curtailment of the 
elementary school by one year and the six-year type of secondary 
schools were natural corollaries of this. The idea of making sec- 
ondary education accessible to pupils practically on the comple- 
tion of the elementary school course could not meet with serious 
opposition if only for social reasons. All experts were unanimous 
at once that only really gifted elementary school pupils could 
after six years be prepared for admission to the university, even 
if the standards of the elementary school were given some con- 
siderable weight. On the basis of its long experience the ad- 
ministration was convinced that there should be no pressure on 
the average pupil in the nine-year course of the secondary 
school; it could not, therefore, believe that average pupils could 
reach the standard of university entrance in six years. 

For these reasons' it was not considered desirable to establish 
AufbauscJiiden in larger cities, through fear that purely finan- 
cial reasons might lead to the creation of the new type of school 
with the result that the burden would in the end fall on those 
pupils who would be graduated by the accelerated plan. 

Attention was accordingly directed to the small towns as 
appropriate for the Aufbamchule, a view supported by very 
serious questions of educational politics. The Memorcmdum of 
the Ministry shows with remarkable lucidity that the advance- 
ment of pupils in villages and small towns has hitherto been 
limited and restricted. At a time when all intellectual forces 
in Germany must be set in motion for her reconstruction, it 
seemed intolerable to allow these gifted children to suffer in the 
future under such unfavorable educational conditions. Such 


“See Part II. 
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schools in the country appeared necessary not merely for the 
sake of these children, but, and here was a decisive influence, 
it was clearly recognized that the advancement of the young 
into the higher professions must bring a restoration to whole- 
someness for our German culture. Criticism, as it has been im- 
pressed on contemporary thought especially through the writ- 
ings of Lamprecht, Simmel, Tonnies, Sombart, and earlier of 
Lagarde, was directed against the large town spirit of our 
modern culture and gave evidence that this spirit would ruin 
the national and social foundation of our whole popular cul- 
ture. With these considerations it seemed necessary not to tear 
the village and small town children away too early from the 
invigorating and healthy protection of their homes and hand 
them over prematurely to the culture of the large towns which 
is especially dangerous for them. Thus the Aufbaiisehule in the 
country and small town came to occupy the center of interest. 

This interest was considerably increased by the abolition of 
the preparatory institutions and normal schools. In spite of 
all criticism of these institutions for preparing teachers, which 
because they are professional schools with a fully developed pro- 
fessional training could not be incorporated in the common 
school system, it must in justice be recognized that they per- 
formed an important and significant service in the very sphere 
in which the Aufbauschule should be effective. An unbridge- 
able gap would have arisen in our German educational system 
if either nothing at all or isolated secondary schools of the tra- 
ditional type had taken their place. The secondary training 
given in a six-year course to gifted elementary school pupils has 
already afforded proof that secondary education can be attained 
in a six-year course. Experience had in fact shown incon- 
testably that many elementary school pupils were almost pre- 
pared for admission to the university in the normal school 
course. 

The idea thus presented itself of transforming the condemned 
normal schools into Aufbausckulen, The educational influences 
which were hitherto specially adapted to elementary school 
teachers and which gave the country school teacher a par- 
ticularly valuable attitude towards the national forms of human 
life that he had to develop should for the future be made pro- 
ductive for other higher professions. Among the first are in- 
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eluded, of course, such professions as can work successfully 
with the same attitude in villages and small towns — pastor, 
country doctor, judge, etc.; but there are also others which it 
is hoped may be entered in the large cities by men who bring 
thither a handful of the sacred soil, a bit of the homeland 
with them. 

The Ministry has repeatedly and clearly stated that elementary 
school teachers must enter secondary schools of all types, if this 
profession, so important for our development, is to have a sym- 
pathetic understanding with all cultural classes of our people. 
That the Aufbavrschule would be the preferred preparatory 
school for the teaching profession was the hope of all who 
would retain the national forces represented in a particular 
degree in the teaching profession. 

These considerations must lead to important decisions on the 
question as to the type of school on which the A'wfhaxischvle 
is to be modeled. Prom the point of view of its organization the 
six-year Aufiauschule can be regulated after all the prevailing 
types of schools. The Aufhauschide that the Ministry had to 
have in mind pointed undoubtedly to the Deutsche Oberschule 
in which are combined into a living unity those educational 
influences that can be strengthened for a higher education 
directly on the basis of German culture. The Oberschule aims 
to be the ideal popular school. It aims without a breach with 
the education of the elementary school to advance the pupils in 
organic growth and with the same materials to the full height 
of a national education. It thus has without doubt character- 
istics identical with the normal school. Everything that the 
elementary school pupil brings with him into the Aufiauschule 
is here further developed. Again the Oberschule, which in its 
curriculum advances from the home to the fatherland and 
thence to humanity, is the school which more than other schools 
must adapt itself to the peculiar character of each German dis- 
trict, if it is to attain its goal. 

The Oberrecdschvle, closely related to the Oberschule^ also 
came up for consideration for the Aufbauschule, For this 
school, too, the ambitious gifted pupils drawn from the village 
and small town populations possess particularly favorable 
preparation. Where these pupils will later turn to commerce, 
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industry or even agriculture, the OherreaUchule will be the 
type to be selected. 

That a humanistic Gymnasium can attain its aim in a six-year 
Aufiauschule may be maintained only if this Gymnasium with 
definite limitations on the antiquities is freed from other tasks 
assigned to the nine-year Gymnasium, Practical experiments 
alone can determine the establishment of such an Aufbauschule 
on the lines of a Gymnasium where a need exists. 

An Aufhauschvle along the lines of the Bealgymimsium enters 
least into consideration, for this school still shows a multiplicity 
of subjects which both on the linguistic and the mathematical- 
scientific sides imposes serious demands that cannot easily be 
met in a six-year course. 

The experiences that have hitherto been had with Aufbau 
classes on the lines of the Deutsche Olerschule and the O&er- 
realschule already indicate that this practical course in school 
politics is sound. In any case the Aufbauschule will develop 
successfully only if it remains steadfastly true to its character 
as a school for gifted pupils, and if the administration remains 
resolutely opposed to all attempts to found this school on other 
considerations. It must be fully understood that concern has 
been expressed among secondary school teachers that it may be 
possible through the stress of the day to eliminate the nine-year 
secondary school by indirection through the Aufbauschule and 
that in places where Aufbauschule and secondary schools of the 
traditional type exist the shorter and cheaper course in the 
former might depopulate the nine-year institutions. The au- 
thorities, because they recognize this danger, will be able to 
avert it by the appropriate selection of locations for the Auf~ 
bauschulen, through pressure on these to maintain the requisite 
standards, through suitable organization of secondary education 
in general. The request of the secondary school body not to 
establish any Aufbauschulen at all in larger towns, the Ministry 
could not grant. If in any city sufficient pupils are available 
and ready to advance from the elementary to a secondary 
school, no education authority should leave such educational 
needs unsatisfied. Pupils of average ability wiU remain away 
from these schools. Parents and local administrative bodies 
will soon realize that only a minority of boys and girls can in 
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six years be brought up to the standard of admission to the 
university. 

At the moment there are state Aufhau classes in seventy 
places; of these the classes in fifty-three places will as from 
April 1, 1925, be recognized as higher institutions {Auf^ 
hmischiden) in process of development.’’ Further, there are 
five Aufba/iuschvZen for boys and for girls associated with city 
secondary schools. In addition there is one AufbauschMle for 
girls connected with a private secondary school. 

IV. SECONDARY SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 

The incorporation of the education of girls into the general 
system has developed relatively slowly. The administration has 
for a long time hesitated to accept even the general recognition 
that the girls have the same right, the same claim to education as 
the boys. The Reorgamzation of the Educational System for 
GirlSj^^ issued in 1908, represents indeed a considerable advance 
over the efforts of the nineties and some tentative experiments, 
but it left important demands unsatisfied. 

The Regulations of 1908 introduced the Lyzeum at that time 
as the usual school for girls, an institution similar to the Beal- 
schule and comprising a seven-year course above the preparatory 
stage. On the fourth class of the Lyzeum (seventh school year) 
a Studienanstalt along the lines of the Bealgymnasial or Oym- 
nasial reform school could be built up, and from the third class 
the Studienanstalt of the type of the Oberrealschule could 
branch off. These three StudienanstaZten resembled but did 
not slavishly copy the corresponding institutions for boys; so 
far as privileges were concerned they were identical. The 
Oberlyzeum, however, which came into being as an advanced 
normal school or a practical arts school for women, had no 
parallel. The latter had at first to contend with great difficulties 
and seemed unable to arrive at a stable position, until the Regu- 
lations^^ of 1917 opened up for it new possibilities of develop- 
ment. The Oberlyzeum of the academic type, on the other hand, 
spread rapidly. There soon developed a widespread effort to 

* For the time-schedules of the Aufh<ms6hule, see Part H. 

^Neuordnung des Madohensohulwesens ; JSrlass vom 18, 8. 1908 — JJ III 
B 6561, Zentralblait, p, 602. 

^Brlass vom SI. 12. 1917— U II W 405 II. Zentralblatt, 1918, p. 276. 
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divorce it of its character as a professional school and to turn 
it into a school for general culture at least in the last three 
classes. Up to 1913 the movement succeeded only in securing 
for the holders of the teachers ’ certificates the right to matricu- 
late in the faculty of philosophy; graduates of the Oherlyzeum 
were required to take a supplementary examination to enjoy 
the same status as graduates of a complete secondary school — 
a solution which could not he considered as wholly satisfactory. 
Further study of the problems of secondary education of girls 
continued in a state of flux but was unfortunately checked by 
the War. 

Then followed the Revolution. New problems in full measure 
pressed for solution in the whole political field. The question 
of the education of women did not appear to be so urgent, and 
compared with the great organizations strongly interested in the 
reform of the whole educational system the leading groups in 
the women’s movement among the public at large appeared for 
the moment to be exhausted when the council of the people’s 
representatives in its proclamation of November 12, 1918, to the 
German people granted women the right to vote, which was later 
embodied into Article 22 of the Federal Constitution. Thereby 
a struggle was settled, in which even the most convinced sup- 
porters of women’s rights had scarcely dared to dream that the 
prize of victory would so quickly and so easily fall into their 
laps. 

Few, however, realized the number of new and difficult prob- 
lems that were set up by this measure. With the right that the 
new state granted at this time to the German women, it had to 
associate the duty of striving with combined strength that all 
their abilities should be utilized for the tasks that now con- 
fronted them. Had the ballot aimed only at drawing the strong 
reserve of the female sex into elections in order to make one 
party victorious over the other, this would have resulted in 
debasing woman into a tool in the political struggle. But if the 
new rights imposed on women the serious moral duty of devoting 
their peculiar qualities to political life in order to cooperate 
creatively at a time of sorest need in the upbuilding of Germany, 
then new aims were set up for the education of the coming 
generation of women. On the one hand, there must be the task 
of giving a bettor tr^,ining than hitherto to the German house- 
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wife, the German woman, the German educator; on the other 
hand, to direct the capacity and intelligence of women to the 
wide range of practical occupations and to win as active collabo- 
rators in the political community millions of able personalities 
hitherto not employed, often neglected through social prejudices. 
Preceding generations left very much undone in the education 
of rising womanhood, not to mention at all preparation for 
professional activity outside the home and in the service of the 
state; women were only called into council hesitantly on ques- 
tions that affected the destiny of their sex. Even at the Federal 
Education Conference the situation could arise that women were 
assigned a regrettably subordinate place in the active coopera- 
tion in the development of the educational system. At the 
plenary session on June 19, Helene Lange protested seriously 
that the Federal Conference had not assigned to women a repre- 
sentation corresponding to the significance of prevailing ques- 
tions in the reports of the full assembly; she urged that ‘‘an 
irrevocable opportunity had been lost to win the support of 
the male colleagues in boys’ schools of all types, in which the 
influence of the male is decisive for the conviction represented 
by us, that the influence of women should be decisive in the 
training and education of girls if they are to attain their aim 
of rendering the intellectual and productive ability of women 
useful for the whole community.” 

The warning of the bold protagonist for an appropriate 
organization of the education of girls was unfortunately passed 
over almost without a hearing. The large problems of school 
development, the question of teacher preparation and the 
methodical organization of each school subject, the participation 
of parents and parents’ councils in the equipment of the school, 
and others too often dominated the public discussion to make 
it possible to bring the question of girls’ education to a con- 
clusion. The strong contradiction between the proposals, which 
no one felt sufficiently confident to carry out, made the situation 
difficult. The tendency to reject entirely special arrangements 
of a scholastic nature for women and to set up in the school sys- 
tem an exact parallel to the provision for boys was opposed to an- 
other tendency which demanded an organization in accordance 
with the special intellectual and spiritual nature of girls. 

Iix 1921 Prussia resolutely took hold of the problem, The 
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August conference was summoned at which a large number of 
men and women devoted two days to a consideration of the 
reorganization of education of girls, fifteen years after the 
June Conference of 1906 which was expected to solve the prob- 
lem of women ^s education under the chairmanship of Althoff. 
The Conference, convened and opened by Minister Becker and 
presided over by Ministerial-Director Jahnke, was required to 
clarify the contradictory views and give expression to the resolu- 
tion of the Ministry to find a solution for the varied problems 
of the present by practical work. It was significant that shortly 
before this the position as councilor on girls’ education in the 
Ministry had been entrusted to a woman. 

The central point of the discussion concerned the question 
whether the Lyzevm and Oherlyzeum should be retained or modi- 
fied. On this one group supported the old demand that the 
Lyzemn be converted into a Realschule, while the other group 
would have preferred to see it changed to the Deutsche Ober- 
schule. In any case the defects of the existing school type again 
became obvious and valuable suggestions were offered for its 
future organization. 

After this conference, which had also been occupied with the 
Deutsche Oberschule and coeducation of boys and girls, the 
reform was successfully carried through by quick, steady work 
in the Ministry. When the education budget came up for dis- 
cussion in 1921 and 1922 the political parties in the Committee 
of the Whole were given an opportunity to express their opin- 
ions in detail on existing questions ; in December, 1922, the main 
outlines of the reform were ready; the Ministry of the State 
approved it in March, 1923 ; and on March 21 it was possible to 
issue a general decree on the subject. 

The main object of the reform was to develop and enrich the 
education of the rising generation of women, for which the 
Regulations of 1908 had only introduced a temporary solution ; 
at the same time it was intended to incorporate the secondary 
schools for girls with the common school system. It was desir- 
able to free the greater part of the education of girls from a 
certain isolation, and to ensure for girls in general the same 
educational opportunities, including access to the universities, 

^J^rlass vorn 21 » 3, 1923 — ^ II ^ 4^3, Zmtralblatt, p. 147* 
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as had been enjoyed by boys for a long time. It would have 
been a mistake to approach the reform entirely from the stand- 
point that every girl in a secondary school should be prepared 
to become a university student. Just as the Prussian Ministry 
in no sense regards the secondary schools for boys as preparatory 
institutions for the learned professions and considers “^adua- 
tion” as something quite different from maturity for university 
education,” so it refused to undertake the reform of girls edu- 
cation with an erroneous leaning towards intellectualism. 

The needs of an organization of girls’ education would not 
have been met simply by a compulsory transfer of the types of 
secondary schools for boys. Not only will the development of 
their peculiar intellectual characteristics be better promoted by 
oTiiiotiTig the influence of women in the training of growing 
girls, but the desire to organize girls’ education in accordance 
with its own laws and to give it a special form different from 
that for boys is readily understood. The Oherrealschule with 
its strong emphasis on mathematics and sciences, the humanistic 
Gymnasium with its aim of enriching education through the 
antiquities, the EeaXgymmisnm as the modem Gymnasium 
sacrificing Greek to necessity in order to find more room in its 
curriculum for modern languages, mathematics and sciences, the 
Deutsche Oberschule with its strong emphasis on German 
humanities and its reference of all subjects to German as the 
core of integrated instruction, all these have proved themselves 
useful means for a self-contained system of education for girls. 
They need not, however, be the only ones. The Lyseum and the 
Olerlyzeum of 1908 have already proved that these types are 
entirely suited to the femmine genius with its peculiar gift for 
linguistic-historical subjects and for religious and ethical emo- 
tions. All that they needed was to be developed in such a way 
that they can be regarded as of equal standing in all respects 
with the other secondary schools. 

Two provisions were needed for this. In the first place the 
Ministry was compelled, on the basis of experiences with the 
so-called Kottbus plan ** to guarantee, when the course of study 

** The ao-ealled -Kottbus Plan of 9, 1, 20 (ErlasB vom 9. 1. 20 — JJ II W 15 
1977 I und II) represented a serious solution under stress wliieli bas caused 
the administration considerable difficulties. The administration gave per- 
mission in one ease (Kottbus) and as an experiment to transform the three 
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was issued, that the institutions adopting it also granted a 
certificate that would in fact be accepted for admission by the 
universities. An experiment over a longer period, which would 
have kept these institutions in suspense, might have rendered 
the whole reform illusory. A certain amount of leaning toward 
the hitherto recognized school types was therefore essential. The 
curriculum of the Lyzeum of 1908 closely resembles that of the 
Bealschule D 1 of 1901. Hitherto, however, this type has not 
been extended in boys' schools beyond the sixth year as far as 
university entrance standards. It was only the free organiza- 
tion of the course in the upper classes (Decree of January 24, 
1922) that made it possible to introduce side by side with the 
mathematical-scientific emphasis another in which the language 
subjects are the main features. This type seemed to be the 
appropriate one for development as the normal type for girls' 
schools. By the introduction of a fourth period for arithmetic 
and mathematics, long desired, by the improvement of the 
history course which has been urgently needed, through philo- 
sophical enrichment of instruction in the upper classes, a type 
of school could be created which without objection justified 
recognition as an institution reaching the standards for admis- 
sion to the universities. 

Further, the demand must be made that the faculties of these 
institutions be composed in such a way as to meet the higher 
standards. So far as preparation of teachers is concerned the 
same regulations must accordingly apply to girls' schools as to 
schools for boys, and it must be required that all academic 
instruction from the fourth class on, and in the preceding classes 
at least half of the academic instruction, be entrusted to uni- 
versity trained teachers. 

These two conditions (expansion and enrichment of the cur- 
riculum and more university trained teachers) are all the more 

upper classes of the 01)erlyzeum of 1908 into a three-class 01)errealschvle- 
Studienanstalt, In these classes the two hours a week for educational 
theory were to he dropped and the work in mathematics and sciences or 
foreign languages or German and history were to be increased thereby. 
Before the information could be obtained on the effects of this, the experi- 
ment became general, although it soon appeared that the Lyzeum^ as 
formerly organized, was unable to give a foundation for this superstructure. 
Accordingly the experiment was not sanctioned further by ErUm vom 10. 1. 
192^ — (UII W S210, ZentraXblattf p, 106) and Erlasa vom IS. 4 , 1922 — 
{UII W 9S8). 
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necessary because of the change from the former ten-year school 
for girls (seven years of Lyzeum and three years of Olerlyzewm) 
to the nine-year school {Oizt'lyzzumy because the course has 
been shortened by one year in favor of the QrundschuU. With- 
out fulfillment of these conditions this type of school could not 
have obtained recognition as a fully privileged school taking 
girls up to the standard of admission to the university. This 
measure, however, was necessary not so much to increase the 
flow of girls to the universities but rather to facilitate thereby 
their entrance into practical careers. Experience shows daily 
that young persons of both sexes advance more readily in in- 
dustry and commerce and many other branches of wage-earning 
careers if they can give evidence of a completed school educa- 
tion. The change can be quickly accomplished in the majority 
of institutions and will be simplified by certain transitional 
measures so that in a short time the first graduates will come 
out of these institutions. 

To-day the reorganization of the school system for girls as 
here outlined is termed the “small reform,” for since the begin- 
ning of 1924 it has been incorporated in the reorganization of 
the Prussian school system. Although the Memora/ndum on the 
Beform of Our Secondary School System deals only briefly with 
the problems of girls’ education, it would be a mistake to deduce 
from this that they should be regarded as of less significance 
than problems of boys’ education. The contrary is intended. 
The ideas that are directive in the change of our school system 
should also be developed fully in the education of girls. The 
special functions of each school type will be described in the 
courses of study that wiU shortly be published. 

In the meantime the question that will help to relieve parents 
has also been clarified, that is, whether the new types will be 
recognized as preparatory institutions to universities in the 
other states. The situation at present is as follows : The gradua- 
tion certificates of the Oierlyzeum and Oierrealschule are ac- 
cepted for admission to the universities of some states. The 
certificate of the “new” Oherlyzeum^’^ is for the time being 
refused recognition only in Bavaria. On the Deutsche Oher- 
sehvie negotiations are being conducted between the govern- 


“See Part II. 
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ments, while for a transitional period up to 1931 recognition is 
assured for the certificates of such Oierlyzeum as are in 
process of transformation into Deutsche Oierschulen; Bavaria 
alone has withheld her approval also on this point. 

The “old” Oherlyseen, that is, the few that have continued 
according to the Regulations of 1908, will in a few years have 
disappeared, since the regulations on the preparation of teachers 
resulting from the resolution of the Ministry of the State on 
October 7, 1924, prohibit their further continuance. It is to 
be hoped, however, that the new Oberlyzeum, with its own ap- 
propriate time-schedule, will win an honorable position as a 
distinct type as a result of its strongly specialized character. 

In the discussion on the future secondary school for girls the 
question of the duration of the course was warmly contested. 
"While the principals and teachers of the Lyzewn and Ober- 
lyzeum strongly advocated the ten-year course for the complete 
institution, by far the largest majority of women teachers and 
parents stood energetically for the position that the earlier 
situation be restored when no distinction was made known be- 
tween duration of courses for the two sexes. So there developed 
the realization, to which the Ministry did not lend its support, 
that after the legal introduction of the four-year OrundschvXe a. 
school course of four and ten (fourteen) years means a burden 
on girls which must be injurious for them. All reasons, urged 
also by medical councils, for the retention for girls of the ten- 
year course (or seven years in the Lyzeum) which, after all, was 
first introduced in 1908, were most seriously weighed, and it is 
unreasonable for the advocates of the ten-year course to maiTifniTt 
that the demands of quite a small group of women for purely 
mechanical equivalence gained the victory in the Prussian Min- 
istry. The real reason for the measure is obvious. After the 
four-year attendance at the Grundschule was legally established 
and the weakness of a three-year preparation for the secondary 
school which had become the rule for girls had been removed, 
the reaUy artificial extension of six years in the Lyzeum and 
nine years in the Oberlyzeum to seven and ten years respec- 
tively could again be abandoned immediately. The whole length 
of the school period, which formerly was three plus ten (thirteen 
years) remains the same except that the total is differently dis- 
tributed into four and nine years. 
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If in opposition to these reasons, frequently adduced, the 
friends of the ten-year course point to the unavoidable and 
necessary protection of young girls, particularly at the time of 
sexual maturity, it should not be forgotten that protection should 
equally be demanded for boys at the time of puberty. And yet 
an extension of the school period for boys from nine to ten years 
is hardly demanded seriously. This question can in fact not be 
solved by an extension of the school period ; with greater resolu- 
tion than hitherto it must be attacked by successful campaigning 
against overburdening of aH our youth. On this there is re- 
quired the same attention for both sexes on the part of the 
authorities and the whole teaching body. Under any circum- 
stances, the number of hours per week must be reduced to a 
tolerable load, and the efforts for educational reform which aim 
at intelligent, individual treatment of the growing boy and girl 
must become the possession of aU. Then will be silenced the 
complaints which continue to be made on the reduction of the 
course in girls’ secondary schools from ten to nine years. 

Since boys and girls have thus to spend the same amount of 
time until graduation from school, there can be no question that 
the course for girls is made identical with that for boys by the 
sacrifice of a year; rather is it the case that the education of 
boys has been made of the same duration as that of girls through 
the operation of the Gntndschule law. "While the education of 
boys formerly lasted three plus nine (twelve years), to-day its 
length is, like that of girls, four plus nine (thirteen) years. 
This extension wiU bear good fruit, just as soon as the number 
of periods per week is reduced to a teachable load. 

One word in this connection on the question of coeducation of 
boys and girls, keenly advocated by many in the days when the 
school system was being reorganized. The Ministry was seriously 
opposed to this demand, for reasons based on developmental 
psychology and educational sociology. The course of develop- 
ment of the growing boy is quite different from that of the grow- 
ing girl. To bring them together for common education and 
instruction would at a time of sexual and intellectual maturing 
inevitably mean the subordination of one side to the detriment 
of the other. Further, just in those years in which education in 
the case of girls must be associated with quite different com- 
plexes of emotion and ideas than in the case of boys, and in 
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which there is quite a differently constituted yearning for social 
living, neither side would receive its due. If the common 
school is preeminently a school for differentiation, it is difficult 
to see why in this most important and scarcely uninvestigated 
field uniformity should suddenly be proposed. 

Coeducation, or rather, coinstruction, as a makeshift is in a 
different position. Everywhere where intellectually gifted girls, 
especially in small towns, have no opportunity to attend an 
Oherlyzmm or Studienmistalt leading to the university, pro- 
vision should be made to admit them as individuals to the 
secondary schools for boys. Such a measure is demanded by 
social considerations for all who would otherwise be excluded 
from advanced education. The Prussian Ministry has in sev- 
eral decrees issued uniform regulations on the question of 
admission to boys’ secondary schools. Experimentation with 
this so-called limited coeducation is not yet completed. Ex- 
tremely favorable results on one side, a few not quite so good on 
the other, encourage the hope that the method entered upon is 
the right one, particularly when some serious tendencies of 
fashion have spent themselves. 

The lower and middle parts of the newly created nine-year 
Oherlyzeum, the six-year Lyzevm (VI to UII), will, when con- 
ditions for the composition of the teaching staff to be imposed 
on the complete institution are met, confer the privilege of grant- 
ing to a pupil after successfully passing through U II admission 
to 0 II in an Oherlyzewm on the basis of a promotion certificate. 
The Lyzeum thus stands in the same relation to the Olerlyzeum 
as the BeaZschide to the Oierrealschule. 

Experience has shown that the majority of girls complete 
their schooling at the close of their tenth school year, and the 
efforts neither of groups of women interested in the reform nor 
of the administration are directed toward bringing aH girls up 
to the standards of university entrance. Hence for those girls 
who have no ambitions of this kind but have a particular inclina- 
tion to practical subjects a way must be found of giving them 
an opportunity to develop their powers in accordance with their 
abilities. Provision will be made in U II of the complete institu- 
tion pr of the Lyzeum to distribute the pupils, so that one group, 

’ ^ Erlass vom 3, 7. 1922 — U II 695. Zentralblattj p. 337 ; and Mrlass vom 
24 . 4- 1923— Lf II 461. 
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whicli -we may call the academic, continues its studies according 
to the plan pursued up to that point, while the other, practically 
inclined, receives limited instruction in foreign languages and 
increased instruction instead in technical subjects. By a special 
course of study in mathematics and history an effort will be 
made to prepare the pupils for direct entrance into a course of 
vocational training, while an increase of three hours in religious 
instruction will again exert strong influence on the girls at the 
very end of the school career.*^ The class as a whole will And 
its completion in the Frauenschule. 

Since the problem of the reorganization of the whole of our 
educational system is concerned with a change which should not 
be hasty but which should develop slowly, quietly and steadily, 
there is no reason to require all existing Lyzeen at once to adopt 
the new regulations hurriedly. Of course, the time-schedule 
must be the same everywhere, but the new requirements for the 
composition of the faculty cannot immediately be met every- 
where. It is surely of no small importance for the further 
development of our system to discover experimentally what 
deviations will occur in the results attained in an institution 
with a fuU academic faculty and in others with a mixed staff 
consisting of teachers trained in normal schools and in imiversi- 
ties. These institutions, however, cannot be given the privilege 
of granting a certificate admitting pupils to 0 II of an Oher- 
lyzewm.. It will probably not be difficult for girls coming from 
these institutions to pass an entrance examination for 0 II of the 
Oherlyzeum. The Lyzeum is not prohibited from adding another 
ftlflga beyond U II in place of the lowest class that has been lost 
to the Orundschtde and organizing it as, a Frmmschide or as an 
graduating class. Each institution will be granted 
fullest liberty of organization. 

Only the new courses of study, which are about to be com- 
pleted, wiE show how the new type of school should be provided 
with new feontent. Just as the inner connection between differ- 
ent branches of the girls’ schools was formerly more strongly 
emphasized than in the boys’ schools, so the reorganization of 
the education for girls, as introduced by the Decree of March 

"In. the Sagyestions of March 21, 1923, a somevrhat different course was 
planned for un B. In this form, however, Idie class seemed to possess 
little attraction; hence the changes in the time-schedule. 
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21, 1923, presents the clearest articulation in the whole of our 
educational system. After the common four-year GrundschvXe 
for aR, girls will continue their education either in the four- 
year elementary school, or in the six-year middle school, or in the 
Lyzeiim, Following the intermediate course (classes VI to IV), 
common to all secondary schools, according to the reorganiza- 
tion of 1924, in which a modern language will be studied — ^the 
Decree of February 10, 1923,^® also leaves it open whether this 
first modern language shall be French or English — ^the pupils 
are divided according to their ability. The following choices are 
open to girls after their seventh school year : They may either 
continue directly the course already begun and graduate in three 
years from the Lyzeim or in six years from the Oherlyeeum, or 
they may transfer to the Stud/ienanstaM with three courses, 
Gymnasium, BeaZgymnasium, or Deutsche Oierschule, and 
graduate in six years. The Studienanstait of the type of the 
Oberrealschide, which formerly branched off from U III of the 
Lyzeum, is in future to follow U II, so that pupils may graduate 
in three years. The resulting picture is that classes VI-IV of 
the Oberlyzeum or Lyzeum provide an excellent intermediate 
structure for the whole system of girls’ education on which are 
directly based the Deutsche Oberschvle, Gymnasium, Bealgym- 
nasium, the Oberlyzeum, with the OberrealschvZe as a branch. 
Transfer to these institutions involves no bsrways. The common 
intermediate course of the secondary schools for girls will be 
attended by aU whose ability and attainment warrant it. StiU 
the financial difficulties of the state and the necessity facing all 
families of putting their children into practical careers as early 
as possible as wage-earning members of the home, will often 
render the practical development of the ideas of the common 
school, which is now an actuality, illusory. The Deutsche Ober- 
schule is placed side by side with the Oberlyzeum because the 
provision of the cultural subjects appropriate to this school 
should be regarded as specially valuable for the training of 
German women.*® 

“Erlass vom 10. 2. 1923 — F II 157. Zentralllatt, p. 88. 

* For the time-schedules of the regular schools for girls, see appropriate 
section in Part 11. 



CHAPTEE VI 

ABT HIGH SCHOOLS AND FINE ARTS IN THE SCHOOLS 

Fundamental distinctions in matters of education are to-day 
of fateful significanee to our nation. For the last and noblest 
capital left to us lies in the hands of our youth as discoverers, 
inventors, as investigators and creators. To discover creative 
power wherever it may be stirring, to let it develop and 
contribute to the work of the whole nation, this general 
cultural problem will be also solved anew in the fields of art 
education. 

The new state, as heir of the past, succeeded in the field of 
creative art to the long-established and developed system of art 
academies.^ From different points of view both the experts and 
the public have for some time pressed for a reform of the sys- 
tems of art training. Aims, methods of work in the art 
academies, the general ideal indulging their edu6ational theory, 
all these had of necessity to be carefully sifted after the War in 
accordance with the changed attitude of the time toward art and 
with the changed conditions. New ideas which here influenced 
the Prussian IMinistry of Science, Art and Popular Education are 
collected in the proposals of Ministerial Councillor Waetzoldt: 
Gedanken zur KunsiscJmh^eform.^ 

The following were the chief aims for reform to which the 
Ministry at the suggestion of Waetzoldt directed particular 
attention; incorporation of the system of art training into the 
economic system, the association of this system with the artistic 
and spiritual movements of the day, the restoration of the craft 
basis for art, and the combination of fine and applied arts. These 

^ Within the purview of the Prussian Ministry of Seienee, Art and Popular 
Education there belong: the High School for Creative Arts with the 
academic studio, the Educational Institute of the Arts and Crafts Museum, 
both in Berlin, the Art Academies in Dusseldorf, Cassel, Konigsberg, the 
Academy for Art and Art Industry in Breslau, and the Art School in Berlin. 

’Waetzoldt, W., Gedanlc&n zur Kunstschulreform (QueUe und Meyer, Leip- 
zig, 1921). 
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aims can be attained without disturbing the approved and estab- 
lished institutions, without creating new and doubtful types, and 
without affecting the training of an extensive supply of crafts- 
men and artisans. This, as is well known, is the task of the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce, which has charge of trade 
and industrial art schools. 

The Ministry was from the start convinced that the reform 
of art education should not be divorced from the scope of the 
general reform of education, but rather that it should be in- 
corporated in the organic development of the German educa- 
tional system. The special professional training, the creative 
callings, should in the future be built up on the basis of a train- 
ing in sense of form, ability to observe, and feeling for material 
acquired in the general schools and imparted to all sections of 
the population. In the education of the child the concrete objec- 
tive world must receive greater emphasis than heretofore side 
by side with the ideational intellectual side. Beyond this the 
powers of observation and creation that exist in the child must 
be aroused and cultivated — ^the young must be brought by self- 
activity and contact with art objects to a personal spiritual 
attitude to creative art. 

The methods of drawing instruction reorganized in the school 
reform ® of 1900 had already attempted to work in this direction 
for a number of years. Efforts to raise drawing instruction to 
the position of an art subject of the same value as the academic 
subjects did not receive official recognition and support until the 
issue of the new courses of study and the reform of the training 
of drawing teachers. According to the Suggestions even the 
elementary school is assigned the task of ‘'allowing the creative 
power of the child to develop through independent activity,” and 
is to-day the foundation for inner appreciation of the works of 
art. The course of study for the Deutsche Oherschule pointed in 
the same direction but with higher aims, while the artistic task of 
the drawing lesson is stiU more strongly emphasized in new 
courses about to be published for several higher institutions. 
In accordance with these ideas the drawing teacher is not merely 
to be the guide of the young in art; rather he should, in co- 
operation with the representatives of German, music, physical 

^Erlass vom 3. 1902 — J7 IV 8147 IL ZentraXblaU^ p. 349. 
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training, endeavor to inspire the whole school with the artistic 
spirit and make it a model center for the arts of expression. In 
order to facilitate the fulfillment of this great task steps have 
been taken to guarantee a more comprehensive and sounder 
training in art and educational theory. Hitherto this training 
has been given in special departments, separated from the others 
in the art high schools, and lower standards of ability in art 
were set up for those entering these departments than for the 
art students. By a Decree ^ of November 11, 1920, it has been 
decided that prospective art teachers must show the same ability 
in art as prospective artists and that they should be trained not 
in separate departments but side by side with the art students. 
Following on this preparatory measure the Begulations for the 
Examination of Fine Art Teachers in Secondary Schools ® could 
be issued on May 22, 1922. Starting with the idea that the 
methods of the art teacher rest upon his own attitude upon the 
questions and problems in his field and that his point of view 
must cover the educational ideals in art and its relations to 
intellectual life in general, the regulations require eligibility for 
admission to the university, thorough training in art — ^which 
also includes the field of manual work, and preparation in 
psychology and education directed to the aims of art education. 
Compliance with these requirements insures the candidate a 
position equivalent to that of the academic teachers and confers 
on instruction in drawing and art the same recognition as is 
given to the academic subjects. The significance merited by this 
subject as an important method for the development of per- 
sonality is indicated in the time-schedules,® which require the 
introduction of this subject in all fully organized secondary 
schools from the first to the last classes. It is also indicated in 
the Decree ^ of July 1, 1920, which provides that drawing is to 
be taken into account in considering the standing of pupils for 
purposes of promotion and graduation. 

To arouse the sense for the concrete-objective and to guide 
the natural creative impulse of children in the direction of pur- 
poseful and appreciative creative activity is the particular task 

*:Erlas8 vom IL 11. 1920— U IV 8078 II. 

^BrXass vom 22. 5. 1922— U IV 10758 IL ZeniraXblatt, p. 257. 

® See Part II. 

» l^rlass vom 1. 7. 1920 — V II 22. Zentralblatt, p. 693. 
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of mantial instruction. It has admittedly taken a long time 
before the recognition of the significance of this branch and of 
the educative value of handwork in particular dawned. Even 
to-day, in spite of Article 148 of the Federal Constitution which 
requires activity instruction (ArieitsunterricM) as a subject of 
the curriculum, there is not lacking opposition, which combined 
with external obstacles holds up the introduction of manual work 
in the schools. Some progress has been achieved in so far as 
manual instruction has been included in the Suggestions for 
elementary schools and in the courses for the Deutsche Oier- 
schule, Aufbauschule, and Ullb of the Olerhjzeum; it was 
already included in the middle school. The general economic 
stress which prevented the establishment of regular school work- 
shops proved a boop in that it led to the enlistment of the co- 
operation of pupils in meeting the material needs of the school, 
while it aroused among parents understanding for manual work 
and stimulated them to give assistance. This concrete applica- 
tion of manual instruction was materially promoted by the 
Decree * of April 9, 1921. Eeports from school authorities who 
refer to the subject not only indicate the wide expansion of 
self-help in the schools, but also furnish a valuable survey of the 
extent of practical tasks which could be carried out in service 
of school instruction as weU as to meet their own needs.® Un- 
fortunately there is a dearth in not a few places of teachers 
sufficiently trained in manual work and art to guide the pupils 
in practical work and to develop their creative ability. To 
remove this deficiency and to enlist academic teachers by the 
side of art teachers in the service of manual instruction, the 
Ministry in the Begulations for the Examinaiion of Teachers 
of AH of May 22, 1922, made manual activity a compulsory 
major subject, approved by the Decree of November 10, 1923, 
the same subject as a minor in the examination for academic 
teachers, and on May 24, 1924, issued a special Begulatim 
for the Examination of Manual Instructors.^^ Further, manual 
instruction in its main branches, with the necessary equipment, 

*Erlass wto S. 4. 1SZ1—T7 III A S661. Zentrolblatt, p. 197. 

•A comprehensiTe report will be published in the Jahrbuah de» Zentral- 
inatituts fiir Eraiehung uni JJnterrieht. 

"Erlatt vom 22. S. 19SS—V IV 10758 11. ZentraXbUtt, p. 257. 

PErlass vom 10. 11. 192S—U II 16S7i. Zmtralblatt, p. 379. 

vom 24. 5. lOiJ^XTIII A 719. Zentrgtblatt, p. 179, 
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was introduced for the first time in the art academies at Cassel 
and Konigsberg, and the establishment of municipal institutions 
for training teachers of manual work was promoted in Hildes- 
heim, Diisseldorf, and Cologne. State support for current 
expenses is also given to the three last-named institutions. It is 
thus to be hoped that in spite of the temporary disfavor manual 
instruction will be further developed and that it will also pro- 
mote in increasing measure the artistic education of the young. 

The reform of art education is associated with general educa- 
tional questions in still another sense. The inner organization 
of schools of art will in the future be materially affected by the 
general adoption of the new educational ideal which is charac- 
terized by the will to truth, increased pleasure in responsibility, 
and warm community feelings. The strict discipline of the 
workshop, without which serious workmanship is impossible, is 
balanced on the road to the master schools that crown the whole 
system by a gradually increasing participation in management 
on the part of the learner and a greater measure of self-deter- 
mination which is implicit in true academic freedom. 

With these fundamental principles as a starting-point a 
reform of the Prussian art high schools has been carried out 
since 1921. In view of the fact that the financial conditions of 
the state at a time of decisive changes were of themselves 
obstacles, the section of the Ministry responsible for the super- 
vision of art affairs was compelled to accept certain restrictions 
in its program. The traditional system of a schematic organiza- 
tion of the academies in classes which had to be passed in a 
definite order was replaced by a more flexible plan which per- 
mitted the young artists after being admitted freer choice of 
their course and teachers (Decree of February 10, 1923). 
For admission of students to the Prussian art high schools 
preparation in manual work as well as evidence of artistic skill 
and training in drawing are required on principle. 

In order to give the faculties in academies more participation 
than hitherto in the internal affairs of the institutions, their 
cooperation in the appointment of new members has been pro- 
vided for in the same way as has been the practice traditionally 
in the universities.^^ 

^Srlass vow 10, 2, IS^S^lflV ^658,1, Zentralblatt, p. 134, 

^m<iS8 vow 8, 9, 1928— T7 IT 1978. 
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The provision of art training in schools for manual instruc- 
tion, the alternation between classes and workshops, the possi- 
bility of moving from one field to another in the high school 
according to the stage of individual capacity, the introduction 
of a composite art notion into education through the close asso- 
ciation of institutions and classes for free and applied art, this 
requirement of many-sided training on the one hand and free- 
dom on the other to follow according to individual capacities a 
course of art and craft education from the study of manual work 
right up to the master studios or to complete it with a well- 
rounded professional training — ^these are the chief characteristics 
of the reforms so far introduced. They are also the principles 
on which was based the Decree of September 8, 1924, or the 
Regulations for the Combined State Schools for Pure and Ap- 
plied Art at Charlottenburg. The Combined State Schools for 
Pure and Applied Art arose as a result of the combination in 
organization and buildings of the Industrial Art Museum and 
the former High Schools for Creative Arts. In scope, reorgan- 
ization, and existing constitution these schools represent a new 
type of art high school. Its organization appeared in the 
Course of Study issued in the winter semester of 1924-25. 

At the head of each of the three divisions there is a divisional 
chief selected from the faculty, while seven elected representa- 
tives of the faculty constitute a teachers’ council that assists the 
director of the whole institution. The director is also assisted 
by a governing body of which ofScials of the Ministries con- 
cerned and representatives of art societies, arts and crafts, and 
individual arts are members. That these ideas carried into 
practice with the approval of the Prussian Diet represent a gen- 
eral tendency of the day is indicated by the lively interest shown 
not only by the art administrators of German states but also by 
the attention with which the work of the Prussian art adminis- 
tration in the field of school reform is followed in foreign 
countries. 

Three fundamental values are to be retained or to be achieved 
in the reform of art schools. In the forefront stands the creative 
art of young men working on a common task in close association 
with outstanding creative personalities, with ‘‘masters.” Sec- 
ondly, there is the educative value of the spiritual, which must 
not be confused with the intellectual. Finally, all creative work 
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must be inspired by the advantage that comes from productive 
work in contrast to the blight of mere planning for which there 
is no demand. It must be admitted that we realize throughout 
the dangers to which the art school of the future will be exposed, 
the dangers of dilettanteism, of pseudo-craftsmanship, of fash- 
ion, of the drilling of students in artistic style. But these 
dangers can be successfully met since they are foreseen. 

On details of the reform there is room for argument. Some 
things will not be carried out according to plan ; for others con- 
ditions of an administrative nature must first be slowly prepared. 
Material needs will be met by persistence, ambition, and profes- 
sional spirit. Success will not at once attend every phase, and 
various solutions will be found in different localities. This 
is all to the good, for the finest plan for reform remains lifeless 
as an artificial head, if it be not supplied with the blood of resolu- 
tion inspired by race and country. 

In the cultivation of and training in music important prob- 
lems have been attacked and effort made toward their solution. 
As the war years drew to an end and so many intellectual inter- 
ests were revived, the significance of music, the least rationalistic 
of all arts, increased and gained in real strength not only in the 
life of the individual but more widely in communities, societies 
of youths at school, at home, and in clubs. This is to be greeted 
with the heartiest welcome, for it is the spiritual development of 
our people that should be promoted by all means. Accordingly, 
the Prussian Ministry devoted careful attention to this con- 
temporary movement which is clearly reflected in public life in 
order to smooth the road for the most important movements by 
appropriate measures. 

The conviction is rapidly being established that the cult of 
music can only succeed if the musical instincts that are living in 
the people are aroused and fostered with every care. It is not 
only the concerts and operas that are daily offered in our cities 
that set the standard for the musical culture of the German 
people. Only when every sound and song, in church and school, 
house and club, town and country are given respectful attention, 
will it be clear how infinitely deep and living is the love of all 
musical expression in our people. Hence the state is endeavoring 
to apply the modest resources available for the promotion of art 
also to the general problems of musical education in order to 
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Satisfy the immediate needs of the people. The countless musi- 
cal societies, clubs, and organizations constitute a strong founda- 
tion for the development of musical interests. This broad basis 
furnishes a guarantee that, in spite of external need and pressure 
which are our lot, the roots of German music remain sound and 
strong. 

The reform of musical education is based on this fundamental 
idea. In a Memorandum for the General Cultivation of Music 
at School and Among the People, written by Professor Kesten- 
berg and presented to the Diet on April 25, 1923, the links 
between life and school, between art and the people are developed 
in detail in order to define the field for the future organization 
of German music. 

The problem of first importance was to secure professional 
training in music, which had suffered seriously during the War 
and to insure anew the status of German institutions for musical 
education. In the master schools for musical composition ap- 
pointments were given to the leading personalities like Hans 
Pfitzner and Ferruccio Busoni, who are setting their marks on 
the creative work of to-day; these with George Schumann, who 
is also an active master in classes, represent the characteristic 
tendencies of our time. On the death of Busoni the Ministry is 
compelled to search for a master worthy to succeed the creator of 
a ^^new classicism.^’ 

The State High School for Music in Berlin is experiencing a 
new lease of life, since the positions unfilled until now have been 
given to authorities well known in the public musical life of our 
day. A new impetus was given to the Operatic School which 
graduates its students almost without exception as practiced 
stage singers. In an Operatic Chorus with a huge attendance, 
the future operatic choruses are trained. A large High School 
Choir is doing exemplary work in the performance of master- 
pieces from the whole range of choral literature. The State 
Cathedral Choir recently incorporated in the High School is 
also of great significance for the introduction of students to 
classical church music. Through the collection of records and 
instruments and through general lecture courses the students 
receive rich inspiration. A Preparatory Orchestral School estab- 
lished in conjunction with German Musical Association is in- 
tended to meet so far as present means permit the increasingly 
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noticeable lack of suitable material for our orchestras that stand 
in the forefront of art. 

While the High School for Music aims to train for opera and 
concert, chorus and orchestra, the Academy for Church and 
School Music cultivates sacred and school music. The principles 
underlying the reform of the Academy lie in the new tasks of 
education which assign considerably greater significance than in 
the last decades in the general school program to instruction in 
music for the purpose of arousing creative powers. On the occa- 
sion of the centennial celebration of the Institute for Church 
Music on June 6, 1922, the Institute was given the title of 
Academy for Church and School Music, the organization and 
scope were extended, the attendance increased, women were 
admitted as students, and additional space was placed at its 
disposal in the Charlottenburg Palace. Further, a music school 
for the young was attached to the Academy, in which gifted 
children receive free instruction in singing and instrumental 
work and means are provided for the students for training in 
methods. 

The new course of study of the Academy is closely associated 
with the BegtUations for Examination for Fine Arts Teachers in 
Secondary Schools^'^ Through these examinations the way is 
opened for the teacher of music to become a Studnenrat and the 
representatives of fine arts subjects are placed in a position of 
equality with academic teachers, since their preliminary prepara- 
tion requires study in a higher institution or university. Candi- 
dates may prepare for this examination either in state or in 
state-recognized institutions. The city administrations in 
Cologne and Frankfort are planning in cooperation with the 
Ministry the establishment of institutions which are to be given 
the same recognition as state institutions. In addition to the 
Institutes for Church Music, which are afiBliated with the uni- 
versities of Breslau and Konigsberg, there will thus be available 
shortly in Prussia six musical institutions, either state or state- 
recognized, that can prepare fine arts teachers. Immediately 
after the appearance of the Memorandum on the Reorgan/ization 
of Secondary Education the position of music in secondary 
schools was discussed in detail in a fundamental Decree of 

^Brlass vom 22. 5. 1922 — U IV 10758 II 1. ZentrcOblatt, p. 257. 

^JSrlass vom 14. 4. 1924 — U II 456, Zentral'blait, p. 135. See also 
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April 14, 1924. Wliile this Decree could only describe the future 
position of music, the new Course of Study in Music which 
became effective in secondary schools at Easter, 1925, indicates 
in a practical way what the tasks and aims of music instruction 
are in the new organization of secondary schools. The revision 
of the course in elementary and middle schools, and the erection 
of a new building for music instruction in the future pedagogical 
academy are still required to provide a broad and effective 
foundation for the plan of reform in music. 

The promotion of the German folk song stands foremost among 
all these movements. Choral societies that show a special interest 
in the folk song have in recent years received particular atten- 
tion from the Ministry. On the occasion of the great Music 
Festival, held at Hanover in August, 1924, a decree devoted to 
the encouragement of choral singing was issued. The publica- 
tion of provincial song books by the Prussian Folk Song Com- 
mittee to promote the folk song locally, the institution of 
continuation courses for choir leaders in Berlin and in the 
provincial capitals, the issue of souvenir records on the occasion 
of the fiftieth, seventy-fifth, and hundredth anniversaries of 
famous choral societies, aU these evidences have been received 
with interest and pleasure among those concerned. 

For some time no complaints have been heard about abuses in 
the field of private instruction. Long before the War measures 
were prepared to institute a certain amount of supervision over 
conservatories and musical clubs as well as over individual teach- 
ers, for musical education at home, which determines our musical 
culture, stands or falls with the private teacher. The importance 
of this educational problem led to an introductory decree in 
May, 1922, which established supervision over the whole field in 
its different types and variations by requiring all private insti- 
tutions and teachers to be registered in oflcial records. 

As a result it is now possible to take up the task of reorganiz- 
ing private musical instruction and to introduce state regulation. 
The most important task will be to protect the public against 
damage from unqualified teachers. The difficulties in finding 
qualified music teachers are particularly great, since it is hard 

HoratmanTi, H., Die Deform des MusihunterrieM^ an den hoheren Lehran- 
stalten Preussens (Weidmannsche Taschenausgabeii, No. S, Berlin, 1924). 
Also Part II in this volume. 
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for an individual to decide on the artistic and pedagogical 
competence of a teacher in this field, while advertisements are 
not usually reliable sources of information. Through the intro- 
duction of an optional examination, success in which confers the 
right to call one’s self a piano, violin or singing teacher by state 
examination, through strict enforcement of the regulations for 
obtaining an official license to teach, an effort will be made to 
meet the frequent complaints from those concerned in general 
and professionally. 

Not so long ago any cooperation of the state in the wide field 
of musical culture was rejected as undesirable interference in 
the free realm of art; to-day there is developing among wide 
circles of the population an increasing demand for strong uni- 
versal state guidance and encouragement of esthetic education. 

For the German people music is an important part of its 
strength; in it the people find life and meaning; of all the arts 
music is the closest to their spiritual emotions. The state honors 
itself, if it succeeds in securing the common participation of the 
whole of our people in our irreplaceable musical heritage and in 
smoothing the path for a new and more fortunate generation of 
active teachers and students of music. That a specially impor- 
tant function is to be performed by the school in this work, now 
that normal schools which were so important for musical instruc- 
tion have disappeared, is increasingly recognized. The Prussian 
Ministry is conscious that in everything that it plans and does 
it will serve to uplift the life of the people if it succeeds in 
developing fully the strong spiritual influences that are em- 
bodied in music and above all in German song. 



CHAPTER yil 

ADULT EDUCATION 

An entirely new series of problems was undertaken by the 
Prussian Ministry of Science, Art and Popular Education when 
it determined after the Revolution to become a Ministry of Pop- 
ular Education in the broadest sense of the term. This meant 
that it must turn its attention to the system of folk high schools 
which pressed for organization and development during the War, 
largely as a consequence of experiences during the War. To be- 
lieve that the folk high school can be dismissed as a temporary 
fad is to ignore its significance. The folk high school may per- 
haps have made a somewhat stormy appearance, but preparation 
for it had already been made for some time past. A study of the 
development of the work of German popular education during 
the last few decades reveals that the folk high school is not some 
momentary phenomenon which sprang up without resources 
and for the first time during the Revolution ; rather does it enter 
on a new stage of development which reaches back to the middle 
of the last century and which in the beat and fullest sense aims 
at the cooperation of all the people in a uniform German popular 
cultxme. 

Historically speaking, the folk high school is the third phase 
of the system of the free popular culture in Germany. From 
the middle of the nineteenth century the Evangelical and Catho- 
lic churches created in the Evangelical Workers^ Associations 
(1848) and the Catholic Journeymen's Associations (1849), like 
the Associations of St. Charles Borromaeus (1844), organiza- 
tions which became and still are important factors in German 
education with a denominational character. This first sectarian 
phase in the folk high school movement was followed by the 
separate group of liberal social democratic cultural societies 
which arose after 1870, aiming to be like other groups the bearers 
and transmitters of a philosophy of the world and of life. After 
1871 there began the period of “ neutral’ ' popular culture which, 
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starting from the conception of an objective science, thought 
that it was possible to keep out all questions of politics, religion, 
and philosophy of life from its undertaking to transmit science. 
Prom the point of view of method this group offered in the main 
individual lectures, the subjects of which were diverse and 
varied, to large audiences. ''Culture’’ was here identified with 
the acquisition of as comprehensive an amount of knowledge as 
possible. 

During the course of the War attention was directed from 
various quarters to the ideas of the Danish, Swedish, and English 
systems of adult education. A few German folk high schools 
had already sprung up before 1914 in Schleswig-Holstein. The 
Village Church Conference held at Marburg in the summer of 
1916 was devoted entirely to the idea of the folk high schools 
and it spread widely among groups interested in the work of 
denominational adult education. After the War the folk high 
school acquired a sudden popularity in circles which had hitherto 
remained aloof from the free folk high school movement and 
which recognized in it a sort of panacea against disaster. Al- 
though in many eases all intrinsic and in part external condi- 
tions were lacking, there were everywhere established on a whole- 
sale scale folk high schools, which naturally could not survive 
the hard test of the succeeding years and which were in any 
case doomed to failure. The old organizations for adult educa- 
tion, in so far as they adopted the idea of the folk high school, 
have entered on a new stage in their development. German 
Popular, Lutheran, Catholic, Socialist folk high schools have 
sprung up and in spite of the extremely threatening financial 
situation still exist. By the side of these a place is sought by the 
"neutral” folk high schools. In general the situation is as 
follows; the folk high schools everywhere constitute the center 
around which the sphere of adult education revolves. 

The Prussian Ministry of Science, Art and Popular Education 
has regarded it as its duty not merely to promote the idea of the 
folk high school but in particular to safeguard it against the 
danger of superficiality which threatened occasionally in the 
early days. This was done through the publication with the 
help of the Ministry of the journal. Die Arieitsgemeimchaft'^ 

* Combined since January 1, 1924, with the existing ArcMv fwr Erwach- 
senenbildung (Verlag der ArbeitsgemeiThschaft, Berlin V 
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through decrees (see the official documents Zur Yolkshochschul- 
frage issued by the Ministry^), and in particular through 
courses of a week or two weeks, held in provinces in Prussia for 
the directors of folk high schools, at which the theoretical and 
practical problems of the folk high school were discussed. Up to 
the present eighteen such courses have been held. The principle 
of the working community (Arbeitsgemeinschafi), which consists 
at most of thirty members of all occupations and every kind of 
political and religious creed and remains together under the same 
teacher for common study over several years, was naturally 
represented here with the result that the idea of the working 
community was recognized throughout Germany and Austria. 
This formal principle was accompanied by another point of view. 
The purpose of the folk high schools is not merely transmitting 
knowledge ; the working community of the folk high school only 
affirms its real object if it gives its members an opportunity to 
win for themselves personal possession of important spiritual 
goods, irrational command of rational knowledge. A center for 
such work, which offers each individual an opportunity to deepen 
not only his knowledge but his whole outlook on the world and 
his inner spiritual attitude, to strengthen him in honest struggle 
with different points of view, it should, in spite of some objection 
to the name, be called folk high school, because the so-called 
educated man needs it as much as the working man. In con- 
trast to the widespread opinion that the folk high school is in 
the first place intended for the workers, the Ministry has always 
adopted the view that the folk high school is of significance for 
aU classes of the population. 

Tor this reason there has originated the conclusion — sl view 
frequently heard to-day everywhere, even in Parliament and 
press — that the folk high school has not carried out what was 
expected of it. The folk high school is an institution not merely 
for the working class, though primarily intended for it, but also 
for wide sections of the middle class, an institution for which 
there is no substitute and which is for that reason retained at all 
costs. Of those who attend the folk high schools one-third to 
two-thirds belong to the working class, depending on the com- 
position of the population and the extent to which the school 

*QueUe iind Meyer, Leipzig, 1919. 
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meets the intellectual needs of the workers. The other members 
consisted here as everywhere of employees, officials and teachers, 
merchants, handworkers and housewives* According to available 
reports there is foundation for the view that the folk high school 
movement has been run to death. That with the thousands of 
schools provided in 1919-20, which lacked all the requisite con- 
ditions, a reaction must inevitably set in, was to be expected and 
was anticipated in a Decree of March 26, 1920. To-day only 
a fraction of the institutions that were called into being remain. 
Events have shown that only those folk high schools have the 
chance to survive that have grasped the idea underlying them in 
its full meaning and have organized their work accordingly. 
Where this has happened, the most surprising success has been 
met with even in the country, as experience shows. The folk 
high school, of course, stands and falls with the personality of 
the teacher. Hence the most pressing task in this field is in the 
near future to attract and train competent teachers. 

In addition to city folk high schools which in the main carry 
on their work in evening courses, there is a second type, the 
residential folk high school. In Prussia there are at present the 
follovring residential folk high schools : at Bethel near Bielefeld, 
Hermannsburg on the Luneburg Heath, Richerode near Jesberg 
in Hesse, Karlshof in East Prussia — all four on an Evangelical 
basis; at Gudensberg near Cassel, and Springe on the Deister, 
both conducted from the Free German Young-Socialist point of 
view. Of particular significance are the residential folk high 
schools near the frontiers. In Schleswig-Holstein there are such 
schools at Leek, Lurden, Mohrkirch-Osterholz, and Rendsburg; 
in the Rhineland at Orsoy near Mors ; in upper Silesia a school 
is being established at Neisse-Neuland. While the members of 
the ordinary folk high schools range in age from twenty-five to 
forty, the residential schools are generally attended by younger 
people from eighteen to twenty-one. Naturally in the residential 
folk high schools, the idea of mutual instruction can predominate. 
In general these schools are attended by young women in sum- 
mer and by young men in winter. The course is based on local 
history, literature and religion. 

Prom another point of view the system of adult education 
with its residential and day folk high schools, with its free 
preparatory training of all kinds, has quite a special signifi- 
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cance. It will not be forgotten that Denmark to a great extent 
owes tbe result of tbe referendum in the border regions to the 
folk bigb school. It is Denmark too that has had for a long 
time in its northern folk high schools educational centers from 
which has emanated an extraordinarily vigorous cultural move- 
ment. From here it permeated and won the country. For our 
threatened frontiers in the East opposite Poland, in the North 
in Schleswig, as well as in the West in the territory occupied by 
foreign troops, it will be necessary to conduct a policy of educa- 
tion through systematic penetration with folk high schools of all 
kinds. So long as we have faith in our strength, we intend to 
prove our faith. Failure should not discourage us, but should 
give us new strength to do better where we recognize mistakes. 
Above all we must ever win more men and women who are ready 
to shoulder this task joyfully and with profound idealism. 



CHAPTER VIII 

UNIVERSITIES AND TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOLS 

In tlie well-known Ministerial Decree intended by the Ministry 
of Haeniscb to present to the public a reliable discussion 
between the Prussian universities and the government on the 
reorganization of higher education, it is stated in the introduc- 
tion that immediately after the Revolution voices were heard in 
all parts of Germany demanding a reform of higher education 
as a prerequisite to intellectual reconstruction. In fact, demands 
and reform plans which were already discussed in smaller circles 
before the War were now pushed forward more strenuously with 
more far-reaching criticism because two facts became known to 
the masses after the crash; first, the recognition that the uni- 
versities had toward the end of the nineteenth century won a 
greater significance for national life by the broader expansion of 
their scope and by their direct effect on the most widespread 
classes of the population, and second, the realization that “the 
really decisive influences of the day were no longer tied to the 
universities.’^ The inner conflict between the democratization 
of our education and the aristocratic character of the universi- 
ties became clear. 

The universities, which must be organized in accordance with 
their immanent idea, are naturally slower than other institutions 
in following the changes of the times. Hence it might appear 
that, in spite of all external brilliance, they have lost any real 
contact with the decisive influences of the generation. Those who 
failed to understand the problem which lies in the nature of 
the case or demanded an immediate change on the part of the 
universities to meet the new tasks of the day, gave passionate 
and violent expression to the feeling of disillusionment at their 
failure ; no less emphatically they demand an immediate reform 
of the universities, root and branch, by which all problems of ex- 
ternal organization, internal structure and research and teaching 
function, the student body and student life should be solved. 
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It was a fortunate cireuinstance that the Ministry had in 
State Secretary Becker a man who as a university teacher and 
administrator possessed an insight into the whole complex of 
questions from the most varied angles and attacked the task of 
reform within the limits set by the situation itself. 

The decree which originated from his pen stated with abso- 
lute definiteness that the spirit of science must not be affected 
by administrative measures, that scientific progress is the 
product of creative personalities, that the development of science 
must be wholly from within. The limits thus set by the state 
being clearly reorganized it was of greatest significance that the 
leading statesman in higher education could, in spite of criticism 
in the universities, give utterance in his book Gedanhen zur 
Hochschidreform ^ to the comforting statement that ‘ ‘ At the core 
our universities are sound.” The Ministry could not, however, 
close its eyes to the view that it should not at the same time 
suggest a systematic program for the tasks to be salved outside 
of their limits but that it should rather provide the basis for a 
discussion so that the conflicting forces and tendencies should 
through an interchange of views reach the solution of the prob- 
lems, Greater historical institutions, which like the universities 
have their roots sunk deep in the past, cannot be changed by 
programs, however carefully they may be prepared in accord- 
ance with a logic which in theory is unimpeachable. Conse- 
quently neither the criticism of the public nor the attack of the 
parties concerned could influence the Ministry on the direction 
or the rate of the reform. By those not directly concerned the 
clear line of this reform is to-day recognized. 

Just as the whole reform policy of the Ministry takes its 
direction from the idea of the common school, so the incorpora- 
tion of the universities in the system of the common school 
became an administrative measure to be solved immediately. 
In fact no alteration of the internal status of the university 
was thereby either necessary or indeed desirable, if the uni- 
versity was to be changed in some other way in its innermost 
character in accordance with the law peculiar to science and 
with that alone. If it is possible to open in the coiximon school 

‘Becker, C. H., GedanJcen zur Sochschulreform (Quelle und Meyer, Leip- 
zig, 1919). Cf. also the recent book by the same author, Vom Wsaen der 
Beutachen Umversitdt (Quelle und Meyer, Leipzig, 1926). 
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system a free path to the university for those of ability, theil 
the way should not and ought not to be only through the recog- 
nized secondary schools. The numbers here in question will 
always be small. Yet the demand for education on the part of 
the German people, the almost immeasurable variety of educa- 
tional efforts in all classes, the permeation of professional and 
vocational schools with tendencies to academic education, the 
advance from vocational work to theoretical group of problems, 
all these ever and increasingly demand an organic connection 
with the universities and opportunities for advancement up to 
the completion of academic training. Here the Ministry had to 
strengthen its position against opposition from the universities. 
If it was no longer permissible for the universities to prescribe 
regulations for the secondary schools, the Ministry could cer- 
tainly not allow an artificial barrier in front of those who, over- 
coming greater obstacles, wished to make a path for themselves 
to the universities. These are in fact individuals of the greatest 
and most original abilities, men who bring new ideas and cre- 
ative powers into the higher professions and at the same time 
help to bridge the gaps that separate our people and so break 
down the development of a system of caste. The universities 
will not wish to withdraw from the task, which is certainly not 
light, of training in academic work students prepared in differ- 
ent ways and differently constituted. Besides the principles of 
organization it also will be necessary to organize preparatory 
courses to facilitate transition and progress. To keep one’s 
work in harmony with the university standards that should not 
be lowered will actually serve as a higher discipline for the 
academic individual for the selection of really promising talent. 

But the demand for many new roads to the university was not 
fulfilled with the incorporation of the university in the common 
school system. It imparts to the common school the spirit of 
the German cultural ideal and as a consequence unity of content. 
This most profound yearning for education of the age can only 
be satisfied in its full sense by the university. What Becker has 
said in his first chapter on the training of our thought and feel- 
ing for the general and universal, on the necessity of synthesis 
as an ideal which means intellectually a new way of thinking 
and morally a new attitude, is undoubtedly the death-knell of 
cultural criticism of the last decades and has received in the 
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last great work ^ of Troeltscli scientific foundation that is thor- 
oughly sound. This point is also quite clear, that the problem 
of a cultural synthesis itself has been completely left out of 
consideration in many aspects of modern science. The reasons 
for this lie in high pressure development of science itself, in 
the supremacy, in the extension of material needs, and in the 
consequent division of labor and specialization. It is a super- 
ficial way of thinking to desire for the sake of a cultural 
synthesis and of rational education to set up barriers to research. 
And yet there is justice in the statement of the Decree of May 
17, 1919, that our universities not only serve scientific research 
and teaching but are also centers of training for the greatest 
variety of public officials and for liberal professions. Perhaps 
it should have been stated more clearly in this decree that these 
educational problems, dependent on time and circumstances 
and therefore changeable,’’ have grown out of science and for its 
sake are philosophical problems to be solved in order that the 
universities be not asked to undertake tasks foreign to, but tasks 
peculiar to their character. The absence of synthesis has thus 
revenged itself at the same time on science as well as on the 
professional classes trained by it. Everywhere where the life 
of the professional man compelled him to step outside the limits 
of his special subject, he naturally fell into dilettanteism, which 
spread in politics, sociology, and general outlook and showed 
that superficiality, that unpolitical attitude and sociological 
naivete from which the whole German education obviously 
suffered. 

Even though this development of science be regarded as his- 
torically unavoidable, and the cultural synthesis that is de- 
manded be considered as a problem that has been suggested but 
is no longer or not now possible of solution, the will to a 
synthesis and therefore to a new attitude toward this task is the 
call of the hour for science. Science should no longer persist 
in the old isolation; it must not formally reject the problems 
posed by life and not least by professional life, unless it wishes 
intellectual life in Germany to split into compartments and 
become sterile. The university is not in fact merely an institu- 
tion for research; in the best sense it is an educational institution. 

* Troeltscli, Ernst, J)er Eistorismus und seine Frohleme, J. C, B. Mohr, 
(Paul Siebeek), Tubingen, 1923. 
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Scientific research must accordingly in the last analysis be incor- 
porated in a system of values which should not remain aloof from 
the ethos of the people ; and this in the end continues to he more 
dependent on decisions of the will and on acts of faith. The 
incorporation of the university into the general system of educa- 
tion is therefore an attempt to set before higher education anew 
the tasks which it has neglected so that the professional man 
trained and educated by it may be at once a citizen and a 
German in the full sense of the word. The universities, it is 
justly claimed, must be informed with the same educational 
ideals as the other schools. The cultural possessions already 
enjoyed by other schools must be here taken hold of, established 
and worked over in their full meaning. What one possesses by 
nature, another will acquire scientifically by the sweat of his 
brow in order to make the highest measure of education his own 
as ‘‘a kind of second nature.” This is the cultural unity that 
we need. When all teachers in elementary or secondary schools 
or in the universities in the service of the same educational task 
work for German youth and the German people, each one equally 
responsible to the nation, we will succeed in advancing from 
cultural to national unity. 

All this, however, is only possible if the universities and tech- 
nical high schools are readily open to the reform ideas from the 
point of view of education and organization. Much in these 
institutions appeared too crude and stiff not merely in the dis- 
turbed days of the Revolution. This was true in particular of 
the prevailing administration in universities. For this reason 
the Prussian Ministry, in its discussion of university reform, 
placed organization in the forefront. Next it took hold enthu- 
siastically of the question of educational reforiu, even though 
up to the present owing to the difficult situations only gradual 
success could be expected, and devoted all its attention to the 
development of the student body. 

Prussia has on principle retained as a condition for admission 
to the state universities graduation from a full nine-year sec- 
ondary school. No other course is possible if the high position 
enjoyed academically by our university system is not to be 
lowered. The state has not, however, stood idly by but has 
opened the way for university study under certain conditions 
for especially gifted and competent students who of necessity 
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had some other preparatory education. Only the future can 
show whether these extensions of the admission basis are fully 
justified and whether the conditions and guarantees that are 
associated with them protect the universities against the admis- 
sion of unqualified students. 

By Regulations issued on September 19, 1924, University 
Studies for Elementary Teachers,^ an opportunity to study in 
the universities was opened up to teachers temporarily until the 
problem of teacher training is finally solved. The Regulations 
anticipate three courses: Either the study of education and 
philosophy without a previous supplementary examination and 
of course without any further privileges; or a study of the 
mental and natural sciences for the purpose of acquiring qualifi- 
cations for teaching in a secondary school after a supplementary 
examination; or, finally, study also of the other subjects after 
passing the abbreviated examination for admission, varying 
with the particular subject. The last method has not satisfied 
the elementary school teachers, who rather expected that this 
abbreviated examination would be accepted as generally valid 
for aU professional subjects. The Ministry, however, did not 
have it in its power to grant these wishes, since its authority 
only covers admission to study for the examinations for the 
secondary school teaching profession. For admission to state 
examinations in other subjects other authorities are responsible 
and up to the present these have been unable to decide to 
reorganize the abbreviated examination as equivalent to the 
regular secondary school leaving examinations. It must be 
admitted that this situation is unsatisfactory. The university 
is accordingly endeavoring, in agreement with the other states 
that have universities, to reach a general recognition of the 
abbreviated examination as a qualification for entrance. 

In addition to these opportunities of access to the university, 
intended mainly for elementary school teachers, the Ministry 
has also opened up other roads to higher education. Thus in 
order to secure uniform regulation of admission to matricula- 
tion and graduation in the economic and social science faculties 
of Frankfort and Cologne for those who have not graduated 
from a nine-year secondary school, a substitute examination ^ 

•Erlass vom 19. 9. 1919— IT I, 1977. ZentraWlatt, p. 580. 

*Erlass vom 1. $. 19^^ — Z7 1 klOZt. Zeniralblatt, pp. 417-19, 
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was introduced in 1922 in general cultural subjects, which, on 
the basis of experience in the interval was reorganized in 1924 
(Decree ® of August 12, 1924) and expanded with reference to 
regulations for admission and academic awards. Candidates who 
have completed the seventh year of a secondary school and have 
graduated from a higher school of commerce or have passed a 
commercial or similar professional examination in a university 
with at least the mark of '"good’’ are admitted to this examina- 
tion. Success in the substitute examination confers in the field 
of industrial management and with certain limitations in politi- 
cal economy all the rights otherwise associated with the regular 
graduation certificate of a secondary school. 

Similar arrangements are being made for inexperienced agri- 
culturists. In agreement with the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Domains and Forests, a substitute examination for agriculturists 
is being organized, which in the same way will provide for the 
professional and general principles in the study of agriculture. 

In this connection a reorganization of the regulation for 
admission to technical high schools which has been warmly wel- 
comed is of special significance. ^ In order to furnish especially 
gifted graduates from technical trade schools the opportunity 
of academic training and to open a free path for talent in all 
ranks of society to positions of leadership in the technical field, 
an ordinance ® was issued on July 7, 1922, which makes academic 
study possible for these graduates by passing a supplementary 
examination. 

More recently two decrees have made access to university 
study possible to particularly gifted students without the sec- 
ondary school leaving certificate. The prerequisite is that can- 
didates by their whole personality and intellectual abilities offer 
a certain guarantee that they can pursue academic instruction in 
the subjects of their choice and that they will after their neces- 
sary study make some distinguished contribution either in their 
old or in some new profession. Besides reaching a definite stand- 
ard in general knowledge a sound foundation in the field selected 
is absolutely essential. As special evidence of character and 
ability, proof should be forthcoming that the candidates have 
performed already services of recognized merit in the occupa- 

* Erlass vom 12. 8. 1924 — U /, 1260. 

• Erlass vofn 7. 7. 1922 — U II ^787* Zentralblatt, p. 363, 
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tion that they have followed. The question can thus arise only 
in very exceptional cases; above all, this opportunity is not in 
tended to meet desires in general for a change in occupation. 
Those who in the course of their development were in a position 
to gain admission to the universities by the usual methods, such 
as school leaving or supplementary examinations, etc., must be 
left out of account. Twenty-five is to be accepted as the lower 
age limit and forty as the upper. The request for admission to 
the university must not come from the candidate himself but 
from competent persons who are familiar with the requirements 
and character of academic study and know the candidate from 
his accomplishments up to date. Applications will be con- 
sidered by a special examining office and, if suitable, will be re- 
ferred to an examining committee. This body decides the re- 
quests on the quality of one or more written essays of the can- 
didate, prepared under supervision, and on the basis of a per- 
sonal interview. Admission is granted only to one definite sub- 
ject or a definite group of closely allied subjects. With this 
restriction the candidate is admitted to study in Prussian uni- 
versities as a fully matriculated student. 

Finally, according to the regulations of 1914 for students, 
officials and those engaged in gainful occupations were not al- 
lowed to be admitted as regular students even if they held the 
school-leaving certificates, but were admitted as auditors only. 
The semesters thus spent by them could not be counted as reg- 
ular study for purposes of examinations. In view of the 
changed circumstances the Ministry determined to remove those 
restrictions by the Decree^ of October 19, 1923, To meet the 
danger that the group concerned would begin to study after the 
regulation was fully removed, without arranging for an adequate 
amount of time necessary for full devotion to study, quite 
definite conditions have been provided which were necessary in 
the interests of the students themselves. 

In all these regulations there stands out clearly the desire of 
the Ministry to facilitate access to the universities and technical 
high schools for persons ambitious and able, without yielding to 
demands whose acceptance would mean danger for the academic 
life of the universities and for the high cultural level of our 
people. 

^mias9 vorn IX. 192$--UI m?. 
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For tlie inriftr life of tie universities the change in their ad- 
ministrative organization is of decisive importance. The change 
was embodied in the decree issued by the Prussian Ministry on 
March 20, 1923,® on Principles for the Beorgankation of the 
Constitution of Prussian Universities. According to these 
principles the constitution of each university was forthwith 
drafted in a new form, consideration being given to purely his- 
torical or local peculiarities. With this decree that part of 
the reform of the universities will have been completed which 
State Secretary Becker in his day introduced in the Prussian 
Ministry through strenuous personal devotion. The fundamental 
notion, which met with complete approval on many occasions 
in the Prussian Diet, has been made clear for purposes of enact- 
ment. 

The striking characteristic in the reorganization of the uni- 
versity organization is the reform in the relations of individ- 
uals and groups active in the academic community to the of- 
ficial agencies of the corporation. These agencies, faculty and 
senate, were, in accordance with the old constitution, built up on 
the basis of representation of the traditional branches of instruc- 
tion and research for which professorships were systematically 
provided in the budget. In this way the full professors, actually 
shouldered the self-administration in the universities, while the 
other grades of instructors (associates, special, and private 
docents) did not enjoy the representation corresponding to their 
professional and individual significance. Further, it happened 
that the representation of a subject by an associate professor 
frequently did not depend on the fact that the subject or person 
concerned was of less significance, but on financial or other ex- 
traordinary conditions which required that the situation should 
be satisfied by the regular appointment of an associate professor 
instead of a full professor who might have been more appropri- 
ate. Hence, even from the point of view of a subject, repre- 
sentation through the full professors no longer corresponded 
in fact to the status of the science. 

The Ministry, even before the issue of the Principles, had 
nominated existing associate professors to titular full professors 

• Erlass vom 80. S. 19i$. GrunSsatse einer Nemrdnmg der Preitssisclten 
Universitatsverfassuftff. 
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and made them members of the faculties with all rights. This 
was an extension of the practice previously followed by nominat- 
ing titular professors, although there were few actual exceptions 
and a reservation of a special rule for the University of Berlin. 
In this way it was intended to change the regular associate 
professorships into full professorships on the budget ; the finam 
cial difficulties of the state, however, tended to cheek the full 
operation of this measure after a start had been made. Side by 
side with the former officially appointed associate professors 
there arose a new classification of special professorships not of- 
ficially appointed to which private docents are nominated, pro- 
vided that they have proved themselves in teaching and research 
and have the qualifications expected from incumbents of 
academic chairs. On their nomination they acquire simultane- 
ously the higher status due to them in recognition of their 
academic importance. The nomination of superannuated private 
docents and associate professors to honorary professorships 
has been abolished. Henceforth only non-academic persons 
whose assistance in teaching and research is necessary to meet a 
need are nominated to honorary professorships. 

The reform of the constitution provides that besides the full 
professors representatives of other grades, elected by their 
group, should belong to the faculty and that they, as representa- 
tives of their graduating students, should enjoy the same rights 
as full professors. In the narrower and broader senate this 
group has a status in accordance with the regulations of the 
faculties, while the broader faculty includes the whole body of 
the professoriate besides the full professors. 

The reform introduces in the institutions arrangements which 
had already developed by the side of the old regulations and have 
proved desirable. These include cooperative committees of the 
faculties for the conduct of matters affecting several faculties, 
committees cooperating with students which should consist of 
representatives of the docents and students of a faculty, intended 
to raise discussions on questions of instruction and to invite the 
students for consultations on professional problems which par- 
ticularly interest them. The promotion of physical exercise is 
made a statutory function of the universities by the constitution 
and the student body is created a constitutional member of the 
university. The title ''University Judge, whose judicial func- 
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tions in the sphere of the university have long been subordinated 
to the task of advising on legal problems, is changed to “Uni- 
versity Councillor.” A new disciplinary law for students is in 
the process of preparation. 

The range of the duties of the university curators has been 
considerably expanded with the increase in the whole field of 
administration and the burden on the department concerned in 
the Ministry presses for more extensive decentralization. For 
this purpose success has attended the practice of changing the 
existing part-time positions as university curators into full-time 
positions. 

In the course of the reform of the university constitution 
some opposition has appeared from the very start up to its com- 
plete introduction which is still under way. The reform has 
throughout been conducted by the Ministry as a reform with and 
not against the universities. This conviction has been constantly 
confirmed, and even in quarters that at first regarded somewhat 
skeptically the readiness of the university to introduce reforms 
it has been recognized that preparation for, the groundwork on 
which self-government of the universities rests is not a sign of 
weakness but a strengthening of the determination to retain the 
positions of the universities as guardians of teaching and re- 
search, if they are to fulfill their high mission. 

The reconstruction of the general organization in higher edu- 
cation was also carried out in the technical high schools, whose 
stroi^ resemblance to the universities was further reenforced 
by placing the professors in both types of institutions on the 
same salary levels and allowing both to share the privilege of 
emeritus rank. Further, the organization of faculties and dean- 
ships ® was applied to the technical high schools by combining 
into faculties the subject departments in accordance with com- 
munity of interests. There were thus established faculties for 
general sciences, building (including architecture and building 
engineering), mechanical engineering (including engine con- 
struction, electrotechnics and, in Berlin, ships and naval engi- 
neering), and (with the exception of Hannover) technology 
(including chemistry, metallurgy and mining). 

Further, by the Decree of June 30, 1921,“ there was estab- 

*Srtai» vom 15. 6. ZS—U I 1 1ZZ5. 

“Erlcaa vom SO. 6. Zl—TJJ 1 1652. 
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lished in the technical high schools a new type of institution in 
the form of external institutes entrusted with the duty of pro- 
moting for the whole field of technology and economics all such 
undertakings pertaining to the technical and economic arts and 
sciences which did not fall within the scope of the faculties but 
whose accomplishment seems desirable for the general interests. 
In particular there are conducted in these external institutes 
lectures and courses for practicing engineers, while leaders from 
the field are invited to give lectures to promote the vital relations 
between academic activity and practice. 

With educational reform, the second part of the program of 
university reform, considerable progress has also been made. 
Some questions have not yet been attacked; these include the 
reorganization of the psychological and natural science studies 
in the faculty of philosophy, because here the reorganization of 
secondary education is not yet complete. Other questions that 
appeared to be settled have had to be referred back, as, for ex- 
ample, the reform of legal study, where it was proposed to per- 
mit greater emphasis on political economy in both the course of 
study and examination regulations and to attach greater weight 
than hitherto to the proper study of case law. Without the ad- 
dition of another year of study success in this course could not 
be expected, even though such an extension would provide an 
opportunity to give further training for young lawyers in case 
law. The Ministry of Justice raised such strong objections to an 
extension of the course by a single semester on account of the 
economic situation that the reform had to be limited to an 
emphasis on economic subjects in the bar examinations. The 
forthcoming reform of the system of promotions in the legal 
profession will furnish an opportunity to consider the needs 
that have been recognized in this field. 

The regulation of the political science course, on the other 
hand, has been completed by the establishment of the examina- 
tion for the diploma in political economy and the extension of 
the course leading to the Pr. Eer. Pol, from six to eight sem- 
esters.^^ The former is intended to meet practical needs and 
requires after six semesters evidence of knowledge of political 
economy and law given before a commission consisting of pro- 

** vom 26, 2, 192S — U I 65S, 
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fessors and others from the practical fields. The doctorate in 
political science is intended for holders of the diploma in political 
economy who besides being qualified for their profession, as 
tested by the examination, desire to produce proof of thorough 
academic training. The decision enabling probationers in law 
and the civil service, like those holding the diploma in political 
economy, to take the examination for the Dr. Ber, Pol, after a 
further study of two semesters makes it possible to bring 
economies and law into the necessary relations, corresponding 
to the needs of economic theory. 

The reform of the medical course planned by the university 
authorities in cooperation with authorities in other German states 
had of necessity to be postponed like the reform of the legal 
course on account of the economic condition of the students 
which in itself prevented an extension of the course by a 
semester. It was intended to pay considerably greater atten- 
tion to the new professional subjects that have sprung up in the 
last decades. The examination regulations that are being con- 
sidered contemplate, though within limited scope on account of 
the short course, the greatest possible consideration of these 
subjects. 

To raise the standards in academic instruction in agriculture 
and forestry the courses in both subjects were by agreement with 
the Ministry of Agriculture extended to six semesters. Con- 
nected with this the privilege of proceeding to degrees has been 
granted to the agricultural and forestry universities after the 
latter was reorganized under rectors instead of imder directors. 

The Ministry of Education was associated with the Ministry 
of Concimerce, which is primarily concerned in the reform of the 
commercial course, since the universities of Frankfort and 
Cologne continue the work in commerce as successors of the 
former schools of commerce. The creation of economic and social 
science faculties provided the best possibilities for purposes of 
organization. The discussions on the reform of the commercial 
courses were recently brought to a conclusion. Here, too, the 
development of commercial science as a science of management 
and practical needs have been taken into account. The study of 
science of management has been organized in a six-semester 
course, the examination regulations have been modified, and the 
new examinations for diplomas for business men ^nd teachers 
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of commeree have, in view of admission to the doctorate in po- 
litical science, approximated to the examinations for the 
diploma in political economy. In some quarters a further de- 
mand is made for the privilege of granting degrees in high 
schools of commerce. This demand rests, in the opinion of the 
Ministry, on the misconception of the academic functions of 
high schools of commerce and the limitation to which they as 
professional schools are exposed without intimate connection 
with a larger academic corporation. On the other hand, there is 
full readiness and more recently the possibility of supplement- 
ing the regulations for degrees in the universities to meet these 
justifiable wishes by facilitating the transfer from the high 
school of commerce to the universities for the purposes of ob- 
taining a degree. 

To meet the efforts that have been under way for several years 
instruction in the technical high schools has been given freer 
character to enable each student to devote himself to those sub- 
jects to which he is attracted by bent and ability. The weekly 
periods of the courses recommended to but not required from 
the students have been reduced as much as possible to leave time 
for general and specific elective subjects. The examination 
regulations were completely changed. A uniform examination 
regulation has been introduced which allows the student en- 
tirely free choice in the grouping of subjects in which he desires 
to be examined, naturally on condition that the faculty may 
require proof that the selection assures evidence of a well-rounded 
course. The examination provides further for recognized group- 
ings of subjects for each professional specialty which leave room 
for broad election in the major examination. The requirement of 
practical work was also introduced for architecture and building 
construction. In special cases time spent in practical work 
within certain limits may be counted for the course after the 
preliminary examination. 

The change in the examination regulations for teaching in 
secondary schools made it possible for teachers in the mathe- 
matics-natural-science group in secondary schools to receive 
their complete training in technical high schools. 

Special importance was attached in the reform plan of the 
Prussian Ministry to the economic training of workers which at 
first showed very promising signs. The stress of the time fell 
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heavily on tliis new movement, which for the moment must count 
on serious material sacrifices. 

The necessity of training adult workers in economies arose 
through the development of industry. Cooperation as industrial 
councillors and in groups for self-government imposed after the 
Revolution on the leaders in trades unions new tasks for which 
the Ministry established a new form of education. On May 2, 
1921 the Academy of Labor was thus established in association 
with’the University of Frankfort-a-M. The Academy is attended 
by the industrial organizations of workers, employees, and civil 
servants. Various tendencies are represented. Scholarships 
are awarded to participants by the municipal authorities. The 
representatives of the industrial organizations are also members 
of the committee of management and take part in determining 
the course of study, which covers problems in politics, economics, 
sociology, law of workers, all important for organization leaders. 
Instruction is given during the day and the course lasts nine 
months. Besides three, sometimes two, full-time docents, the 
faculty consists of docents in the University of Frankfort-a-M 
and specialists who are invited from outside for special lectures. 
The cost of maintenance is met by state and federal sources. 
The nnii^Tig hear the cost of maintenance and the fees of the 
participants. During the inflation period Ike unions were not 
in a position to meet these expenses, but their interest in these 
educational provisions is so great that the organization of the 
courses is assured for the future. 

In addition to the Academy of Labor, whose particular char- 
acteristic was continuity of semester work, short-term courses 
were also instituted. The arrangements are also made by the 
unions representing various tendencies; the courses cover espe- 
cially problems of practical economic polities, science of manage- 
ment, private management and political economy. Such courses 
have been offered at the University of Miinster, the University of 
HaUe, the Technical High School at Hannover, and the Technical 
High School at Aachen. Arising out of the local composition of 
the members and the special preparation of the docents con- 
cerned characteristic differences have arisen in these courses: 
At the University of Munster special emphasis is placed on the 
economic questions of the Rhenish-Westphalian industry; at 
the University of Halle consideration is given to the economic 
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conditions of the industry of central Germany ; at the Technical 
High School at Hannover seminars are conducted in political 
economy. In cooperation with the Ministry of Commerce two 
vocational educational weeks were organized at the University 
of Mlinster to consider the educational problems involved in 
workers' education in economies in relation to the conduct of 
vocational education. 

To discuss the further internal development of the universities 
through the creation of new chairs would be beyond the scope of 
the present work. It is only necessary to refer to the fact that 
the Prussian Ministry continues to be vitally concerned in meet- 
ing new demands of science and practical needs as far as pos- 
sible. Restricted as it has been by the financial condition of the 
state, it has yet been able to maintain progress. 

The financial straits of the time are not only marked in the 
restricted support of the institutions. The supply of new blood 
in the academic world is under the existing financial conditions 
exposed to the greatest danger. The distress of many private 
docents is well known. The greatest diE&culty arises here be- 
cause the docents are not officials. It would not be in keeping 
with the principle of free competition, on which the recruiting 
of a dignified supply of academic material rests, to incorporate 
the private docents into a definite official system. As possible 
means of relief there are suggested the increase of positions as 
assistants, the distribution of teaching commissions and the offer 
of maintenance grants. In this way a successful attempt has 
been made to check the apparently ceaseless stream away from 
the academic career. Even though the teaching commissions and 
maintenance grants do not offer a full income, they often give 
courage to continue in the profession. Yet the danger is great. 
If failure attends the effort to maintain a supply of academic 
material which was in any case decimated by the War, and to 
attract new forces, then all our universities are menaced. The 
Prussian state must not surrender the duty of intervening here 
with greater and ever increasing aid. 

The need of cooperation between the different states has made 
itself more strongly felt in the universities than ever before the 
War. On the one hand, it was desired with all the variety to 
give expression to the idea of unity in the field of culture; on 
the other hand, the strength looked for was found in co- 
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operation as against the one-sided effoi'ts of this or that state. 
In the same way as the university authorities are in constant 
touch with each other on fundamental problems of higher educa- 
tion, and a satisfactory organ for cooperation exists in the 
regular meetings of university representatives in the so-called 
university conference, so the German universities have combined 
in the Verband der Deutschen EochschvXen (Association of Ger- 
man Universities) to represent their common interests. 

The individual student bodies of German universities, which 
in the Prussian universities have received state recognition and 
the grant of a special institution and the right to levy compulsory 
contributions for their purposes, have combined in the Deutsche 
Studentensehaft (German Student Union) into an organization 
which, in contrast to the Association of German Universities 
which is restricted to universities in the German Republic, in- 
cludes also the student bodies of German-Austria and Sudetic- 
Germany. In the development up to the present obstacles have 
arisen to check the peaceful activity of the German Student 
Union because of the fact that the individual bodies are com- 
pulsory organizations enjoying rights and duties from the state 
and the German Student Union is a free society ; while the mem- 
ber societies outside of the German Republic are organized on 
quite a different principle from the individual German student 
societies. It is hoped that the existing points of difference will 
be satisfactorily settled in the further development particularly 
of the law affecting Austrian students. 

Up to the present time it has been possible to maintain the 
high status of German science in the German universities and 
high schools. To balance the loss of Danzig in consequence of 
the Treaty of Versailles, there has been added the University 
of Cologne, founded through the devotion and willingness of 
the city of Cologne and above aR through the initiative of Ober- 
burgermeister Adenauer. His memorandum of December 20, 
1918, turned on the necessity of establishing a center for intel- 
lectual life in the threatened "West ; the separatist movement in 
the Rhineland could most effectively be met in this way. Accord- 
ingly, the city of Cologne proposed that the Prussian Ministry 
should develop the organizations for higher education in Cologne 
(the High School of Commerce, the High School for Communal 
and Social Administration, the Academy for Practical Medicine, 
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and the Research Institutes) into a university. In spite of im- 
portant objections bearing particularly on the questions whether 
the Rhineland could support another university, the Ministry 
decided to approve the plan of the city of Cologne. The agree- 
ment with the city was concluded on May 27 and 29, 1919. 
In accordance with this, the university will be supported finan- 
cially by the city, although by its constitution it is a creation of 
the state and thus enjoys the same privileges as the other uni- 
versities. The university has in its development fulfilled all 
expectations and with its 4,000 students in the summer semester 
of 1924 has become the second university in Prussia from the 
point of view of numbers. 

Although already established in 1914, the full development of 
the youngest university but one in Prussia, that of Frankfort-a- 
Main, really belongs to the year following the War. As an 
endowed university it is in constitution quite similar to the 
University of Cologne and served in fact as the model for the 
latter. Characteristic of both and established from the first is 
the predominant importance of economics, which finds its ex- 
ternal expression in the two faculties for the economic and 
social sciences. 

The organization of the University of Munster by the addition 
of a medical faculty is not yet completed. The preliminary con- 
ditions for this is the completion of the extensive buildings for 
the necessary clinics and institutes. Despite the serious financial 
situation building operations were continued during the post- 
war years and carried so far that their completion and the 
consequent commencement of a full medical course are expected 
early in 1925. 

An addition to the faculties for medical training is promised 
in the reorganization in 1923 of the former Academy for Prac- 
tical Medicine in Diisseldorf into a medical academy. To the 
Academy for Practical Medicine was assigned on its foundation 
the function of giving further training in medical science to 
practicing doctors. The overcrowding of the medical faculties 
after the War made it appear to be desirable to grant the 
Academy a share in the work of the universities. Further, 
doctors and students of dentistry studied there after passing a 
preliminary examination. By resolution of the Council of the 
Republic a medical and dental examination commission was 
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created at the Academy. The good results attained in the 
institution here, particularly on account of the excellently 
equipped clinics, made it possible to give the Academy a per- 
manent share in medical training and to develop the Academy 
from an institute for training in service into a research and 
teaching institution. Some objections were raised against this 
plan energetically pressed by the city of Diisseldorf and the 
Academy, because the separation of single faculties from the 
universitas Uiieraruni involves the danger of developing a pro- 
fessional school which is foreign to the German conception of 
training for an academic profession. Without having the char- 
acter of a detached faculty and therefore surrendering the right 
to give degrees and academic rank, the Academy has received an 
academic constitution and the right to train students of medicine 
and dentistry after the preliminary examination up to the final 
examination. Like the other universities the Academy is by 
virtue of its constitution a creation of the state, even though it is 
supported financially in the same way as the University of 
Cologne. 

It has been possible, in spite of the financial situation, to make 
progress with the development of the Technical High School at 
Breslau. Through the budget of 1923 a mining department, for 
which there was special need in Silesia, was created. The addi- 
tion of a faculty for building construction, to include architec- 
ture and structural engineering, had to be postponed for financial 
reasons. 

To meet the distress which affected scholarly production par- 
ticularly, the German universities, academies and other scientific 
organizations united in 1923 under the leadership of the Minister 
of Education, Dr. Schmidt-Ott, into the Notgemeinschaft der 
deiitschen Wissenschaft Besides considerable funds which 
poured into the Society from commercial and industrial circles, 
the Republic placed at its disposal funds necessary to carry out 
the program. By filling up gaps in the scientific libraries, 
through grants for printing scientific publications, through the 
provision of means for research in scientific work, through sub- 
sidies to several important scientific undertakings, the Society 
contributed materially to facilitating the progress of scientific 
production. It also assisted in making valuable connections 
abroad and securing thence aid for German science. Cooperat- 
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ing with the Society there are a number of foundations that 
serve the same purposes, such as the Justus-Liebig Society of 
the German Chemical industry, and the foundation of the 
Japanese Hoshi, both for chemical research, the Rockefeller 
Committee for Medical Sciences, and the Electro-physical Com- 
mittee, whose funds were provided from American sources. 

The German Student Society also organized student aid so- 
cieties in order to meet the threatening economic need. Its cen- 
tral office is the WirtscJiaftshilfe der Deutschen Student enschaft 
in Dresden of which the aid societies of the individual student 
bodies in the universities are members. Associated with it is the 
loan fund of the German Student Society with branch offices in 
each university. The operations of the aid societies include 
principally aid for students in need, the securing and assigning 
of part-time jobs, the organization of institutions to reduce the 
cost of living, such as dinipg clubs (menscB), workshops, sales- 
rooms, lodgings, and so on. The provision of student aid, such 
as the loan fund, rests on the efficient cooperation of students, 
professors, representatives of governments, commerce, banks, 
industry and agriculture. Promoted originally by the Quakers, 
and then through the International Union of Christian Student 
Societies, student aid has continued to receive valuable assistance 
from foreign countries through grants of money, food, and gifts 
of all kinds. The Republic as well as the states has given 
material assistance to these arrangements for self-help. 

While the scholarship funds could not, on account of the 
financial condition of the state, be granted in sums corresponding 
to the depreciation of the money, it was possible during the worst 
years of inflation to use the special fees paid by foreign students 
for purposes of student welfare and to employ these resources 
for the support of organizations for student aid and the grant 
of free meals and scholarships. After the tax on foreign stu- 
dents was withdrawn, it was found possible to increase quite 
materially the funds available for student aid. The distress of 
the students was taken into account in that the university fees 
were for a long time only slightly increased and that on account 
of the fixing of fees from the beginning of the summer semester, 
1924, at the pre-war level, special contributions could be made 
to provide free tuition. Up to twenty per cent of all students 
OOtdd be entirely exempted from fees. 
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Einally, in this connection reference must be made to the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institutes. The Kaiser Wilhelm Society for 
the Promotion of Science, which is incorporated in the state or- 
ganization of science, and which since its origin has been under 
the direction of Adolf von Harnack, has been in need of assist- 
tance from the Eepublic and the state in order to continue 
the great research institutes at Dahlem previously supported by 
their own funds. It has also been possible, in cooperation with 
industry, to bring into existence a number of research institutes, 
the support of which is borne by the industries concerned. Thus 
there has been established since the War the Silesian Institute 
for Eesearch in Coal at Breslau, the Kaiser WiDielm Institute 
for Eesearch in Metals, which has recently been combined with 
the State Testing Office at Liehterfelde, the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute for the Chemistry of Fibres at Dahlem, and the In- 
stitute for Biochemistry associated with the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Institute for Experimental Therapy. At Dresden there has 
been founded the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Leather Ee- 
search. 

Prom the thoughts on University reform the Prussian 
Ministry has advanced to action, not by exaggerated efforts at 
reform which readily sacrifices what has grown organically, been 
tested and proved, but by the calm elaboration of matured ideas. 
Only one idea governs the Prussian Ministry, to maintain and 
develop our universities, libraries, and institutes in such a way 
that they fulfill the highest duties that fall to their lot in these 
difficult times through mutual cooperation with the complete 
spiritual life of Germany. In our days one gladly points to the 
event a hundred years ago when Prussia in the hour of her 
greatest need founded the University of Berlin. As a reminder to 
the Prussian of to-day the action of his forefathers always stands 
before his soul, and everything that Prussia has done for uni- 
versities and high schools has been done with the consciousness 
that our future rests first and foremost on their maintenance 
and development. 



CHAPTER IX 


PHYSICAL TRAINING AND EDUCATION IN THE 
SCHOOL 

The principle, mens scma in eorpore sano, has served as a 
guide to the Prussian Ministry and has determined it to devote 
attention to physical training in aU types of schools. After the 
disastrous result of the War which compelled Germany to 
abandon compulsory military service and deprived the country 
of the most effective means for maintaining the health and 
strength of the people, the demand for this assumed a signifi- 
cance that was surprising. In addition to free gymnastics and 
games the duty fell to all schools to conserve the health of our 
youth and to strive more vigorously and more systematically 
than ever before for the physical invigoration of the sons and 
daughters of our people. This duty was particularly important 
in view of the dangerous health situation among large sections 
of the population that are still suffering to-day owing to poor 
housing and frequently inadequate nutrition. 

The Prussian Ministry has long shown its appreciation of 
the value of gymnastics and has expressed it by formally recog- 
nizing physical exercise as a necessary and indispensable part of 
education and incorporating it in the number of educative 
materials for the people. This view was confirmed more strongly 
than ever after the War by the movement which emanated from 
the youth itself and originated not only in an unconscious urge 
for self-preservation but in an unmistakable desire for recon- 
struction and yearning for a simple, more natural form of life 
and for purity in the field of physical culture. The Wanderbird 
and Youth Movements and the participation of large sections of 
our youth in the movements for gymnastics and sports of our day 
are not wholly and exclusively explained by these reasons, but 
they cannot be ignored. 

In order to open the way for these demands for an improved 
health program and for the greater emphasis on physical training 
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•within tie scope of the general educational system^ the Ministry 
has in the last few years issued a number of significant measures. 
First, there was created on October 1, 1922, a special department 
in the Ministry in which the promotion of physical training in 
all Prussian educational institutions is concentrated in one place 
and all efforts within the Ministry which are directed toward 
physical training are entered. The strategic position of Min- 
isterial Councillor was offered to the former director of the 
state physical training institution at Spandau. This had already 
been preceded by the organization of a professional ad'vdsory 
council for physical training and education which meets for 
sessions at the Ministry whene-ver needed. 

Of the fundamental decrees and regulations which deal with 
the promotion and organization of physical education in uni- 
versities and schools the most important may here be cited. 

The first regulations ^ were devoted, above all, to efforts toward 
rendering possible and encouraging the re’vival and equipment 
of the centers, gymnasiums, and playgrounds, which had been 
closed and damaged as a result of war activities, and the provi- 
sion of new facilities. Further, the Ministry was concerned to 
increase the number of teachers of physical education who had 
lost their ablest representatives in the War. To fill these gaps 
the physical training institution at Spandau took up its work 
again, and courses were renewed once more at the umversities 
anti other places. In "view of the important duties of future 
teachers of physical education and in response to the emphatic 
suggestions and wishes from the professional groups, the train- 
ing was lengthened and made more intensive. The period of 
training at the institution at Spandau, styled by the Decree of 
September 28, 1921,® the Preussische Hochschuie fur Leib- 
esiihungen, was extended from seven to twelve months, and the 
same pro'vdsion was made for all the other courses. By the 
Decree of March 31, 1922,® the two semester academic courses at 

‘See the DerJcseTurift ies Ministeriums fur Wissensohaft, Kunat und 
VolkslOdung, vom 7 JuK 1921 — U III S 11291.1-, which gives a survey of 
the development of school gymnastics in Prussia and presents in detail the 
Principles of the Federal Conference on Physical Education. The most 
important regulations and decrees have heen collected by Dr. Schiitz in 
Numbers 4 and 5 of the Weidmannsehe Taschmausgaben, Berlin, 192S. 

• JSrZoas vom SI. S. 1922 — V III B 1171S. ZentraCblatt, p. 397. 

*I!rlast vom SI. S. 1922 — U III B 10711. Zentralblatt, p. 178. 
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the universities were extended to four semesters, but without any 
material increase in the number of periods for lectures and 
practical work. In the interest of physical training in the 
elementary schools, especially in rural districts, numerous 
shorter introductory courses were established and largely at- 
tended by teachers, while the high school at Spandau invited an- 
nually supervisory officials, principals, and teachers of all schools 
to the urgently needed introductory and continuation courses. 

Of fundamental significance were the regulations of the 
Ministry which aimed to extend the scope and appreciation of 
physical education in the schools. By the Decree of March 29, 

1920, ^ regular weekly play afternoons and monthly excursions 
were prescribed for all schools, while the pursuit of healthful 
sport, like swimming and rowing, skating and skiing, were en- 
couraged to supplement gymnastics and games. The Ministry 
still retains the days for games and excursions whose educational 
value cannot be esteemed highly enough. In some places they 
do not find much favor with parents, who look only on the shady 
side without properly appreciating their value. But the greater 
the joy with which teachers take up this task, the more quickly 
prejudices will disappear, which in this, as in so many other 
aspects of school life, often give way too slowly. 

Unfortunately an excessive number of exemptions from phys- 
ical exercises had to be taken into account in the past. The 
requirement ® of a certificate from a school or practicing phy- 
sician luckily resulted in a great reduction of the number of 
exemptions. Upon principals, teachers, and supervisory officials 
was imposed the duty of carefully promoting physical training 
on the basis of its heightened significance as an essential part of 
education. The greater appreciation of physical education in 
school was further emphasized by the decision that the physical 
training teacher should become a voting member of the com- 
mittee for the leaving examination; that physical training be 
regarded as compensatory for promotions and the leaving ex- 
amination; at the same time a special leaving examination in 
physical training was introduced by the Decree of October 4, 

1921. ® The inclusion in the budget of a number of positions of 

* Erlasa vom 29. S. 1920 — V III B 654$. ZeniraXblatt, p. 297. 

* Erlass vom 24* i. 1920 — U III B 7827/19. ZentraVblatt, p. 202. 

* Erlass vom 4 . 11. 1921 — U III B 1135$. ZenttalllaU, p. 399. 
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Oberlehrer of physical training (Oierturnl&hrer) also deserves 
to be noted in this connection. 

The scope of physical instruction in Prussian schools is 
to-day indicated by the fact that in the courses of study of the 
elementary and middle schools, with the exception of the lower 
stage and of the fifth year, three hours a week are provided for 
the subject in all classes. To this must be added the weekly 
afternoons for games and the monthly excursions. In the sec- 
ondary schools the reform introduced a change to the extent that 
in addition to the monthly excursions four hours were required 
for physical training — ^two for actual gymnastics and two for 
games, which are compulsory for teachers as well as pupils.^ 
This regulation does not meet the wishes or the demands of those 
who with real enthusiasm stand for the introduction of a daily 
hour of physical instruction in the school program. The Ministry 
gave careful attention to this question and reached the view that 
the realization of these wishes could in the first place not be 
secured and must be held back for the future for the reason that 
the external conditions with adequate gymnasiums, playgrounds, 
and teachers are lacking. Beyond this, however, the Ministry 
is of the opinion that the introduction of a full half -holiday, fol- 
lowing the reform of secondary education, has provided so much 
scope for physical activity that sensible free athletics and excur- 
sions can be carried on to a much greater extent than formerly. 
The effects of this voluntary activity should be awaited. If 
necessary there will always be time later to introduce supple- 
mentary measures. Perhaps the complaint will then be that 
athletic activity is excessive rather than inadequate. 

The Ministry has in recent years also given special attention 
to the promotion of physical training in the universities and high 
schools. The most important measure for this end was the ap- 
pointment of full-time gymnastic and athletic directors in all 
institutions for higher education, whose duty is to arrange and 
direct the practical work of the students. Since this work has 
been taken up, the number of students taking regular physical 
exercises has shown a satisfactory increase. For the students 
who still stand aloof, the Decree of August 18, 1924,® which 
requires from applicants for state examinations evidence of 

^ Erlass vom 24, 6. 1924 — 'U VI t88, ZentraTblatt, p. 200. 

^Erlaas vom IS, 8, 1924— TI VI 1169. 
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regular partieipation in physical exercise in the first two semes- 
ters of study, has served as a strong stimulus. For teachers 
in secondary schools special regulations which are now being 
prepared are to be issued. As regards practical work by stu- 
dents beyond the requirements, account must be taken of the 
fact that scientific research and teaching activity in the universi- 
ties are gradually showing a stronger tendency in this new di- 
rection and are receiving special consideration in the faculties 
of philosophy and medicine, and may perhaps lead to the crea- 
tion of special institutes for physical training. 

The practice of physical training in all types of schools, from 
the elementary school to the university, will be developed in a 
systematic plan by the Ministry. It is well understood, however, 
that with the active development to-day enjoyed by gymnastics, 
games, and athletics, and the many contradictory points of view 
in the various tendencies, the agreement that is desired on the 
main questions will only be reached gradually. In the meantime 
the Ministry is proceeding consciously on the path determined 
by the well-being of youth and the people as a whole. In this 
connection two regulations in particular acquire significance. 
The one brings nearer the realization of the idea that no healthy 
German child shall leave the school without having learned to 
swim, through the introduction of compulsory instruction where 
the conditions for it exist. (Decree of May 3, 1924.) ® On the 
other side, the Ministry in a Decree of September, 1924,^® by 
reviving orthopedic gymnastics in schools directs its special 
interest to the large number of pupils who, on account of physical 
weakness and curvature of the spine, require special care and 
remedial aid. 

Among the many questions in the field of physical education 
that are to-day occupying the attention of professional bodies 
that of ph 3 ^ical training for girls has recently assumed a more 
important position. The discussions on the selection and reform 
of the practical course have led to the demand from many sides 
that physical training for girls must more than formerly take 
the sex characteristics into account for the older groups and that 
the introduction of rhythmic-gymnastic exercises represent a real 
advance from this point of view. The Prussian Ministry has 

*Erla88 vom 3. 5. 1924 — 2765, Zentralblatt, p. 166. 

^Erlass vom 29, 9, 1924 — 1102, Zentralblatt, p. 264. 
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followed the development of the question up to the present with 
care and has required and permitted practical experiments at 
the Prussian High School for Physical Education at Spandau. 
The results up to the present do not point to a fundamental 
reorganization of physical training for girls. Where, however, 
teachers are available who have given thorough study to the 
method of rhythmic gymnastics and have taken recognized 
courses, a limited use of rhythmic-gymnastic exercises in physical 
instruction can be permitted in the same way as provision al- 
ready exists in music instruction in secondary schools for girls. 



CHAPTER X 

GERMAN TEACHERS AND THEIR CALLING AS 
EDUCATORS 

If the saying, ‘'One people, one school, one teaching pro- 
fession,” is understood in the sense that teachers for all schools 
should enjoy a completely uniform training and that their em- 
ployment should be assured in schools of all types, and if it 
is thought that the unity of the teaching profession would 
thereby be secured, the ideas are based on entirely false premises. 
To carry out such a demand would mean a levelling down which 
would be accompanied by the most serious injuries to our whole 
cultural life. The elementary school requires an entirely dif- 
ferent type of training for its teachers from the secondary 
schools, and the universities still another. We must adhere to 
the ideas of the common school clearly developed earlier, its 
implications must be thoroughly grasped; only in this way will 
the conception of the common school convince us of itself that 
we require for the most varied types of the ' ‘ differentiated com- 
mon school ’ ’ teachers with varied types of training and that this 
varied preparation as a consequence involves distinctions in 
external organization of the teachers in different schools. 

If, however, we understand by the saying, ‘ ‘ One people, one 
school, one teaching profession,” that we must all recognize an 
obligation to the people under the influence of the great idea 
which is to unite us all in a bond of unity ; if we understand by 
this the requirement that teachers of all kinds should be prepared 
for one thing, — ^to devotee themselves wholly and sacrifice aU their 
strength to the young in the common and unified call of educa- 
tion, then the demand has quite a different significance. Every- 
one who has the welfare of the people at heart wall agree with 
this. The notion of the common school as a cultural principle, 
that the instruction of every kind from the Grundschule to the 
university should be grouped around the culture subjects, per- 
mits the emergence of that profound inner solidarity of teachers 
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in all school types as servants of the great idea which is a sign 
of a great unified profession. 

This does not exclude the necessity of a varied system of 
preparing teachers. The plan proposed for training teachers 
for elementary and secondary schools was described above 
(pp. 50 ff.). The Ministry brought severe criticism down on 
itself because it could not decide to introduce university train- 
ing for elementary school teachers. References were made to 
states in Germany that provide such training for their teachers. 
Prussia, however, has thoroughly sound reasons for disregarding 
this type of preparation. It was not only practical considera- 
tions that the future supply of teachers might easily fail, but 
the determining influence in Prussia was primarily the idea that 
the general preparation of future elementary school teachers 
should be required as strictly as possible in a secondary school, 
but that a pure academic training in the spirit of research, such 
as is offered by the universities, must be rejected as unsuited for 
the elementary school. Indeed, preparation of future elementary 
school teachers in the universities would divert them from their 
real calling and would seriously menace the real character of the 
elementary school. The aim would be directed too much at intel- 
lectual training instead of at an objective that we desire above all 
else in the teaching profession: strong, whole-hearted devotion 
to the great functions of instruction and education. On a 
foundation of general academic preparation received in one of 
the four secondary schools, the Pedagogical Academy should 
complete the practical training of the future teacher along lines 
borrowed from university methods. The training in method 
and theory should be given here, and here he should above all 
grow as a teaching personality into the living community of 
future educators. 

The Prussian Ministry requires that teachers of all kinds 
should be in the first place educators and that the school itself 
should be more than a mere transmitter of knowledge and prac- 
tical ability. It should be an educational institution in the 
spirit of Pestalozzi, of Fichte and Silvern.^ If we wish above 
all to educate our youth to become German men and women and 
to take their place in the community and serve the state as moral 

^Kaestner, P., Kraft md Geist anserer deuischea Volksschule (Quelle 
und Meyer, Leipzig, 1923), 
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personalities, the function of the teacher as an educator must 
be emphasized, and the way to realize these aims must be opened 
up. For this reason we need enthusiastic men and women who 
devote themselves to the profession as teacher and educator be- 
cause of an inner vocation, and we demand from the state the 
provision of opportunities for the fullest development of the 
capacities of teachers, and especially future elementary school 
teachers. Such teachers should be prepared by a thorough train- 
ing in a secondary school to harmonious personalities and then 
prepared in their pedagogical training mainly for their future 
calling as educators. But beyond this we require from the young 
teacher when he has entered upon his work serious further study 
in the field of child observation, child psychology, adolescence, 
general theory and principles of education and method in all 
subjects as these have been set in motion in a gratifying way in 
Prussia by the officially recognized cooperative study groups.^ 
The training of teachers in service has through these groups 
developed in many places in Prussia into a large cooperative 
enterprise. It has struck out new paths that have been wel- 
comed by the Ministry, which cherishes the hope that the teach- 
ing profession will in the future give proof in the second 
teachers^ examination of sound methods of work and of knowl- 
edge required through cooperative activity. 

The Ministry has noted with serious concern the ever-increas- 
ing distress of unemployed teachers. As a consequence of the 
unfortunate Treaty of Versailles a large number of teachers have 
returned to the homeland from the surrendered territories. 
Our gratitude to these men and women who served their country 
successfully in her hour of need has of course made their re- 
employment our obligation, yet it is to be regretted that the 
unhappy result of the War prevents the absorption of all 
teachers into the system. These young teachers must, however, 
if they are to be retained in their high calling as teachers and 
educators be kept in close contact with school work. This ob- 
ject is served particularly by a Decree issued in December, 1924,* 

* Suggestions for Cooperative Study Groups of SO. 11. 1920 — U III C 1125, 
I and II, Zentralblatt, 1921, p. 19 j JErgansungserlass vom 2S. J^. 1921 — 
U III C 1125/20 IV, Zentralblatt, p. 224; Zrgansnmgserlass vom 2S. 9. 
1922— mil C 88. 

•mass vom 11. 12. 192Jr-miI C 5149. Zentralblatt, 1925, p. 6. 
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•which makes considerable resources available to assist young 
teachers in their further study. The Prussian Ministry looks 
with concern on the distress of the young teachers and pro- 
foundly regrets that the financial condition of the state ties its 
when it would gladly manifest greater activity. But it 
retains its confidence in the idealism of our teaching body that 
■wiU not lose courage because of the pressure of times and will 
not surrender its love for the school and for the young. The 
present situation certainly requires long-suffering patience from 
the young teachers. The hour will soon strike when the ele- 
mentary school will need them ; the school will call, and men and 
women ready to serve the young with devotion will answer it. 

That the teachers shall engage in their work with inner free- 
dom unrestricted by bureaucratic fetters or the pressure of 
authority, the Ministry has expressed itself freely in a series of 
fundamental decrees. The Decree * issued in 1919 for elementary 
school teachers and particularly the organization of extensive 
corporate school management in the districts of Wiesbaden, 
Dusseldorf, and Hannover had necessarfiy to be restricted some- 
what by the Decree of October 30, 1923, yet the principle of 
corporate responsibility of all members of the faculty for the 
school and its work must not be sacrificed. The Ministry desires 
that every teacher show a constant interest in the common task 
in order that the feeling of responsibility be strengthened and 
the community spirit be kept alive. This does not mean that 
in the last analysis the real responsibility for his school and its 
spirit does not fall on the principal who at all times must enjoy 
the right of informing himself on the condition of his school. 

Pot the teachers in our secondary schools of all kinds the 
Ministry can naturally not dispense with a complete academic 
training at the universities. The teacher in secondary schools 
has the task on the one hand of training the members of the 
learned professions and on the other hand of instructing and 
educating young men who should leave the school with a well- 
rounded education for life. But this function he can perform 
with success only if his own knowledge and power are rooted 
in scientific methods of research. The examination for secondary 
school teachers must first and last demand evidence that the 

vom 20. 2. im—VIII B Zentratblatt, p. 616. 
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future teachers have undergone a serious academic training; 
that they can think and reflect scientiflcally for themselves and 
that they command a fund of knowledge that is indispensable 
for instruction in academic subjects. Ways must further be 
discovered by which future secondary school teachers reach their 
full development as teachers and educators. This cannot be 
postponed to the two years of practical training which follow 
the academic studies after the academic examination has been 
passed. The charge is not altogether unfounded that intending 
secondary school teachers have hitherto not been properly 
trained in the ideals of their profession at the universities ; dur- 
ing the academic studies there was frequently lacking the real 
emphasis ; training for the work with youth which should serve 
through life. The professional ideal was too often the ideal of 
the scholar rather than the ideal of the educator, an ideal based, 
of course, on a serious academic training. 

Special attention will have to be given to this problem in the 
reform of the university courses which wiU be taken up im- 
mediately after the reform of secondary education is com- 
pleted. For example, the special subject preparation of the 
future secondary schqol teachers at least should be organized 
on the principles of the activity instruction. More practical 
work, more seminars, so that here, too, serious efforts be made 
to substitute productive methods for receptive methods. 
Further, particular care will have to be devoted to associating 
professional preparation and the development of teaching 
capacities with academic training of the candidates for second- 
ary school positions. Hence more weight than ever must be 
attached in the universities to systematic theory of education, 
and within this subject to the psychology of adolescence to which 
must be assigned the central position in our theory.® 

Of the organization and reform of secondary education, the 
statement made above in the discussion of the reform of the 
Chrundschule and the elementary school holds true here also, that 
educational projects and reforms lead nowhere if the plans, 
ideas and proposals are not built on the living personality of 
the teacher prepared to meet the highest demands of instruction 
and . education. It will be the first duty of the state to see that 

• Spranger, E., Fsyehologie des Jv,gendaMers (Qaelle mid Meyer, Leipzig, 
1924 ). 
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for these new and serious tasks now planned in the reform a 
generation of teachers be produced that has enjoyed a peda- 
gogical training by which the secondary school teacher of the 
future has matured through serious work to a true teacher 
and educator. The Regulations for Candidates® which came 
into effect on April 1, 1924, has already given expression to the 
desire of the Ministry to select future candidates especially on 
the basis of their suitability for the profession as teachers and 
educators. This idea will become established even though the 
demand is raised in many quarters for the retention of the 
single principle of seniority. The school has the right to insist 
that only the really capable be appointed to the responsible posi- 
tion of teachers and educators. 

The state must see to it that every possibility be afforded for 
fully developing the qualities of future educators. The regula- 
tion for practical training of July 31, 1917 ^ had, it is true, 
already introduced considerable improvement, but its operation 
in practice was too often neglected behind beautiful theories. It 
is, therefore, a step in advance that simultaneously with the issue 
of the regulations for candidates the pedagogical examination 
has been made uniform in the provinces. It is, however, only 
an impetus to a complete reorganization of the course of studies 
and training in the sense described above. Only considerations 
of the importance of these problems and the realization of their 
difficulties have prevented the Ministry from attacking this 
complex of questions at the same time as the school reform. To 
mention only one such problem, it will have to be discovered 
whether it is possible during the university period, perhaps even 
immediately in connection with the secondary school leaving- 
examination, to give the future teacher an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in instruction and thereby try out for himself his 
suitability as a teacher and educator betimes and to be in con- 
stant sympathy with the selected profession. The born teacher 
will disclose himself here and be easily recognized as such. But 
the man who thus early stumbles on difficulties which show him 
to be unsuited as a teacher of youth, will, while there is time, 
find for himself an occupation better suited to him and to the 

*JHe Ofdnung der Armarter fur das Lehramt an hoheren Sokulen in 
Preussen v<m 24 . 4 , 1924— VII 2902. ZentraXblattf p. 162. 

^ Prlass vom SL 7. 1917 — V II 1197. Zentralblatt, p. 612. 
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community. The almost completely specialist training hitherto 
given in the universities wiU thereby be supplemented in a sig- 
nificant way. Further consideration must be given to discover 
to what extent such training is suitable for the demands of the 
new situation and how the final examination can at the same 
time be organized so as to be an effective factor of selection. 

Practical preparation following the state examination must 
accordingly be placed in the hands of prominent schoolmen who, 
while devoting themselves to the training of the future teacher 
and educator, attach decisive importance to the connection 
with scientific life.® Whoever has satisfied in two examinations 
the by no means inconsiderable requirements and has during 
his practical training shown himself a promising teacher, will 
be called to serve the secondary school. The state needs in 
order to carry out the highest functions of the school highly 
qualified teaching personalities who are not only transmitters 
of subject matter but educators in the truest sense of the word. 
Only through living sympathy with youth and by self-sacrific- 
ing work for youth can we develop a generation of teachers and 
educators to save us in our struggle for the maintenance of our 
lofty national possessions. 

So far as life in the secondary school and cooperation among 
members of the faculties are concerned, what has been said 
above applies : the school can only be served with complete suc- 
cess by men and women who cooperate in the great task of 
education in a spirit of inner freedom and responsibility. This 
is not contradicted by the refusal of the Ministry to sanction 
the widespread demands for faculty control. In the secondary 
schools, if anywhere, with their strongly developed system of 
specialists a mind is needed that is in touch with every phase, 
that guides and with a full sense of responsibility truly leads. 
There is urgent need, particularly in view of the freer organ- 
ization of curricula in the individual instructions, of men and 
women in sufficient numbers, who place their stamp on the 
schools like the great principals of old. This may well happen 
without the restriction of bureaucratic bonds and without strong 

•See Jahnke, E., Sandbuch fur hohere Schulen mr Mnfuhrung in ihr 
Wesen und Hire Aufgahen; Ziele und Wege des Unterriehts; also Werden 
und WirTcen, Gedanken uber Geist und Aufgaben des LeJiramtes (QaeUe 
and Meyer, Leipzig, 1915, 1919). 
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authoritative pressure from outside. With this in view the 
Ministry undertook a revision of the Service RegvZations for 
Directors and Teachers in the Secondary Schools for Boys,^ 
of December 12, 1910, and proposes the issue of a new regulation 
which more strongly than hitherto emphasizes the responsibility 
of every member of the faculty and the single-minded coopera- 
tion of the whole teaching body as the central point in the life 
of a school. The Regulation for Conferences in Secondary 
Schools issued in July, 1922, is the beginning of this revision. 
As soon as the work on the reform of secondary schools is com- 
pleted, the Ministry will take up the further revision of the 
service regulations. 

* Dienstanweisung fur die DireJctoren und Lehrer an den Mheren Leltran- 
stalten fiir die mdnnliche Jugend, ^rlass vom 12, 2. 1910 — X7 II 2^70, 
Zentralilatt, p. 887. 

^Urlass vom S. 7. 1922 — 77 II 274, Zentralllatt, p. 335. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE ZENTBALINSTITUT FVB ERZIEHTJNG UND 
UNTERBICHT IN BERLIN 

In order to repair the damage by which the school and educa- 
tion in general were affected through the War and the con- 
sequent conditions, and to take up again and carry forward the 
broken threads of development, the voluntary and willing co- 
operation of the teaching profession was needed in considerable 
measure. It was on that account of great value that the Ministry 
had the assistance of an Institute, which, without any official 
standing, cooperates with school authorities and teachers of all 
its branches, promotes the understanding of new questions of 
education and instruction, and encourages to a considerable 
degree the efforts of teachers for further training. The Insti- 
tute at one of the most critical moments in the educational 
history of Prussia, when a new era required the reorganization 
of the educational system, promoted the further training of 
teachers with most enthusiastic and devoted cooperation on their 
part, and not only assured for the school its still surviving inner 
strength but brought new strength into many fields. This 
Institute is the Zeniralinsiitut fur Erziehung und Unterricht 
in Berlin, 

Pounded through the Jubilee Endowment for Education and 
Instruction established by the Prussian Ministry of Education 
in 1914, the Z entralinstitui entered on its activities as a biblio- 
graphical information and research center for the whole field of 
education and instruction. Outside of Prussia, most of the Ger- 
man states, the Central Government, the German and Prussian 
City Conferences and the large teachers' associations are sup- 
porters of the endowment which is maintained and administered 
by the Institute. Prussia is greatly in its debt especially since 
its administration was placed in the hands of Ludwig PaUat. 
Prussia, in her efforts in all fields of education, has received 
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from tlus source lively encouragement and the strongest sup- 
port. Important problems of education have been studied here 
by scholars and men of practical experience; much has been 
analyzed here to the very core and through serious cooperative 
work the application of ideas attractive in theory have been 
tested in practice. 

The Institute is divided into five divisions : Pedagogical Divi- 
sion, Exhibition Division, Art Division, Foreign Division, and 
Pictures. The StaaUiche Ausk'iinftsstelle fur Schulwesen in 
Berlin serves as an information bureau and, like the PreussiscJie 
Hauptstelle filr den naturwissenschaftlichen Unterricht, is 
associated with the ZentraUnstitut into the Fiidagogische 
Arieitsgemeinschaft. The Institute is united into another co- 
operative group with the Siaatliche Stelle filr NaturdenhmaU 
pflege in Preussen, and is also closely associated with the Gesell- 
schaft filr deutsche Erziehung und Schulgeschichte and the 
Deutscher Archiv filr JugendwoMfahrt. In the Institute itself 
there is a series of teachers^ cooperative study groups for dif- 
ferent branches of teaching. 

How vital the activity, for example, of the Pedagogical Divi- 
sion was during the difficult years following the War and how 
vigorously the reform work of the Ministry was assisted may be 
invested by a brief summary of the arrangements of this divi- 
sion. Twenty-seven general education weeks were held in five 
years, of which two were in Berlin, eighteen in Prussian cities, 
three in cities outside of Prussia, and four in foreign countries. 
Besides these general weeks'' numerous courses were organized 
as for secondary school assistants, for demobilized soldiers, for 
beginning teachers, for leaders and members of cooperative 
study groups among elementary school teachers, courses on 
vocational guidance, a course on homemade equipment, another 
on sex education, others on practical work in drawing, hand- 
work, etc. 

A considerable number of such activities were devoted to 
free intellectual work in the school, pupil initiative, and activity 
instruction. In no less than fifty-one cities in all parts of Prus- 
sia work was done on the theory and practice of the activity 
school through lectures, demonstrations, and discussions with 
teachers. These undertakings everywhere attract extraordinarily 
large audiences, in many cases of more than one thousand per- 
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sons. Of a book published by the Institute on Theorie und Praxis 
der Arieiisschuley^ 36,000 copies were distributed. No less 
active was the Institute in developing an intelligent understand- 
ing of Eeimatkunde (Local Studies). Ten courses on local 
studies in ten different cities were in the last four years sup- 
plemented by thirty-two local study excursions, of which a con- 
siderable number had to be repeated two and even three times 
on account of the demand. The participants in these activities 
represented a varied diversity of teachers, men and women, 
from every corner of Germany, from every type of school, who 
devoted themselves under the guidance of specialists to coopera- 
tive enjoyment of German nature and German folk songs and 
to the study of the monuments and treasures of German history 
and art in East Prussia or Silesia, Franconia or Lower Bavaria, 
on the Ehine and in Suabia, in the Hanse towns and in the 
Mark, in Dantzig or in Vienna. A highly important and valu- 
able advantage of these travel and study groups was that the 
members of the different sections of Germany learned to know 
and appreciate one another and that the diversely organized edu- 
cational activities in the different states were brought into touch 
with each other. In still another field of education courses 
were given on education for citizenship. After a Conference of 
Leaders was first held in Berlin, the proceedings of which were 
published in the excellent book SiaaisiilrgerUche Erziehung, 
Staatshurgerliche Wochen (Citizenship Weeks) were held in 
about thirty different cities. That, in spite of the tension locally, 
no political disturbances of any kind occurred at any of these 
courses is an argument that it is possible to treat this difficult 
problem quite objectively and at the same time to arouse respect 
for the views of the opposition. In the last few years there has 
been added to the cooperative work of local studies and citizen- 
ship training the study of adolescence. The first course held 
in Berlin was followed by three more in other cities. 

A special group of undertakings was intended to clarify the 
views on the characteristics of individual school types and their 
aims. A beginning was made with a tour of German La/nder- 
ziehungsheime, which was followed by a series of lectures to 
afford the representatives of the reform movements opportuni- 


* Published by the Institute» 
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ties to present their views to the public as well as to the sup- 
porters of the older types of schools on neutral ground. Thus 
there were held a Reolschule Week, and a Ly^euTU Week, while 
preparations are being made for a Week, ReaZgyin^ 

nasium Week, a Middle School Week, and a Lander ziehungs- 
heim Conference. The proceedings of the Real School Confer- 
ence are reprinted in the book, Die ReaZschule, ^ The volumes 
on the other types of schools will be issued in the same series. 
A strongly attended conference on the rural school also deserves 
mention in this connection. Not counting the lecture courses in 
Berlin with their fifteen to twenty lectures, the number of 
activities of the Pedagogical Division alone amounted to more 
than one hundred and fifty in the last five years. 

In addition to these important undertakings those of the 
other divisions must be considered. The Exhibition Division 
not only maintains the permanent exhibition of teaching ap- 
paratus at the headquarters of the ZentraMnsUtut, but arranges 
new special exhibitions from time to time and sends exhibitions 
on tour both in and out of the country. By means of changing 
exhibitions of carefully selected and especially novel teaching 
apparatus and equipment, by means of displays of new text- 
books, pupils’ illustrated compositions and drawings from dif- 
ferent cities in Germany and abroad, and finally through the 
presentation of pupils’ work of the most varied kind as samples 
of the self-activity of children, in part prepared for the school 
itself, the Division helps to show what teaching aids are avail- 
able for the school and the intellectual tendencies that are 
operating in education. It thus helps to point out directions in 
which the development is moving of itself or in which it can be 
guided. Changing exhibitions of suitable clothing for children, 
of picture books and toys are not despised. Everything is in- 
tended to lead to the educational enlightenment of parents and 
schools. Lectures and short courses were generally associated 
with such undertakings; often indeed they were designated as 
‘‘schools for parents.” Combined with the Exhibition Division 
are libraries of handbooks and textbooks in the different school 
subjects and a Pedagogical Book Display which was opened 
recently and to which most important educational publishers 


*QueUe und Meyer, Leipzig, 1924, 
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regularly contribute their new publications. All services are 
available to everybody without charge. They mean a strong 
enrichment of educational studies and researches of the Institute, 
a happy mastery and understanding of problems of education 
and the possibility of a rapid and almost comprehensive survey 
of the educational tendencies of the present. 

Contact with foreign educational systems is maintained by 
the Foreign Division in particular. Close connections are main- 
tained, especially with Germans in the borderlands and abroad, 
by furnishing information on the conditions of German educa- 
tion and instruction, by giving advice and assistance in the 
purchase of German teaching materials and by the exhibitions 
of such materials in many different countries, and by guiding 
foreigners, especially those of German stock, on educational 
tours and visits to German schools. It conducts Foreigners’ 
Weeks, attended by visitors from the Baltic States, Roumania 
and Bulgaria, Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, as well as 
from England, Sweden, Norway, etc., who wish to study Ger- 
man culture and especially the newer German education at the 
source. 

The Fine Arts Division gives its attention to the extensive 
and promising field of esthetic education in and outside of the 
school, a field that is greatly in need of study and development. 
School Music Weeks in Berlin, Cologne, and Breslau, con- 
ferences on ^Esthetic Physical Training in Berlin, others on 
youth and the stage in Frankfort-a-M., have shown in a most im- 
pressive way to teachers and others engaged in education the 
tendencies under way at present, the probable lines of develop- 
ment to be followed, and the problems that require definite study 
and solution. The permanent influences of the conferences are 
assured in the books that have appeared on the different topics : 
Musik und SchvZe,^ Kilnstlerische Kprpen^schvlung,^ Jugend 
und Buhne.^ 

The moving picture and radio, both of which are exercising 
and can exercise a strong influence on education in and out of 
school, have rendered a careful and objective observation and 
study by the Zmtralmsftiinit urgently desirable. An organiza- 

• Quelle ttnd Meyer, Leipzig, 1923. 

*rerd. Hixt, Breslau, 1923. 

*Perd* Hirt, Breslau, 1924, 
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tion for the approval and examination of pictures and films of 
such tremendous value for purposes of popular education be- 
came necessary. This Picture Division of the Zentralinstiiut 
has not only to examine pictures of educational and educative 
value and to issue official certificates on their usability, but it 
also encourages methodical impartial testing of these in the 
schools. For this purpose it conducts ‘‘picture weeks'^ to il- 
lustrate the difference between still and moving pictures, the 
organization of performances and the rental of pictures and 
filTYiR by means of lectures, demonstration lessons and exhibitions, 
and gives information of every kind with the help of charts and 
lists, catalogues and personal association with firms and moving 
picture directors as well as by means of relevant literature. 
Such Picture Weeks have been held in Berlin, Munich, Stutt- 
gart, Essen, Hamburg, Jena, Gleiwitz, and the introduction of 
the picture into the school has been extensively promoted. 

To introduce the radio there were discussed at a conference in 
Berlin the two questions, what the school must know of the 
radio and what service it can render to make it useful for educa- 
tion and instruction. A widespread organization for the train- 
ing of teachers in service through the radio is in process of 
development. 

The superficial account of the scope and variety of the activity 
of the ZentralirisUtut is impressive enough, but does not do 
justice to the real value of its services. To obtain an idea of 
the many directions and how thoroughly problems have been 
attacked either spontaneously or on suggestions from other 
quarters the best course is to examine the extensive series of 
publications that have thus far appeared. The Jahrtuch des 
ZentraXimtituts^ presents in the report of activities a useful 
survey of the actual development of the Institute as well as 
some insight into the spirit with which some of the tasks have 
been undertaken and carried out; it also contains valuable com- 
prehensive discussions of problems occupying the attention of the 
educational world. The Pddagagische Zentralblatt ^ gives cur- 
rent information on educational development at home and 
abroad. The reports contained therein on undertakings before 
the ZentraJmstitiit, especially on the radio lectures, will from 

•E. S. Mittler und Sohn, Berlin, 1919-1922. 

* Julius Beltz, Langensalza* 
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the begiimiiig of 1925 be distributed to schools in Germany and 
to German schools abroad in a separate journal. As a further 
new undertaking the Padagogische LiteratiurTiachweis,^ giving 
a survey of the literature on child welfare, has recently come 
into existence. 

Of individual publications, issued in pamphlet or book form, 
which may be regarded as syllabi of the courses and conferences 
held by the ZentraUnsiit%t, or which serve or have served partly 
as advance pioneer work, there should be mentioned in addition 
to those already cited: 

Deutsche Abends; Technische Abende; GeschichtUche Abends; 
Geographische Abends; Soziologische Abende (Mittler und Sohn, Berlin, 
1916-1920) ; Biologische Schularbeit (Quelle und Meyer, Leipzig, 
1916) ; Einfuhrung in die Sexmlpadagogih (Mittler und Sohn, Berlin, 
1921) ; Die Deutsche Schulreform (Quelle und Meyer, Leipzig, 1919) ; 
Die Beichsschulhonferenz in ihren Ergebnissen (Quelle und Meyer, 
1919) ; Gaudig, Freie Geistige Schularbeit in Theorie und Praxis (Ferd. 
Hirt, Breslau, 1922) ; Beitrdge zur Berufsberatung (Mittler und Sohn, 
1919 and 1921) ; Handbuch fur das Berufs-und Fachschulwesen (Quelle 
und Meyer, Leipzig, 1923) ; Lehrmittelfuhrer fur allgemein bUdende 
Schulen (Julius Beltz, Langensalza, 1924) ; Schule und Leben (Mittler 
und Sohn, Berlin, 1922-1924) ; Bild und Schule; Gunther und Lampe, 
Erlduterungen zur Prilfungsordming filr technische Leiter von Licht- 
bildvorfiihrungen an Schulen und in der Jugendpflege (Ferd. Hirt, 
Breslau, 1924). There are in preparation: Das Oberlyzeum (Quelle 
und Meyer, Leipzig) j Die Volksschule auf dem Lands (Ferd. Hirt, 
Breslau) ; Die Arbeitsgemeinschaften filr Fortbildung der Volksschul- 
lehrer (Julius Beltz, Langensalza) ; Jugendkunde und Schule (Julius 
Beltz, Langensalza) ; Neue Pddagogik des Auslcmdes^ (Julius Beltz, 
Langensalza); Bundfunh und Schule (Julius Beltz, Langensalza). 

A retrospect over the activity of the Zentralimfitut for prac- 
tically ten years and in particular over its services under most 
trying conditions following the War justifies the conclusion that 
the Institute has contributed its share to the reconstruction of 
the Prussian educational and school system, and that active 
cooperation has been established between the Prussian Ministry 
of Education and the Institute. Moreover, it can also be satis- 
factorily established that in accordance with its original purpose 
it has become a central meeting place where teachers of aU types 
of schools have met with each other and with university teachers, 
with school officials, with parents, and with the friends of the 
school, for educational work with an objective purpose, and 

• Published by the ZentralinMitut, 1924. 
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where it is to be hoped they will continue to meet in a com- 
munity spirit that bridges all differences of rank and opinions. 

The Ministry cannot dispense with the aid and cooperation 
of the ZentraUnsUtut and hopes that this unique center for 
educational research and experiment and for statistical assist- 
ance of the greatest value will continue to develop with greater 
resources. The more complete the organization of the Zeniral- 
insHtut, the more assured the guarantee that it will become the 
intellectual center for educational activity of aU Germany ; here 
will meet the threads from all the states of Germany ; here will 
be the place for cooperative work ; here variety in unity will be 
made possible in a harmonious fashion; here all states will 
contribute to the great task of education for German cultural 
unity. Prussia is aware of this ; it contributes its share willingly 
to the attainment of this goal; it will receive and give with 
willing hands, grateful for every stimulus, particularly in the 
difficult years of the reconstruction of its educational system. 



CHAPTBE Xn 


CONCLUSION 

The survey of the organization of the Prussian educational 
system since the Revolution, as presented in broad outline in the 
preceding pages, will have proved that the Prussian Ministry 
on the question of the organization of the common school did 
not succumb to the danger of a purely mechanical reform of 
the educational system on a completely new principle. The 
good tradition of the Prussian educational system served as a 
protection against that. Consideration could not be given to a 
completely new, and as many demanded, as simple as possible, 
foundation with a structure rising above it. The aim of the 
reform plan could only include timely modification, reorganiza- 
tion, and combination of diverse methods of education, retaining 
whatever of the existing system had stood the test. Appendages 
that have grown up here and there in the course of time without 
any inner connection with the main plan, must be eliminated 
or incorporated in the whole, connecting links must be created, 
and separate parts which frequently existed side by side with- 
out any connections must be reduced to an organized system. 
Unity with every kind of variety in the educational possibilities 
must be the great dominating idea of the whole scheme. The 
real meaning of the common school is incorrectly imderstood 
by those who see in it only a place to bring about identity and 
uniformity. On the contrary, to maintain the greatest variety 
of educational possibilities and to make them accessible to 
everybody in such a way that individuals of every capacity and 
bent can find the path to the highest type of training and educa- 
tion suitable for and at all attainable by them, this is one of 
the great tasks to be accomplished now and in the future. More 
important, however, than all this must be the idea of internal 
unity, of cultural unity, which will weld the whole people in all 
its parts into one great single whole. 
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Many tilings will be missed in these pages. Of method and 
principles of teaching, which derive their strongest features 
from the new and inspiring ideas of activity instruction, of the 
methods of education for citizenship, which should develop a 
strong civic consciousness by means of all the subjects of in- 
struction, of important innovations in the field of school admin- 
istration, only hints have been given here and there. Had all 
these topics been considered in detail, the scope of the present 
work would not have sufficed. The important object was to 
present the development of the Prussian school system in such 
broad outline that all friends of the German educational system 
could realize clearly what has already been achieved, and that 
the foundations on which the further development can be built 
are now definitely laid. An important section is also lacking on 
the whole system of vocational and trade education in itself and 
in its relations to the elementary and middle schools and the 
universities, an account of which would have completed the 
picture of the common school. That an account has not here 
been presented is not merely because conditions in this field are 
particularly in a state of flux. Vocational and trade education 
are under supervision of the Ministries of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture. Hence a discussion of this field would not have been possi- 
ble without encroaching on ideas and plans whose preparation 
and introduction do not belong within the scope of the Ministry 
of Education. It is for this reason that a significant work on the 
Prussian system of vocational and trade education^ has been 
prepared by Geh. Regierungarat Dr. Kiihne, the specialist in 
the Prussian Ministry of Commerce, a work which presents an 
exhaustive account of the organization and development of the 
system of continuation schools, trade schools, and free vocational 
education. The diverse educational routes that lead from the 
elementary and middle schools through the trade schools are 
excellently treated in this volume. It indicates how the great 
variety of educational routes in the field of secondary education 
is balanced by a stiU more diversified array of educational possi- 
bilities for the ambitious adolescent from the elementary school. 
This work, excellently suited to be a book of reference, may then 
be noted as a necessary supplement to the present volume. 

^Kuhne, A., Handbuoh fihr das Berufs- und Fachschalwesen (Quelle imd 
Meyer^. Leipzig, 1922). 
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When the first edition of the present hook was completed about 
a year ago the author along with the general public and thou- 
sands of teachers was affected by the shock of the distressing 
measure for the extensive reduction of personnel. The Federal 
Government was compelled to introduce it, and Prussia to follow, 
and with all the other states to yield to the necessity of retrench- 
ing in the field of education by eliminating positions. In Febru- 
ary, 1924, the Prussian Ordinance for Reducing Personal Ex- 
penses in the Public Administration became statutory. ^ A year 
ago only hopes could be expressed and appeals made to confidence 
and intelligence, expressions contained in the author’s address 
at Halle on February 27, 1924, and treated in detail in his 
pamphlet, Ahiau oder Aufbau unseres Bildungswesens? 

To-day this demobilization is actually a thing of the past, 
after burdening the school and educational system for a year 
like a nightmare. To-day, however presumptuous it may sound 
to some, it can honestly and frankly be claimed that the school 
has successfully been preserved from the danger which threat- 
ened to overwhelm it. To-day it may be said that there can be 
no word of ^‘reduction of schools,” or ‘‘reduction of culture,” 
or “reduction of spirit.” The objections raised against “starv- 
ing the school,” “destruction of the school,” “annihilation of 
the school” have been an honest expression of concern for 
the maintenance of our culture. The Prussian Ministry was 
under an obligation to see that the reduction of personnel ex- 
penses did not lead to ruin. By undertaking changes in organ- 
ization it opposed to the risk of destruction the great positive 
ideas of reconstruction. 

Of course these words may seem unintelligible to many and 
the author is aware that he is exposing himself to the danger 
of the charge of lack of sympathy for the distress that befell a 
large number of teachers of aH grades. He knows the fate of 
those that were dismissed and feels for these men and women 
who, suddenly separated from a profession that has become dear 
to them, suffering serious economic injury and embittered, not 
understanding the state, fight for their rights or silently retire. 
But the question here is not of individuals but of the school as 

^ Gesetsfsammlung, p. 73. The regulations on personnel reduction in the 
Prussian school system have been collected by Ministerial Councillor Lande 
in Pamphlet No. 10 of the Weidmannsohe Taschenausgdbe (Berlin, 1924). 

• Quelle und Meyer, Leipzig, 1924. 
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a whole. The school has withstood the personnel reduction with- 
out a scar, and that may be a consolation to many who in their 
retirement made a sacrifice for the common ideal and who 
truly love the school. 

It must be insisted that in spite of all financial distress, there 
has not been a reduction in the number of schools. A few 
elementary schools, being schools attended by ten or fewer 
children, have been closed, but many new ones have been estab- 
lished where new settlements required them. A few intermediate 
schools could not be maintained, but the loss was more than 
compensated for by placing on the municipal budget private 
schools that were financially going to ruin. Three city secondary 
schools were combined with others, but on the other hand thir- 
teen new public secondary schools have been established since 
October 1, 1923, and eighteen incomplete institutions were de- 
veloped into full schools. The universities have been maintained 
undiminished and the state art institutes continue unchanged. 
The demands for retrenchment that could not be escaped by the 
educational system have been met by measures to reduce ex- 
penses but the whole organization of the educational system 
has been tided over without loss. 

The reduction in personnel in the educational system was 
made possible by measures of organization whereby the differ- 
ences in the separate branches of our educational system were 
taken into consideration in carrying out the reduction. It must 
be recalled that for some time the elementary schools have 
been affected by the fall in the birth-rate and that before the 
actual personnel reduction a natural, unsystematic reduction 
had already begun, the brunt of which fell on beginning teachers 
since teachers already in service could not be dismissed. On the 
other hand, the secondary schools, perhaps as a direct result 
of the lower birth-rate, enjoyed at the same time a surprising 
and possibly not altogether harmless increase in enrollment. 

This is perhaps enough to explain the differences mentioned. 
A reduction in personnel had necessarily to take place in the 
elementary schools on account of the lower birth-rate and 
inevitably led to savings in teaching positions for the state and 
school districts. An advantage could, however, be gained thereby 
that should not be underestimated; By limiting the size of 
classes in the Grundschvle to fifty, a maximum has for the first 
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time been introduced in tbe elementary schools. The other 
administrative measure was a regulation of the teaching load 
of elementary school teachers. If the one to three class schools, 
where from the nature of the case a reduction was scarcely 
possible, are left out of account, the personnel reductions thus 
facilitated, amounted to 6.9 per cent, including the numerous 
positions previously left vacant, and may rise slightly higher 
because the movement has not yet reached its full limits. The 
situation is similar in intermediate education. 

In the universities and technical high schools restrictions in 
personnel, as the character of the institutions demanded, were 
as a rule not made on a wholesale scale but as cases arose. The 
secondary schools, however, found themselves in the most serious 
situation ; here where there was no natural decline in numbers, 
which could serve as a starting-point, it was above all important 
to place some limitation on mechanical reduction of staff. The 
closing of schools with small attendance, especially in small 
towns, readily presented itself ,• such a measure would have been 
contrary to the idea of the system of secondary education, and 
would undoubtedly have led to a considerable lowering of the 
educational standards of the country, particularly in the sparsely 
settled and culturally backward sections in the East. This was, 
therefore, also met. In the search for administrative solutions 
that would leave the development of secondary education un- 
affected and would spare the secondary schools, the only possi- 
bility that could be suggested appeared to be a considerable 
increase in the established teaching load. It was a matter of a 
great satisfaction to keep this increase, on account of which grave 
concern arose among large bodies of teachers, within limits that 
corresponded to the functions and character of secondary 
education. 

And yet these dangers could only be avoided by acting quickly 
and adopting the ideas discussed earlier, that is, the old proposal 
that went back to the thirties of the last century, of reducing 
the number of compulsory weekly periods for pupils. Originat- 
ing in educational insight, recognized by the whole professional 
body, this measure had already been prepared in advance, with 
the result, since a purely mechanical scheme of eliminating 
periods was impossible, that secondary education was reformed, 
as treated in detail in an earlier chapter. 
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It thus became possible by a moderate increase of the teaching 
load and reduction in the number of weekly periods to plan for 
a saving of 11 per cent in the positions of secondary school 
principals and teachers. The personnel reduction in secondary 
education may now be regarded as completed. This statement 
should banish all concern on this point. 

These brief references to personnel reduction and its conse- 
quences may suffice here. The distressing attacks on the posi- 
tions of so many teachers, the profound disturbance of the quiet 
work in the schools, imavoidable mistakes and injustices in 
individual cases, the impossibility of absolute justice — ^this and 
many other factors render a retrospect no easy task. But this 
ungrateful and widely attacked task, which had to be performed 
and for which the author here expresses his gratitude to the 
provincial authorities who labored devotedly and impartially 
often beyond their strength, the Prussian educational system 
was carried over the greatest danger to which it has been ex- 
posed for many years. What has already been accomplished and 
described in detail in the preceding pages, should, if one may 
say so, furnish adequate proof that the Prussian Ministry fully 
appreciated the seriousness of the hour. That a restriction in 
the number of teachers had to be undertaken was to it a matter 
of regret. Reasons of state demanded such action, but such 
reasons need not discourage our people and to-day, as a year 
ago, the Ministry turns, with a full sense of the responsibility 
that the destiny of our people has placed upon it, to professional 
representatives, to all organizations, and to the public with the 
request not to withhold their understanding and patience from 
these reasons. We must understand how to make a virtue out 
of the need of our day, and devote ourselves wholly to replacing 
what has been taken from us in material resources by spiritual 
means and the common pooling of aU our moral strength. Now, 
for the first time, we face the terrible effects of the pitiless Treaty 
of Versailles. We must show how much unyielding strength 
resides in our people. To safeguard it and to cultivate it must 
be our greatest task. The task of destiny! PuU of strength 
and more than ever before we must resort to the spiritual powers 
that lie dormant in our people. Even now that need should 
release aU powers to work for the restoration of our poor 
German country. The school and the whole of our German 
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educational system will in this process have to meet the most 
diflGicult test. They will meet them if each individual who strives 
in the school for the moral and spiritual regeneration of our 
people joyfully places himself and his all, the best and finest 
that is in him, at the service of the state. 




APPENDIX 


EXPLANATORY FIGURES FOR THE ACCOMPANYING CHARTS 


I. GENERAL SURVEY 


1. Public VolJcsseJiulen 

2. Middle Schools 

3. Secondary Schools 

Boys 

Girls 

4. Art Academies 

Art Schools 

State Music Schools * 

5. Universities 

6. Technical Universities (Tedhnisdhe IBLoch- 

sohulen) 


5,461,594 

316,309 

298,447 

197,885 

432 

311 

312 
33,723 

8,894 


boys and girls 
boys and girls 

boys 

129 girls 

boys 

253 girls 

boys 

200 girls 

men 

3,906 women 

men 

47 women 


II. SECONDARY SCHOOL FOR BOYS^ 



1 Schools 


1914 

1924 

1014 

Per Cent 

1924 

Per Cent 

Gymnasium 

333 

295 

101,052 

40.2 

89,582 

30.4 

Progymnasium 

22 

15 

3,140 

1.2 

1,708 

0.6 

JReatgymnasium 

99 

128 

32,092 

12.8 

39,955 

13.6 

Bealprogymnasium 

34 

35 

4,558 

1.8 

4,858 1 

1.6 

Oherrealschule 

108 

134 

44,988 

17.9 

64,654 1 

22.0 

Bealsohule 

192 

189 

35,297 

14.0 

40,515 1 

13.8 

Beformgymnasium 

15 

21 

3,929 

1.6 

5,824 

2.0 

JReformrealgym7{.asium . . 

78 

124 

24,139 

9.6 

44,270 

15.0 

Beformredlprogymnasium 

17 

“13 

2,378 

0.9 

2,414 

0.8 

Deutsche O'berschule'* . . 

... 

4 

... 

... 

662 

0.2 

Total 

898 

958 

251,573 

100.0 

294,442 

1 100.0 


^ See the excellent collection of statistics in Jahresheridhte der TiSheren 
X/chran^taZten^ in PreustterUf prepared hy the Stcwtliche A.us1aunftBtell0 fUr BohUler- 
toeaen. Dr. M. Kullnick, Prey tag, Leipzig. 

* In addition to these since 1922 are 73 Aufbauachulen in development, which 
are following in general the program of the JOeutaohe Ol>eraohule and have an 
enrollment of 4,005 pupils. 

Double schools, such as a C^ymna^Utm organized with a RealgymncLainm, are 
counted in each category. 

The losses by the treaty of peace amounted to 65 secondary schools ; 27 Gym- 
naaien, 6 Progymnaaien, 10 Reatgymnaaien, 3 ReaXprogymnaaien, 6 OhcrreaZ- 
achulen, and 14 Realachulen, including the reform s<uiools. Since that time 25 
schools have been added, 1 Frogymnaaium^ 2 Realgymnaaien, 10 Realprogym- 
naaian, 3 Oherrealachulen; 9 Realachulen. Outside of the losses by the peace 
treaty and the Incirease in the numbers from 1914 to 1924, the changes which 
h|Lve appeared are due to modifications of school types. 

17 ^ 
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DISTRIBUTION OP THE PUPILS BY YEARS IN THE DIPPEBENT TYPES OP SCHOOLS 




PART II 

C0UES18 OF STUDY, SUaOESTIONS AND 
EEGULATIONS 




Section I 


Suggestions of thts Pkussian Ministey foe Science, 
Akt, and Popular Education for the Courses 
OF Study of the Volksschulen 

I 

CONSTITUTIONAL BASIS OF THE ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOL^ 

Fundamental Rights and Duties of German Citizens® 

Section 4: Education and Schools 

Art. 142. Art, science, and instruction in them are free.® 
The State guarantees their protection and participates in their 
promotion.^ 

Art. 143. The education of youth shall be provided for 
through public institutions.® The Meich, the states, and the 
municipalities shall cooperate in their organization. 

Training of teachers shall be uniformly regulated for the 
Reich according to principles which apply generally to higher 
edjifiation.® 

Teachers in public schools shall have the rights and duties of 
state officials.^ 

^From the German Federal Constitution of August 11, 1919. 

*Tlie translation of the constitutional sections is from McBain and 
Rogers, The New Constitutions of Europe (Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York, 1923). 

■ This fundamental principle is the mandatory law for the promotion of 
justice and for administration. However, academic freedom in the sense 
of a free profession is limited by Articles 144 and 147, and by the Federal 
Foundation School Law of April 28, 1920. 

♦See Article 150, paragraph 2. 

•This holds not only for instructional but also for other cultural and 
educational institutions. 

• This requirement does not apply to teachers in technical and continuation 
schools. A federal law is necessary for its enforcement. The details of 
its enforcement are left to the various states. 

^ The Federal Constitution has not adhered to the decision of the 

179 
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Art. 144 . The entire school system shall he under the super- 
vision of the state ; the latter may permit the municipalities to 
participate therein.® Supervision of schools shall be carried on 
by technically trained officials v^ho are mainly occupied with 
this duty.® 

Art. 145 . Compulsory education shall be universal.^® This 
purpose shall be served primarily by the elementary school with 
at least eight school years, followed by the continuation school 
up to the completion of the eighteenth year. Instruction and 

Federal Supreme Court which, declares teachers iu and of themselves to be 
direct officials of the state. The question as to the official character of the 
teachers remains open and is left for decision by the states. In Bavaria, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Hesse, Anhalt_, Thuringia^ and the Hansa states, 
teachers are direct officials of the state. 

® School inspection includes; (1) inspection of private schools; (2) admin- 
istration of those external affairs of the schools which fall under the control 
of the communities; (3) administration of the internal affairs of the 
school in which the communities can take part as representatives of the 
state. 

EMract from the Prussian Lau} Concerning the Supervision of the 
Instructional and Educational System of March 11, 1872: 

§ 1. As a result of the abolition of all contradictory regulations iu the 
several parts of the country, the supervision of all public and private 
instructional and educational institutions is under the authority of the 
state. Accordingly, aU officials and authorities entrusted with this super- 
vision act on behalf of the state. 

§2. The appointment of local and district school inspectors and the 
delimitation of their inspectional districts rest solely with the state. 
The commission given by the state to inspectors of the elementary school, 
in so far as they administer the office as a supplementary or hono- 
rary office, is revocable at any time. All contrary regulations are 
abolished. 

§ 3. The participation in school supervision assigned to communities 
or their agents remains undisturbed by this law. 

Local school inspection in Prussia is abolished by the law of July 7, 
1919, beginning with October 1, 1919. 

•Herewith part-time and ecclesiastical school inspection are abolished. 
Still, this function may be delegated; for example, duties of state school 
inspection may be transferred to local, school officers — city school superin- 
tendents. 

Private schools existing for purposes outside the province of the public 
school system are also placed under state supervision — Slanguage, music, 
and infant schools. 

General compulsory attendance is a civic duty of those responsible for 
children's education — ^not of children under legal age, 

^See Article 147, Federal Constitution. The federal government hereby 
changed from instructional compulsion over to school compulsion. See 
paragraphs 1 and 4 of the Fundamental School Law* 
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school supplies shall be free in elementary and continuation 
schools.^^ 

Art. 146. The public school system shall be organically con- 
structed.^^ The middle and secondary school system shall be 
deyeloped on the basis of a Grundschule common to aU. This 
development shall be governed by the varying requirements of 
vocations; and the admission of a child to a particular school 
shall be governed by his ability and aptitude and not by his 
economic and social position^® or the religious belief of his 
parents. 

Nevertheless, within the municipalities, upon the request of 
those persons having the right to education, elementary schools 
of their own religious belief or of their Weltanschau'iing shall be 
established, provided that an organized school system in the 
sense of Paragraph 1 is not thereby interfered with. The 
wishes of those persons having the right to education shall be 
considered so far as possible.^® Detailed regulations shall be 
prescribed by state legislation on the basis of a federal law.^’' 

To enable those in poor circumstances to attend secondary and 
higher schools, the Beich, the states, and the municipalities shall 
provide public funds, especially educational allowances, for the 

** Levying of tuition fees on non-resident children is not affected by this 
article. 

Decree of ihe Prussian Ministry for Scierwe, Art and Popular Educat%onf 
May 7, 1921 — ^Um AIII4L. The regulation in Article 145 of the 
Federal Constitution by which instructional materials in elementary and 
continuation schools are to be free, will only have the force of law, when 
an enforcement act therefor is passed. The enactment of this law is the 
duty of the federal government. Until then the existing law will remain 
in force, to the effect that the provision of the necessary instractional 
materials devolves upon those responsible for the child's education, and 
in case of their inability, those responsible for the maintenance of the 
school must provide the necessary means. 

"This article contains no directly applicable law, but suggestionsi for 
the organization of the public school system. Organic" development 
implies bridges from one s^ool type to another. 

"See the Foundation School Law of April 28, 1920. 

Pin this way the tranmtion from the individual to the social principle 
of education is attained. 

"See Article 120, Federal Constitution: The education of the conung 
generations for physical, spiritual, and social ability is the highest duty 
and the natural right of parents over whose activity the state keeps watch. 

"See Article 174, Federal Constitution: Until the decree of the federal 
law provided for in Article 146, paragraph 2, present legal status remains 
unchanged. 
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parents of children who are considered qualified for further 
education in middle and secondary schools until the completion 
of such education.^® 

Art. 147. Private schools as a substitute for public schools 
shall require the approval of the state and shall be subject to 
laws of the states. Such approval shall be granted if the stand- 
ard of the private schools in their curricula and equipment, as 
well as in professional training of their teachers, does not fall 
below that of public schools, and if no discrimination against 
pupils on account of the economic standing of their parents is 
fostered. Such approval shall be denied if the economic and 
legal status of the teachers is not sufficiently safeguarded. 

Private elementary schools shall be established only if, for 
a minority of those persons having a right to education whose 
wishes must be taken into consideration according to Article 
146, Paragraph 2, there is in the municipality no public ele- 
mentary school of their religious belief or of their Welt an- 
schauung, or if the educational administration recognizes in it 
a special pedagogical interest.*^ 

Private preparatory schools are abolished.^^ 

The existing laws shall continue in force for private schools 
which do not serve as substitutes for public schools.^^ 

Art. 148. In all schools effort shall be made to develop moral 
education, public-mindedness, and personal and vocational effi- 
ciency in the spirit of the German national character and of 
international conciliation.^® 

“Educational, not only school assistance, i.e., scholarships, and the like. 

“All schools neither organized nor maintained by the state or b;^ a self- 
governing body are considered private schools. 

“The regulations of Article 145, Federal Constitution, concerning free 
instruction and free instructional materials hold true also for . private 
schools. Special pedagogical interest may also be considered as present, if 
the private school is connected for educational purposes with an institution 
of general welfare. 

^ See Federal Foundation School Law of April 28, 1920, section 2, para- 
graph 2. 

“Accordingly statutory regulations and the regulation of the Federal 
OouncU of August 2, 1917, concerning private industrial and commercial 
technic^ instruction, remain in force. All private schools exist under the 
Law for" Workmen's Councils of February 4, 1920. 

Above all, German educational material shall be sought out of German 
cultural sources.’^ — ^Representative Weiss in the National Assembly. 
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Instruction in public schools shall take care not to offend the 
sensibilities of those of contrary opinions. 

Civic education and manual training shall be part of the 
curricula of the schools.^^ Every pupil shall at the end of his 
obligatory schooling receive a copy of the constitution,** 

The Reich, the states, and the municipalities shall foster popu- 
lar education, including people's universities. 

Art. 149. Religious instruction shall be part of the regular 
school curriculum with the exception of non-sectarian (secular) 
schools.*® Such instruction*’’ shall be given in harmony with 
the fundamental principles of the religious association concerned 
without prejudice to the right of supervision by the state 

** See the BichtUnien for the Courses of Study of the Prussim Elementary 
School. 

* Edict of the Prussian Minister for Science, Art and Popular Education 
of March 12, 1921 — m A 368. (Erlass des preuss. Minister fur Wissen- 
sehaft, Kunst and VolTcsbUdung, 12. S. 1921 — U III A S68.) 

According to a notice from the Federal Minister of the Interior it will 
not be feasible to give to pupils copies of the Federal Constitution printed 
at the expense of the Federal Government before the completion of attend- 
ance upon the VolJcschule. He has no objection if copies are distributed 
before final departure from school to those pupils who continue their educa- 
tion after the completion of the general compulsory attendance period. 
Since, however, the chief purpose of the regulation in Article 148 lies in the 
fact that leaving pupils shall possess copies for civil life, the time of giving 
them out shall be postponed as late as possible. For the purpose of intro- 
ducing the children of the VoXkssdhule to the principles of the Federal Con- 
stitution, it must suffice, bearing their youth in mind, that teachers acquaint 
the pupils with the essential content. StiU I have no objection if copies 
are loaned to pupils in some periods of instruction during ^e last weeks of 
school with directions that they take the greatest possible care of the books. 

Compulsory only for the course of study, but not for teachers or pupils. 

Statute law determines who shall give instruction in religion, but beyond 
that this instruction is under the supervision of the state. 

According to Ministerial Regulations of February 2, 1876, and January 
1, 1880, the following fundamental principles are valid for imparting and 
conducting regular religious instruction in Vollcsschulen: 

1. Regular school instruction in religion is given in the VoVcsechule 
under its supervision by those bodies assigned thereto by the state. 

2. This instruction is chiefiy the duty of teachers assigned to the 
school, who have proven their ability for this work in the prescribed 
examination. 

3. Where previously it was the practice to so divide the regular 
religious instruction between the appointed teacher and the pastor or 
his regular representative (vicar, chaplain) that the former take over 
the Biblical history, the latter the catechism, this practice may be con- 
tiuued on condition that the minister, in consideration of his relation in 
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Teachers shall give religiotis instruction and conduct church 
ceremonies only upon declaration of their willingness to do so ; 

the state, is not objectionable to the school inspection authority, and 
loyally complies with all administratiTe measures thereof, especially with 
reference to textbooks, apportionment of subject matter of instruction 
in the various classes, discipline, and prompt observance of class periods. 

4. In localities with mixed denominational population in which a 
teacher of the other confession is not living, all the religious instruction 
of the latter confession, where this was formerly the custom, may be 
assigned also to the clergy under the conditions mentioned in paragraph 3. 

6, The school inspection authority decides concerning differences with 
reference to religious instruction between the clergy and the teacher. 

6. In cases where there is no legally certified teacher, the county 
government decides to whom this instruction shall be assigned. 

7. No single pastor has the right naturally to claim the direction of 
instruction in religion. However, as a rule, and so long as ecclesiastical 
authorities do not appoint another official thereto, the legally appointed 
local pastor is to be considered the official appointed for toecting re- 
ligious instruction. But the local pastor, as well as any other cleric 
appointed by the ecclesiastical authorities for the conduct of the religious 
instruction, may exercise this duty so long as by his conduct he does 
not endanger those purposes which the state pursues with the education 
of the youth through the Vollcssckule. 

8. T^en a case arises, it will be the duty of the state inspection 
authority to inform the minister that he may no longer be permitted to 
conduct the religious instruction. This decision is at the same time to be 
brought to the attention of the ecclesiastical authorities, with the sug- 
gestion that they name to the state inspection authority another candidate. 
If the state inspection authority raises no objection against the latter, he 
is admitted to the direction of religious instruction. 

9. The pastor or other minister recognized as the official of the reli- 
gious organization concerned is authorized to visit the regular school 
instruction in religion in the hours set apart therefor, and to assure him- 
self by questions and, so far as is necessary, by occasional participation 
in the instruction, whether the instruction is being given thoroughly and 
adequately by the teacher, and what progress the pupils have made in 
it; further to correct the teacher from the point of view of subject 
matter (of course, not in the presence of the children) ; to bring to the 
attention of the state inspection authorities wishes or complaints con- 
cerning the religious instruction and finally at the leaving examination, 
where such takes place, after this previous examination, to determine a 
grade in religion. 

10. By the regulations designated in paragraph 9 no change is made 
in the right of inspection, which the state exercises through its officials, 
in accordance with the law of March 3, 1872 (see Article 144, Federal 
Constitution, note 1), over the entire instruction in every VoXkasohvXe, 
and also over the sectarian religious instruction in the Volkssclmlen, 
Accordingly, these officials have the right to attend the instruction men- 
tioned* They must see that it is imparted in the periods set aside in 
the course of study and according to the standard of the general regula- 
tions issued by the school inspection authorities. But the material content 
of religious instruction may be interfered with by the state school 
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participation in religions instruction and in churcli celebrations 
and acts shall depend upon a declaration of willingness by those 
who control the religious education of the child.*® 

inspection authorities only in so far as it may contain nothing which 
runs contrary to civil and political duties. 

11. Regular school instruction must not be disturbed unreasonably by 
the ecclesiastical confession and communion instruction. (See Minis- 
terial Edict of October 11, 1920, concerning the place of the confirmation 
hours.) 

12. The use of the school house may be denied only by the school 
inspection authorities for the religious instruction mentioned in 11, 
when either the school instruction suffers impairment through such use, 
or, when a minister, excluded from the management or imparting of the 
regular religious instruction, arouses the well-founded suspicion that 
he is using the religious instruction in order to give regular school 
instruction. 

According to the Ministerial Edict of October 11, 1920, the confirmation 
and communion instruction is to be given in Prussia chiefly upon school- 
free afternoons (outside of Wednesday and Saturday). If it is not 
possible for the clergy to use this time there shall be left open therefor j 
either the last hour twice a week, which must not be preceded by more 
than four school periods, or in the case of great distances (over 2% km.), 
the last two hours on two week days. Only with the permission of the 
Minister and for special reasons is a whole day to be left open. Church 
instruction extending over more than a year is to be given outside the 
regular school time. 

* The enforcement of this requirement is the fimction of the states. The 
federal government holds the principle that, in the schools in which religion 
is an ordinary subject of instruction, the question is not one of volunteering 
for it but of claiming exemption. This conception corresponds also to the 
point of view of the Prussian educational administration and of the Na- 
tional Assembly. The edict of the Ministry of Science and Art and Popular 
Education, of January 19, 1921 (IT III A 2407) demands that the right of 
free declaration of intention in this matter be in no way restricted by 
formal regulations. The only requirement is that the written or oral 
declaration is without any doubt that of the person concerned and is a clear 
expression of his intention. The Ministerial Edict of March 29, 1921 (tJ 
in A 572) also determines that the written declaration of parents may 
also be handed in by any third person, and also by the chairmen of 
parents^ councils. 

See also Article 135, Eederal Constitution: All inhabitants of the Be- 
public enjoy full freedom of belief and conscience. The undisturbed exer- 
cise of religion is guaranteed by the constitution and exists under the state ’s 
protection. General state lavra on this point are unchanged. 

From the Federal Law concerning the religious education of children 
of June 21, 1921 {Meicihsgesetshlatt, 1921, p. 38) ; 

§ 1. The voluntary agreement of parents determines the religious 
education of the child as far as the right and duty of caring for the 
person of the child belong to them. This agreement is revocable at 
any time and is annulled by the death of one parent. 

§ 2. If such an agreement does not exist or ceases to exist, then the 
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Theological faculties in institutions of higher learning shall 
be maintained. 

Art, 150, Artistic, historical, and national monuments as 
well as landscapes enjoy the protection and care of the state 
(Stoat), 

It shall be the duty of the Beich to prevent the removal of 
German artistic treasures to foreign countries. 

regulations of the Civil Code concerning the right and duty of caring 
for the person of the child also apply to its religious education. However, 
while a marriage is in force it can be decided by neither parent without 
the consent of the other that the child shaU be trained in another faiUi 
than the common faith at the time of marriage or in another faith than 
hitherto, or that the child shall be excused from religious instruction. 
If this consent is not given, then the mediation or decision of the Court 
of Wards may be called in. The aims of education are regulatory for 
the decision in so far as a violation in the sense of paragraph 1666 of 
the Civil Code does not arise. Before a decision is made the parents 
as well as relatives and the teachers of the diild, if necessary, are to 
be heard if this can be done without too great delay or immoderate 
expense. Article 1847, paragraph 2, Civil Code, finds corresponding 
application. The child is to be heard if it is ten years old. 

§ 3. If the right and duty of caring for the person of the child 
devolves upon the father or the mother besides a guardian or trustee 
appointed for the child, then in case of difference of opinion concerning 
the determination of the religions faith in which the child shall be 
educated, the opinion of the father or of the mother has preference 
n^ess the privilege of religious education on the basis of section 1666, 
Civil Code, is denied the father or mother. If the care for the child 
person belong^ solely to the guardian or trustee, Ihen he must decide 
concerning the religious education of the child. In addition thereto he 
needs the approval of the Court of Wards. Before this approval the 
parents and, if necessa^, also the relatives and teachers of the child 
are to be heard if this is possible without too great delay or immoderate 
expense. Article 1847, paragraph 2, Civil Code, finds corresponding 
application. Neither the guardian nor the trustee may alter the deci- 
sion concerning the religious education of the child thus secured. Like- 
wise the child is to be heard if it is ten years old. 

$4, Agreements concerning the religions education of a child are 
without civil validity. 

§ 5. After the completion of the fourteenth year the child is qualiffed 
to make the decision as to which religions faith he will belong. If the 
child has^ completed his twelfth year, then he may not be educated against 
his will in another £ai.th than that m which he was educated previously. 

56. The foregoing regulations are correspondingly applicable to the 
education of children in a view of life not conformable to their faiflhi, 

5 10. If both parents are dead when this law goes into effect and if 
it can he proved that they were agreed concerning the child education 
in a certain faith, then the guardian may determine that his ward he 
educated in this faith. He needs in addition to this tiie approval of the 
Court of Wards. 
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LAW CONCERNING THE GBUNDSCMULE AND THE 
ABOLITION OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS “ 

April 28y 1920 

The German Constitutional National Assembly passed the 
following federal law, which, with the approval of the Federal 
Council, is published herewith. 


I 

The VolksschvZe is to be organized in its first four years as the 
Grundschule (foundation school) for all, upon which the mid- 
dle and secondary school systems shall also be built. The regula- 
tions of Articles 146, Paragraph 2, and 174,^^ of the Constitution 
of the German Republic are likewise valid for the Grundschule. 

These Grundschide classes (or sections) shall guarantee, 
along with a complete preservation of their principal task as 
part of the Yolksschvle, also satisfactory preparation for direct 
entrance into either a middle or a secondary school. This regula- 
tion does not apply to classes in the auxiliary schools. 

Central school authorities of individual states can make pro- 
vision for special cases so that still more classes of a YaLks- 
schule can be organized as classes of the GrundschttZe. 

n 

The existing public preparatory schools (Yorschulen) or pre- 
paratory classes are to be abolished immediately. Instead of an 
Ge&etss, 'betre;ffend die Grundsohule und Auffiehung der Vorschulen, vom 
28, April, 1920, Beichsgeeetsfhlait — S. 851. 

foundation school {Grundschule') is not a special type of school, 
but only a designation for the lowest classes of the VoVcsschule, and, of 
course, of every Volksschule, both the denominational and the secular school. 

** See Article 146, Imperial Constitution, note 5. 

"The designation section” applied to the ungraded schools in which 
the instruction for the several years is not given in separate classes. 

** Special cases arise, for example, when a single school shows a large 
percentage of non-German speaking children, or when there is a question 
of a worthwhile educational experiment. Still such exceptions must not be 
prejudicial to the unity striven for in the organization of the German 
school system. 
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immediate and complete abolition, gradual dissolution can take 
place in the following manner ; 

That from the beginning of the school year 1920-21, or, where 
this is not feasible, at the latest at the beginning of the school 
year 1921-22, the lowest class will no longer be organized, and 
that the final closure of the school must be completed at the 
latest by the beginning of the school year 1924-25.®® 

The same regulations apply to private preparatory schools or 
classes, yet the complete dissolution may be postponed until the 
beginning of the school year 1929-30, in cases where an imme- 
diate dissolution or sudden abandonment would work material 
economic hardships upon teachers or proprietors, and where it 
is inadvisable for local reasons.®® If postponement is permitted, 
care must be taken that the total pupil enrollment does not 
exceed the previous enrollment. 

If through the dissolution or gradual abandonment material 
economic hardships fall upon teachers or proprietors,®^ indem- 
nity is to be provided out of public funds, or compensation is to 
be provided through other public means.®® 

In the sense of these regulations, paragraphs 1 and 2, those 
classes in the middle and secondary schools shall be considered 
as preparatory classes which are attended by children in the first 
three years of the compulsory attendance period, as well as 
independently existing school classes which serve for preparation 
for entrance into a middle or secondary school. In general, 
either for individual school types or for individual schools, the 

**JErlass des preussischen Ministeriums fur Wissenschaft und Kunst und 
VolIcBbildung, April 13, 1921. The dissolution of the preparatory school 
classes is to continue yearly without interruption. When a class is dropped, 
non-promoted children must leave the school; they are to be transferred to 
the Volhsschule if they cannot find admission to another preparatory school 
class of the same grade. Only those who reach school age after the 
beginning of the school year 1921 and those then attending a public school 
are obligated to the full four-year attendance on the Grundsehule, 

**Aus den Bichtlinien des Beichsministervums des Innern, February 25, 
1921. Pupils of private preparatory schools can transfer to higher schools 
only after four years in classes of the Chrundsohule. JErlass vom IS, 19S1, 
The decision as to whether this condition exists rests with the individual 
states. Necessity of i>ostponement must be proven each year. 

Public funds of the federal government cannot be given, when the 
need ean be avoided through granting of a postponement. 

“Such measures may be as follows: Taking over private teachers and 
directors into the public school service, or into other suitable occupations 
outside the school service. 
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class whieli is designed for a further compulsory school year 
can be declared a preparatory school class in the sense of this 
regulation for purposes of dissolution. 

m 

If, in consequence of the dissolution or abandonment of the 
public preparatory schools or preparatory classes, regular, full- 
time teachers (of either sex) are no longer needed in their former 
positions, these teachers can be transferred, even against their 
wishes, to public elementary schools or middle or secondary 
schools, without detriment, however, to their salary claims. 

Erlass des pretissischen Ministeriums fur Wissenschaft^ Kunst und 
YolhshUdung, April 13, 1921: Through this regulation the instruetion 
of Article 87 of the Prussian Disciplinary Law of July 27, 1852, for 
non-judicial officials, is so changed that the new position does not need 
to be accompanied with like rank and salary as the former position, 
but it is sufficient if a possible loss in salary is compensated in another 
manner. 

So long as teachers becoming unemployed owing to the abandonment 
of these schools cannot be provided for otherwise, they will continue 
to receive their salaries from their former employers in the same 
manner, as if they were still employed in their teaching positions. 
They are obligated during this time to take over without pay employ- 
ment assigned them at another place: for example, substitute work 
or work in the school administration service. 

IV 

Private instruction for individual children or private group- 
instruction for children of several families, who unite for the 
purpose, can be permitted in place of attendance upon the 
Grundschule in exceptional eases only. 

Exceptions can be based upon an extraordinarily dangerous 
condition of the child's health, upon unusual distances from 
school, and upon similar pressing circumstances. 

An endangered condition of health does not of itself carry 
with it the privilege of private instruction. Generally there will 
arise the question of postponing instruction. In this ease com- 
pulsory attendance upon the Grundschule will be correspond- 
ingly extended upward. 

In Prussia the conditions for family or private instruction, as 
well as for their teachers, are defined by law in the State Minis- 
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terial Instruction of December 31, 1839. WMle sharp demarca- 
tion between a private school and a family school is possible only 
in individual cases, stiU the following general differences are to 
be recognized: In a private school, its proprietor (a teacher or 
a corporation) is supporter of the organization, while in the 
family school, it is the family. Accordingly, in the first case the 
director of the school passes upon the enrollment of pupils, 
while in the second case the family, and not the teacher ap- 
pointed by it. The family school usually instructs a smaller 
number of children in a manner that corresponds to the nature 
of home instruction ; the private school, generally a larger num- 
ber of pupils, according to the manner of school instruction. 

Private and family instruction as supplementary to public 
instruction is limited by the foregoing law only to the extent 
that the supplementary private instruction may not cut short 
the four years’ compulsory attendance at the Orundsehule, See 
Article 147, Federal Constitution. 

V 

The provisions of this law do not apply to the instruction and 
education of children who are blind, deaf and dumb, hard of 
hearing, defective in speech, weak-minded, chronically sick, 
morally dangerous, or crippled, nor to the institutions set aside 
for the instruction and education of these children. See Section 
1, paragraph 2, sentence 2. 

These schools and institutions mentioned are also freed from 
the obligation of organizing their lower classes as a Qrund- 
schule, if perchance they fall under Section 2 of this law. 



GUIDING PRINCIPLES FOR DETERMINATION OP THE 
AIM AND FOR THE INNER ORGANIZATION 
OF THE GEUNDSCHVLE 

These suggestions are to be regarded as a stimulus to the uni- 
form organization of the Grundschule. In other respects, how- 
ever, with regard to the inner organization of the Grufndschule, 
to its problems of method and curriculum the states maintain 
their full freedom and independence. 

1. The Grundschule common for all children is not a special 
type of school. It is rather a part of the Y olksschule and com- 
prises its first four years, which form at the same time the 
foundation division of all middle and secondary school groups. 

2. The first four years of school have their own goal and a 
unified sphere of activity. Their goal is the gradual unfolding 
of the child’s abilities out of the instinct for play and move- 
ment toward a normal desire for work which manifests itself in- 
side the school community. Its unified sphere of activity is 
receptive and formative comprehension of the child’s physical 
and spiritual environment with special consideration of the culti- 
vation of the child’s linguistic expression and well-planned train- 
ing of eye and hand through his own activity as well as through 
observation of nature, work, and work shops. Besides, physical 
education is to be cultivated especially through games, gymnas- 
tics, excursions, and, according to season and age, through 
swdmming, sledding, skating, and other physical activity. 

3. This aim of the Grundschtde demands also the conscious 
familiarization with the mother tongue and its treasures in 
poetry and language for children; that is, reading, writing, 
and singing; further, the comprehension of spatial forms, 
rhythm, and number, especially that which may be developed 
out of practical activity with things, and by means of drawing, 
modeling, and cutting, 

^Srlctsa vom Beichsministerium des Innern^, 18, Jvli, 1921: Bichtlinien 
viber Zielhestimmunff und Innere Gestaltung der Grundschule, 

m 
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4. So there results an integrated instruction (Oesamtunter- 
richi) as a foundation structure which gradually develops into 
a concrete study based upon local environment along with and 
through expressional activities, language instruction, arithmetic, 
singing, drawing, physical training, and manual work. 

Through the determination of aim out of the child’s develop- 
ment and with an adjustment between it and the demands of 
culture, the Grundschvle creates out of its own being the founda- 
tion of all further education, including also the secondary school, 
without thereby being burdened with the task foreign to its 
nature, of being a preparatory school for foreign language 
instruction. 



IV 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF COURSES 
OF STUDY FOR THE GRUNDSCRULE 

Berlin, March 16, 1921 

The following guiding principles for the construction of 
courses of study for the Gmndschide replace the corresponding 
regulations bearing upon the first four years of school as giyen 
in the General Order Concerning the Organization, Aim, and 
Work of the Frussian Volksschule of October 15, 1872, and which 
are hereby set aside. It is immediately required that the courses 
of study for the Volksschule and the practice schools at the 
normal schools be reorganized according to these principles and 
that the instruction in the school be imparted according to the 
spirit therein set forth. In the construction of the courses of 
study for indiyidual schools opportunity for cooperation in its 
widest sense must be granted the teaching staff. 

(Signed! Minister of Science, Art 
and Popular Education 

Haenisch 

To the Provincial School Boards and County Governments 

GE]N EKAIi 

The Grundschvle, as the common school for all children in 
the first four years of school, has the task of giving to the 
children who attend it a basic training on which not only the 
Volksschule in its last four years can be built, but also the 
middle and secondary schools with their more extended instruc- 
tion. Therefore, it must awaken and train all the spiritual and 
physical forces of the children and equip them with those knowl- 
edges and skills which, as grotind work for every type of further 
instruction, are absolutely essential. 

In the whole instruction of the Grundschule the fundamental 
principle to be enforced is not merely that facts and abilities 

" Erlaaa vom 16, 3, 1921 — 77 III A, 404-1. Zentralblatt, p. 186. Bicht- 
Uftien znr Aufsftellung von Lehrpldnem fur die Grundschule^ 
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are to be superficially acquired, but that all which a child learns 
must be inwardly experienced and independently acquired. For 
this reason all instruction must carefully cultivate the relation- 
ships to the home environment of the children and tie them up 
with the spiritual possessions which they have already acquired 
before they entered school, even their right to their local idioms 
being admitted. Self-activity, of course, must be richly used 
for the purposes of instruction, in play and in observations of 
nature and life processes ; for example, on school excursions and 
trips, and in the execution of manual activities, such as modeling 
in plasticene or clay, laying of sticks, freehand drawing, and 
cutting. 

The subjects of instruction in the Grundschule are religion, 
local informational studies (HemcUkunde ) , German, arithmetic, 
drawing, singing, physical training, and sewing for girls in the 
third and fourth school years. 

A sharp demarcation between subjects according to definite 
hours is not to be prescribed for beginning instruction; rather 
an integrated instruction is to be permitted in which the various 
subjects interchange freely. As a central point in this integrated 
instruction stands observational instruction based upon a con- 
crete study of the local community in which the fundamental 
exercises in speech and reading, in drawing, writing, arithmetic 
and singing, integrate themselves. Indeed, the first conversa- 
tions and discussions in religion and morals can be tied up with 
this integrated instruction. In order also to make available to 
beginners in the smaller or ungraded schools this vital in- 
tegrated instruction, which calls for a constant cooperation of 
teacher and pupils, the program of hours of these schools, where 
circumstances do not absolutely forbid, — ^i.e., necessity of older 
and younger children going and coming together, or half-day 
instruction, — should be so organized that at least four hours 
weekly be added in order that the teacher, in the absence of the 
other classes, may devote himself entirely to the beginners. In 
the first weeks of the school year the instruction for beginners in 
such schools will be definitely limited to these hours, except in 
so far as participation in games and occupation with drawing 
and such like is involved.^^ Not only is the amount of time to 

^ ])dlnist6nal decree, June 2'4, 1921. The question as to how far the 
integrated instruction is to extend in the Gfuf^dschule is left to the deter- 
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be occupied by this integrated instruction left for determination 
through the courses of study for individual localities and dis- 
tricts, but also are the choice of materials in the various subjects 
and their distribution as to classes and years. In the construction 
of the courses the differences between the sexes, namely the 
special needs of girls’ education, must be reckoned with. 

Choice of materials of instruction is determined first of all by 
the child’s ability to comprehend and the intellectual demands 
of his period of growth ; in the second place by its meaning for 
life. All prematureness and overloading, for example, through 
home tasks, is to be strictly avoided. The standard of materials 
to be covered will have to be decided differently according to 
the organization of the school. The fully developed school, in 
which every year’s work has its own class, will show in its 
course of study a higher standard and a greater amount of 
individual facts than the less graded school which is compelled 
to unite the work of several or of aU the years into one class. 
The instructional objectives set up here are to be attained in 
general in all schools. 

EVANGELICAL RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 

The instruction begins with free conversations which link up 
with the religious concepts which the children already have, and 
with Christian customs, usages, and organizations. In the winter 
of the first school year, in connection with Christian festivals, 
stories selected from the New Testament appropriate to the un- 
derstanding of children are told by the teacher and are repro- 
duced by the children in free, childlike form of expression. 
Three half-hours weekly are to be used in this way. In the second 
school year, the instruction is given in two hours, or four half- 
hours ; in the third and fourth years, in three hours weekly.^® 

Bible stories from the Old and New Testaments suitable to 
the mental development furnish the material. The treatment 

mination of the individual courses of study. Consideration, therefore, in 
the application of this regulation — ^namely, that in ungraded schools, 
teachers must devote at least four hours weekly exclusively to beginners 
while the other sections of the school are absent, — can be given to local 
conditions and to wMies of teachers. In any ease this regulation holds 
good for the entire first school year unless its enforcement cannot be 
carried out for urgent reasons which are set forth in these regulations. 

^ Changed by Min, Erlass vom 18, 1, SS, see time-table on page 202, 
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consists in the telling of these stories by the teacher, which 
method can be enlarged or replaced by a development or 
dramatized lesson, in free reproduction by the children, in the 
development of the religious and moral truths inherent in the 
stories and the application of these truths to the lives of the 
children. Suitable memoriter materials, as Bible verses, sen- 
tences from the catechism, prayers, stanzas from church songs, 
are connected freely with the Bible stories; church songs and 
verse from songs can also be treated in connection with Christian 
festivals. Burdening of the memory, especially through home 
work, must be avoided. The introduction of a textbook for use 
by the children is discouraged in the first three years of school. 

CATHOLIC RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTIOIT 

The Catholic religious instruction is intended to train the 
children for the fulfillment, in accordance with their age, of 
their moral and religious obligations, and to introduce and 
accustom them to the practice of their religious and moral duties 
through word and example, and especially to ensure for them an 
understanding of and participation in the religious practices of 
the church, in the celebration of the Holy Mass and in reception 
of the Holy Sacraments, as the Church prescribes. The amount 
of religious information imparted is determined and limited in 
accordance therewith. 

The religious instruction in the first school year is connected 
with the religious ideas which the children have gained at home, 
and with instructions incidentally acquired, which it seeks to 
clarify and extend. Thereupon follows, if possible, in connec- 
tion with the days and feasts of the church calendar, the treat- 
ment of corresponding Biblical stories. These are told by the 
teacher with dramatic intensity, but still without violence to his- 
torical accuracy ; then they are discussed with the children and 
reproduced by them freely. 

For the correct conception of these New Testament lessons, 
it goes without saying that they are to be preceded by the first 
stories from the Old Testament concerning the creation of the 
world, the angels and men, the fall of man, the promise of the 
Redeemer. At suitable places in the course of the instruction 
the children are trained in the performance of the most impor- 
tant prayers for Catholic children. 
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In the second year of school, Biblical material (previously 
studied) from the Old and New Testament is suitably increased. 
An objectively developed narration of Bible events precedes the 
oral presentation of the stories in the childlike form found in 
the Small School Bible. The reproduction is free but gradually 
approaches the simple and childlike form of expression of the 
Small School Bible, which even in this school year is not placed 
in the hands of children. The passages most important for the 
religious-moral life of the child of this age are developed from 
Bible stories which have been adapted to his understanding, and 
are made directly applicable. The phrasing of these passages, 
which must present the Catholic doctrine as a whole, is deter- 
mined by the Shorter Catechism. 

In the third and fourth school years, the instruction is based 
on the Small School Bible and the Shorter Catechism, which 
are in the hands of the children. Selection of the material takes 
into consideration that the children are now receiving the 
religious foundation and early preparation for the reception of 
the Holy Sacraments of the Atonement and Communion. The 
entire content of the Catechism and of the Bible stories, so far 
as it affects this section of the school, is treated in a two-year 
course. A purely memoriter acquisition of the material of 
instruction must be avoided. 

On the objective side of religious instruction, in connection 
with the subject matter studied during the several years, the 
children are acquainted with the local church and organization, 
with the sacred service, especially Holy Mass, with the prayers 
and religious usages in the church and at home, and with the 
lives of various saints. Here also a beginning should be made in 
inculcating in the children, through precept and example, good 
behavior in church and school, at home and on the street. 

MORAL INSTRUCTION 

If in schools that do not offer instruction in religion (non- 
denominational, secular schools), or in other schools (for such 
children as do not take part in religious instruction) moral 
instruction or instruction in ethics {Lebenshv/nde) is introduced, 
suitable narrative materials shall receive chief emphasis. 
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HEIMATKUNDE (COMMUNITY STUDY) 

Observational instruction dealing with local environment takes 
its materials during the first two school years from the child's 
world of experience. Home, yard, and garden, schoolhouse and 
school yard, street and market, fields, meadow, and forest, life 
at home and at school, work at home, in the shop, in the factory, 
on the farm, in the vineyard, aU, as the community presents 
them for observation, form the subject matter of this work. This 
instruction is enriched by story telling and dramatization of 
fairy tales — ^also the newer literary fairy tales, fables, and 
similar stories, — as well as by singing and reciting of folk and 
children’s rhymes and older and more modern children’s songs. 
Modeling, freehand and descriptive drawing, and cutting-out 
serve as media of expression in addition to oral speech. 

Community study is treated from the third year on as prepara- 
tion for later instruction in geography, nature study, and his- 
tory. From the observation of the daily and yearly course of 
the sun and the changes of the moon, the elementary principles 
of astronomy are learned, while, in a similar manner, the funda- 
mental principles of geography developed through the 
observation of local earth relationships and water forms; fur- 
ther, the foundation of map reading is laid through modeling of 
earth forms on the sandtable and by plane surface drawings of 
local regions. Observations of animals and plants lead to an 
understanding of their structure and life and the relationships 
existing between the two. Study and reproduction of local 
myths and traditions prepare for the study of history. 

In the fully organized schools geography of the local province 
is incorporated in the course of study for the second half of the 
fourth school year, and the narration and treatment of the 
myths of this enlarged environment and a discussion of particu- 
lar occurrences of note from its history are treated in connection 
with this work in so far as it is adapted to the comprehension of 
children of this age. Likewise, the schools with fewer classes 
must make provision, within the limits of their entire course of 
study, for the treatment of this material in suitable form. The 
historical phase may assume a less important position with 
reference to the geographical phase of the subjects. 
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The following is taken from ifinisterial Eegulation of June 6, 
1920, concerning instruction outside the schoolroom : 

For community study in its widest sense, i.e., for local ob- 
servation studies of the first school year, and likewise for the 
acquisition of the fundamental experiences in the fields of geog- 
raphy and community study, of different branches of natural 
science instruction, and for certain portions of geometry, 
observations, experiments by teachers and by pupils, taking of 
measurements, and similar activities outside the schoolroom are 
of material importance, and, if the instruction is to shape itself 
in a fruitful way, are not to be dispensed with. Also in other 
periods of instruction, from time to time, lessons given outside 
the schoolroom are especially realistic and become hours of vital 
experience. For this reason, not only are the excursions which 
are conducted in all schools for recreational purposes encouraged 
where possible, but also teachers are encouraged to give various 
lessons in the school yard, in the school garden, or in any other 
suitable place in the open, even in the woods, if the location of 
the school makes it possible. 

GERMAN LANGUAGE 

Instruction in German includes, besides the general linguistic 
training, in which it is supported by the entire instruction of 
the school, the development of the skills of reading and writing, 
introduction to literature according to the ages of the children, 
the acquisition of the fundamental principles of grammar, the 
mastery of spelling up to a certain degree of accuracy, and the 
first attempts and exercises in written expression. 

Eegulations restricting the development and form of the 
beginning instruction in reading and writing are not provided. 
Wide freedom is left for efforts to find new methods in these 
fields, so far as it is compatible with the needs and unity of in- 
struction in the individual school or schools of the locality. 
The requirement, however, must be satisfied that the children, 
when they have passed through the first four years of the 
GrundschvJe, are able to read simple passages fluently with 
correct pronunciation and accent, and have acquired in writing 
German and Latin script such accuracy and skill as to render 
unnecessary further instruction in writing in special periods 
after the fourth year. In reading the children are acquainted 
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•with literary selections in prose and poetry -which are suitable 
for them, chosen from the treasures of German literature. A 
limited number of poems should be memorized. Home -work of 
this sort is not to be permitted. A fine presentation of the poems 
memorized is to be attempted, but this must not deteriorate into 
affectation. Faultless and clear enunciation and expressive 
speech must also be carefully nurtured so far as possible through 
technically suitable exercises. 

"With reference to language and grammar, it must always be 
kept in mind that, in general, correct use and understanding 
of -written language are gradually acquired through a variety of 
oral and written exercises, and that this branch of language 
instruction can be fruitful only when it permeates the whole 
instruction of the school and also exists in living connection -with 
the life of the pupils. Acquisition of the fundamental skills in 
syntax and etymology necessary for further language instruc- 
tion must be given in connection with exercises in correct speech 
and -writing, and begins regularly in the third school year for 
the first time. By the end of the Qmndschule, with reference 
to this point, some accuracy in the determination of the parts 
of a simple sentence and of the most important parts of speech 
is required, and also in distinguishing and in forming the 
inflections of nouns, adjectives, and verbs, and in the use of the 
correct cases after the most frequently used prepositions. For- 
eign language terminology is not to be used. 

Exercises in spelling cover the -writing of phonetic words, of 
words with the Vmkmt, and indication of long and short vowels, 
capitalization of nouns, and the use of punctuation marks. Like- 
•wise, t>ii« phase of instruction is treated in close connection not 
only with the other language instruction, but also with subject- 
matter instruction. 

Exercises in written expression consist in the preparation of 
short compositions in which the children freely incorporate 
materials out of their world of experience and imagination. 

In the choice of subject-matter of these compositions, the 
greatest amount of freedom is to prevail. Likevdse, the selection 
of suitable titles by the pupils themselves is desirable. The 
entry of such exCTcises into a special composition hook is not 
required before the fourth school year. Besides these free 
written exercises, note taking is cultivated. 
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AEITHHETIO 

As to the objective of arithmetie instruction, by the end of the 
Grundschule period, there must be accuracy in the four funda- 
mental operations with whole numbers, acquaintance with most 
commonly used coins, measures and weights, and their calcula- 
tion, as well as a knowledge of the fractions which occur most 
frequently in daily life. Distribution of this material may be 
organized according to the difficulty of the calculations involved 
rather than according to the number groups now in common 
use — 1 to 10, 1 to 20, 1 to 100, 1 to 1000, any numbers — so that, 
for example, in the first school year the easier calculations in 
the number space from 1 to 100 may be taken dp ; in the second 
year, the more difficult cases in this group and also the easier 
calculations in the number space from 100 to 1000 ; and in the 
third year, the more difficult combinations up to 1000. Con- 
sideration is constantly given to the connection of arithmetic 
with the other subjects of instruction and with the life of the 
children. Oral exercises involving more than three-place figures 
should be avoided. Introduction to written processes should be 
taken up generally in the fourth year. 

DEAWING 

Instruction in drawing is prepared for through descriptive 
drawing, which is taught in connection with the local community 
studies {Heimathunde) of the first two school years. Real 
drawing instruction begins in the third school year and is chiefly 
drawing from memory. This method continues in the fourth 
year. Selection of objects to be drawn takes into consideration 
life in nature, games, activities, festivals in the different seasons 
of the year, and also the content courses of instruction — local 
community studies, in so far as the latter offers worthwhile 
exercises for representation. In classes for girls, also, those 
objects especially are to be drawn upon which are used and 
prepared in sewing classes. Besides drawing from memory, 
decorative drawing is also taught in connection with it. 

MUSIC 

Until further notice, music instruction is to remain as is 
described in the regulations for the course of study of January 
10, 1914.^ 

■“ See page 220. 
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PHYSICAL TBAINrCsTG 

Games, free exercises, marcliiiig and apparatus work are 
given according to the official regulations for physical educa- 
tion instruction for boys’ and girls’ schools, 

SEWING 

This instruction begins in the third school year with an intro- 
duction to the preparation of those objects which children use 
in play, and develops further into the ability to crochet and knit 
and to do simple sewing. 

Min, Erlass vom 21, 4, 1923 — U 111 A 444: In sewing not more 
than thirty girls are to be taught in one class. 

TIME-SCHEDULE 

The following time-schedule is intended for the fully developed 
school in which every year’s work forms its own class. In 
schools which have fewer classes, the number of hours must 
be made to conform to conditions. The figures in parentheses 
hold for classes with girls only. 


Subject 

School Yea® 

1* 

2 

8 

4 

Beligion ** 


in 

4 

4 

Community Observation Instruction. . 
CermaxL 

« 

m 

{ 

1 11(10) 

Writing 

* 

n 

2 

L 

2 

Arithmetic 

* 

Bn 

4 

4 

Drawing 

* 

, , 

2(1) 

2 

Singing 

* 

1 

2(1) 

2 

Physical Training 

* 

2 

2 

3(2) 

Sewing 


•• 

(2) 

(2) 

Total Nximber of Honrs 

18 

22 

26 

28 


* Integrated instractloii {QesamtunterrUsht) , 

See page 195 for original number of hours in religion. 


In the first school year three hours are used for religious 
instruction. The religious observational instruction is to be 
given during the hours set aside for religion. 

Min. Erlass vom 23. 3. 1923 — U HI A 503: Usually the children 
axe to be taught by the same teacher, at least during the first two 
years of the Grundschule, and also during the last two years. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
COURSES OF STUDY FOR THE UPPER POUR 
YEARS OF THE VOLKSSCRULE 


Berlin, October 15, 1922 

The accompanying suggestions for the organization of the 
courses of study for the upper years of the VolhsschMle go into 
effect to-day, in place of the corresponding regiilations for these 
last school years, as given in the General Regulations Concern^ 
ing the Organization, Aim, and Objectives of the Prussian 
Yolksschvle of October 15, 1872. 

Regulations of the decree of March 16, 1921, are to be applied 
in the spirit of the accompanying suggestions. I anticipate the 
publication about April 1, 1924, of a summarizing report con- 
cerning operation of the regulation in paragraph 1. Transcripts 
of the courses of study are not subjoined to this report. Copies 
for the Seminar directors, normal school directors, and district 
school secretaries are herewith inclosed. 

(Signed) Minister of Science, Art, 
and Popular Education 

Boelitz 




The upper four years of the Ydksschttle constitute the finish- 
ing school for those children who, after completion of the com- 
pulsory school period, will enter practical life and will receive 
their further schooling chiefly in vocational schools. Conse- 
quently, it follows that the courses of study must take into 
consideration the needs of life more than those of the Qrv/ndr- 
schule. However, here, too, must the educational need of this 
age and the objective of the constant and symmetrical develop- 
ment of the child’s whole being, especially with reference to his 
emotion and will, be the deciding factors. Consideration of 

**^Tlas 9 vom 15, 10, 192Z — XTIII A %000, Bicktlinien mtr Anfsiellung 
von Lehrpldnen fiir die oheren Jaihr gauge der Valkeschule^ 

20 § 
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these points of view does not conflict with the additional problem 
of the upper school classes, that of providing the education 
necessary for the transfer into the Aufbauschule for specially 
gifted children. 

As in the Orwndsclivle, so also must the instruction in the 
upper school years be based upon the self-activity of the pupils, 
the intellectual as well as the physical. The cooperation of the 
pupils must not consist chiefly in the absorption of knowledge, 
but the objectives of instruction are to be worked out under the 
guidance of the teacher through observation, experiment, in- 
vestigation, independent reading, and verification. 

Manual activities of pupils are to be employed in the widest 
possible range. The preparation of sketches, drawings, instruc- 
tional materials — especially for geometry, geography, and nature 
study — offers opportunity for this type of work, as well as do 
the organization of collections, the study of experiments in the 
field of natural science, the care of animals in terrariums, 
aquariums, insectariums, the culture of flowers, school gardening, 
and also instruction in sewing and home economies. 

Books are also used by the pupils as sources of materials to 
a very wide extent. Only such books, however, are suitable for 
this purpose which treat their subject matter objectively and 
which go into details in a lifelike way. Primarily, such books 
are to be provided through the pupil libraries. Libraries of this 
sort are necessary, therefore, for all schools, and particularly 
for the small, ungraded ones. 

School excursions, which serve primarily the work in physical 
education, offer opportunity for the observation of plant and 
animal life, of earth and weather conditions, the heavens, con- 
ditions of business and labor, as well as for exercise in judging 
of distances, and in simple sketching, and thus contribute to the 
broadening of intellectual development. Shorter excursions, 
which are undertaken for definite instructional purposes, and 
visits to agricultural and industrial activities are added according 
to need. 

ITote . — Guiding Principles of the Federal School Committee on 
School and Home, April 27-29, 1922. 

1. For cultural, educational and social reasons, greatest consideration 
and care are given to home education (Heirnatiildung) both inside and 
outside the school. 
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2. In order to conform more than formerly with the educational 
ideal of the Keimatschide, all instruction is to be organized on the 
fundamental principle of the study of the local community, and a suffi- 
ciently large number of hours must be assigned as well to local studies. 

3. The technique of the Heimatschule — ^instruction in the open, 
school gardens, gardening, excursions, and observations — is to be built 
up both in the city and in the country with every possible agency, 
according to the special conditions and needs. A book dealing with 
the home and a map of the local community must be found in the 
hand of every school child. The acquisition of pictures of the local 
community in every form — ^landscapes, models, photographs, films, etc. 
— shall be encouraged according to funds available. The future books 
for both teachers and pupils to be organized on the basis of the home. 

4. Attention must be given to this point of view in the matter of 
the teachers and school officials. The training of the teacher must 
keep definitely in mind everything that has to do with local studies. 
Teachers are to be made acquainted with home study and investigation 
through scientific means. Group studies, excursions and trips dealing 
with the home, as well as the publication of valuable literature pertain- 
ing to the Eeimatschule, shall be promoted to the greatest possible 
extent, 

5. The organization of rural and youth welfare movements — ^vaca- 
tion camps, vacations in the country for school youth, exchange of 
pupils between city and country, regulation of railroad rates for 
pupil and school excursions — serve directly the interests of Eeimat- 
schule. 

6. Education concerning the home shall be furthered also by educa- 
tional organizations outside the school — ^public libraries, museums, 
people's universities, and popular educational organizations. Efforts 
for the protection of nature and the home are to be vigorously 
encouraged. 

7. It is the duty of county governments to realize the 3eiin(ftschule 
in its widest sense and to the greatest degree. In all districts libraries 
dealing with the local community are to be organized, in every locality 
a local information bureau, and in every university provision for in- 
vestigation with reference to the study of the home. 

The subjects of instruction are religion (or moral instruction) , 
German, history and civics, geography, natural science, arith- 
metic, geometry, drawing, music, physical training, and sewing 
for girls, and in addition, when provision can be made, manual 
training for boys and home economics for girls. The guiding 
principles given below determine and limit in general the 
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terials that are to be treated. The choice and distribution in 
particular are matters for the courses of study to be drafted for 
the individual school, in the organization of which the principle 
of basing instruction upon life in the community must be re- 
spected. The amount of materials to be chosen varies with the 
kind of school. In all schools, however, care must be given 
that the materials prescribed in the curriculum are not super- 
ficially treated, but may be really worked through from an 
intellectual point of view. Schools of few classes, in order to be 
able to secure a richer selection of materials, may organize 
their work on the basis of alternating year courses. 

The objectives set up for the several subjects of instruction 
also determine the direction of the work in the Qr%ndschvl&, 
whose general objectives oblige it to lay the foundation for every 
type of subsequent education. 

EVANGELICAL RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 

The aim of Evangelical religious instruction is, through the 
awakening and cultivation of the religious tendencies of the 
child, to contribute to the building up of his whole religious and 
moral personality, and to afford him the fundamentals for lead- 
ing an Evangelical Christian life within the community. In 
particular it is its task to present and explain the nature and 
truth of Christianity according to a conception of reformers in 
a manner corresponding to the pupils’ stage of development. 

Its content is the Gospel, which, after its preparation on the 
basis of Old Testament piety, has found in the New Testament 
its fundamental statement and its quickening expression in the 
development of the Christian Church to the present time. The 
personality of Jesus holds the central place in all of the religious 
instruction. 

In the organization of material, divided courses running side 
by side — ^Biblical history, catechism, hymnology — ^should be 
avoided if possible. It is preferable to organize a course of 
study in which the instructive and poetical materials — cate- 
chisms, Biblical phrases, and numerous sections from the Bible 
suitable at this point, and church songs — arrange themselves 
freely in the presentation of their historical development. The 
arrangement of the catechism can be by paragraphs or so taken 
up that its treatment follows in connection with the history of 
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the Reformation. But, by the last-named method of organiza- 
tion, thoroughness of the development of the materials of the 
catechism must not suffer. There is not, however, the slightest 
objection to treating the catechism in connected and complete 
form in the next to the last or last school year. Where Luther's 
shorter catechism is used, the fourth and fifth articles are as- 
signed to religious instruction; the text and explanation of the 
first two and the text of the third articles are to be learned. 
In the determination of the other materials of instruction, the 
point of view adopted should be that only those portions are to 
be selected which have proved themselves in the spiritual life of 
the community and which are suited to the development of 
Christian personality at the present time. With reference to 
Biblical phrases, the choice of those to be learned should be 
limited to a not too large selection of the most important ones. 
The children are to be acquainted primarily with the longer 
instructional and poetic parts of the Bible through reading — 
Psalms, selections from the prophetic books and from the epistles 
of the New Testament. Church songs are likewise correlated 
with materials historically related and with Christian festivals. 
The study of church songs is not limited to those which are to 
be memorized. 

In the choice of historical materials, care is to be taken pri- 
marily that the children become acquainted with and familiar 
with religious personalities. There are treated: the Old Testa- 
ment history, limited to the most important essentials, with em- 
phasis on the work of the Prophets, the life of Jesus, Apostolic 
history, and periods from later history of the Christian Church, 
particularly that of the home, the district, and the life and the 
organization of the Evangelical Church of the present day. Re- 
strictive regulations for the distribution of these materials to 
particular years are avoided. 

CATHOLIC BELIGIOUS INSTBUCTION* 

The aim of the religious instruction of the upper four years 
is to bring the religious and moral development of the children 
to such maturity that they are capable at the time of leaving 
school and inclined and willing to fulfill their religious and 
moral duties as living members of the church according to the 
doctrine and pattern of Jesus Christ. 
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Pour hours a week are available for the pursuit of this 
objective. 

The content of religious instruction comprises the fields of 
Catholic catechism, Biblical history, church history, and church 
service. These four fields, according to their nature, stand in 
living organic connection with one another, and must in no ease 
in the religious instruction itself be separated. 

The children have in their hands as a textbook the larger 
catechism, the school Bible, the diocesan prayer-book, and 
hymnal. 

The spirit of the entire religious instruction of this section of 
the school must be the doctrine of the Catholic Church as it is 
expressed in the catechism prescribed. 

The entire content of the catechism, as weU as of the shorter 
school Bible, is so divided in the first three of the upper four 
years that the Second Article and the Old Testament — ^with the 
exception of the stories coming in rather loose connection with 
sacred history — fall in the fifth school year ; in the sixth school 
year the first article and the New Testament — from the begin- 
ning of the public teaching of Jesus to the Apostolic history; 
in the seventh school year the Third Article and Apostolic history, 
together with a comprehensive review of the Old Testament 
according to definite points of view important for comprehen- 
sion of sacred Christian history and an understanding of some 
of the more important periods and characters from church 
history. 

It is of material importance that in all years of the school, 
review of the doctrine and ethics be taken care of so that a 
conclusion to the moral and religious instruction may be reached 
for children who will leave school before they reach the highest 
class. The eighth school year affords in two chief fields of instruc- 
tion a summarizing conclusion, as well as direct preparation for 
entrance into practical life. 

The summarizing treatment of the most important instruc- 
tional divisions of the catechism has primarily the practical 
purpose of preparing and educating the pupils about to leave 
school for the difiSculties facing them in life. 

The treatment of all materials of instruction must shape 
itself so concretely, interestingly, and solidly, that the pupils 
will not only comprehend the thought content of the individual 
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religious principles and accept their truth and authority with 
a joyous conviction of faith, but also be inspired with their 
beauty and sublimity, as well as with the Christian life values 
embodied in them, and above all be led in a practical way to 
lasting religious and moral conduct according to the funda- 
mental principles of life that may be formed out of them. 

The instruction in Biblical history has for its function, in 
the eighth school year, the transmission of an inspiring and 
comprehensive picture of the life and work of Jesus, In addition 
thereto, in case the advancement of the class permits it, some 
stories and sections from the apostolic letters and other parts 
of the Holy Scripture, which are particularly important for 
those pupils about to leave school, can also be inserted and 
treated in a manner corresponding to the advanced spiritual 
development of the children, and with practical applications to 
life. 

The instruction in church history must place such persons and 
events in the foreground of consideration that are characteristic 
and typical for certain periods of time and fields of activity. 
Wherever it is possible, connection herewith is to be established 
with the history of the home. In particularly favorable school 
conditions an attempt is made to bring the children to an under- 
standing, corresponding to their educational development, of the 
historical connections existing among the various periods that 
have been treated. 

The liturgical instruction has for its function the expansion 
and intensification of the instruction acquired in the Orund- 
schule by putting the children in more intimate relation to the 
life of the Church and to win them over for life in the spirit of 
the Church. 

The treatment of the evangelical pericopes is chiefly a ques- 
tion of providing the children, through an awakening of the 
aU-important comprehension and a sympathetic elaboration of 
the chief thought and truth which are connected with the 
respective church festival, with the ability and willingness for 
profitable attention to the sermon on Sundays and holy days, 
as well as an understanding and hearty participation in the 
common church service, with ceremonies which elevate thought 
and spirit. Since the pericopes from the Epistles are too dififi- 
cult in general for this stage of the child’s development, they are 
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excluded from instruction in the Y olksschvle. Only very isolated 
lessons from the Epistles which contain the thought of the 
respective festival can be taken up during the instructional 
period. The instruction concerning the external organization 
and the inner meaning of the Holy Mass, as well as the explana- 
tion of the prayers and hymns which occur at the celebration of 
the Holy Mass and at other sacred worship must enable and 
accustom the children to unite in spirit with the priest at the 
altar and together with him make the Holy Sacrament. 

Accordingly, it becomes the duty of the teacher of religion to 
prepare the church hymns well for the subsequent sacred wor- 
ship. The church hymnology must, through industrious appli- 
cation in the entire religious instruction, be made so familiar 
to the children that they may use it easily as prayer. 

The children are to be prepared briefly but impressively each 
time for the common reception of the Holy Sacraments. 

Next, after divine grace, the influence of the teacher’s whole 
personality is of decisive importance for the success of the in- 
struction. Hence, it is essential that the good and winning 
example of a teacher with a strong and pious personality be 
added to convincing instruction, 

GEEMAN 

Instruction in German shall bring the pupils to an understand- 
ing of the German language, awaken their feeling for speech, 
cultivate the free and natural use of the spoken and written 
word, and arouse pleasure in German literature. 

The general directions with reference to the instruction in 
the German language which were given in the Sv^ggestiom for 
the Organization of the Courses of Study for the OrundschuLe 
hold true here also. The following are to receive special atten- 
tion: 

The reading book will serve as means for the introduction to 
literature, and besides it, or in place of it, suitable single classics 
or collections of poems. Not only are selections from prose and 
poetry to be read, but also selections, valuable in form and con- 
tent, from history, civics, economics, natural science, geography, 
and other fields of knowledge. These selections also may be read 
in the instructional periods set aside for the subjects mentioned. 
The individual classics are to be chosen in a similar way. In 
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addition to reading in class, home reading is to be widely cnl- 
tivated and employed for the purposes of instruction. The 
number of poems to be learned by heart which are required of 
all students is to be limited. However, pupils are to be en- 
couraged in the voluntary memorization of poetry. It is more 
worthwhile that they are made acquainted in this way with a 
greater number of poems and secure pleasure in them, than that 
they learn a few more by heart. The statement in the regula- 
tions for the Grundschyle concerning the recitation of poetry 
holds true here. 

Frequent written and oral exercises for the attainment of 
accuracy in correct speech are to be continued in all classes. 
The instruction in forms of speech, along with the development 
and intensification of the materials treated in the Grundschule, 
extends to the declensions, use of the eases, a knowledge of the 
most important parts of speech, the tenses and conjugations of 
the verb, and grammar in connection with punctuation. These 
lessons are to be li mi ted to that which is absolutely necessary 
for the correct use of speech. 

Introduction to the study of meanings and changes of words, 
is to be carefully developed, not only in the German period, but 
also in connection with other subjects. Further, some under- 
standing of the fact that the language is developing rapidly is 
to be awakened. At the same time a comparison with dialect 
forms is necessary, and must also be considered fully on other 
occasions in language instruction. 

Effort is to be made through all of the written work of the 
pupil to secure accuracy in spelling. At the same time attention 
is primarily to be directed toward protecting the pupil against 
errors in writing. Dictation particularly will best serve this 
purpose if it is looked upon usually as an exercise in correct 
writing and only seldom as model work. The drill on rules 
in spelling is to be limited as much as possible. No weight is to 
be given to subtleties as they appear, particularly in capitaliza- 
tion, and in the writing of words of similar sound, and also in 
the writing of foreign words (which as far as possible most not 
be used at all in instruction, but must be definitdy counter- 
acted). The dictionary is also to be used by the pupils as a 
means both of avoiding mistakes and for fiTing correct spelling. 
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The pupils are accordingly to be continually encouraged in the 
early use of the dictionary. 

The number of free compositions by the pupils is not to be 
placed too high. For the last three years, twelve each year 
might serve as a rule. Besides these compositions short written 
exercises are to be prepared regularly in class. The instructions 
applying to this work in the Suggestions for the Classes of the 
Qrundschule derive increased significance for the four upper 
classes of the Yolksschvle. Pupils are trained also in letter-writ- 
ing, as weU as in the preparing of business letters and the 
fflling out of forms. Readiness and skill in writing are to be 
promoted chiefly in this way so that attention in aR written 
exercises is directed to a clear, simple script and good arrange- 
ment on the paper. Mere exercises in writing are to be limited 
to essentials. Regular periods in the week are not to be added 
for this work; the exercises as needed may be taken up in the 
periods set aside for German instruction ; aU pupils are not to be 
compelled to attain similarity in form and in position of letters, 
but rather is freedom to be given to individuality in handwriting 
as it develops. 

HISTORY AND CIVICS 

This instruction has for its objectives familiarizing the pupils 
with the chief facts in the development of the German people 
and the German state, and at the same time creating for them 
the bases for understanding the present period and the present 
state, a nd to awaken in them a consciousness of mutual responsi- 
bility for the people and the state as a whole, as well as a love 
for people and fatherland. 

The highest law of history instruction must be to come as near 
as possible to historical truth. The history of the German people 
(including border and foreign Germany) organizes its material 
according to its different phases as a representation of the de- 
velopment of the politieal, social, economic, and spiritual life 
of the German race. Wars are chiefly to be evaluated by their 
causes and results. 

It cannot be the objective of the elementary school instruction 
to give the child a complete view of historical development. It 
is rather a question of presenting concretely and vividly decisive 
events and steps in development, in the form of single well- 
rounded illustrations. The mere portrayal of conditions is as far 
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as possible to be avoided, but rather everything should be 
translated into actions and events. Where it is possible, im- 
portant historical personages and personalities of the home are 
to be placed at the center of consideration. As a beginning, or 
for purposes of clarification, source materials are to be dravna 
upon for definite purposes. The older Brandenburg-Prussian 
history is not to be treated separately, but is to be handled Tvithin 
the limits of German history. Prom the time of the Great 
Elector on, Brandenburg-Prussian history comes to the front. 
The history of other peoples is to be considered in so far as 
German history has been decisively influenced through it. 

Civics, — ^that is, an introduction suitable to the understanding 
of this stage of development into the political, economic, and 
social conditions, — ^is to be studied from the beginning in con- 
nection with history instruction as well as with other subjects. 
At the same time, comparison is to be made with the present. 
The portrayal of present political conditions, organized in as 
detailed and as concrete a form as possible, constitutes the con- 
clusion of the instruction. The constitutions of the federal 
government and of the Prussian state should be treated in this 
instruction. 

Note . — ^These are suggestions for the cooperation of the schools and 
universities for the protection of the Republic. They were combined 
in the common decree of Ministers of Education on July 19, 1922. 
The cooperation of the school in the internal establishment of the 
Republic includes measures for civic education and discipline: 

1. Departments of education have before them the following tasks 
in the fields of civic education: 

1. In history textbooks the political educational tendency was form- 
erly education of the youth for a monarchical form of state. It is 
necessary to create history textbooks wbich — ^with strict preservation of 
historical truth — cause those facts and situations to stand out more 
strongly that are adapted to awaken and develop that independent 
consciousness of responsibility of the citizen of a republic for his place 
in the state and society. For the presentation of the history of recent 
years, there must be prepared, with official approval, documentary 
foundation in brief form. 

Pupils^ libraries are to be subjected to an examination from similar 
points of view. 

2. Civic instruction according to Article 148 of the Federal Constitu- 
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tion, so far as it has not yet occurred, must be introduced regulaxlj 
into the curriculum of all schools. Useful textbooks are to be prepared 
with the cooperation of departments of education. 

3. The courses of study for the various types of schools, so far as 
they still represent in material and method the tendencies named in 
paragraph 1, must be adapted to the new objectives of civic education, 
and be placed from the point of view of method on the foundation of 
community education through the principle of self -activity. 

4. In the training of teachers, sufficient room is tp be given to the 
scientific and pedagogical objectives of civic education through a re- 
organization of the courses of study of teacher-training institutions. 
At the universities the arrangements necessary for the civic education 
of academic students are to be provided. Necessary arrangements are 
to be provided for the further education of teachers in service for civic 
and history instruction, so far as is possible in connection with teachers’ 
associations. 

5. For the advancement and facilitation of regulations which are to 
be put in force by the educational administrations of the various states, 
a committee VTill be formed in the Federal Ministry of the Interior 
from representatives of school authorities of various states, historians, 
political economists, and teachers, which will support, advise, and 
encourage the modification and creation of textbooks and instruction 
materials, and advise in the organization of courses. 

II. The administration of these regulations presupposes a teaching 
stafE in all schools, and particularly in the universities, who are con- 
scious of their responsible task, as educators of youth, and of the 
duties of an official in the Republic and state in like degree. The 
principle that holds true in all states for the laws which govern 
officials, that the official must conduct the duty assigned to him con- 
scientiously, and according to the constitution and law, and must 
show through his conduct, both in and out of office, that he is worthy 
of the respect which his calling demands, places upon the teacher 
very special duties. It is not sufficient in execution of his official 
duties that he avoid every disparagement of existing government or of 
the constitutional governments of the Republic or states, but he has also 
to train the youth for cooperation in the Republic, to educate them 
to a mutual responsibility for the welfare of the state and to awaken 
and cultivate a political consciousness. 

It is the duty of the supervisors of the school to support the 
teachers in the execution of this task with their whole authority and 
to interfere vigorously on the occasion of any violation. That in- 
fluencing of pupils in a partisan sense is not in harmony with the 
spirit of civic education, as in general the avoidance of partisan politics 
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in the schools, goes without saying. For this purpose, it is necessary 
that the pupils remain out of organizations whose purposes run counter 
to civic ob3ectives of the school. The school authorities, therefore, will 
give increased attention to the club life of the students, and particularly 
will have to take suitable steps for the prevention of such organizations. 
Similarly, the external features of the school, decoration of the class- 
room, the organization of school holidays, must conform to the de- 
mands of the new state. 

The schools, according to consideration of their particular condi- 
tions, will undertake the distribution of this material. A distribution 
by which the same phases of the material are treated several times is to 
be avoided. Besides the concluding civics instruction, special and sum- 
marized considerations of development of single phases of the economic 
and social life, such as agriculture, handwork and technology, com- 
merce and business, middle, agricultural, laboring classes, are assigned 
to the last year. Local history, too, which must come in for treatment 
as much as possible in all classes, finds here its summary and 
conclusion. 

GEOGEAPHT 

Geography instruction seeks to promote acquaintance with the 
home, a more intimate knowledge of Germany, a general ac- 
quaintance with foreign countries and parts of the earth, and an 
understanding of the position of the earth in the universe. 

The instruction in the last school years, building upon the 
ground work laid in the Omndschule, besides the geography of 
the fatherland, must also cover the study of the other countries 
of Europe and other parts of the world. Predominantly those 
countries in which Germans live and work and with which Ger- 
many maintains important relations are to be treated in this 
study. The consideration of these countries according to their 
geological structure and their natural relationships forms the 
foundation of this study. The climatic, economic, and coloniza- 
tion conditions are to be presented in relation to the former. 
Extensive use is to be made of sketching on the board by the 
teacher, as well as drawing and modeling by the pupils. For 
objective comparison, local conditions must be drawn upon con- 
stantly. Excursions and trips in the local community are there- 
fore indispensable for the study of the fatherland and the treat- 
ment of foreign countries. In astronomy, the starting-point will 
always be from the phenomena which the home offers and to the 
observation of which the children are to be introduced. The 
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illustration by means of apparatus has here the purpose only 
of explaining and clarifying the knowledge gained through 
observation. The children are to be acquainted with the most 
important stars and constellations. At the same time op- 
portunity will offer itself to point out to them the wonders of 
the firmament. It is of special value, particularly in the rural 
schools, to emphasize regular observation of the weather and 
to give an introduction to knowledge of weather maps. The 
distribution of materials through the various school years is 
left here, too, to the individual schools. Still, it is desirable to 
distribute astronomy over all years and take up again in the con- 
cluding part of the course the region of the home and the 
fatherland, particularly with reference to their economic condi- 
tions and their position in world commerce. At the same time 
connections with other subjects, especially with civics and nat- 
ural history instruction, are to be established. The thought of 
the protection of the home is also to be brought before the child 
in the concluding study of home community. 

NATXTRAIi SCIENCE 

In natural science instruction the children are to be led to 
observe and to judge objects, life, and processes in nature so that 
they may acquire pleasure in nature and achieve a modest 
degree of understanding and knowledge of nature, and be en- 
abled to make use of this information in life. Materials selected 
from botany, zoology, physiology, physics, and chemistry, in 
connection with geology, form the content of this instruction. 
The particular materials are to be chosen according to local 
conditions and needs. Particularly in rural places must the 
schools take into consideration extensively the demands which 
the pursuit of agriculture makes on those who in the future will 
be active in it, while in schools in large cities technical and 
industrial points of view come to the front. Here also the 
instruction must pay attention to the importance, organization, 
and chief forms of agricultural production. Consideration 
must be given to the cultivation of flowers, breeding of small 
animals, and similar educationally valuable home activities in 
all schools to a reasonable degree. Where home economies in- 
struction for girls and manual training for boys are introduced, 
natural science instruction must maintain the closest possible 
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relation with them. The emphasis does not lie in botany and 
zoology, in classification and description, but in observation of 
life phenomena and their causal connection with the structure of 
plants and animals, and in the applications to agricultural use 
and to the economic importance of nature productions. Prep- 
aration of school gardens, the care of animals in aquariums, 
terrariums and insectariums by the children can further ef- 
fectively the purposes of instruction. Drawing and modeling 
are to be used freely for the development of the power of ob- 
servation. Reproduction from memory, particularly on the 
blackboard, is especially to be cultivated. While care must be 
taken that the instruction awakens an appreciative understand- 
ing for all life in nature, it will serve at the same time as aid 
for the protection of animals and plants, to the advancement of 
which it will create opportunities in other subjects outside of 
this instruction. 

In physiology the chief aim is to be directed toward under- 
standing the processes of life and work of the human body and 
its hygiene. Specifically, thought must be given to the explana- 
tion at this time concerning regulations for public health (as for 
example, vaccination against smallpox, prevention of tuber- 
culosis), and to the injury which is done through the use of 
narcotics, especially the misuse of alcohol. In girls’ schools 
where it seems possible, important questions of the care of the 
sick and of infants will come up for discussion in connection 
with physiology. Instruction in care of sick and of infants can 
also be treated. The care of infants can always be treated in 
a special course. 

The starting-point in natural science is always from life 
phenomena. School experiments which so far as possible may 
be undertaken by the pupils themselves will serve to clarify 
those things which have been observed in reality. Experiments 
are not to be attempted which are set up only for the sake of a 
certain type of comprehensiveness. 

Cfiose and manifold correlations should be established wher- 
ever possible among the several branches of natural science 
instruction. There is also no objection if the course of study 
combines the materials appearing in one or two years’ work. 
The distribution of materials to the various years will be guided 
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by tbe special needs of the schools and their immediate 
environment. 

AKITHMETIO 

Arithmetic instruction is to develop the number sense of the 
pupils and to lead them to understand the conditions of life 
from a mathematical point of view and to enable them to solve 
independently and accurately arithmetical problems which arise 
therefrom. 

Calculation with compound denominate numbers, together with 
common and decimal fractions, makes up the material of the 
upper years’ work. It includes also the application of arith- 
metical skill to problems of daily life and particularly to the 
so-called business methods, which must be taken up to a suitable 
degree beginning with the fifth year. Problems are to be given 
wherever possible so that the pupils will be compelled through 
their own thinking to determine which arithmetical process is 
to be applied. Further, the pupils are to be encouraged to make 
up problems of their own, and to use therein price lists, results 
of their own measurements and weighing, as well as of the of- 
ficial census, time-tables, and the like. Likewise the estimation 
of the result is to be practiced before and after exact calculation. 
The topics for the several classes and divisions should be so 
limited that in every arithmetic hour sufficient time remains for 
regular drill exercises. Group problems which have no impor- 
tance at all for life, for example written addition of long columns 
of compound and denominate numbers not of decimal value, 
calculation of time in interest problems, complicated problems 
in fractions, as well as fractions with large denominations, are 
to be limited as far as possible or entirely eliminated. In the 
solution of problems not only is a definite method, the normal 
method, permissible, but efforts should be made that the pupils 
discover independently as many different methods as possible. 
In the written calculation of examples from business arithmetic, 
as in the vocational school, processes used by the merchants and 
industrial workers and farmers should be considered. Wherever 
possible, mere calculation by rule should be avoided. It is best 
to make no use at all of arithmetical procedures which favor 
this process. ' 
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GEOMETRY 

Geometrical concepts of the pupils are to be developed through 
geometry instruction, and the ability is to be developed in them 
to understand, represent, and calculate the geometrically quan- 
titative facts which come up in life. 

Fundamental exercises in the comprehension and representa- 
tion of regular areas and solids, the principles of lines and 
angles, the calculation of solids and areas, form the materials 
of instruction for the one-class schools, for other schools of few 
classes, and for the girls’ sections of the fully graded schools. 
The material is increased for the boys’ section of the fully graded 
schools by the addition of the principles of congruency and 
equality, comparison of areas, proportion and similarity, or a 
part of these fields. 

Instruction begins with objective consideration of geometrical 
forms, which is to be clarified and intensified by varied represen- 
tations and manual activity wherever possible by the pupils them- 
selves (modeling, drawing, folding, cutting, combining, weigh- 
ing, and calculating). The starting-point is to be taken from 
objects of daily experience by the pupils. In proofs, the process 
of measurement and rotation (rearrangement, transposition, and 
rotation) is to be preferred as contrasted with a proof through 
mere steps in reasoning (Euclidian method) . The application of 
the latter form can be entirely abandoned. 

Distribution of the material is to be organized according to 
special conditions. 

DRAWING 

Drawing instruction, supplemented by writing, sketching, 
modeling, handwork, and the like, is to enable the pupils to use 
form and color as means of expression and explanation. 

Freehand drawing instruction has the peculiar objective of 
developing the creative ability of the child through his own 
activity and cultivating his power of imagination and representa- 
tion. This instruction proceeds definitely from free drawing 
and painting, which furnish the child a mode of expression for 
his inner life and his relation to the external world (imaginative 
and memory work). In connection therewith exercises are to be 
taken up in cutting and drawing of objects from the observa- 
tional experience of the pupils (from nature as weU as from 
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memory), in cutting and filling in of surfaces with color, in 
blackboard drawing and decorative writing. The instruction of 
the teacher must adapt itself to the child's manner of artistic 
expression, which is constantly to be observed, and to the child's 
feeling for form and color. At the proper place also the study 
of works of art is to be encouraged. 

Mechanical drawing instruction is to develop the power of 
spatial representation and to lead to the understanding of work' 
ing drawings. Its goal with reference to manual training is 
skill in the use of the centimeter measure, compass, T-square, 
triangle, and where possible, also, the drawing pen. The ex- 
ercises should aim at the geometric representation of simple ob- 
jects from the environment of the pupil, especially such as are 
taken from the field of manual training, etc. It begins with the 
measuring of simple flat objects, proceeds to drawing similar 
objects according to a given scale, and then takes up the rep- 
resentation of solids. 

Linear drawing is to be studied in the drawing periods in all 
four classes, in connection with the free-hand drawing. In the 
two upper classes twenty hours a year, which are to be given in 
consecutive weeks if possible, will be devoted to it. 

MUSIC 

Music instruction pursues the objective of awakening joy in 
singing and in song, and especially in the German folk song, 
of leading up to an understanding or feeling for fine tone quali- 
ties, and preparing, through training of the voice and ear, the 
pupils for participation in singing in later life. The course of 
study for music instruction of January 10, 1914, which remains 
in force until further notice, contains the details concerning the 
choice and distribution of material, as well as the instructional 
procedure. 

Note . — The course of study of January 10, 1914, for singing instruc- 
tion in the VolJcsachule: 

General Aim op Instruction 

Music instruction has for its purpose the awakening of the desire 
for singing and, in general, the arousing of pleasure in German folk 
songs and also in classical music; of furthering the development of the 
spirit and of training the voice and musical appreciation; of drilling 
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effectively a ■wealth of valuable spiritual and secular songs; and of 
preparing the children for activity in singing in religious and com- 
munity life. 

Eemarks on Method 

The central point of singing instruction lies in the songs which are 
to be sung by the children, — ^beautifully, with understanding, and 
without hesitation. 

In addition thereto, certain exercises are necessary, which are to be 
employed in as close connection with the songs as possible. 

There are exercises in the following topics : breathing, voice building, 
notes, rhythm, notation exercises, listening, and dynamics. 

Attention is to be given in the breathing exercises to deep inhala- 
tion (combined falling of the diaphragm and abdominal breathing), 
holding of the breath, and long, regular exhalation. 

Exercises for the acquisition of a fine tone (tone building exercises) 
are to be taken up at the beginning of every singing period. Par- 
ticularly are soft blending of the voice and the smooth tone of the 
voice to be cultivated. Head-tones are to be built up, and a balancing 
of the register is to be sought for. Extremely loud singing is to be 
avoided under all circumstances. In order to protect the youthful voice 
organs the range of the voice is not to be exceeded. The range of 
voice up and down is to be extended gradually and carefully. It is 
desirable that the teacher determine once or twice a year, through an 
examination of the range, the voice development of his pupils. In 
order to protect the voice from fatigue, a change in every singing 
period must occur with individual, group, and class singing. 

Children who are at the age of voice changing may be excused from 
singing, but not from music instruction. Singing and voice exercises 
which are to be prepared for through language exercises must strive 
for a pure pronunciation of the vowds free from dialect and for a 
phonetically correct formation of the consonants. Attention is at the 
same time to be given to free movement of the lips and correct position 
of the tongue, as well as to a free movement of the lower jaw. The 
notation exercises are to be taken up in methodical order and with ex- 
clusive use of the notes. The notation begins first in C major, — but 
the singing begins at a pitch corresponding to the voices of the chil- 
dren, — and also with German names for notes and with suitable Ger- 
man syllables, but which must not be for permanent designation to 
definite pitches or scales, and with words and rhymes and short 
phrases corresponding to the child^s experience. (The exclusive or 
predominant use of the syllable is to be avoided in the interest of 
tone building.) 

The feeling for time on the part of the children is to be dev^oped, 
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and the rhythm of the songs is to be prepared for through special 
rhythmic exercises. At the same time, it is of importance that the 
children also keep time. Notation and rhythmic exercises are associated 
with exercises in listening. It is recommended to haye that which is 
heard written down and simple musical dictations prepared. 

As soon as the children have been brought to a sufficient understand- 
ing of the notes, the songs may no longer be drilled mechanically by 
ear. The uncomprehending imitation of a melody which has been 
played or sung by or with the teacher is forbidden. Still, in singing 
instruction the singing of the teacher will always be of great impor- 
tance, especially when it is a question of fine tone, right breathing and 
phrasing, and good diction. 

In all grades, one-part singing and leading of songs by the children 
are to be encouraged. 

In the two- or more-part singing of the folk songs, the melody is to 
be learned by all the children and is to be sung at a pitch which is 
suitable to the average voice range of the music class, Polk songs 
are to be sung primarily in one or two voices; chorals, as a rule, in 
only one voice. Before singing a song, the content is to be brought 
to the understanding and feeling of the children through a short ex- 
planation of the setting in order that it may be sung with more in- 
timate participation. However, the simple, unaffected diction must 
not suffer, especially in the ease of folk songs. Attention is also to be 
given to correct breathing so that both the text and the melody are 
thoughtfully divided. 

The treatment and memorization of songs with difficult text belong 
to the German and religious instruction. 

In every school there should be selected a list of songs for the individ- 
ual classes, wherein the church feasts and the seasons are to receive 
consideration. The entire number of required secular songs and chorals 
should not exceed thirty a year. These songs are to be sung entirely 
and independently by the children. Besides the songs in the prescribed 
list, still other songs are to be sung whose choice is left to the teacher; 
but here also the folk song must stand in the foreground. The prac- 
tice material set for each class is to be repeated in the following classes; 
similarly, those church and folk songs which have lasting value for 
later life. Chorals must be practiced with reference to text and 
melody as required by the church authorities. 

In the correlation of music with physical training, care must be 
taken for health reasons, especially in closed rooms. A systematically 
arranged songbook is necessary in the hand of the pupil. Songbooks 
without notes are not allowed. The employment of suitable instruc- 
tional material is recommended for class instruction. 
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Subject Matter for One- and Two-class Yolksschulen 
LOWER section, — FIRST AND SECOND SCHOOL YEAR 

Singing by ear, whereby conscious singing is gradually prepared for; 
simple exercises in tone and sound building, conception of tones as to 
number, length, pitch, and strength; simple rhythmic exercises in con- 
nection with counting, tapping, and marching; some game songs, and 
also children's and church songs. 

MIDDLE AND UPPER SECTIONS, — THIRD TO EIGHTH SCHOOL YEAR 

Tone and sound building exercises; singing by notes, notation ex- 
ercises in scales C, G, and F major and in the minor; rhythmic 
exercises in the most commonly used measures, listening exercises, 
the most important signs of execution; two-part singiag, if the neces- 
sary voice material is available; folk and church songs; and liturgical 
singing for Evangelical schools. 

Subject Matter for Yolhsschulen with Three 
Ascending Classes 

lower section 

Material as in the VolksscMle with one or two classes. 

MIDDLE SECITON 

Exercises in tone and sound building; singing by note; tonic, 
rhythmic, and listening exercises in C, G, and P major; the most im- 
portant signs of execution; introduction into two-part singing; folk 
and church songs. 

upper section 

Tone and sound exercises; tonic, rhythmic and listening exercises 
in D, B, F major and in the minor; folk and church songs; and 
liturgical singing for Evangelical schools; in particularly favorable 
school conditions, A and E shaip majors may also be studied, as well 
as three-part singing. 

Subject Matter fob Yolkssohulen with Four to Eight 
•Ascending Classes 

LOWER SECTION 

1. First school year: Material as in the lower section of the 
VolJcsschule with three ascending classes. 

2. Second and third school year: Tone and sound exercises; sing- 
ing by note, which begins in the second school year; C major; the 
scale; the trial on the first step with its inversions and permutations; 
th^ whole, the half, quarter and eighth notes, and similar rests; the 
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dotted half note; 2-4, 3-4, and 4-4 time; unaccented syllable; notation, 
rhythmic, and listening exercises; play, children's, folk, and church 
songs. 

KIDDLE SECTION 

Tone and sound building exercises; C major; triads on the fourth 
and fifth step with their inversions and permutations; combining of 
chief triads; appreciation and indication of intervals; structure of 
major scales; distinguishing and singing of whole and half steps in 
tones; G and P major; the chief triads and their combinations; tones 
above and below the scale; dotted fourth and eighth note; sixteenth 
note and rest; 3-8 and 6-8 time; notation, rhythmic, and listening ex- 
ercises; two-part singing; most important signs of execution; folk and 
church songs. 

TIPPER SECnON 

Tone and sound building exercises; D, B, A and E sharp major; 
the minor scale; the chief triads and their combinations; the fifth step 
(the dominant seventh chord); notation, rhythmic, and listening ex- 
ercises; three-part singing; folk and church songs; and some popular 
and classical singing; liturgical singing for Evangelical schools. 

PHYSICAL TBAINING 

Physical training is to advance the whole bodily development, 
and especially to strengthen the health and accustom the pupils 
to good position, breathing, and care of the body, as well as 
strength, skill, and courage. 

The material of instruction is to be chosen according to the 
official manual corresponding to special conditions, and is to be 
distributed over the various years according to ability to do the 
exercises. Generally exercise is to be performed in the open. 
Special value is to be attached to games, popular exercises, and 

"Prom the Ministerial Edict, January 24, 1920: 

Exemption from physical training instruction is given only for a period, 
at the most for half a year, and in general not from physical instruction 
entirely, but only from those exercises not suitable for the pupil at that 
time. A doctor ^s certificate is not necessary in cases in which the need 
of temporary abstention from definite exercises is easily recognized, as, 
for example, in the case of external injuries. The directors of the school 
must take care that the pupils during this time in which they are not 
taking part in regular gymnasium exercises are employed to a reasonable 
extent, as far as possible, with easier exercises, games, activities in the 
open air, suitable to their condition of health, or with gardening and 
the like. Complete exemption, not merely from the regular exercises but 
from every type of physical exercises, is to be granted only on the basis 
gt an or medipal certificate, 
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excursions in the sense of the ministerial regulation of March 29, 
1920, while bathing and swimming and winter sports, such as 
tobogganing, snow shoeing and skating, are to be cultivated 
according to opportunity. 


NEEDLEWORK 

Instruction in needlework will enable the girls themselves to 
prepare, as need arises, useful articles with needle and scissors, 

" Ikfmisterial Regulation of March 29, 1920: 

In a great number of institutions of all kinds, there exists already the 
arrangement that besides the regular hours for physical training, a half- 
holiday is introduced each week on which boys and girls in a regular way 
can devote themselves to free activity in healthful bodily exercises, such as 
hiking, games, winter sports, swimming, or rowing. 

I herewith direct that this arrangement, from April 1st of this year on, 
be extended to all elementary and middle schools, to normal schools for 
men and women, as well as to aU secondary institutions of instruction for 
boys and girls^ in so far as the local conditions may permit. Consideration, 
wherever possible, is to be given in this work to the wishes of the youth 
concerning the type of exercises to be undertaken by them, depending 
upon the time of year and local conditions. 

Beginning with the sixth year, a whole day out of the instructional time 
is to be devoted to physical training excursions, on the average of one 
every four weeks where conditions do not make it impossible. These excur- 
sions are to arouse a free and happy disposition and wanderlust, to develop 
a conscious power of seeing and hearing, to assure joy in nature, in the 
home, and in comradeship, and to bestow endurance. In addition to this, 
it should lead, for example, while at rest, to discrimination of objects at 
a distance, to judging of distance, to orientation in “ttie countryside, and to 
judgment of the latter. In connection with this, simple sketches of the 
countryside drawn in the open can render worthwhile service to geography 
instruction. 

Opportune and joyful singing of physical training and tramping songs 
increases the pleasure and the endurance of the participants. Similarly 
field games in the form of paper chases and the like can serve this purpose. 

Boys and girls are to be accustomed to respect the rules of health which 
hold true for hiking j particularly is the use of alcohol and tobacco to he 
avoided. Necessary attention to well-directed care of the feet is to be 

On account of the differences in endurance of hoys and girls, hiki ng is 
to be done by classes, as a rule. 

The preservation of order is lightmied by dividing the hikers into groups, 
for which a suitable pupil is appointed as the group leader. 

I trust th qt all members of the teaching staff will feel themselves 
responsible not merely for the spiritual and moral, but also for the physical 
welfare of the youth entrusted to them, and in the execution of the fore- 
going regulations which serve to restore and preserve the public health, are 
ready to cooperate, each according to his ability. 

Particularly are class teachers obligated to support the physical trai nin g 
teachers in this work* 
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also to alter and repair them, and to train their taste for that 
which is pleasing and serviceable as well as their sense of form 
and color, and to awaken in them joy in useful work. 

These exercises include sewing (where provisions are made, 
also machine sewing), knitting, darning, and embroidery. The 
instruction is to be given as class instruction. Repair work 
(mending and darning) is specially to be emphasized. In the 
course of the instruction, and especially at the beginning of a 
piece of new work, the girls are to be instructed concerning the 
origin and manufacture of the materials to be used and of the 
tools employed. 

As a condition for attaining these objectives not more than 
thirty girls at a time are to be instructed in sewing. 

Instruction in needlework will seek close connection with in- 
struction in drawing. It will supplement the instruction in the 
care of children, in that it teaches and practices the making of 
children’s clothing. 

MANUAIi TBAINING 

Manual training has in general to serve not only for the edu- 
cation of the pupil in the sense of the regulation of April 29, 
1921, but also for the needs of the school. Where this can be 
carried on in wide scope, it begins with instruction in light 
woodwork, continues to instruction in pasteboard, and then to 
instruction in bookbinding, metal work, and bench work. 

Nate , — ^Ministerial Regulation, April 4, 1921, concerning manual 
training in the schools: 

If manual training is to fulfill its educational purpose, it must not 
approach the school as something foreign, but must grow naturally out 
of the needs and objectives of the school itself. For a long time, it has 
been thought of almost entirely in connection with the problems which 
result from instruction; but the external affairs of school organization 
and the common activities of the pupils, in excursions, play, and art, 
contain a rich number of problems that the youth will gladly take over 
and perform unselfilshly as they perform such tasks in the home. 
Particularly may the student body, together with a mutual responsi- 
bility on the part of teachers and parents, be entrusted with the 
economic affairs of the school, which up to this time have been cared 
for exclusively by the state and community. Tasks of this kind are: 
Care of the schoolhouse, its surroundings; the making and repairing 
and care of teaching and iustructional materials; care of playground 
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apparatus; decoration of the school; and other tasks of this kind. 
These tasks, however, will not run along in addition to the former 
school tasks. They are rather, so far as possible, to be incorporated 
in the entire work of the school, and used for their educational value. 
If it is possible to so enliven the spirit of the pupils for such new 
tasks that they cheerfully take them over as a duty, so also is their 
civic education developed along these lines in an entirely natural 
way. 

Such an extension of school activity is only possible when all those 
concerned work together with one spirit, and when it succeeds in 
making the manufacturing establishments which are near the school 
incline toward the provision of the materials, tools, and technical advice. 
It must, therefore, be the duty of school authorities, school principals 
and teachers, together with the more mature pupils, their parents, and 
friends of the school, to consider how this self-help, demanded by our 
necessity, can be formed and executed in the spirit of the work- 
school. In particular, many different methods will be utilized, each 
according to the given conditions. To find the latter, it is recommended 
that the preceding suggestions be discussed in conferences of the 
provincial and county school authorities, school councils and govern- 
ments, as well as in conferences of school superintendents, principals 
and teachers, parents’ councils, and school communities, and at other 
suitable opportunities, especially during parents’ evenings. Attempts 
which may be voluntarily undertaken at suitable institutions are to be 
promoted as vigorously as possible. 

Instruction in light woodwork shall enable the pupils to make 
simple toys and small articles of use from planed wood, or 
perhaps from eigar-box wood, or from boxwood planed thin. 

The instruction in cardboard work will place its chief emphasis 
upon the construction of small articles for the pupils’ own use, 
or for school purposes. It can also assist in the maintenance of 
books. The pupils are to he led to construct paper covers them- 
selves (pasting paper). 

The instruction in bench work is to enable the pupils to 
prepare with saw and plane from rough boards simple articles 
for home and school use. 

Every object is to be sketched by the pupil independently in 
the simplest possible form. The sketch is to be worked out as a 
working drawing in natural dimensions. 

The pupils are to get to the point in metal work instruction 
of constructing simple projects in wire and sheet metal, which 
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come up occasiouaUy in every home, or which can serve instruc- 
tional purposes. The pupils can finally learn to make small use- 
ful and artistic objects from copper and brass. 

The instruction in bookbinding has for its purpose service to 
the school itself, through repairing or even binding for the time 
their own books or those belonging to the school This work 
limits itself to simple bindings ; imitations of wood, leather, etc., 
are not permissible as material. 

Where conditions seem to make it desirable, the techniques 
mentioned above can be replaced by others (original home proj- 
ects, such as weaving with willow and reed, hand weaving, 
brooming, etc.) 

In the course of instruction, the pupils are to be informed 
concerning the working materials, their source and manufacture, 
and also concerning the tools. 

HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS mSTBUCTION 

Instruction in home economics has ''for its function imparting 
some fundamental knowledge of home economics and a modest 
amount of practical skill to growing girls. In connection there- 
with this instruction will cultivate the homemaking attitude of 
the girls. 

This instruction has as classroom work, in the spirit of the 
activity school principle, the function of educating the girls to 
thoughtful, independent work. Activity and instruction are to 
be united as closely as possible. Most intimate relationships are 
to be established with other subjects, especially with arithmetic, 
natural science, and civics. 

The course includes cooking in connection with nutrition and 
housework. Where it is possible, the school garden also is to 
be employed in the service of home economics instruction. 

The materials of instruction are to be chosen according to spe- 
cial conditions. The season of the year and the market are to be 
taken into consideration as far as possible. The girls are to be 
trained for sensible buying and for the keeping of household 
accounts. They are to be enabled to prepare simple, nourishing, 
and tasteful dishes. In connection therewith opportunity is to be 
provided for practice in the use and cleansing of the most usual 
household articles, and in performing the most common house- 
hold duties. Particularly, also, is heating to be studied, and in 
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eonneetioii therewith instruction in the economical and practical 
use of fuel is to be given. The study of articles of food is to be 
closely connected with practical work. Reckonings of time and 
price are absolutely essential to the training of thinking in 
domestic economy. In the extension of the instruction to infant 
care, domestic economy instruction teaches and practices the 
preparation of food for babies and small children. 

PBOGEAM OP STUDIES 


Subject 

BOTS* School 


Gibls’ 

School 

5 

6 

7 

8 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Eeligion 

4 ' 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

German 

8 

7 

6-7 

6-7 

7-8 

7 

6-7 

6-7 

History and Civics. . 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Hatxiral Science . . . 

2 

3-4 

4 

3 

2 

2-3 

3 

3 

Arithmetic! 
Geometry j* 

4-5 

5-6 

5-6 

5-6 

3-4 

4 

4 

3 

Drawing 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Singing 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Physical Training . . 

2-3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Manual Training . . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

. . . 

Sewing 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

2-3 

2-3 

2-3 

Total 

28-30 

30-32 

30-32 



30-32 

30-32 

CO 


Nate . — ^Where home economics instmetion is introduced for girls^ two 
of the four hours set aside for this work are to be obtained by reducing the 
time for other subjects. 

In boys’ sdiools, where manual training is given, the weekly number of 
hours may not exceed thirty in the fifth school year^ and^ in the others, 
not more than thirty-two. 


























Section II 


Regulations Concerning the Middle Schools 
IN Prussia 

I 

THE REGULATION OP JUNE 1, 1925 

The far-reaching reorganization of our political, intellectual, 
economic, and social life, which has taken place in the last decade, 
has confronted our whole school system, and particularly the 
middle school, with new and difficult problems. 

The middle school was not able within the limits of the Regula- 
tions of February 3, 1910, to adapt itself to problems, successful 
as the work has been, which it otherwise has been able to per- 
form upon the basis of these regulations. 

The following new “Regulations Concerning the Middle 
Schools in Prussia” are to remove this deficiency. They ad- 
here to the proven bases of the previous regulations, point out 
new and timely selections of educational values and methods 
of work, and seek to assure the middle school the place rightfully 
belonging to it in the living organism of our school system. 

I charge the county governments — county or the provincial 
school board — ^to take the steps necessary for the enforcement 
of the new regulations as soon as possible. Herein the follow- 
ing is to be observed: 

1. The new regulations are in force from to-day for classes 
VI and V. They go into effect with the beginning of the school 
year 1926-1927 for class IV. 

2. In classes IV to I or III to I, by means of the organization 
of suitable provisional courses in 1925-26 and 1926-27, the 
gradual growth into the educational aims and objectives provided 
in the new regulations is to be striven for. In this matter careful 
attention is to be given that any overburdening of the pupils be 
avoided. 

3. Prom the beginning of the school year 1927-28 the new 
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regulations are to be the standard for the educational aims, in- 
structional objectives, and methods of work for all classes of the 
middle school* 

4. The special programs to be developed at the individual 
schools upon the basis of the new regulations are to be ready for 
classes VI and V by October 1 of this year, for class V by 
January 1, 1926, for classes III to I by January 1, 1927. They 
require the approval of the county government — or of the Pro- 
vincial School Board. 

The organization of the programs for the transition period is 
not involved. 

I trust that the county government or Provincial School Board, 
mindful of the high importance which is to be granted the middle 
schools in educational, social, and economic respects, will further 
these schools as far as resources permit. The special care of the 
county governments must be directed to seeing that the reorgan- 
ization of the middle school system takes place without friction 
chrough their effective assistance in setting up the transitional 
and final objectives. 

I reserve the privilege of demanding at a given time the cur- 
ricula of individual schools. 

The existing regulations stiU apply to the recognition of a 
school as a fully developed middle school. 

Special regulations will be issued with reference to the prob- 
lem of privileges and the duties of the administrative officers 
(board of governors) . 

New regulations with reference to religion and music in the 
middle schools will be issued in the course of the present year. 

Berlin, June 1, 1925 
ISeok iKk. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The development in the fields of manual activity, industrial 
art, commerce and industry, agriculture and forestry demands 
increased preparation of the boys and girls for these vocational 
branches. In connection therewith, there is need also of a suit- 
able type of preparation for many sorts of intermediate posi- 
tions in the administrative service of the state or municipalities, 
as weU as in the larger industrial and commercial enterprises. 

The VolksschuUy even in its most highly developed form, is 
able to serve these needs to a limited extent only on account of 
the manifold difficulties under which it operates as a general 
compulsory school. In the secondary school the objectives are 
directed primarily to academic purposes, so that it also is not able 
to satisfy these needs in a satisfactory fashion. 

Accordingly, there arises the need of a school standing be- 
tween the Volksschule and the secondary schools, which, un- 
hindered by the duties devolving upon it as a general school, 
enables its pupils also to satisfy the increased demands of later 
vocations of life. Such a school is the six-class middle school, 
which is built upon the Grundschule, 

The efficiency of this type of school does not have for its ulti- 
mate justification the greater maturity of the pupils resulting 
from a two-year longer period in school. The importance of the 
years which fall in the most important period of youthful devel- 
opment cannot easily be overestimated, for the intellectual de- 
velopment as well as for the moral growth and strength of the 
pupils. The effect of the longer instructional period will be 
essentially increased by the smaller number of the classes, by 
richer provision of instructional materials, and chiefly by home 
conditions generally more favorable for school work. 

In many smaller places attempts have been made to satisfy the 
need for a school going beyond the objectives of the Volksschule, 
by establishing city and private Eektoratschulen, higher schools, 
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Latin schools, and the like. These schools fulfill the purpose 
largely of preparing their pupils for later transfer into a sec- 
ondary school without any appreciable loss of time and thereby 
permit them to enjoy as long as possible the education and the 
care of the home. In educational, economic, and social respects 
such schools are of great importance. However, since they work 
exclusively along the lines of the higher schools for which they 
prepare, they serve in general only to a limited degree the needs 
of wider classes of society. They might serve the purpose better 
by adopting the middle school organization. Through a cor- 
responding codification of the school program and by the intro- 
duction of section instruction in individual subjects of the sec- 
ondary schools — for example, foreign languages — ^the middle 
school is able to prepare also for the secondary school, without 
neglecting its real function. 



ni 


GENERAL REGULATIONS 

I. ORGANIZATION OP THE MIDDLE SCHOOL 

1. The fully developed middle school is based upon the Grund- 
schwle and comprises six superimposed year courses, usually in 
six separate classes. 

2. Admission to the lowest class, especially as to the minimum 
age necessary for entrance into this class, is determined by the 
corresponding regulations applying at the time to the secondary 
schools. 

3. The suiyplementary classes attached to the Volhsschulen can 
attain the objectives of the fully developed middle school, if they 
correspond to it in organization, curricula, and organization of 
faculty. 

4. A tuition fee is charged in the middle school, the amount of 
which must be approved by the county government. 

In order not to allow the training which the middle school 
desires to give to be solely dependent upon the economic condi- 
tions of the parents, in every middle school a reasonable number 
of scholarships is to be offered for such needy children as dis- 
tinguish themselves by industry and ability. 

5. The highest number of boys and girls in the various classes 
of the middle school is regulated by the regulation applying 
at the time thereto. 

6. If the number of pupils is small, two years’ work with the 
approval of the county government may be combined in one 
class. Then, however, care is to be taken with reference to a 
reasonable reduction of the maximum number otherwise ad- 
mitted to classes of this section. 

7. The middle school organizations will chiefly be organized 
separately for boys and for girls. 

Where the necessary number of boys or girls is not available 
in order to form middle schools or sequences of classes separately 
for boys and girls, it is permissible to combine- them. 
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Likewise in middle schools in which the sexes are primarily 
divided, boys and girls may be taught together in individual 
classes, when the number of boys and girls of the individual 
year’s courses is not sufficient for the organization of divided 
boys’ and girls’ classes. 

8. Accordingly, it is permissible with a small number of 
pupils to organize middle schools with only three classes of which 
each two successive grades are combined. 

n. TEACHERS 

1. Instruction in academic subjects shall be given only by 
teachers who have secured the certificate to teach in the middle 
schools, or who have passed the examination to teach in the 
secondary schools. 

2. Men and women teachers of music, drawing, physical train- 
ing, sewing, gardening, home economics, and manual training, 
if the number of hours is sufficient to employ teachers full time 
in one or more of these subjects belonging closely together, 
shall have given evidence of special preparation for and passed 
examinations in these subjects, in so far as such examinations 
are arranged therefor on the part of the state. 

3. Women teachers will teach primarily in the classes for 
girls. In mixed classes men and women teachers will work side 
by side. No fundamental objections exist against using women 
teachers in boys’ classes. 

‘m. CURRICtFLA 

1. The number of hours, including the elective instruction, 
is to be limited to six recitation hours daily. The undivided day 
is the rule. 

2. In the middle school, which is not responsible for prepara- 
tion for secondary schools, required instruction is given in one 
foreign language. Boys and girls whose general conduct and 
achievement give promise of further regular progress, may be 
granted the opportunity of pursuing on an elective basis a 
second foreign language, specifically English begi n ni n g with 
class III, and other modern foreign languages beginning with 
class IV. 

3. In the arithmetic instruction of the upper classes book- 
keeping is considered to the extent set forth in the following 
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curricula. In the middle schools which prepare for commerce 
and trade, special hours in bookkeeping are to he introduced. 

4. In all middle schools home economics instruction is to be 
organized for girls ; and manual training, and so far as possible 
gardening also — for boys and girls. The instruction in these 
subjects is usually elective; however, upon the decision of the 
competent local school authorities participation in home eco- 
nomics and manual training can be made obligatory. 

5. Participation in shorthand for which time is to be provided 
in the programs of all middle schools, is elective. Instruction 
in typewriting is given on the elective basis for the finishing 
classes which work according to Plan II or Plan IV. 

6. In order to avoid any overburdening of the boys and girls, 
the maximum number of hours of instruction weekly, including 
elective instruction, is fixed at 32 for boys and girls of classes 
VI and V, at 34 for those of classes IV and III, and at 36 for 
those of classes II and I. 

7. Through fixing a minimum and maximum standard of 
hours for the language, the mathematics, the natural science sub- 
jects, and drawing, some leeway is to be allowed each individual 
school in adapting the program to its special needs in order to 
intensify the training in those subjects which are especially im- 
portant for later vocations. 

8. The arrangement of the maximum number of hours is to 
serve less to extend the fields of subject-matter which are treated 
than to serve their thorough mastery. In every reduction of the 
number of hours the subject-matter is to be limited to such an 
extent that the necessary thorough mastery is assured under all 
circumstances. 

9. For adaptation of both sexes to conditions of existence 
which are becoming ever more complex, as great fliexibility as 
possible is to be given in classes III to I of the middle school. 
Economic necessity is, however, to be regarded carefully in the 
organization of these classes. For aU forms of the school, the 
work of three lowest years is to be organized as much alike as 
possible. 

10. Even if the upper sections of the middle schools in a local- 
ity are organized with different curricula, the pupils who have 
attained the maturity for the upper section may transfer with- 
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out further examination to the schools especially designed to 
prepare for their future life vocation. 

1. PLAN I: GBNEEAL CUBBICULUM FOB BOYS 


Total 

12 ~ 

31 

11 

12 

23-31 

12-20 

27-32 

15-20 

12 

( 12 ) 

(3-6) 

9 

18 

( 2 ) 


185 


The number of hours in the subjects grouped ynth a brace { may be 
divided in other ways. The hours in elective instruction are designated by 
parentheses (), 


SUBJTCTS 


Number op Houes in Class 


VI 


IV 


III 


II 


1. Religion* 

2. German 

3. History 

4. Geography 

5. First Foreign Language. 

6. Second Foreign Language 

7. Arith. (Bk’g), Geometry 

8. Natural Sciences 

9. Drawing 

10, Manual Training 

11. Gardening 

IS. Music 

13. Physical Training ** , 

14. Shorthand 

Maximum Number of 
Hours of Eequired Work 




2 

6 

4 

2 

2 

( 2 ) 

2 

3 


2 

5 

4-5 


4-5 

2-3 

2 

( 2 ) 

2 

3 


29 


30 



30 


32 


32 


32 


* See Erlase vom 10. Januar 1917 — 77 III D 2089 t. 

To the three hours for physical training are added in all classes the play 
afternoons and the monthly excursion day which are required. 


In large communities Tvith several middle schools for boys 
or in large middle schools with several divisions of classes for 
boys, it is recommended that the various type curricula, accord- 
ing to measure of necessity, be organized purposely for individ- 
ual middle schools or divisions. 

Where such an arrangement is not possible, the middle school 
will use the general curriculum — ^Plan I — ^which keeps the vari- 
ous needs equally in mind. However, that does not keep one 
of the special curriculum types from being chosen, in places with 
very pressing needs, for the only middle school or the only divi- 
sion for boys. 

In case a marked need for preparation for certain special voca- 
tional branches, as agriculture, navigation, mining, becomes ap- 
parent, provision therefor can be made within the limits of the 
program of the upper section. Care is to be taken, however^ that 
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reference to later commercial or industrial vocations. 
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3. PLAN rH: GENERAL CtTEEICXTLTTM POE GIRLS 


d 

Subject 



Number 

OF Hours in Class 


m 

V 

IV 

III 

II 

I 

Total 

1. 

Religion ♦ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

2. 

German 


5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

81 

3. 

History 

j® 

/ 2 



r 2 

J 

f 2 


f 2 

10 

4. 

Geography 

2 

1 2 

1 2 

i 

1 2 

i 

1 2 


1 2 

12 

5. 

First Foreign Language 

6 

4-5 

4-5 

1 

r 3-5 

1 

3-5 


3-5 

23-31 

6. 

Second Foreign Lan- 





1 


1 1 


1 



guage ] 



(a-5) 

1 

. (3-5)1 

1 

(3-5)1 


L (3-5) 

(12-20) 

7. 

Arlth. (B*k*g), Geometry 

3 

3-4 

3-4 

4-5 

4-5 

4-5 

21-26 

8. 

Natural Sciences ..... 

2 

2 

2-3 

2-3 

2-3 

2-3 

12-16 

9. 

Drawing 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

10. 

Manual Training 




(1) 

(1) 

(1) 

(3) 

11. 

Gardening 




(1-2) 

(1-2) 

(1-2) 

(3-6) 

12. 

Sewing 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

13. 

Domestic Economy .... 





(3-4) 

(»-4) 

(6-«) 

14. 

Music 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

15. 

Physical Training ♦ ♦ . . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

8 

3 

18 

16. 

Shorthand 




(1) 

(1) 


(2) 


Maximum Number of 









Hours of Required 









Work 

30 

30 

31 

31 

31 

1 

j 184 


4. PLAN rV; OERErOELEM POE GHEiS WITH SPECIAL EEPER- 
ENOE TO FETEEE VOCATION 


With Bifebxkcio to a Vocation in 


d 

Z 

Subject 

VI-IV 
as in 
PlanI 
(Com- 
mon 
Course) 

Trade and Commerce 

Domestic 
Economy 
AND Social 
Welfare 

III 

II 

I 

Total 

ni-n 


1. 

Religion ♦ 

6 

2 


2 

2 

12 

As by 


2. 

German 

16 

5-6 


5-6 

5-6 

31-33 

Plan 


8. 

History 

4 


2 

r 2 


2 

10 

in 


2 

4. 

Geography 

6 




2 


. 2 

12 



1 

5. 

First Foreign Language 

14r-16 


5-6 


5-6 


5—6 

22-34 



3 

6. 

Second Foreign Lan- 













gnage 

(3-5) 


. (3-5) 


.(3-5) 


(3-5) 

(12-20 



(3) 

7. 

Ajdth. (B*k"g), Geometry 

9-11 

4-5 


4-5 

4-5 

21-26 


2-3 

8. 

Natural Sciences 

3-7 

2-3 


2-3 

2-3 

12-16 


2 

9. 

Drawing 

6 

2 


2 

2 

12 


1 


Manual Training ..... 









11. 

Gardening 









12. 

Domestic Science 

6 

8 


2 

2 

12 


1-2 

13. 

Domestic Economy .... 








4 

14. 

Hygiene (Care of Sick 










and Infants) ...... 

1 







4 

15. 


6 

2 


2 

2 

12 


2 

16. 

Physical Training *•.. 

9 

3 


3 

3 

18 


1 

17. 

Shorthand and Type- 








2 


writing 


(1) 


(1) 

(2) 

(4) 




Maximum Number of 

1 

1 


1 




■i 



Hours of Required 

j 


1 







Work 

91 1 

32 

1 


32 

187 

■ 

32 


• •• See notes on Flan I. 
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the line existing between the functions of the middle schools and 
the technical schools in question at the time is not overstepped. 

Plan III follows the curriculum of the boys^ schools in so far 
as the small number of hours occasioned by the girls' weaker 
physical structure and instruction in domestic art and domestic 
science do not make changes necessary, especially in Classes III 
to I. In other respects, what was said with reference to Plan I 
applies here. 

Plan IV is adapted to the need for special preparation of girls 
for definite vocations. So far as needs in other directions make 
themselves apparent, the curriculum can be modified with respect 
thereto with the approval of the county government. 

The organization of a curriculum for the preparation of girls 
for home economies and social vocations corresponds more and 
more to a need which is making itself felt. Particularly, let it 
be observed that the subjects formerly elective — ^home economics, 
manual training, and gardening — are required here, and that 
in other respects, with the dropping out of geometry, aU of the 
instruction is to be adapted to the special purpose of the class. 
Detailed regulations are given on page 297. 

With reference to the organization of special middle schools 

5. PLAN V: POE MIDDLE SCHOOLS WHICH PEEPABE ALSO POE 
SECONDAEY SCHOOLS 


No. 

Subject 

VI-IV 
as in 
Plan I 
(Com- 
mon 
Course) 

Numb 

III 

lER OF H< 

II 

1 

}nAss 

Total 

1. 

Religion* 

6 

2 

2 

2 

12 

2. 

Grerman 

16 

3-5 

3-5 

3-5 

25-31 

3. 

History 

4 

2-3 

2-3 

2-3 

10-13 

4. 

Geography 

6 

2 

2 

2 

12 

5. 

First Foreign Language .... 

14-16 

( 3-5 

( 3-5 

C 3-5 

23-31 

6. 

Second Foreign Language . . . 

3-5 

i 3-5 

i 3-5 

} 3-5 

12-20 

7. 

Mathematics 

12-14 

4-6 

4-6 

4-6 

24-32 

8. 

Natural Science 

6-8 

3-4 

3-4 

4-5 

16-21 

9. 

Drawing 

6 

2 

2 

2 

12 

10. 

Music 

6 

1 

1 

1 

9 

11. 

Physical Training ** ....... 

9 

8 

3 

3 

18 

12. 

Sewing for Girls 

6 

2 

2 

2 

12 


Maximum Number of Hours 







of Eequired Work 

89 

34 

36 

36 

195 


♦ See notes on Plan I. 
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for girls, what was said for special middle schools for boys 
applies here (Plan II). 

As has already been pointed out in A, in smaller places the 
responsibility often rests upon the middle schools not only of 
reaching the educational objective peculiar to them, but also 
of preparing pupils for the secondary schools for both sexes. 

There come into consideration, here, primarily the secondary 
schools with whose curricula the curriculum of the middle school 
shows so much kinship that it can be made exactly like them 
without the character of the middle school materially suffering. 
These are the Oberrealschule, the Deutsche Oherschide^ and 
Oherlyzeum in fundamental form, and in form of the Aufbau- 
schule. 

The middle school can also prepare for the Reformrealgym- 
nasium and the SUidienanstalt with the curriculum of the Be- 
formrealgymnasium. For the pupils thus concerned, group in- 
struction in Latin is to be provided at the proper place, and 
the necessary time is to be secured by a partial exemption of the 
participants from technical instruction, and occasionally, also, 
by a reduction of the time set aside for German, mathematics, 
and natural sciences. Exemption from physical training is not 
permissible.^ 

^See JErlass vom SI, Mars 1925 — U II 777. i, {ZeniraXblatt /. U. F. 
p. US). 



IV 


COURSES IN THE INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS 
Notes on Method 

The iijstruetion in the middle school is chiefly departmental. 
Now, as before, the earnest attention of the middle school must 
be directed to seeing that the pupils have time and opportunity 
to go deep into the particular subjects, to grasp their character 
and structure with increasing intellectual power to an ever- 
increasing degree and thus to gain accurate knowledge and power. 
In addition, it must be seen that by this departmentalization of 
instruction there is not impaired the chief purpose of the middle 
school, a purpose which rests upon every general cultural school 
regardless of its special function: that is, training the youth 
that their capacities develop, that their wills become active and 
persistent toward working for their own improvement and serv- 
ing society with devoted consecration. Therefore, regard for 
the following principles for the entire work of the middle school 
is indispensable. 

1. It goes without saying that the instruction must be built 
upon the pupils’ own activity, intellectual as well as physical, 
and that the results of instruction must be worked out under the 
guidance of the teacher by means of observation, experiment, 
judgment,^ and independent reading. Beyond this the teacher 
must carefully see to it that the inclinations and tendencies of 
the individual, and the types of ideas, thought, and imagination 
peculiar to him are given the widest consideration, furthered 
and utilized in an instructional manner. 

Primarily, the point of view must be held that the topic of in- 
struction must be placed before the pupil first for attentive, 
persistent consideration, for quiet comprehension, for meditative 
enjoyment, and for deeper spiritual experience. If an explana- 
tion is to be added, it should take place (wherever the neces- 
sary conditions are available) in the form of :Lree instructional 
conversation in which the pupils are not only to take part either 
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listening or answering, but also, as far as possible, as interested 
participants eager for information. The instructional outcome 
should develop thus as the result of a common activity to 
which each has contributed according to the measure of his 
ability, and which, therefore, signifies for the individual an 
enrichment not only in an intellectual but also in a moral way. 

There is no doubt that such a method of instruction fre- 
quently meets with difficulties, and not least in the school years 
in which the increasing demands of instruction combine with all 
sorts of spiritual restrictions of the years of adolescence. 

The teacher takes this into consideration in that, among other 
things, he does not draw the limits of instruction too sharply but, 
in connection with what is commonly considered or treated as 
‘‘school knowledge,’’ he permits questioning and prompts discus- 
sions which through life itself come to live in the pupils and 
exert a vital influence upon them. It goes without saying that 
anything which is interrupting or distracting in its nature must 
be carefully and definitely eliminated. 

Such discussions, in most cases, arouse the pupils to inde- 
pendent efforts the importance of which again lies in both an in- 
tellectual and a moral direction. Therefore, from the lowest class 
up, time is to be allowed for them, and indeed most time when 
the consciousness of growing strength presses forward to a 
greater self-activity. Herein inclination and endowment are to 
receive as great consideration as possible. Besides the recita- 
tion of poems which they have themselves chosen and which need 
not always be taken from the school text, come the reports on 
reading, the new method of solution of mathematical problems, 
the physical and chemical experiments, the observation of mani- 
fold processes in nature, and the finished product in the technical 
and artistic subjects. 

The gain which develops from such voluntary work for the 
active pupil and also for the whole class does not depend ulti- 
mately upon the sort of grade which is given for every piece of 
work. 'While emphasizing thoroughness the teacher will ever 
have to take care, in addition to the determination of the actual 
value, not to overlook the amount of painstaking effort which 
has been expended. 

2. The self-activity of the pupils will find its greatest assist- 
ance in the organization of the curriculum as well as of the 
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instruction around the home and present-day problems. Cor- 
responding to the variety of forms of German life in the various 
districts, special local curricula wiU be organized differently. 
Especially in the last class much time is to be afforded the in- 
tensive study of the home, the discussions of problems of life 
to-day, in so far as they generally relate to the school. Beyond 
this, all of the instruction must be correlated with the home and 
the present time. This is so, not alone because the knowledge of 
what is near at hand leads to that which is far away, not because 
the picture of the great country and wider reaches of the earth 
reflects the history and the geographical and linguistic relation- 
ships of the home, not because all historical knowledge must 
proceed from the present and in the end lead back to it, but 
because the elements of culture, which the pupils bring with 
them from home and from life surging around them, are 
strongly and emotionally colored, and through their effect on the 
whole content of the middle school course are called upon to 
serve to a great degree its chief purpose as a general cultural 
school. 

3. The middle school will come nearer to fulfilling this func- 
tion the more unified the training which it transmits. Delving 
into detail, as it develops from the specialization of the instruc- 
tion, does not militate against this unity. Engrossment in detail 
provides alone the comprehension of the finest and most intimate 
relationships existing among the various subject matter fields. 
Only the process must not rest with mere comprehension. It is 
indispensable that the instruction links up the related materials 
of instruction and so equips the pupils that they are able to 
derive clear, broad concepts through a many-sided consideration 
and especially that they are able to lay the foundation for moral 
concepts of life. 

Such connections are especially important among the so-called 
culturally educative subjects. It is undesirable that the study 
of the historical development of the German people pass over the 
eloquent testimony which is still presented to-day by the dialects 
and literary monuments from earlier centuries, and not least by 
the appearance of the German countryside. It is undesirable 
again that the instruction concerned with the discussion of 
literary creations fail to rediscover the emotional and thought 
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content of the literature in the creations of the pictorial arts, and, 
thus deepened, cause them to live anew. 

The following courses of study carry these demands in various 
directions. Beyond the curricular requirements which must 
give far-reaching consideration to the inclinations and special 
endowments of the teachers, the instruction must endeavor to 
link together related material as possibility permits. Above 
all, it is important to liberate the range of the technical-artistic 
subjects from their former isolated position and to place them at 
the service of the cultural subjects. The foreign language in- 
struction, whose general cultural value must in no way exhaust 
itself in formal training, should also be associated with these sub- 
jects. However, the study of German nationality will find rich 
and fruitful development in the study of foreign peoples, espe- 
cially those who are our neighbors. It scarcely requires proof 
that the mathematics-natural science subjects, where possible, 
must also be related to each other and to the other subject matter 
groups, and thus be made serviceable to the unified purpose of 
instruction in the spirit of its chief functions. 

In all this, moderation is to control and the limits must not 
be forgotten which are already set for the middle school with 
reference to the age and intellectual maturity of the pupils. 
Especially does it seem unnecessary and not at aU desirable that 
the whole instructional work covering wide periods of time be 
subordinated from the beginning according to definite principles 
whose determination can ensue not without caprice. There 
exists then the danger that the instruction become one-sided 
and lose itself only for the sake of the subject in details of minor 
importance. It is better to postpone the development of such 
principles to the time in the last class when comprehensive re- 
views take place. 

4. The foregoing suggestions can only be carried out if the 
teachers of a school, in constant cooperation, remain clear con- 
cerning the progress and purpose of its instructional activity. 
As it is the business of the conferences, especially class and sub- 
ject-matter conferences, to work out a detailed course of study 
which corresponds to the special conditions in the schools, so it 
will be the duty of every individual teacher, in the execution of 
this course, to do his part of the whole work with understanding 
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and in constant sympathy with his coUeagnes with whom he 
comes in contact in his work. 

Ia. Evangelical Eeligion 

Modification of the former course is postponed. 

Ib. Catholic Eeligion 

Modification of the former course is postponed. 

II. German 

Aim 

Understanding of written and spoken German. Skill in 
grammatical, clear, and natural expression of thought. Ac- 
quaintance with the structure of the language and its vocabu- 
lary. Insight into its historical development and its chief 
dialects and idioms. 

Familiarity with the valuable works of German literature for 
the purpose of awakening joy in its beauty as well as love for 
it and the fatherland. 


A, LITERATCTBB 

VI 

Program 

Easier epic and lyric poems, also in local dialect. Especially 
folk and literary tales, children and animal stories, stories of 
adventure, fairy tales in ballad form, riddles and children’s 
round songs. Prose selections of literary value and adapted 
to the comprehension of the class which deal with the local 
environment and its life. 

In preparation for history instruction, tales from local and 
national myths and history. 

Y 

German folk and national lyric and epic poetry, carefully 
adapted to the understanding of this age group. Especially 
German myths, legends, ballads, songs, rhymes, proverbs, and 
riddles. Prose selections as in VI, pertaining to the German 
Fatherland and also, in connection with history, to the mythol- 
ogy and history of Greece and Eome. 

rv 

German heroic myths in popular prose romance, epic, ballad 
and song, also in the poetry of modem times. Medieval ma- 
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terials from the older — New High German translation — and the 
newer poetry. Prose selections as in VI and V in connection 
with the subject matter instruction of the class. 

Ill 

The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as reflected in Ger- 
man poetry ; also modern and current verse. In connection with 
the discussion of the intellectual history of the close of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries: 
Poems, and lighter dramas, of the classical and romantic period, 
including the poets of the War of Liberation. The biographies 
of some of the prominent poets are to be developed so far as a 
suitable appreciation of their poetic individuality is to be at- 
tained on the basis of what has been read. Prose selections as 
before. 

II 

Dramas, novels, and short stories primarily from the nine- 
teenth century and most recent times, in connection with history ; 
summarizing survey of the chief periods of German literature 
upon the basis of what has been read, and with strict limitation 
to the essential. Local poetry, also poetry in ^alect. Prose 
selections as before. 

Method 

For the selection of reading material the curriculum purposely 
provides wide latitude. Thus the possibility is afforded to con- 
sider special needs to a suitable extent. A reading course is 
to be set up each year for every school, which requires the ap- 
proval of the county government, in so far as it contains ma- 
terials which are not taken from the reading book adopted for 
the school. 

Everything is to be eliminated that cannot be designated 
as of undoubted literary value. 

The wealth of our people in most valuable reading materials 
is so great that this requirement must be rigidly adhered to. 
It is also to be observed with reference to the prose selections 
from the fields of history, geography and natural science, which, 
in this sense, must not only satisfy the scientific requirements, 
but the literary as well. 

The choice of reading materials must also take into considera- 
tion the stage of intellectual and spiritual development of the 
pupils at any given age. Especially must there be taken into 
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careful consideration the more strikingly marked differences 
between boys and girls that emerge as their intellect develops. 
This applies primarily to the choice of the longer poems 
to he selected for the upper classes. In mixed classes 
which can scarcely dispense with common reading material in 
»»1ass instruction, the differences between the sexes must receive 
attention in the selection of their private reading. Finally, in 
these grades those poems are usually to be preferred which 
portray in lively form German manhood and womanhood in 
times of stress. 

This appears necessary, because, from contact with German 
literature, there must grow the most valuable enrichment of 
what is contributed to a knowledge of German nationalism in the 
earlier and modern times by other instruction in cultural history. 
The course of study indicates the conclusions that foUow for the 
selection of reading materials in general. In particular, those 
poems, of course, are to be studied which, apart from other 
demands, contain comprehensive and vivid portrayals of German 
nationality. 

In addition, local and even dialectical poetry is to be used 
with especial care. It finds its place along with the lighter poetry 
in VI, is studied by pupils, so far as suitable material is 
found, in all sections, and is concluded and summarized in class 
I. The path from poetry in local dialect leads to other dialectical 
poetry, with whose chief representatives the instruction will have 
to concern itself. 

The introduction to German literature and especially to Ger- 
man poetry must aim above all to inculcate interest in the noblest 
reading matter so that it becomes a lasting need among the 
pupils. The greatest care must be taken that the poetry itself 
exercises a direct influence on the pupils. “Every reading 
lesson should be for the pupils an hour of joy in a personal 
experience.” 

The treatment of lyrical poetry, selected chiefly for senti- 
ment, rhythm, and sound, will find, accordingly, its high point 
in perfect delivery by the teacher and its culmination in as 
good a reproduction as possible by the pupils. It is entirely 
in harmony with the spirit of this instruction, and it is there- 
fore urgently desired that pictorial art and music be called 
upon in order to deepen its effect, particularly if directly con- 
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nected with the presentation of the poem. Besides the require- 
ments of the instruetion, the incKnation and endowment of the 
teachers will of course have to be a decisive factor in this matter. 

Usually the spoken word, be it the model presentation or be 
it expressive reading, is indispensable also for the most thorough 
assimilation of the values inherent in epic poetry, of either the 
metrical or the free type. Here, too, tie pictorial arts and music 
can be of valuable service where favorable conditions are at 
hand. But just as in the case of dramatic poetry discussion can 
in general not be dispensed with. Its chief purpose consists in 
increasing the effect of the poem upon the emotions of the pupils. 
A too extensive analysis of the content stands absolutely in the 
way of this and is to be avoided. Pleasurable penetration into 
the poetic content is to be striven for, the direction of which is 
determined by the character of the poetry ; and not by a scheme 
drawn up in accordance with general artistic principles. 

Especial care is to be paid to the introduction to dramatic 
poetry. The school is able only to a relatively small degree 
to secure from it direct and effective results. Beading vath 
roles assigned, which should always be carefully prepared, and 
occasional dramatizations by the pupils can bring good results. 
Attendance at good public performances of works which have 
importance for the school is to be encouraged as far as possible. 

From the intensive study of the poetic content of the single 
poem there arises gradually and without any forcing the appre- 
ciation of poetic forms and artistic methods. It presupposes an 
increased intellectual maturity and is, therefore, usually not to be 
attempted before class IT. Prom the arrangement of reading 
materials for the individual classes there arises naturally an 
increase in the requirements in this respect. At least the pupils 
of the last class must attain the capacity for conscious esthetic 
enjoyment. 

In the interest of aesthetic education, it is also essential that in 
every class a few especially noteworthy poems are learned by 
the pupils. They are to be designated in the detailed course 
of study. In addition, there is the voluntary work for winch 
as great freedom as possible is to be afforded. 

Reading in class will be supplemented by reading at home, 
partly as part of the regular home work, partly as free home 
reading (private reading). The latter, too, in so far as the 
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conditions themselves permit, is to be utilized for instructional 
purposes. It is essentially furthered by specially organized 
pupil-libraries, which must be provided in every school and, if 
possible, arranged by classes. 

The reading book is usually the basis for class reading in the 
lower section — classes VI and V, In classes IV to I the indi- 
vidual classic comes more and more to the foreground. The 
use of the reading book cannot be given up entirely even in 
these classes. 


B. ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX 


Program 

VI 

The parts of a simple sentence; easier forms of attributes, 
complements and adverbial adjuncts. 

Kinds of words. Infleetion, strong and weak forms; exer- 
cises in the regular conjugation of verbs ; strong and weak con- 
jugations ; exercises in the use of prepositions ; word formation 
by combining individual words of the language. Simplest word 
formation by means of prefixes and suffixes. 

V 

The expanded simple sentence. Sentences with several co- 
ordinate clauses. The complex sentence in its simplest form. 
Difficult forms of infection and conjugation. Word formation 
by means of suffixes and prefixes. 

IV 

The complex sentence. Combination and structure of sen- 
tences. Exercises in the use of conjunctions. 

Ill 

The more difficult forms of complex sentences. Sentence con- 
tractions. Irregularities and variations in language usage. 

The change of meaning in connection with the local dialect in 
its cultural-historical aspects. Formation of word families with 
constant attention to the original and derived meaning of the 
words, and also to the other phases of the change of meaning. 

II AND I 

Repetition and fixation of principles of syntax already stated, 
by continued exercises, especially with more difficult materials. 
Borrowed and foreign words in relation to cultural development. 
Summary of the significance of the change of meanings. Begin- 
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ning with the local dialect, survey of the chief German dialects ; 
in connection therewith insight into the historical development 
of the German language. 

Method 

All of the instruction in the middle school must emphasize 
strict discipline in the use of language. Grammar — etymology 
and syntax — and the exercises in written and oral expression, 
associated closely with grammar and with the other instruction, 
must lead the pupils primarily to a consciously correct use of the 
language in speech and in writing. 

For thfe purpose, a part of the time set aside for German is 
to he taken. Its extent depends upon the need of the age-group 
and the special needs of the school. In classes VI to IV tech- 
nical language study is to be essentially completed. The task of 
occasional review and application is left chiefly to classes III to 
I. The following types are to be considered especially: analysis 
of the difScult complex-compound sentences, determination of 
the parts of speech and word forms ; fixing of irregularities in 
inflections and in word formation (assimilation) ; characteristics 
of language usage in local and neighboring districts as well 
as of individual poets and writers; criticism of ungrammatical 
expressions in newspaper, book, and business German. 

It goes without saying that the language facts should be con- 
sidered, if possible, in connection with living units of speech. 

Persistently and continually, from the lower class up, every- 
thing is to be taken into consideration that according to experi- 
ence causes the pupils difficulties in speech and writing. Herein 
variations of dialect are to be observed and from time to time 
should be listed, if they exercise an influence on the pupils. 

In aU classes the association of German with foreign language 
instruction — even in a purely linguistic sense — ^must not be ne- 
glected. Character of tone, accent of word and sentence, vo- 
cabulary, inflection, and sentence-structure offer numerous points 
of contact. Herein the chief part of the work falls to the for- 
eign language instruction; however, the German, too, must not 
neglect opportune allusions which will deepen the feeling for 
language. 

Between the German and foreign language instruction com- 
mon technical grammatical expressions are to be agreed upon. 
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In all instruction, however, only such foreign words may be per- 
mitted which are still entirely in general use or which can only 
be replaced by suitable German words with difficulty. 

Special attention is to be paid to etymology. Of course, all 
of the instruction must assist in organizing and enriching vo- 
cabulary, in increasing the comprehension of words and their 
constituent parts, and in effecting a recognition of the active 
development of the German language in the past and in the 
present. The special task falls to instruction in German, and 
particularly in vocabulary, of bringing together the material 
worked out and found here and there, and, so far as possible, of 
arranging it about concrete materials. 

Prom the lowest class on the pupils are to be directed to the 
fundamental, objective meanings of words. The increasing 
power of the pupils permits the requirements in this respect 
to be gradually increased. Especially from the study of medi- 
eval history and of poetry from older and modern periods the 
occasion arises continually of going to the source of borrowed 
words, figurative expressions and metaphors, and proverbial 
phrases. 

Attentive observation of dialects, especially of the locality, also 
offers rich returns. The pupils should be continually urged to 
investigate the local dialect with reference to its tone quality, its 
vocabulary, the turns of speech and proverbs characteristic of it. 
It is desirable that the material gained by the pupils in group 
activity be written up and then made useful to them even after 
school days are over. 

The comparison of the local dialect with the spoken and 
written New High German makes possible very easily a new 
insight into the historical development of the German language. 
There can be no question of making this development, even in 
its chief outlines, the subject of instructional activity in the 
middle school. It suffices if the pupils learn to see the lan- 
guage as something living, an idea living stiU to-day in un- 
broken development. The change of meaning, the foreign word, 
the borrowed word give in this respect valuable suggestions. 
The comparison of the tone character of the Old and Middle 
High German with the New High German will be able then to 
serve as fully sufficient supplementary work. Also here, limita- 
tion is necessary to especially outstanding types, for whose 
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choice the local dialect frequently offers the best basis. Some 
examples of Old High German and Middle High German litera- 
ture — always with good translations — can be offered to the 
pupils, but only for the purpose of permitting them to see very 
generally the difference between the earlier and the present 
language. As a rule detailed linguistic considerations should be 
avoided. 


C. WEITTEN AND ORAL EXERCISES 

Program 

VI 

1. Spelling. Large and small letters. Long and short vowels 
without special marks. Homonyms. 

2. Exercises in written and oral expression. Presentation of 
children’s own experiences, chiefly in narrative form. In addi- 
tion, simple reports on readings. 

V 

1. Difficult words whose spelling can be acquired only by 
practice. Easy foreign words. 

2. Compositions as in class VI. In addition, easy letters. 

IV 

1. Foreign words difficult to translate or still in general use. 
Eeview exercises from all types of spelling, especially those 
which are determined by rules. 

2. Compositions based upon children’s own observations and 
experiences, in the form of reports, with increased demands for 
exactness of observation and clearness in judgment. Letters. 

Ill 

Compositions in connection with personal observations and 
experiences, reading, and materials from aU school work. As 
forms of composition in addition to the narration and the report, 
description and delineation are to be employed. 

II AND I 

Compositions as before with gradually increased requirements 
as to content and form. Letters and business correspondence 
from real conditions familiar to the pupils. 

Bemarks on Method 

In aU written work a clear, neat handwriting and good ar- 
rangement upon the paper are to be required. In cases of ne- 
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cessity special writing exercises are to be undertaken in the 
time set aside for German. 

1. Instruction in spelling is completed in class IV. In the 
upper classes dictations are written and reviews are set only in 
so far as these exercises prove to be necessary. 

As the basis for the instruction in spelling the pamphlet, 
‘^Official Rules and Word List,’’ is to be used. 

The actual need at hand determines the extent of the material 
to be studied. Exhaustive treatment of all possible cases, es- 
pecially of the exceptions, 4s not the function of this instruction. 

Punctuation is to be treated in close connection with syntax. 

In addition to correct pronunciation, systematically graded 
exercises in spelling from memory and dictation are to be used 
chiefly in this subject. Drill on rules should be limited as far 
as possible. The pupils are to be introduced carefully and con- 
tinually stimulated to the use of a good dictionary. 

2. In classes VI to IV every three weeks, and in classes III 
to I every four weeks, a rather long written composition should 
be prepared. Attention should be given in afl classes to the fact 
that these compositions are to be kept within reasonable limits. 

Life going on about the child offers primarily the material for 
writing as well as for reading and the content subjects. The in- 
creasing intellectual maturity of the pupil makes possible also 
here the gradual increase in the requirements. In the upper 
classes, especially in the last class, more and more opportunity 
should be given the pupils to present and justify their personal 
opinions, including the aesthetic aspect. 

The special purposes of the middle school demand, in this sub- 
ject, a reasonable consideration of the form of letters and 
business correspondence. 

The individuality of the pupil in organization and composi- 
tion is to be carefully cultivated. Free choice of topics is to 
be permitted here and there, beginning with the lowest class. 

All topics which go beyond the development of the pupils 
must be rigidly avoided, since they would lead only to empty 
forms of speech and unehildlike consideration and judgment. 

The composition is to be lively, logical, clear, brief, and simple. 
Weight is to be attached to clear and intelligent arrangement of 
material from the lowest class on. Beginning, perhaps, with 
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class III an outline is usually to be developed for the composi- 
tion. 

Preparation for written composition cannot be entirely dis- 
pensed with in class VI to IV. It must limit itself solely to 
the collection and arrangement of ideas which the pupils al- 
ready have, and naturally, in this case, is dispensed with if 
there is a question of the free development of the personal 
experiences of the pupils. 

In addition to these compositions, short, regular written exer- 
cises are to be prepared in connection with the school work and 
with the pupils’ own individual world. Here, too, the different 
forms of writing are to be used as in the regular composition 
work. ~ * 

Special care is to be devoted to free oral compositions which 
the pupil is to be urged to do regularly in all subjects from 
the lowest class up. These are primarily to enable the pupils 
more and more to present their thoughts before teacher and 
classmates without fear, thoughtfully, tersely, clearly, and with 
good expression. 

The material for these oral compositions is to be taken, as 
given in the curriculum, essentially from the same fields as 
furnish the basis for the written composition. However, the es- 
sential difference which exists between written and oral compo- 
sitions must not be overlooked in this respect. 

The pupil reciting must feel that he is offering something of 
his own, Uttie known to the other children or not at aU, or not 
in the form chosen by him for presentation. Therefore, in the 
choice of topics much freedom, limited only by the interests of 
the pupils, should ordinarily be allowed. Inclination and en- 
dowment mean much here too, and are to be taken into consider- 
ation to a corresponding degree. 

The purpose of these oral compositions may only be gained 
if strict language discipline is practiced in all classes and the 
pupils are required from the lowest class up to organize inde- 
pendently the material worked out in class and to present it in 
connected form. 

Special functions also devolve upon German instruction at 
this point. Exercises in expressive reading, and in the recita- 
tion of poems, offer opportunity for technical language per- 
fectioBy especially if they are accompanied by regular training 
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in speech and voice. Teachers of music and German must co- 
operate on these points. 

Special preparation of the oral composition work or declama- 
tion is entirely unnecessary. Preparation of notes on what is 
going to be said is not to be required. On the other hand, the 
pupils should be stimulated early to the use of ''cues” and 
should be informed as to difference between the composition 
arrangement and the outline of a speech. 

III. History 

Aim 

Knowledge of the development of the German people as well 
as of external influences which were of importance in its de- 
velopment. Understanding of the political, economic, and social 
conditions of the present. Awakening and development of love 
of the fatherland and of civic attitude. 

Program 

Y1 

Stories from local and national mythology and history in the 
German instruction prepare for history, instruction in which 
appears first in class V. 

V 

Sketches from Greek and Roman myths and history. 

IV 

German history to the end of the Middle Ages. 

Ill 

German history from the end of the Middle Ages to the end 
of the War of Liberation. 

II 

German history from the end of the War of Liberation to the 
present. 

I 

Survey of the development of the German people politically, 
socially, and economically. 

Method 

An especially important position is assigned to history in the 
list of those subjects which are called upon primarily to fulfill 
th^ Qhief §<iucational task of tfie nfiddle schgol. Becapse of thi^ 
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position the obligation devolves upon it, even beyond the re- 
quirements of the course of study, of remaining in constant and 
close contact with these subjects and in common with them 
of bringing the pupils to a vital comprehension of the develop- 
ment and nature of the German people. Still further, it must 
take especial care to refrain definitely from everything which 
might disturb the steady progress of the educational activity 
of the school. Denominational questions are to be treated with 
especial tact. Nor is there a place in the history instruction for 
the discussion of partisan political questions. 

The history stories in class VI are primarily to awaken the 
pupils’ historical sense and arouse the desire for extending and 
deepening their knowledge. The choice of stories demands, 
therefore, careful examination. In this the relation to the local 
community is to be especially kept in mind. 

The instruction provided for in class V in ancient history 
will limit itself to that which is within the reach of the under- 
standing and the interests of the pupils of this age. The study by 
the pupils of the state, economy, and culture of the ancient peo- 
ples can be carried only to a moderate extent. Occasional 
references in German instruction — ancient materials in German 
poetry — and the comparison of ancient life with German life 
present and past reserved for the last class, -will supplement this 
later. 

The course of the historical treatment will be determined 
essentially by the politieal history. Cultural history is to be 
bound up with it most closely, and in such a way that the con- 
nection will be recognized as clearly as possible. Only the 
essential, only that which is developmental in nature, can be 
considered. The purely military aspect is everywhere subordin- 
ated, In general, only such wars will be thoroughly studied as 
have been of decisive importance for the German people. 

From the time of the Great Elector on, the Brandenburg- 
Prussian history assumes the dominant role. Approximately 
from the same time the history of neighboring peoples, espe- 
cially those whose language and culture are the subject matter of 
middle school instruction, are taken up for political considera- 
tion. Particular attention is to be devoted to the fate of those 
German peoples who in the course of history have separated from 
the Imperial Federation. 
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Attention is always to be given to the close connection of the 
history of our people with the history of the community and the 
local racial branch. In the last class, local history — in connection 
with local poetry and local geography — is to be surveyed. In 
addition, opportunity often presents itself to discuss prehistoric 
conditions in the home community. 

Names and dates are to be carefully chosen and — ^limited to a 
minimum — ^thoroughly drilled upon. From class IV on, definite 
reviews of materials learned in earlier classes are to be arranged 
in the local courses of study. 

Approximately up to class III the instruction groups historical 
events and conditions of somewhat extensive periods of time 
around units of life and culture. Continuing from this point, the 
pupils are to be stimulated to trace larger related movements 
and to comprehend leading tendencies in politics, intellectual 
life, and cause and effect in economic and social development. 
Thus the foundation is laid for the work of the last class, which 
must concern itself essentially with the development of such 
related ideas. 

Instruction in history in other ways also offers great oppor- 
tunity for the self-activity of the pupils in the sense indicated in 
the Notes on Method,^’ AU sorts of possibilities in this field 
develop from the study of local historical monuments, from the 
use of available instructional aids, from visiting museums, and 
not least from home reading of suitable literature. It will be 
possible, here and there in the upper classes, to leave the de- 
velopment of the units of life and culture chiefly to the inde- 
pendent activity of the pupils, in which activity not only the 
individual contributions of especially gifted children, but also 
the work of pupil-groups, must find expression. This procedure, 
of course, can be applied only when there are available the neces- 
sary instructional aids including besides historical source ma- 
terial scientific and impartial accounts suited to the capacity of 
the pupils. 

The greatest importance, too, is to be assigned, on the other 
hand, to the presentation by the teacher which steers the pupils 
through all sorts of difScult questions and which exercises an 
influence upon their emotions. 

Special hours should not be set aside in the course for civics. 
It is rather to be most closely associated with the history instruc- 
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tion. Prom class IV on the attention of the pupils is to be di- 
rected to what is characteristic in the political, economic, and 
social forms of the various periods. Complicated development of 
ideas and dry expositions of all sorts that are often found in 
history textbooks are to be avoided. It is rather solely a ques- 
tion, at least in the beginning, of comprehending individual phe- 
nomena in their reciprocal effects and from the life of the times. 
The continued study of history, especially with the possibility 
which is to be carefully taken advantage of, of comparing the 
earlier events with the more recent, leads gradually to a definite 
determination of the ideas chiefly involved in an understanding 
of political, economic, and social relationships. For the last class 
there arises the problem of understanding the present as the 
result of significant evolution over many centuries, and of recog- 
nizing the duties resulting therefrom for the individual. ^ 

In girls’ classes the social and legal position of woman in the 
various periods of historical development are to be more minutely 
discussed. The consideration of the rights and duties of the 
woman in present-day life constitutes the culmination of the 
work. 


IV. Geography 

Aim 

Thorough knowledge of the fatherland with reference to its 
natural formation, the relation between its character and its in- 
habitants, and its political organization. More intimate acquaint- 
ance with Europe and more general familiarity with the other 
continents. Some knowledge of the structure and the formation 
of the earth, of the gases covering the earth, and of the position 
of the earth as a heavenly body. 

Program 

VI 

In connection with the review study of the local landscape: 
The North German districts; more detailed introduction to a 
knowledge of the relief, map, and globe; observation of the 
apparent daily path of the sun, also of the apparent daily path 
and the chief phases of the moon. 

»See also Bidhtlimen fwr die Mitwwkung der Sdhaien und SoehschtUen 
zwn Schuisie der Bepul>lik {19 » Juli 192^^). 
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V 

The South German districts. The Alps and Carpathian coun- 
tries. Summarizing review of the German Empire with a study 
of the districts withdrawn by the Treaty of Versailles. 

River basins, divides, natural and historical boundaries. 

Observation of the sky on suitable days. The sun^s meridian; 
its ascending and descending course. Average daily and monthly 
temperature, its increase and decrease. ■ Weather observa- 
tions. Time of rising and setting of the moon and its chief 
phases. Position of the chief phases at certain hours. 

lY 

European countries, outside of Germany, with especial em- 
phasis upon the states neighboring Germany. 

Glaciers, primary formations, sedimentary rocks, importance 
of the altitude for temperature and plant growth. 

Observations of the sun’s altitude as in class V ; in addition, 
observation of points of rising and setting of the sun. Some 
striking constellations of stars and their apparent movement. 

Ill 

Foreign continents with emphasis upon the regions more 
important for Germany, especially the former German colonies. 

Coastal forms, the land-forming power of water. Air and sea 
currents, ebb and flow. Parallels and meridians, zones. Dis- 
tribution of plants and animals. Human races. 

Review and summary of subject matter in astronomy pre- 
viously studied. Further observations of constellations and 
their apparent movement. 

II 

More intensive study of Germany with especial reference to 
the home community. 

Summary of the fundamental facts of general geography. 

Relation of the apparent movements of the earth observed 
in classes VI to III to movement on its axis, axial position, and 
yearly revolution. Explanation of the phases of the moon from 
its relative position to the earth and sun. Course of the moon. 
Eclipses of the sun and the moon. 

I 

In connection with history and civics, the foundations of the 
economic life of Germany; its trade with other countries and 
continents. German coloni^ activity. The countries of origin of 
raw materials and export countries important for Germany. 
Border and foreign Germany, especially in its importance for 
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the nation and business. Discussion of questions of political 
economy in connection with eoinmercia.1 arithmetic. 

Method 

The subject matter in geography is organized as far as pos* 
sible around natural land units; within these units physical 
geography and political geography are to be most closely cor- 
related. 

General geography, astronomical geography, and economics 
■will find their place in all grades to a limited extent and in a 
natural manner. Economies is the point of emphasis in the 
geography instruction of the last class. 

By means of their relation to the home, an insight into the 
geographical character of foreign countries grows out of a com- 
prehensive knowledge of home surroundings. The local district 
receives its final and more thorough study in class II. In this 
connection questions concerning the protection of the home are 
also to be discussed. 

The self-activity of the pupils is to be called into play to the 
greatest extent in aE classes. 

The observation of real things on excursions and small trips, 
especiaEy the survey of the chief points in the home community 
from some elevated position, and the observation of the heavens 
and of the weather, as the most important and impressive 
of instruction, should be utilized generously by the teacher him- 
self and by the pupils under his direction. The pupils should 
■write brief accounts of these observations and of the results 
noted. 

In addition pictorial and concrete instructional aids offer op- 
portunity for many-sided activity. Pictures, maps and glob^ 
are to be used in aE lessons. Map reading, actually finding the 
directions from a map (surveyor’s map and official map of Ger- 
many) and correct understanding of the drawing traced for the 
enlargement of the map, find especiaEy frequent use from the 
lowest class up. Frequently opportunity is offered of presenting 
the result of common activity in graphic representations. 

With more maturity pupils are to be required to coordinate in- 
dependently the individual geographic facts and phenomena 
in their iimer relationships, to develop the fundamental geo- 
gi-aphic principles from suitable facts, and finaEy, too, to com- 
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bine the indiTidual facts into greater wholes from objective 
points of view. 

Memoriter material is to be chosen carefully and must be 
limited to the most essential and thoroughly drilled upon. Fig- 
ures are to be dealt with in round numbers ; comparative figures 
should be frequently used. 

Drawing and modeling by the pupils are used primarily for 
fifing the map in mind and for review. They must be limited to 
reproductions of the simplest kinds. 

As far as possible there should be maintained in aU classes a 
close connection between geography and the other subjects of 
instruction. Especially must geography assist materially in at- 
taining the objectives sought in German and in history. Refer- 
ences on t.bia matter are to be found at appropriate points in this 
outline. On the other hand, instruction in geography is richly 
assisted by the work in German, history, and natural science in- 
struction. Literature, myth, and history, which are associated 
with certain districts and places, are to be used to a reasonable 
extent. 


V. Foreign Language 

Aim 

Accuracy in defined grammatical knowledge and ability to 
understand correctly the spoken foreign language, and also 
ability to read somewhat easy literature independently. Some 
skill in oral and written expression. 

Defined knowledge of the foreign people, of their history and 
country, and their spiritual and material culture. 

The special local conditions and needs are to be decisive in 
the choice of the foreign languages, especially in the choice of 
the required foreign language. 

The following courses are designed for the required instruc- 
tion (first foreign language). The reorganization of these 
courses for the elective instruction (second foreign language) 
must take into consideration that only pupils take part in it of 
whose steady progress there is no doubt and who are already 
trained in a foreign language. 
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A. ENGLISH 

Program 

VI 

Regular study of the sounds. Oral exercises in connection 
with objects and occurrences of daily life, pictures, and selec- 
tions in the reading book. Reading of connected language ma- 
terials. Memormng shorter prose selections, poems, riddles, and 
singing of short songs. 

Acquisition of a small vocabulary. Regular grammatical 
forms. Chief rules of S3nitax, so far as they are necessary in 
understanding simple sentences. 

Copying and rewriting of textual materials treated. Short 
dictations. 


Speech and reading exercises with increasing requirements for 
fluent and correct pronunciation and for the content of subject 
matter treated. Extension of the vocabulary. 

Review and enlargement of regular accidence. Chief facts 
of S3rntax. ^ ‘J ^ 

Written reproduction and rewriting of that which has been 
read or spoken. Dictations. Translations from the foreign 
language and vice versa. 


IV 

Oral and reading exercises as in class V. Extension of the 
vocabulary by composition of words from etymological and 
technical points of view. The most important irregular verbs. 
Chief rules of syntax. 


ni 

Exercises for the pupils in speaking on more difficult topics. 
Reading of easy modern English texts. Extension of the vocab- 
ulary by composition of words as in class IV. The irregular 
verbs. Constant review and conclusion of accidence. Chief 
rules of syntax. 

Dictations, compositions, translations, and simple letters. 


n 

The oral exercises are continued. Further reading of modern 
English authors. Extension of the vocabulary. Acquisition of 
a number of commonly used figures of speech. Continuation 
of syntax. Summarizing and supplementary review of gram- 
mar. 

Free compositions. Dictations, including subject matter with 
which the pupil is not yet familiar. Translations. Written 
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reproduction of what has beea read or experienced. Business 
letters. 

I 

Oral exercises as in the earlier classes, in which the land and 
people of England are chiefly considered. Reading of more 
modem authors, including also materials from economic life and 
especially such that have to do with the later practical vocations 

of the pupils. , 0 . , 

Enlargement of the stock of phrases and words. Grammatical 
reviews as in class II, with especial study of those parts of gram- 
mar which, on the basis of experience, are known to cause pupils 
difficulty. Important s^onyn^. 

Written exercises as in earlier classes. Free written exer- 
cises of simple character. Special training in letter-writing and 
also in commercial correspondence. 


B. FBENCH 

For the written and oral exercises the same regulations apply 
as for English. In the following paragraphs, therefore, only 
the objectives of the grammatical instruction are indicated. 


VI 


The verbs in er, avoir and $tre. Grammar of nouns with the 
articles of gender ; adjectives and numerals. The most important 
pronouns. Fundamental rules of syntax ; for example, position 
of words. 

V 

The pronoun and the most common and easiest prepositions 
and conjunctions. The verbs in ir and re. Frequent exercises 
with regular verbs, including interrogative and negative forms. 
The reflexive verb. 

IV 


Irregularities in declinable words; the most common irregular 
verbs. 


in 


Less common irregular verbs. Position of words. The most 
nectary facts concerning the use of tenses and modes, espe- 
cially the subjunctive. 

n 

The most important facts about the infinitive, the participle, 
the gerund, the article, the adjective, and the pronouns. The 
common prepositions. The rules which have been learned in all 
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stages of the instruction concerning the syllabification of words 
and punctuation are summarized and reviewed. 

I 

^ Eeview of the grammar in connection with reading and spe- 
cial reference to those parts of grammar which, according to 
experience, give the pupils difficxdty. Increase in the stock 
of words and phrases. Synonyms. 

C. OTHEB POSmON LANGUAGES 

If another modern language is studied as an elective in place of 
English or French, special courses of study are to be organized 
and submitted for official approval. 

Method 

1. The gradation of the course arises in this curriculum essen- 
tially from the arrangement of the grammatical material. This 
does not mean that a rather preferential position in the instruc- 
tion is allotted to grammar. Rather, the living language of 
speech and writing occupies the middle position in the instruc- 
tion, and with it all exercises, and especially those in the gram- 
mar and phonetics, are to be most closely correlated. The lan- 
guage of instruction from the lowest class up should be the 
foreign language itself and should take a secondary position in 
the grammar work only. 

2. The greatest care is to be given in all classes to the acquisi- 
tion of a good pronunciation. The pronunciation is to be 
watched over and constantly corrected, a task in which the pupils 
should be made to cooperate more and more. Choral recitation 
and singing should be used freely and the requirements in accu- 
racy, fluency, and accent should be raised according to circum- 
stances. Attention is always to be called to the difference 
between letter and sound, and between speech image and speech 
sound. 

3. Oral exercises are to be carried on from the very beginning, 
first in simplest form, and then in all classes and periods, 
increasing not only in view of a widening field of subject mat- 
ter but also on account of increased demands for fluency and 
connected thought. Personal experiences may be discussed, 
which means naturally whatever can be comprehended as it 
presents itself to the pupils at home, on the playground, in 
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school, or on the street. Further, the foUoTsing topics may be 
treated, depending upon the type of pupil: business, industry, 
handwork, housekeeping, food, routes of commerce and trade, 
harbors, post, telegraph and railroad connections, mechanical 
activities, manufacturing in metals, wood, and the like. Also 
the Efe of the foreign people receives attention. Primarily an 
effort must he made to acquaint the pupils with the character of 
the foreign people, and with the noteworthy characteristics of 
their home and public life. So far as possible, in all this work, 
concrete observational material is to be employed. Pictures, 
maps, and other instructional aids serve only as substitutes. 
Further, the special exercises can be correlated with the reading 
material. In other words, these exercises must not sink to a 
spiritless question and answer performance. From the begin- 
ning on, an effort is to be made that the conversation be- 
tween teacher and pupils take on life and warmth through the 
pupils’ questions and interest. In addition to this, the con- 
nected composition is to be carefully used as early as possible. 
The form of these oral exercises must consider the character- 
istic need of each school. A definite method is to be set for 
them in the detailed course of study. 

In judging work done, pronunciation and ability iu speech 
are to be assigned reasonable value. 

4. In addition to the oral exercises, reading and translation 
form a chief means in learning the foreign language. At first 
this is based upon the textbook; later upon a reader. StiU 
later, school authors are used, and, in the upper classes, those 
of technical content. In this selection that field is to be em- 
phasized which is of the greatest importance for the pupil’s 
later vocation. Furthermore, the reading is to be so selected that 
through it insight into the foreign people and into the cul- 
ture of the country in question is gained. Prose receives chief 
emphasis, and gradually story is separated from description. 
Language exercises, grammatical and otherwise, must never push 
the reading itself back into a subordinate position. In all sec- 
tions fluent, lively, and well accented reading of the foreign 
language text is to be striven for along with the study of word 
and sentence tone. Special attention is to be devoted to a good 
German translation. The peculiarity of the liuguistic expres- 
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sion of every foreign idiom is to be brought to the attention of the 
pupils. 

Short prose selections and poems in limited number are to 
be learned by heart and recited in an expressive but natural 
manner; a variety of songs, whose melodies can be learned in 
the music period, are to be sung. 

5. The assimilation and the fixation of the necessary vocab- 
ulary and stock of phrases are connected with the oral and 
reading exercises. Vocabularies arranged according to sense 
are useful in addition to collections of related words made by the 
pupils. 

6. In grammar instruction must be limited to the most im- 
portant facts, in order that the pupils may be brought to a 
mastery of the essentials. Seldom used irregularities of form 
and sentence structure are to be learned from the dictionary. 
Unimportant material from accidence and syntax must be left 
to be explained as they appear in the readings. Wherever pos- 
sible, the connection of foreign language forms with correspond- 
ing forms in the mother tongue — English, Low German — ^is to 
be kept in mind. Eules are to be developed inductively, first 
in individual forms or sentences, later in typical examples in 
the reading. By means of summary and review they become 
the pupils’ own possession, ready for easy use. 

Grammatical analysis is to be used extensively. 

7. The written exercises serve, in addition to the reading and 
oral exercises, primarily to enable the pupils to use the language 
with reasonable freedom. They promote the mastery of 
grammatical knowledge. Copjdng, writing from memory, and 
dictation are their earliest forms. In addition to these there 
are the rewriting of short stories which have been presented, 
and of letters, from grammatical points of view — changes of 
time and person. In this case it is to be understood that vio- 
lence is not done the language. In addition there are transla- 
tions. In the upper classes free written exercises, especially 
letters of a vocational character, are prepared. 

When in these upper classes a smaller number of hours are 
available for foreign language instruction, the range of the 
material will have to be reduced. Accuracy and sk i ll must not 
suffer by a reduction of the number of hours. 
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VI. Mathematics 

General Aim 

Ability to understand quantitative relations in facts and pro- 
cesses in nature and in life; to comprehend number facts and 
spatial concepts in accordance with their inherent relations, 
and also to calculate, draw, and represent them concretely. 
Habituation in obtaining clear ideas of facts with the aid of 
number and diagram and applying mathematical thinking use- 
fully in practical life. 


A. ARITHMETIC 

Aim 

Accuracy and skill in calculation, especially in mental calcula- 
tion with whole and fractional numbers in application to the 
conditions of everyday life. 

Acquaintance with the fundamental processes in algebra. 
Program 

Y1 

Fixation of written calculation in the large numbers with 
constant increase in skill and in mental calculation, especially in 
the number range, 1 to 1000. The German coins, measures, and 
weights. Application of the decimal system of notation. Exer- 
cises with the compound denominate numbers and application to 
exercises in proportion. Preparation for work with fractions. 

V 

Common fractions. Many problems in proportion from daily 
life. Reading decimals; simple decimal calculation. 

rv 

Decimal fractions, also in combination with common frac- 
tions. Compound proportion in more difficult problems of daily 
life, especially in percentage. Introduction to calculation with 
algebraic numbers. Evaluation of literal expressions by sub- 
stitution of definite numbers. 


Ill 

Percentage — calculation of weight, profit and loss, discount, 
and interest. 

The four fundamental processes with absolute and relative 
whole and fractional numbers. Graphic representation. Con- 
tinuation of the exercises in calculation of values of literal ex- 
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pressions. Application to simple and involved equations of the 
first degree in constant connection with everyday arithmetic. 

II 

Percentage in application to more difficult problems of daily 
life, commercial methods of calculation — ^interest, discount, 
partnership, and alligation. 

Proportion. Equations of the first degree with one or two 
unknowns. Consideration of problems of geometrical content. 
The function idea and the graphical representation of the func- 
tion. Graphic solutions of equations of the first degree. Powers 
and roots. 


I 

Calculations by compound interest and insurance tables. 
Money and money transactions. Savings bank. Bank. Stock 
exchange. Checks. Exchange. Securities. Negotiable paper. 
Calculation of current accounts. In connection with arithmetic, 
introduction to industrial and commercial bookkeeping. Log- 
arithms. Equations of the second degree in one unknown, arith- 
metic and geometric progressions. Compound interest. Graphs. 

Note: In girls’ classes algebraic calculation is carried as far as tbe 
solution and application of equations of the first degree in one or more 
unknowns. In this application work in everyday methods of calculation and 
problems of the household receive chief emphasis. Introduction to house- 
hold bookkeeping is taken over by class H. Industrial and commercial 
bookkeeping is reserved for class I- 


B. GEOMETBY 

Aim 

Emowledge of those principles in plane and solid geomet^ 
which are important in practical life. Ability to apply them in 
problems of construction and calculation. The development of 
the fundamental practical knowledge into a definite, clear unit, 
and also training in abstract reasoning and proof. Application 
of the results which have been determined to practical prob- 
lems, especially those of industry. 

Program 

V 

Introduction to the fundamental principles of space percep- 
tion wherein space is to be considered primarily as the vehicle 
of planimetrie space relationship. Spatial dimensions, sur- 
faces, points, lines, and points in space. Plane fibres as sur- 
faces of solids and as independent figures, in which the ideas 
of angles, parallelism and symmetry are brought to the atten- 
tioUt Continued exercises in drawing figures with ruler and 
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compass and in measuring them with ruler and protractor. 
Further measurements of objects in the vicinity and exercises 
in estimation of distances and angles. Simple problems in the 
calculation of surface and volume, together with the calculation 
of the relationship of weight and volume. 

IV 

Principles of degrees and angles. Most important principles 
of the triangle and the fundamental geometrical constructions. 

Ill 

Principles of the parallelogram and the trapezium. The fun- 
damental principles of the circle. Consideration of the change 
of the total character of figures by the change in the dimensions 
of individual parts. Constructions with analytic hypotheses 
and proof. 

II 

Similarity of surface and calculation of surfaces of figures 
with irregular edges. Square root. Proportion of areas and 
similarity of plane figures. Measurement and surveying, with 
a plane table, of areas and inaccessible lines and altitudes. Ap- 
proximate calculation of surfaces bounded by irregular lines. 

I 

Trigonometric functions. Principles of sine and cosine. 
Trigonometric calculation of right angled and acute angled 
triangles by means of tables of natural functions and of loga- 
rithms of the trigonometric functions. The most important facts 
concerning the position of lines and planes in space. Calcula- 
tion of the length of edges, surfaces, and contents, as well as 
the parallel perspective drawing of the simpler stereometric 
figures. Cube root. 

Note: la girls’ classes geometry limits itself to the most necessary facts 
of space perception, — solids, surfaces, lines, points, angles, parallelism, sym- 
metiy, proportion, similarity, and congruency. Only the most important 
principles of the triangle, quadrangle, and circle, as ’well as the most neces- 
sary facts of the measurement of surfaces and solids, come in for treatment 
in objective method of proof along with the application of geometric 
formtJae. 

Method 

In the whole field of mathematics everything is to be avoided 
which is not found useful for further application in instruction 
and in life. 

In all classes especial stress is to be laid upon practical ap- 
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plication of the facts developed. Only those problems are to be 
used which are taken from practical life, or which clarify con- 
crete images and, therefore, have concrete value, and which 
can be easily explained to the childreru Meaningless technical 
relationships and involved problems are to be eliminated. In- 
sight into number and space relationships must be attained in 
aU cases upon a concrete basis gained by the pupils’ own obser- 
vation, together with as great an activity on the part of the 
pupils as possible. 

In all classes the pupils are to be stimulated, before 
solving a problem, to make calculations, estimates, com- 
parisons, and graphic plans if possible. By means of 
numerous examples after solutions are completed, by means of 
discussions of the possibilities of solutions, and of the number 
and kind of solutions coming in for possible consideration, the 
pupils are to be accustomed to strict self-criticism. In aU stages 
of the instruction opportunity is to be given the pupils regu- 
larly for a completely independent solution of problems, even 
of such as are taken from fields not yet treated. Utilization of 
the freer methods of solution and of the so-called short cuts 
is to be permitted as a principle. They are to be stimulated 
to independent formulation of problems. 

The instruction in all classes calls for regular reviews of the 
fundamental portions of the previous work and preparation for 
that which is to be next studied. The whole of the mathematics 
instruction is, regardless of its other purposes, to serve for 
the clarification of concrete relationships, and to develop a 
deep appreciation of reality in vital connection with the other 
subjects of instruction, which is to be indicated more exactly 
in the special local courses of study. 

In arithmetic instruction the beginning is to be made first of 
all with oral calculation with smaller numbers, and progress is 
to be made toward written calculation with gradually larger 
numbers. Calculation with very large numbers is to be avoided, 
especially in fractions with large denominators. In the number 
range 1 to 100, and in a limited degree also in the number range 
up to 1000, a complete mastery of all number relationships is 
to be sought, even for oral calculation. The children in the 
upper section are to be acquainted with the practices in busi- 
ness and industry which, in general, differ from those in ordi- 
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nary use. The so-called Austrian method of subiraction may 
be studied at a suitable time. 

The importance of calculation with algebraic numbers lies 
in the fact that it permits calculation with concrete numbers 
as an application of general rules to a special case and thus helps 
the attainment of a larger view and greater skill. 

In all sections of the school, geometry must develop space 
perception by measurement, estimation, calculation, drawing, 
construction of plane figures and solids, and consider its applica- 
tion to those fields of life subject to mathematical formulation. 
The parallel perspective drawings are to be executed, if pos- 
sible, to a given scale and with given foreshortening and dis- 
placement. 

Motion, parallel displacement, superposition, rotation, are to 
be widely employed. Only on the basis of clear images thus at- 
tained are the explanations of ideas and fundamental prin- 
ciples and propositions to be developed. The further step of 
abstract perception, especially of analytic deduction and its 
corresponding proof, is to be increased gradually with constant 
regard for the intellectual maturity of the pupils at that time. 
The self-activity of the pupils must not be affected by prelimi- 
nary and subsequent proofs or by means of other inappropriate 
aids. 

Height, surface, and diagonals of the room are determined 
before measurements of areas and altitudes in the open are 
undertaken. 

VII. Natural Science 

A. NATURAL HISTORY 

Aim 

Knowledge and understanding of the structure and of the 
most important forms of plant, animal, and human life, as well 
as of the manifold relationships of their modes of life to one 
another and to man. Knowledge of the chief groups of the 
animal and plant kingdoms, as well as of the minerals most 
impo2i;ant for man. Ability to recognize the importance of 
nature for national economic life and later to continue one's 
interest in the natural science field by means of personal observa- 
tion and popular literature, and to study and utilize nature with 
intelligence and to take pleasure in it. 
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Program 

VI 

Spring and growtli. Water forms. In the field and meadow. 
Fall and decay. Winter guests in the school yard. In house 
and yard. 

Note: For the study of individual forms those plants are to 
be chosen which, on account of structure and blossom, attract 
the attention of animals, chiefly birds and mammals. 

V 

The garden. Indigenous reptiles. Amphibia. Fish, Human 
body. Essential constituents of local soils and minerals im- 
portant for man. 

IV 

Leaf-bearing trees. Fields and meadows. Asparagus beds. 
Vineyards and other cultivated fields, depending upon local 
conditions. MoUusks of the home community. Vertebrates, es- 
pecially important foreign types. Comparative study of the 
organs, organ systems, animals, and animal groups from the 
vertebrate kingdom. 

Ill 

Pine and fir trees. Brooks. Water plants. Large and small 
crabs. Insects. Spiders. Foreign cultivated plants. Minerals 
as food for plants and animals. Health springs. Drinking 
water. Simple exercises in the classification of plants. 

n 

Brooks, stagnant pools, and ponds. Ferns, mosses, mush- 
rooms, lichens of the local forests. Bacteria and parasites. 
Plants and animals of primeval times. The part of plants and 
animals in the building of the earth and stone — amber, humus, 
peat, ground coal, anthracite coal, and chalk. Most important 
stones and the stone-forming minerals. Continued easy exer- 
cises in the classification of plants. 

I 

Plant diseases. Distribution of animals and plants. Exer- 
cises in classification of plants. The human body. General 
comparative study of structure and life of organisms. Character- 
istic phenomena in nature in the vicinity. 

Protection of nature and the home. Prehistoric man and bis 
world. 
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Method 

The wealth of material in natural history demands in 
its treatment limitation to that which is typical and essential* 
Only the most important objects of nature and the most im- 
portant processees of life of plants and animals and their rela- 
tionships to one another and to man are to be considered. The 
following come into consideration: 

а. Materials which are near the child either physically or 
intellectually. 

б. Materials which are distinctive as being characteristic 
of nature and culture in the local community. 

c. Materials which bear a typical character and which admit 
of independent work on the part of the pupil. 

d. In connection with the historical and geographical in- 
struction, materials which are of general importance from 
the point of view of political economy. 

The indispensable condition for thorough instruction in biology 
is a fundamental stock of accurate knowledge of the facts in 
nature and of objective data* 

The fundamental stock must be worked out by the pupils 
through their own learning and experience, and then mastered 
and constantly increased. This is most surely attained by instruc- 
tion in the open, in the school garden, in the park, and near 
the stream ; through the use of the excursion days for biological 
observation, through the children’s own observation at home, 
along streams and lakes, near water, and in field and forest. In 
this work special attention is to be paid to avoid damage 
and to protect unusual plants, in accordance with of- 
ficial regulations. The objectives are also attained by the in- 
stallation and maintenance of vivariums, by visits to collections 
and museums, by the use of the microscope and physiological 
apparatus which must be present in every school. 

Habituation in correct observation, — ^in general, careful de- 
velopment of the power of observation in all sections of the 
school, — ^is one of the most important tasks of the natural 
science instruction. 

The subject and the starting point of the work are primarily 
the natural objects or phenomena, not pictures of them. Ana- 
tomical and physiological exercises of the simpler sort supple- 
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ment the instruction in aU classes. Botany is studied not only in 
summer and zoology not only in winter, but the time for study 
of ani m als and plants is determined rather by the possibility 
of observation of their essential life processes. 

Knowledge of the plant system is not the goal of middle 
school instruction. However, by means of concrete examples 
it appears essential in the course of the instruction to work out 
the concepts of variety, genus, family, order, class, and species ; 
and in this way to enable the pupils to systematize and thus 
to simplify the classification of plants and animals. 

In studying minerals only that will be stressed which arises 
from objective observation. The study of their composition and 
decomposition has its place in chemistry. 

The study of the structure of the human body treats anatom- 
ical detail only so far as it is necessary for the comprehension 
of the function of the organs of the body. The chief purpose 
of this branch of study is the introduction to a correct mode of 
living, especially as to the avoidance of pleasure-giving nar- 
cotics. 

According to local conditions, attention is to be paid to gar- 
dening, floriculture, agriculture, and horticulture. The ideas 
which the children have acquired at home in connection with 
these occupations are to be used to the fullest advantage. 

The self-activity of the pupils is to be stimulated everywhere. 
In this respect the following come in for consideration : Keep- 
ing of carefully prepared observational notes, preparation of 
sketches, drawings, cutting out and modelmg of natural forms, 
construction of aids for instructional and collection purposes, 
organization of simple collections, development of school 
museums, activity in the organization of vivariums, garden work 
in the school garden. 


B. CHBMISTBY AND PHYSIOS 

Am 

Knowledge of the more important physical and chemical 
phenomena and laws, especially of those which have significance 
for home, industrial, and commercial life, as well as for climate 
and weather. Introduction to the maimer in which they are 
employed for cultural purpose in the fields named. 
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IV 

The essentials of the mechanics of solid, liquid, and gaseous 
bodies. Heat in connection with the observations of daily life. 
The simplest facts of weather. 


Ill 

The principles of sound. Magnetism and frictional electri- 
city. 

The fundamental principles of inorganic chemistry. Chemis- 
try in its application in the prominent industries of the com- 
munity. 


II 

Principles of light. The electric current, with the exception 
of induction. 

Continuation of inorganic chemistry with constant considera- 
tion of its application in local economic life. 

Minerals which are used in industry and technology. The 
most important rocks of the earth’s crust in organic connection 
with nature study and geography. 

I 

Important parts of mechanics. Induction and radiation. 

Easier phenomena from organic chemistry and dietetics with 
constant consideration of the local industries. 

The distribution of the materials in these four classes may 
be made so that individual fields important for a later voca- 
tion may be treated preferably or exclusively in class I, — ^for 
example, technology and chemistry of the kitchen. Within 
each class, according to the number of hours, physics and chem- 
istry can be taught together or in sequence. 

The girls’ middle school, in the selection of materials to be 
studied, aims primarily to give the girls a knowledge and under- 
standing of the physical and chemical processes which confront 
them continually in their work at home, in the garden and kit- 
chen. The instruction in physical science finds its practical 
application in the home economics instruction. 

Method 

The experience which has been gained primarily by observa- 
tion in daily life serves as the basis of this instruction. Experi- 
ments are admissible as substitutes or as supplements. All 
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apparatus wMch is used in these experiments must be as simple 
as possible. 

The pupils are to be encouraged to pay attention to and make 
regular observations of natural processes lying within the prov- 
ince of their perception. They must learn to see correctly the 
phenomena appearing in their environment, to distinguish the 
essential from the non-essential, and to express correctly that 
which they have clearly understood. 

It is desirable to require them to construct rather simple 
physical apparatus and to perform rather easy experiments, 
and to set up equipment suitable therefor in the physics labora- 
tory. In any case the pupils should, so far as the instructional 
material permits, at least make sketches of the physical appa- 
ratus. 

The pupils should be encouraged to make regular observations 
of atmospheric temperature and pressure, humidity, precipita- 
tion, and direction of wind. The results of the observations 
should be recorded. In this way a better understanding of the 
weather chart and of the weather report of the region in ques- 
tion is attained. 

So far as possible, easy physical and chemical lessons for the 
purpose of understanding life phenomena in the plant and 
animal world are appropriately given in the simplest form, in 
the preceding course in biology. The minerals which have al- 
ready been studied in this course are treated more fully in 
chemistry. 

In all classes the importance of chemistry and physics for 
the family household, local and national economic life, and cul- 
tural development should be clearly worked out. Their influence 
upon the world ^s civilization is emphasized at the proper place. 

VIII. Drawhstg 

Aim 

Drawing instruction associated with writing, manual activity, 
sewing, and art study is to enable the pupils to express external 
impressions and consciously arranged observations by means 
of the construction of figures in two and three dimensions, and to 
awaken and develop the feeling for form and color. 

According as the objectives of drawing instruction demand a 
conception and execution that are free, personal, or conditioned 
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by a purpose and material, is the distinction to be made between 
freehand and mechanical drawing. 

Program 

VI TO IV 

Freehand Drawing. Free composition of impressions and 
experiences from the environment and imaginative world of 
the child through drawing, painting, cutting, pasting, model- 
ing, weaving, and the like. Exercises in simple decorative 
writing — old style — and in black and white and colored plane 
surface work. In due time, according to the intellectual growth 
of the pupils and the occasions which arise in free composition, 
transition to conscious observation and to reproduction of 
natural objects from memory. 

Mechanical Drawmg. In the construction of toys and simple, 
useful articles from paper, cardboard, cloth, and the like, an in- 
troduction to the use of rule, tape measure, and compass. 

Art Appreciation. For enrichment and intensification of 
pupils’ work, use of pictures, drawiags, simple local architec- 
tural types, and trade products. 

Ill TO I 

(a) plan I — GENERAL COURSE FOR BOYS 

Freehand Drawing. Free compositions of impressions and 
experiences from the widened experience of the pupil, without, 
however, the requirement of imaginative creation if an inclina- 
tion thereto is no longer present. More emphasis upon observa- 
tion and direct as well as memoriter reproduction of objects in 
nature. Exercises in black and white and color representation 
of solids and surfaces. Contiauation of exercises in decorative 
script, Carolingian and Gothic, and in space arrangement. 

Mechanical Drawing. Projective representation of simple 
solids : prism, cube, pyramid, cylinder, sphere, and combinations 
of these forms ; representation of simple articles to a given scale, 
if possible, in connection with manual training. 

Art Appreciation. In connection with the exercises in spatial 
representation : Study of forms of architecture as examples of 
spatial forms conditioned by purpose and materials, dwelling 
houses, castles, churches, cloisters, schoolhouses, railway sta- 
tions, factories. Study of outstanding works especially of Ger- 
man painting, graphic and plastic art. 

(b) plan n — ^WITH REFERENCE TO THE LATER INDUSTRIAL VOCA- 
TIONS 

Freehand Drawmg. Free composition of impressions and 
experiences from the widened range of the pupils’ experience. 
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without, however, the requirement of imaginative creation, if an 
inclination thereto is no longer present. More emphasis upon ob- 
servation and direct as well as memoriter reproduction of ob- 
jects in nature. Exercises in black and white and color repro- 
duction of solids and surfaces. Continuation of exercises in 
decorative script, Carolingian and Gothic, — and in space dis- 
tribution and arrangement. Easy problems for definite pur- 
poses, together with simple printing, for example, invitations, 
programs, resolutions, copybook and book covers, bookmarks, 
and the like. 

Mechanical Drawing, Projection of simple solids: Prism, 
cube, pyramid, sphere, and combinations of these forms, and 
drawing of simple articles, apparatus, containers, parts of 
buildings — columns, pillars, roofe, doors, windows, cornices, and 
the like — along with a study of local architectural types and 
craft products. Sketching of simple objects and making work- 
ing designs in connection with manual training. 

Art Study. In connection with the exercises in spatial rep- 
resentation: Study of buildings as examples of spatial treat- 
ment conditioned by purpose and materials — dwelling houses, 
castles, churches, cloisters, schools, railway stations, factories, 
and the like. Also in connection with the exercises m repre- 
sentation: Study of works of art and industry, which show 
how the periods with a fixed feeling for style have modified 
dwelling rooms, house furniture, clothing, writing and printing, 
industrial and trade marks. Study of outstanding works, es- 
pecially of German painting and graphic and plastic art. 

(c) PLAN m — GENERAL COURSE FOB GIRLS 

This course is the same as for the boys’ schools ; in mechanical 
drawing, however, the problems for the projective representa- 
tion of simple solids and utensils are to be reduced in favor 
of problems from needlework. 

(d) plan IV — ^WITH REFERENCE TO THE LATER INDUSTRIAL VOCA- 
TIONS 

The necessary changes of the course given in (c) are to be 
taken in connection with Plan (b) so far as consideration of 
the later industrial vocations of girls is involved. 

Method 

Freehand Drawing, Since the graphic method of expression 
of the child develops naturally, in general, according to 
definite principles, but differently in individuals, the drawing 
instruction must adapt itself to the age and characteristics of 
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the individual. The drawing instructor must, therefore, give 
the pupils abundant opportunity in free exercises, developed 
from the imagination, to show their personal manner of expres- 
sion and the degree of their ability. He must keep hands off 
when interest for certain methods of representation, subjects, 
and means of expression begin to stir, and adapt his help and 
instruction to the need in the case, whether it be of an individual 
pupil, a group of pupils, or a whole class. Accordingly, he must 
not set for all time certain exercises for certain classes. Yet 
he must be intent, in connection with the free exercises, on en- 
riching the pupils* imaginative life by means of studies of 
reality and especially by reproduction from memory; he must 
be intent on developing the pupils* feelings for organic form 
and their manual skill. Purely external imitation and mechanical 
drill of definite forms and techniques must be avoided. 

The practice materials, in so far as they do not arise in the 
free exercises, are to be taken from the range of the pupils* 
experience, to which, of course, the other subjects of instruction 
belong. 

The educative function of the instruction consists in the habit- 
uation to an independent, purposeful method of work. 

MechamcaZ Drawing. In addition to freehand drawing, 
mechanical drawing is to be pursued in all classes. It is to 
develop the spatial imagination and prepare for an understand- 
ing of working drawings. Its industrial function is skill in the 
use of rule, tape, compass, T-square, triangle, and drawing pen. 
The pupils in class VI are already acquainted with the use 
of the rule and the tape. The representation of objects is based 
upon insight, gained by direct observation, into the relation- 
ships which exist between the purpose, the material, and the 
form of the object. The problems are developed first freehand 
and, so far as possible, from memory. In many cases sketches 
are sufficient if the purpose of the problem is thus attained. 

The practice materials are taken from the pupils* range of 
experience, just as in the case of freehand drawing. In the 
choice of objects to be drawn, first instruction should be planned 
to correspond to the stage of development ; then later, talent for 
hand work and technology are to receive consideration. 

Copies or printed charts must not be used. 
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STUDY OF WORKS OF ART 

The pupils are to learn to observe by a careful study of works 
of art. They are, therefore, not taught by words, but are led 
to reproduce independently, from memory, in words or by imita- 
tion what they have seen. Above all things, in the choice of ma- 
terial, examples of architecture and art in the school and its 
vicinity, collections and products of good handwork which are 
dominated by a definite feeling of style are studied. Where 
any opportunity offers, simple architectural forms and craft 
products of the community are to be taken up, whether 
it is in freehand, projection, or a combination of both. The 
connection, especially with religion, history, and German in- 
struction, is established so far as it is done without being 
forced. 


IX. Manual Training 

A. BOYS 

General Instructional Aim 

Manual training is creative handwork. It serves not 
only the physical, mental, and moral development of the chil- 
dren, but also the needs of the school (see Ericas of April 
9, 1921) especially by the preparation and preservation of 
teaching materials. As branches of work, wood, cardboard, and 
metal work are chiefly considered. 

Special Aims 

The following distribution of the instructional activities to 
the various classes is not compulsory. The instructional activities 
can be arranged in another order and distributed over several 
years. Where it is possible, different types of work can also 
be carried on side by side. 


VI 

The instruction includes weaving and light wood work. Its 
purpose is to enable the pupils to make toys, playground ap- 
paratus, and small utensils with the simplest tools. 

Y 

The light wood work is continued and extended to somewhat 
more difficult problems. The forms of the objects shall be very 
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simple and the sketches must be limited to the straight line, 
right and obtuse angle, the circle or the arc. 

IV 

The work is in cardboard. The pupils are to be trained to 
Tyiahf* fiTwaP useful articles out of cardboard and to cover them 
with decorative paper which they have made themselves. The 
work is limited to simple forms. Sketches with acute or sharp 
angles should be avoided. The more advanced pupils can be 
given the elements of bookbinding. This work is restricted to 
simple bindings. Imitations of wood, leather, and the like are 
not to be used as material. 

Ill 

The instruction in cardboard and bookbinding is continued. 
In some cases, instead of this, joinery can be begun. The in- 
struction ha joinery is to enable the pupils after previous con- 
struction of the ordinary wood joints— dove-taH, etc. — to make 
giinplft useful articles with saw and plane and, of course, in 
general from the rough boards. The finished work can be oiled 
or stained. 

II 

Joinery corresponding to the work in class III. The prob- 
lems can be made harder; still the range of the individual pieces 
of work must not exceed a certain manageable size. Pupils who 
are particularly adapted to this work can continue with book- 
binding instead of joinery. 

I 

The work extends to metal work. It is to enable the pupil 
to execute the simple problems in wire and sheet metal which 
arise occasionally in every home and can serve the purposes of 
the instruction. The pupils shall also, where possible, make 
small articles out of brass and copper. 

B. XOB GIBIiS 

The general program is the same as for boys, only more em- 
phasis is laid upon the point that the home-building capacities 
of the girls be developed. This can take place through the de- 
velopment of the following fields of activity. 

Special Instructional Problems 

in 

Preparation of toys out of cheap material; preparation of 
social games, magic lanterns, and the like according to pupils’ 
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own ideas. Simple hand weaving on a board or frame, "leav- 
ing with a weaver's reed or with a Swedish weaving plate. 

II 

Easy wood work, — fret-saw work in planed wood; for ex- 
ample, sewing box, doll furniture, and key plates. 

I 

Carton and cardboard work; for example, making daily 
schedules, inventory lists, picture frames ; repairing books ; 
preparation of maps, lanterns for festival decorations, and dec- 
orative paper. 

Method 

Building upon the child’s actual instinct for activity, manual 
training instruction leads the pupils to work with different 
sorts of material independently and purposefully, and to ex- 
press their own individuality in the work. It makes the hand 
skilled and sure, sharpens the eye, refines the taste, develops 
a feeling for form and space relationship and for the value 
of the simple and the real. The urge inherent in the 
nature of manual creation, to overcome obstacles and to do true 
and accurate work, trains the understanding and the will, and 
at the same time the social sense, if the work is carried on co- 
operatively by a class or pupil group. 

The manual training teacher must adapt the instruction to 
the age and the individual characteristics of his pupils. He 
must not, therefore, simply take over any method, not even the 
best one according to his own opinion, and bind himself once 
and for all to one definite course. He must rather, even as he 
must accustom the pupils to an independent, purposeful ac- 
tivity, set for himself his own objectives as they develop out of 
the pupils’ stages of development, the technical necessities, and 
the nature of the handwork. He must seek to attain these ob- 
jectives, through adaptation to the methods of work and advance- 
ment of the pupils as well as through skillful employment of 
their personal inclinations. 

The pupils, as soon as they are beyond the pure detail work, 
sketch independently in the simplest form possible every new 
object that is to be made, and in some instances model it. In 
time they must come to the point when they are able to produce 
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a working drawing in natural size and to read simple working 
drawings. (See the ‘^Course of Study for Drawing,’’ under 
Mechanical Drawing.) Further, care is to be taken that 
pupils are clear as to the type of execution of a piece of work 
before beginning it, that they choos.e the materials and tools 
correctly, and also that they calculate the length of time and 
the cost. At suitable times, therefore, the materials, along with 
their source, production, characteristics, nature, purpose, and 
method of treatment, manufacture and preservation, and price 
are discussed. Also, at an opportune time in this connection, the 
earlier stages of development of the tools and of the industry 
are made concrete by means of word and picture. 

In this way the manual training, without being forced, is 
correlated with the other subjects of instruction, especially 
with history, geography, mathematics, and natural science. 

Strict attention is to be given to economical use of material, 
careful treatment of tools, order and cleanliness. Dirty and 
carelessly prepared exercises are to be rejected by the teacher. 

Manual training instruction is always given in consecutive 
hours. 

In girls’ schools the manual training is placed in charge of 
a woman well-trained in this field. Where no certificated manual 
training instructress is available, a certificated children’s nurse 
or leader of the adolescent youth should be employed. 

X. Gabdening 

Work in gardening covers the planting of a simple house 
garden, the improvement of its soil, work in the vegetable and 
flower garden, the orchard, their care and use, and the struggle 
against injurious plants or animals. 

All instruction should provide the pupils with practical work 
as the best type of instruction. Theoretical instruction, limited 
to the very essentials, should be based on the work of the pupils. 

XI. Sewing 

Aim 

The girls are to be trained to make with the needle simple, 
useful garments, upon their own initiative and in good technical, 
tasteful fashion; also to mend garments suitably. Through 
training the sense of color and of form, as well as by careful 
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instruction concerning materials, appreciation and understand- 
ing of genuine work are cultivated and the girls are trained to 
be consumers of sound judgment. The instruction should 
awaken joy in work and train for order, cleanliness, economy, 
and industry. 

Program 

Yl 

Crocheting; for example, covers, caps, and jackets. Sewing 
with delicate material, making, for example, aprons, working- 
bags, and buttonholes. 

V 

Patching and darning. Hemstitching; for example, doUies, 
handkerchiefs. Knitting socks, half hose, and footing stockings. 

IV 

Repairing of articles of clothing. Sewing a garment ; for ex- 
ample, corset, petticoat, gymnasium bloomers, blouse. Intro- 
duction to finer work in technique already learned ; for example, 
hemstitching, crocheting, and cross-stitching, 

III 

Lettering and embroidery. Machine sewing : the machine and 
its care. Simple articles, pillowcase, petticoat, smock, apron, 
head towel. 

II AND I 

Continuation of machine sewing. Application to ornamen- 
tation, of techniques acquired, — shirt, drawers, combination, pet- 
ticoat, blouse, and dress. Suitable techniques as review; for 
example, handbag, girdle, purse, children's clothes. 

Method 

The instruction is class instruction. Supplementary exer- 
cises within the limits of the class work may be given to girls 
adapted thereto. 

The instruction develops the insight of the girls first, and 
subordinates form and execution to the principle of utility. 
The greatest possible freedom is allowed the girls in the choice 
of material, pattern, and ornamentation. Before purchasing, 
the girls receive instruction with reference to the material to be 
used. The material should be simple, good, useful, and tasteful. 
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Every article is to be made by the pupils themselves. Pat- 
terns are to be made, if possible, by fitting. To every article 
only that technique will be applied which is necessary for its 
preparation. The ornamentation should be modest and in 
good taste. It should conform to the purpose, material, and 
form of the article to be made. 

In connection with the drawing instruction in the upper 
classes, the history of clothing is to be discussed from time to 
time and the prevailing tendency in style is to be critically 
judged with the help of the fashion magazines. 

The greatest attention is to be given to mending, thereby 
accustoming the children to the idea that their clothing should 
always be in good repair. Approximately from class IV on 
the girls are to be required to do mending at home, which they 
are to submit occasionally to the teacher. 

Not more than twenty-five girls shall belong to one class 
in sewing. In machine sewing one machine is necessary for 
every three or four girls. Besides, the following instructional 
materials are essential to the work : one sewing frame with sup- 
port, large wooden knitting needles, a large wooden crocheting 
needle, a thick roving in two colors, stiff muslin, several 
frames with extensions for the various techniques, samples of 
yarn, cloth, wool, dyes. 

XII. Home Economics 

Aim 

The home economics instruction is to acquaint the girls with 
the work of the home and to introduce them to its sensible and 
appropriate administration. The pupils are to learn to observe 
the work and to be able to see their way through the prob- 
lems of the home independently and to solve them with the 
least expense of time, energy, and money. This instruction 
should train them in care and foresight, in faithfulness in small 
things, in order, cleanliness, and economy. 

Program 

The instruction must treat the following fields: 

1. Nutrition — ^principles of nutrition and cooking: Need oi 
nourishment, food, raw materials, foodstuffs, types of albumin, 
fats, carbohydrates, mineral matter, vitamins, and water. Pres- 
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ervation of foods by cooking ; their nutritive value ; preparation 
of food, dressings and seasonings, delicacies, food for invalids 
and infants. 

2. The Home — study of the material of the home and house 
work : Care of the home with special reference to the kitchen 
and the care of its equipment. Home decoration, including care 
of flowers, table covers, heating and lighting, hearth, fuels and 
their use, washing and care of the laundry. 

Method 

The instruction begins with the simplest activity and cor- 
relates most closely with the work. 

Each food is to be tested for its food value and its preserva- 
tion by cooking. Herein the principles of cooking must be dis- 
covered by the girls themselves and assembled in a convenient 
notebook. These principles of cooking are applied to the prep- 
aration of food and make recipes, in general, superfluous. At- 
tention is called occasionally to the advantages and the dis- 
advantages of the use of a cook book. In a similar manner the 
method of cleaning and caring for furniture and utensils is to 
be derived from the nature and treatment of the raw materials 
involved. 

In connection with geography and natural science the close 
relationship between home economics and political economy is 
to be gone into at every opportunity and the feeling of responsi- 
bility toward the people as a whole is to be strengthened from 
this angle. Among other things, arithmetical problems from 
3eonomics, which make the results of careful housekeeping con- 
crete, serve this purpose also. 

Attention is to be directed to the advantages of careful buying. 
Where it is possible, the buying is done by the pupils them- 
selves. Occasional buying in groups and visits to markets and 
stores are to be recommended. In a division of the work with 
that in bookkeeping, pupils are introduced to the calculation and 
accounting of household money. 

i The greatest emphasis is placed upon well-planned distribution 
and qareful execution of all activities. Correct setting of the 
table, even for everyday purposes, is to be cultivated. Training 
io order and cleanliness should consider also working clothes, 
yrhich should be suitable, simple, and neat. 

The arrangement of the school kitchen should afford room 
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for from twenty to twenty-five working places and should in- 
clude all equipment, furniture, and apparatus indispensable to 
the introduction to a well-ordered household. Modern con- 
veniences which save time and energy should be considered at 
suitable times. In their provision, however, necessary considera- 
tions of the conditions of the families of the pupils must not 
be neglected. 

XIII. Hygiene 
(see class for mothers) 

Aim 

Somewhat detailed knowledge of the structure of the organs of 
the human body, introduction to the care of the body, both in 
health and in sickness, with special attention to that of women 
and infants, — ^hygiene for women and care of infants. 

Program 

The following topics are treated: 

1. The human body : Structure of the human body, its organs 
and their functions. Growth and waste of the body. 

2. General hygiene: Influence of external living conditions 
upon health — air, light, water, clothing, dwelling, food, work, 
and recreation. Public health. 

3. Care of infants and small children: Nutrition, care 
of the body, clothing, nursery, games, plays, and toys. 

4. Nursing: Cause and prevention of disease, sick-room ob- 
servation and care of the sick, execution of the physician 
orders, protection against infection, first aid. 

Method 

Discussion of the human body in connection with general 
hygiene forms the basis of the instruction. It is not treated, 
however, as a preliminary course. In every topic, rather, the 
details which are related in any way to the small child or to 
the female human body are to be correlated immediately ; sim- 
ilarly with the discussions on the hygiene, injury, and disease 
of the organs that are studied. 

Infant care and the most important rules of nursing are 
studied again in connected form in the last term. 

Problems and reports from the girls' fields of experience, in 
so far as they can be connected with the aim of the instruction, 
are taken up; tact and interest in the health and welfare of 
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the girls can he made to aid in the instruction. However, it 
is not to be forgotten that the instruction in hygiene is not in- 
tended to take the place of a physician. 

The course in hygiene should so far as possible be kept in 
close connection with the other subjects of instruction, espe- 
cially with physical training, which supplements in many re- 
spects the instruction in hygiene through practical application. 
The discussion of the proper kinds of clothing leads to sewing, 
the discussion of nutrition to home economics, and the elements 
of public health work to civics. 

The following articles are desirable as aids to instruction: 
doll with children’s clothes, first-aid kit, a bottle, and black- 
boards. 


XIV. Bookkeepin'g 

Special periods of instruction in bookkeeping beyond those 
to be developed in Plans II and lY — with reference to commerce 
and trade — are not given. The arithmetic periods in class I 
are to be used in connection with bookkeeping. 

Aim 

Ability to keep orderly and carefully account of the receipts 
and expenditures of the household, as well as of a simple, small 
business establishment; to invest any savings advantageously; 
and in special cases, to secure greater amounts of money 
corresponding to the purpose in view, — ^thus the awakening of 
the sense of order and economy. 

Program 

Exercises in the orderly accounting of household and indus- 
trial receipts and expenditures. Instruction concerning: social 
welfare laws and the local social welfare organizations ; types 
of insurance and savings institutions; investment and cost of 
saving; cash payments; credit — ^its advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 

In the classes developed according to Plans II and IV, the 
requirements of the instruction are to be increased to a cor- 
responding degree. 

Method 

Portions of the subject matter to be treated here have already 
been discussed under other subjects, especially arithmetic, Ger- 
man, and history. They are summarized and supplemented. 
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AU of the instruction is tied up with definite organizations 
of practical life which are known to the children, with special 
consideration of local conditions. The practical work receives 
chief emphasis in this subject. 

XV. Mtrsic 

The publication of the new regulations is reserved. 

XVI. Physical Training^ 

Aim 

Promotion of health, the whole physical development and 
efSciency by regular strengthening of the vital organs, nerves, 
and muscles. Habituation to good posture and to a light natural 
movement. Introduction to care of the body and endurance. 
Training for independence and self-control, courage and endur- 
ance, order and obedience, public spirit and mutual helpfulness. 

The instruction must be so imparted that the regular pur- 
suit of physical exercises extends even beyond the period of 
compulsory school attendance and becomes a pleasurable habit 
and a normal popular practice. 

Program 

VI TO IV 

TEN TO TWELVE YEARS OF AGE 

I. Exercises of the Body. 

1. Exercises in walking of all types, also with singing and 
with instrumental music. Marching, walking on the toes, hop- 
ping and limping, walking with knees high, goose-step, straddle 
walk, walking on balance bar. 

2. Training in running for systematic practice of racing. 50 
to 75 meter dash, distance running up to 2,000 meters, relay 
races. 

3. Exercises for posture and correction, — ^types of the freest 
sort from life and school. 

а. Imitation of animals^ movements; Running like dogs, 
cats, horses; walking like bears; hopping like frogs and 
flying like birds. 

б. Worl^g movements: Chopping wood, sawing, mowing, 

^ The foHowing plan refers to physical training for boys. There is now 
a plan to issue special r^^ationg for physical training for girls. Until 
further notice the regulations of the Manual for Physical Trailing for GirU^ 
X91$f remain in forcOt 
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bell-ringing, swinging the arms, rolling a wheelbarrow, 
crawling exercises with riders, rowing, tag, pirouette, and 
the like. 

c. Simple regular exercises in relaxation, expansion, stretch- 
ing, especially for the purpose of making the trunk pliant 
and strong and for correcting faults in posture, in stand- 
ing, sitting, kneeling, and lying. Body bending and 
twisting, f5l-knee bending, body rotating with neck, arm, 
and leg exercises. Simple exercises in balancing, — ^bal- 
ancing exercises, standing on one leg and with the use 
of the balancing bar. Posture exercises on horizontal and 
parallel bars ; swimming movements on land. 

II. Performance Activities. 

1. Jumping and throwing: Broad jump 1.4 meters to 4.2 
meters; running high jump, 60 meters to 125 meters; various 
types of jumping over fixed obstacles. 

Throwing a baseball 12 to 40 meters; throwing at a mark; 
exercises in catching and batting the ball. 

(For running see the regulations on exercises of the body.) 

2. Exercises for strength, courage, and skill with apparatus: 
Climbing races on poles; climbing on ladders. 

Horizontal bar: Exercises: Hanging exercises. Swing- 
ing on the knee up the horizontal bar. Turning on the knees 
backward. Pulling up to the bar. Rotation backward. 

Parallel bars : Different types of sitting. Change of position. 
Vault. Rear vault. 

Horse; Straddle vaults. 

3. Floor exercises: Falling and getting up. Sitting and 
rising with a partner. Somersault forward and backward. 
Short hand stands at the wall. Pushing and pulling games. 
Tug-of-war. Cat-and-mouse. Obstacle race. Obstacle crawl. 

III. Games. 

Simple running and ball games of the elementary school: 
Old Bear. People’s ball. Hunters’ ball. Wander ball. Base- 
ball with simplified rules. 

Ill TO I 

THIBTEEN TO FIFTEEN’ TEAKS OP AGE 

I. Exercises of the Body. 

1. Exercises in walking as in the lower section. 

2. Running and running exercises with increase of require- 
ments. Short dashes up to 100 meters in 13 to 17 seconds. 
Starting exercises from the crouching position. Distance run- 
ning up to 3,000 meters, from 12 to 15 minutes. Relay races. 
Cross-country races. 
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3. Posture exercises as in the lower section. Light body 
bending. Also sideward and backward with the upper portion 
of the body. Body turning. Leaning rest exercises. Instep exer- 
cises. Walking with the use of balancing poles and ladders. 
Exercises on stall bars. 

II. Performance Activities. 

1. Jumping and throwing; Running broad jump, 2.20 meters 
to 2.50 meters. Running jump .75 meter to 1.35 meters. Base- 
ball throwing, 20 to 60 meters; throwing at a mark. Hammer 
throwing — 1 to 1.5 kilograms, 14 to 36 meters. Shot putting 
2.5 kilograms, 4 to 7,5 meters; 5 kilogranis, 3.5 to 7.5 meters. 

(For running see regulations on exercises of the body.) 

2. Exercises for strength, courage, and skill on apparatus. 
Climbing and hanging on poles and ropes. 

Horizontal bar : Rotation and knee grind from swingmg to 
Tiflngitig position ; sitting rotation, hanging by knees and pulling 
up to sitting position with weight on arms; pulling knees up to 
bar and turning around ; vault from side, back vault, kneeling on 
bar straddling from stand and hanging positions. 

Parallel bars : Straddle, scissors, vault, rear vault, side vault, 
screw. Rnllirig from straddle to straddle. Shoulder stand from 
sitting position. Lying position, arm bending and stretching. 
Running and swinging vaults. Hand stand. 

Horse : Mixed jumps. .... . , „ 

Rings: Swinging with half turn. Swingmg with elbows 

3. Floor exercises : Exercises with partner ; hand stand with 
support; comic exercises; preliminary exercises for wrestling. 

III. Games. 

Games for the lower sections ; Prisoner’s base, baseball, hand- 
ball, football. 

HIKINU 

Regularly in all classes; at first a half-day excursion and 
from the 12th year on whole-day excursions on the monthly hik- 
ing days. Observation exercises for the sharpening of the 
senses, map reading, cross-country games, cultivation of tramp- 
ing and national songs. Distance walked must not be too 
great. On a whole-day excursion, 12 to 18 kilometers are suf- 
ficient for classes VI to IV and 18 to 24 kilometers for classes 
III to I. 


SWIMMING 

In a physical training period and on afternoons set aside 
for play in general where opportunity is present for it. For 
the fulfillment of this requirement, no healthy child is to leave 
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the school without having learned to swim — preparatory dry 
swimming exercises from the sixth class on. Swimming exercises 
in class III or lY. In classes III to I the different types of 
swimming. Simple dives. Introduction to life saving and first 
aid. 

Skating, snow-shoeing, and tobogganing, especially on play 
afternoons. 

Orthopedic exercises, where arrangements are made therefor; 
participation required l3y pupils selected by the school physician. 

Method 

1. In all classes three hours of physical training per week 
are available for compulsory physical training besides required 
play on an afternoon, on which there are no lessons. In 
addition there is an excursion day each month. 

2. Physical training instruction can fulfill its special 
health and educational functions when it is given according to 
a unified plan. This holds true for the g 3 nnnasium periods as 
weU as for the conduct of the play afternoons. The choice and 
sequence of the exercises, from a sensible attitude toward youth- 
ful nature, must be adapted to the physical, mental, and moral 
development of the different ages of the children, and are de- 
termined by the need of exercise and the aims and means of edu- 
cation, It is not the purpose of physical training instruction 
that the class learn as many exercises as possible, but that the 
individual pupil be advanced in health, vigor, and elasticity, 
efficiency, independence, courage, and endurance to a degree 
that can be attained by him. 

3. In the program for activity and exercise, which each school 
must set up for itself, it is recommended to assign to each indi- 
vidual class a definite basic amount of material which is fun- 
damental and required. The activities proposed above are 
merely offered as suggestions. Specifically, because of the dif- 
ference of district and local conditions as well as on account of 
the physical make-up of the children, a certain degree of freedom 
and flexibility in the selection of material is necessary and 
desirable. 

4. The numerous and many-sided exercises which are appli- 
cable to physical training may be arranged into three groups 
according to their importance for the physical and intellectual 
development of the pupils. In the Exercises of the Body’’ are 
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grouped those types of exercises which are particularly advan- 
tageous for the building up of the body and the constitution 
and which are suitable to bring about good posture, deep and 
efficient breathing, and a light, elastic step; thus the walking, 
running, and posture exercises are of service in the widest sense. 
In the second group, ‘‘Activity Performances,” belong exer- 
cises in jumping and throwing, the so-called “floor exercises,” 
wrestling, and exercises on the apparatus. All of these assist 
to a certain degree in training for skill, endurance, courage, 
alertness, and self-control. “The Games” from the simple 
running and haU games of the lower sections to the competitive 
games of the upper classes form a third group. 

5. The method of instruction must correspond to the par- 
ticular age-groups and their development, but at the same time 
must take into consideration also the different types of exer- 
cise. While in the Grundschule play predominated, or the exer- 
cises were put in a form which appealed to the personal interest 
of the child, from the tenth year on the pressure for many- 
sided activities and the insistent need of activity are determin- 
ing; at the same time introduction to regulated practice and 
habituation to discipline and order are necessary. In accordance 
with this principle, this section demands the development of a 
lively, rigid physical training course carried on in groups. This 
applies also for the stage of later childhood which comprises 
boys from approximately twelve to fifteen years and represents 
the period of development of the second great growth in height 
in which the heart and lungs have an equal and essential part. 
In both sections the pupils, even the weaker ones, are always to 
experience joy in success in the exercises and in the increase in 
their ability and efficiency. 

6. Formal types of exercise are, in general, carried on as 
class exercises. The word of command is solely to regulate a 
rapid execution of the drill, but never to disturb the rhythm of 
the pupil who is exercising. 

Natural exercises must not be broken up too much into their 
constituent parts. Mistakes are lessened by a limitation of the 
extent of the movement, and avoided by practice auxiliary 
exercises. The introduction to movements which conserve the 
strength and which are performed according to the natural laws 
of movement is an important task of the teacher in all sec- 
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tions. Wliere the activity itself does not caU forth the 
natural and interested participation of the pupils, intellectual 
appeals — treasons and statement of its value and purpose — ^will 
increase the slackened interest and promote understanding, thus 
giving a new impulse to the exercise. 

7. In order to make allowance for the need of independence 
of pupils and for the differences in their performances, occa- 
sional voluntary gymnastic exercises should be added in organ- 
ized fashion in classes VI to IV. These are organized also in 
classes III to I in greater number and in freer form according 
to the demands of ‘‘activity instruction. ’ ' 

8. Only if the physical training teacher works with inner 
enjoyment and pleasure as a comrade of his pupils and at the 
same time as their leader, will he achieve educative results. He 
will be able, especially if he endeavors by his own example, to 
make clear to the pupils, most impressively and most naturally, 
in the gymnasium, in play, and on excursions, the need of a 
regular care and inurement of the body, the necessity of an 
intelligent mode of life and the importance of abstinence from 
alcohol and tobacco. 

9. Every physical training period must be utilized to the 
greatest extent. It is to be lively, richly stimulating, and 
of wide variety. The selection and arrangement of the exer- 
cises must take place from the point of view that in every 
physical training period a complete and thorough work-out of 
all pupils is assured. 

10. The exercise period begins with a stimulating exercise 
for the purpose of a quick transfer from the seatwork and 
study of the previous hours to the physical activity and relaxa- 
tion of the pupils; with a short run or, in the lower classes, 
imitative movements, or with a short singing march. 

To the rigid character of the body exercises of every 
period belong posture exercises of the modern type. They cor- 
respond, with limitations, to an ebb and flow of physiological 
demands and youthful nature, more than would a manifold 
series of postures and movements, and are admirably suited to 
render the whole body, especially the trunk, strong and pliant, 
and to counteract faults in posture. Usually about six exer- 
cises are combined to form an exercise groun and are to be re- 
peated eight to sixteen times, each accordin<? to its difficulty 
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and the age of the pupils. In order to afford those exercising 
the possibility of executing the movements in suitable rhythm, 
it is recommended that not every individual repetition be exe- 
cuted with counting. In a trained class, if the exercise has 
been demonstrated and explained, the exercise is carried on 
freely until the teacher gives the command to stop. 

On account of their importance for the development of the 
heart and lungs, running exercises also belong to the regular 
work of every physical training period which is carried on in 
the open air. They, like the other popular games, are to be cul- 
tivated regularly and primarily in the more favorable seasons, 
but also in the winter if the weather permits. 

Exercises for skill on apparatus are carried on in all classes 
as group exercises. Herein the pupils are to be employed as 
continuously as possible, but an effort is to be made that the pu- 
pils learn to execute the simpler exercises with the right expendi- 
:ure of energy, with complete control of the body, and in good 
posture. 

While the simpler games, especially in the lower classes, make 
a happy ending of the physical training period, the large group 
and competitive games represent the chief part of the play after- 
loons. In addition, suitable posture exercises may also be 
indertaken on play afternoons, and wherever possible, running, 
jumping, and throwing exercises. 

In all exercises especial attention is to be given to breathing. 

11. Fundamentally, physical training is to be carried on in 
bhe open. If the gymnasium must be used, careful attention 
must be given to ventilation and cleanliness. 

12. Clothing for physical exercises is to be light and suitable 
and should adapt itself otherwise to the various seasons of the 
P'ear. 

13. Regular measurements, continued from year to year, 
f^hose results are made known, furnish great stimulation to the 
children to increase their records by conscientious practice. 
They also furnish the teacher a safe judgment concerning the 
physical development and ability of the individual children and 
provide him the standard for the condition and progress of his 
class. 

14. Competitive games and contests are an important edu- 
cative aid. The participation of the pupils is usually to be 
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limited to the very common summer festival (meet) and possibly 
to a meet under public auspices, as the National Junior Field 
Meet. The school meets should never dispense with gymnastic 
exercises. 


XVII. Class m Mothercraft 

SEE PLAN IV 

Aim 

The class in mothercraft is to train the girls for reasonable par- 
ticipation and creative cooperation in the organization of family 
life upon a sound, German, cultural basis, in that it trains the 
home-making and home-caring powers of the girls, introduces 
the girls through participation to practical activity and through 
concrete instruction to the work of the housewife and mother. 
It awakens in them the feeling that every woman is called to 
do her part in a constructive scheme of political economy. 

Program 

Not only the instruction in needlework and home economics, 
which is to be given more intensively, as well as the hygiene ap- 
pearing for the first time, but the whole work of the class, re- 
gardless of the general purposes to be fulfilled by it, is to be 
placed at the service of the aim indicated above. In this matter, 
the closest possible connection of the various fields of work is to 
be adhered to very carefully. The selection of the material has 
to be considered in the following fields especially : 

Eeligion: Eeligious life, social and charitable problems and 
organizations. 

Grennan: The German family as an agent of culture. Ger- 
man woman’s life and work; fairy tales and folk lore. 

History-Civics : Cross-sections from cultural history of 

family life and home economics; introduction to the duties of 
woman, woman’s rights in the public life, with special reference 
to the work in the community. 

Geography: The part of woman in German economic life. 

Arithmetic and home economics bookkeeping: Accounting of 
the household receipts and expenditures ; number as an economic 
unit; insurance and tax system; credit and savings. 

Music: Children’s round and folk songs. 

Physical training in connection with hygiene : Intensive study 
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of the training and care of the body, running games and folk 
dances. 

Gardening : Planting and care of a vegetable and flower gar- 
den for the needs of the household. 

The class in mothercraft is not to supplant the school for house- 
wives. The latter will receive its special problems and aims as 
a superstructure upon the middle school, especially upon the 
class in mothercraft. Wherever it is possible, it is to be fur- 
thered as a valuable type of school which is stiU in the stage 
of development. 



Seotioit III 


Suggestions eoe the Coueses of Study op the 
Secondary Schools op Prussia 

I 

INTEODUCTOET EEGULATION 
Min, Erl, vom 6 April, 1925 

The Prussian Ministry of State has given its approval on the 
basis of the decision of April 4, 1925, to the Suggestions for 
the Curricula of the Secondary Schools of Prussia. At this 
time I am having copies of the Suggestions forwarded to the 
Provincial School Boards. Prom Easter on these Suggestions 
come into operation for the instructional activity of all second- 
ary schools in Prussia. The programs announced in the Regula- 
tions of October 31, 1924, remain in force. Special regulations 
have been issued with reference to the programs of the Beform- 
gymnasium, the EeformreaZgymnasium with Latin from Enter- 
tertia on, and the Oberlyzeum of the BeformrealgymTiasium 
type. 

It is the duty of the school faculties within the current school 
year to organize, according to a temporary plan of work, the 
school’s activity in accordance with the sense of these Sugges- 
tions and to distribute the instructional material in such a way 
that adjustment to the new teaching objectives will be accom- 
plished, if possible, by Easter, 1926. In the course of the year 
1925-26 the faculties are to work out the courses of study for 
individual schools as required by the Suggestions and submit 
them for approval to the Provincial School Boards by Febru- 
ary 1, 1926. The Dezernenten of the individual institutions are 
to consider it their most important task to advise with the facul- 
ties in this work. The most important problems of curriculum 
construction should also be taken up for discussion at conferences 
of directors. Real progress will be achieved in this task by 
means of local or district teachers’ ^‘activity groups” {Arbeits- 
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gemeinschaften) organized by the different groups of teachers 
in the secondary schools. The Provincial School Boards likewise 
will encourage the exchange of school curricula, and so far as 
possible will make the work done at one school available for 
many schools. By June 1, 1926, I anticipate a report dealing 
with curriculum-making which will include some especially 
successful courses of study. By June 1, 1927, the Provincial 
School Boards will make extensive reports on the experience 
that has been gained up to that time in putting this reform into 
effect. 

I make the following special notations; 

1. As electives, the subjects which are in the curricula of 1901 
and 1908 are to be approved primarily. Thus in the Oym- 
nasium, Hebrew and the second modern foreign language, and 
also in the especially approved Beformgymnasmm, drawing 
from the UnterseJcunda on; in the Ee<jlgymna$ium and in the 
Oherrealschulen mechanical drawing; in the Oherrealschule'n 
and in the Oierlyzeen from Ohersekwda on Latin; in the Ly- 
zeum sewing in the TJntersehunda, The number of hours here- 
tofore available must not be exceeded in this matter. The 
regulations of the Order of February 16, 1925, with reference 
to Hebrew instruction in the Gymnasium and Latin in the O&er- 
realschule, dealing with the use of any remaining periods for 
this elective work, apply correspondingly to mechanical draw- 
ing instruction in the Bealgymnasien and the Oherreolschulen 
and to instruction in sewing. Whenever elective work in still 
other subjects is to be offered beyond that previously customary, 
my approval is to be secured. The courses of study for this 
elective instruction are to be worked out in the curricula of the 
schools. The principles of method of these Suggestions have 
corresponding application. 

2. W'ith reference to the instrumental music instruction, 
manual training, and gardening the regulations of the Minis- 
terial Decree of March 13, 1924, paragraph 4, apply to all sec- 
ondary schools. 

3. Since the negotiations with the ecclesiastical authorities 
of the Prussian National Church have not yet been concluded, 
I refrain from any changes in the courses of study for the 
Evangelical religious instruction. 

4. In reply to the fears frequently expressed that the ae- 
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tivity groups in philosophy might lead to the destruction of 
the pupils' religious view and their outlook upon life, I make 
it the earnest duty of the teachers in the sense of the Notes on 
Method) pages 326 ff., always to keep in mind that the unity of 
education in the religious-moral field must not be disturbed by 
the school, and that in view of the spiritual condition of our 
people, it cannot be the function of the public school to trans- 
mit to the pupils any definite philosophy of life. The right 
of the home and of the larger groups to which the pupil belongs 
the school must respect in all fields and thus protect the pupil 
against difficult inner struggles. 

5. The Fundamental Introductory EemarhS) the General 
Suggestions and the Notes on Method on the individual sub- 
jects, apply equally to the Deutsche Oberschulen and the Auf- 
hauschulen, as well as do the objectives in music, sewing, and 
physical training. Otherwise the Suggestions for a Curriculum 
for the Deutsche Oberschulen and the Aufhatischvlen, March 13, 
1924, remain effective. Through the flexibility of the regulations 
of these Suggestions, the organization of a common lower section 
of the Deutsche Oberschule, the Oberrealschule, the Eeformreal- 
gymnasium and the Oberlyzeum in classes Sexta to Quarta will 
be easy to organize. With reference to the reduction in number 
of hours in the natural sciences in the Deutsche Oberschule, the 
distribution of hours from Vntersekunda on is to be arranged 
as follows: 

U n, Physics, first semester, 2 hours. 

U n, Chemistry, both semesters, 2 hours. 

XT n, Biology, second semester, 2 hours. 

0 n, Physics and Chemistry, each, 2 hours. 

U I and 0 1, Physics during the whole year, 2 hours each. 

Biology, first semester, each year, 2 hours. 

Chemistry, second semester, each year, 2 hours. 

The programs of the Deutsche Oberschulen must take this 
arangement of hours into consideration when the course of 
study is drawn up. 



n 

DECREES DEALING WITH THE CURRICULA 
1. Elective IisrsTBUCTioisr ^ 

In the introduction of the new time-tables the elective in- 
struction in Hebrew is especially to be taken adavantage of. 

There are, however, no objections to be raised against 
using any of the remaining hours which are available for elec- 
tive instruction, wherein especial regard is to be paid to Hebrew 
in the Gymnasium and to Latin in the Oherrealschtde and the 
Oherlyzeum, since these subjects are of importance for voca- 
tional preparation. 

2. Program of the Repoemgymnasium ^ 

The program of the Reformyymnasium, which has been as- 
pecially authorized, is from Sexta to Quarta (VI to IV) that 
of the Beformrealgymnasium, from Unt&rtertia on that of the 
GymnasiaZ-S tudienamstalt. 

The special music instruction approved from TJnterieriia on 
disappears. The hours thus set free, in counterbalancing the 
larger demands for total hours in the lower section, are to be 
distributed in Ohersehunda as follows : German receives one (1) 
additional hour a week in Ohersehunda, and in Untertertia 
(U III) to TJntersehunda (U II) each, one (1) more hour a 
week is given to Latin, which drops one (1) hour each week in 
Oherprima. 

Thus results the following program of the Beformgymnasium. 

^Min» Brians vom 16. Februar 1925 — Till 191. 

* 2£vn. Mrlass vom IJ^. Mars 1925 — Zf II 4 OO.I. 
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PROGEAM OF THE BEF0BMGYM:N’ASIUM 


SUBJBCTS 

VI to IV as in 
the Reform- 
realgymnasi- 

um and Ober- 

realschule 

um 

Dili 

UII 

on 

tJI 

OI 

Total 

Beligion 

6 

2 

2 

2 

o 


2 

18 

German 

16 

4 

4 

3 

4 


3 

37 

Latin 


8 

8 

7 

6 


5 

40 

Greek 




8 

8 

8 

8 

32 

Modern Foreign Lan- 









guage 

18 

3 

3 


2 


2 

! 32 

History 

4 

2 

2 


2 


3 

17 

Geography 

6 

1 

1 


1 


1 

12 

Mathematics 

13 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

33 

Natural Sciences 

6 

2* 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

! 18 

Drawing 

6 

2 

2 





i 10 

Singing 

4 







4 










Total 

79 

28 

28 

30 

30 

29 

29 

253 


To these are to be added the same hours as in the other regular schools 
for boys. 


3. The EefobmrealiGymnasium with Latin prom XJnteeteetia 

ON AND THE ObERLYZEUM OP THE REPOBMREAIi- 
GYMNASIUM TyPE ® 

Upon request I will approve in exceptional cases the following 
variations from the programs of my decree of October 31, 1924 : 

1. See my decree of March 14, 1925, concerning the programs 
of the Beformgymnasium which have been especially authorized. 

2. In the Beformrealgymnasmm, according to the following 
regulations, Latin can be begun in U III. It receives, then, the 
number of hours provided for the normal type of school in the 
second foreign language, the latter that of the Latin. Only in 
JJnterierii<i does French surrender an hour to Latin. 

Before the presentation of requests for approval of the spe- 
cial form of the Befaf*mre(dgymiiasium, the Provincial School 
Boards will be required to determine and carefully express in 
their reports whether this deviation from the regular sequence 
of languages actually accords with the special educational needs. 
In schools which must reckon with a rather heavy elim i nation 
from Untersekunda, it will generally be more to the purpose 
for the pupils who are willing to be content with the certificate 

Brlass vom SI, Mars 19S5, V II 777, 1, 
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for Ohersekunda to have studied a modern foreign language 
for three years. Likewise it is of greatest importance for pre- 
paratory schools (six-year types) which send their pupils to 
a full (nine-year) school that this transfer should not ensue 
until UnterseJcimda, Through the normal form of the Reform- 
reolgymnasium, access to Untersekunda of schools with the 
language-history basis, as well as the transfer to the Oherreal- 
schtUe organized upon the mathematics-natural-science basis, 
wiU be opened up to boys and girls from middle schools, from 
so-called Rektoratsclmleny and also in many cases from Lyzeen. 
This opportunity probably disappears if Latin is introduced 
in Untertertia. However, consideration for such transfer is 
more important than the wishes of the individual school, 
whether they are expressed by the faculty or are represented by 
the parents' council. Again, the modern foreign language 
with which the Reformrealgymnasium in question begins is 
not without importance. In general, from instruction begun 
in Vntersekv/nda it is in English alone that results may be ex- 
pected that promote the educational purpose of this modern lan- 
guage type of school. Fundamentally, therefore, the prerequisite 
of beginning Latin in XJTitertertia is that French will be studied 
as the first foreign language. 

The educational purpose of this Reformrealgymnasium is just 
the same as that of the regular type. To this point in the or- 
ganization of the curricula of the schools careful attention must 
be paid in determining the standard and in distributing the 
subject matter in Latin as weU. as in English. Latin 
instruction in both Tertien cannot be combined with that of 
a Reformrealgymnasial division which may be in the school. 

3. In addition to the BealgymnasiaX Studienanstalt in the 
sense of B 5 of the programs of October 31, 1924,^ I also 
authorize in girls' schools the curriculum of the Reformreal- 
gymnasiiim as given in AH 1. However, it can only be so 
introduced that classes VI to 0 III correspond essentially to 
those of the Oherlyzeum. Music must be organized as in the 
boys' schools. 

Applications are to be supported from the points of view set 
forth in paragraph 2 and laid before me for decision. This 
form can come in question only for full (nine-year) schools 

*See page 312. 
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and only then when for special reasons value is placed upon 
the more intensive study of Latin in the four upper classes. 

4. In the Oberlyzeum (B 2 and B 3 of the programs of 
October 31, 1924) opportunity will be given for the study of 
Latin as an elective. 



m 

TIME-SCHEDULES FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

A PUNDAMENTAIi SOHOOIiS FOB BOYS 
I, Institutions with JJatin as Fundamental Foreign Language 
1. GYUNASrOM 


SUBJBCT 

VI 

V 

IV 



U II 

O II 

UI 

OI 

Total 

BeHgion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

German 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

31 

Latin 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

5 

5 

5 


53 

Greek 

, , 


, , 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


36 

Modem Foreign 











Xianguage .... 

, , 

, . 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

15 

History and Civics 


1 


2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

19 

Geography 

2 

2 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bll 

12 

Mathematics .... 

4 

4 ! 


3 

3 

4 




33 

Natural Sciences. 

2 

2 


2 

2 

2 

2J 


Ml 

18 

Drawing 

2 

2 


2 

2 



n 

HI 

14 

Musdc 

2 

2 








4 










HI 


Total 

26 

26 

27 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

253 


In the Gymnasium, with reference to optional instruction, the week-hours 
which have hitherto been used for Greek in XT ID to TJ D are assigned so 
as to give 2 hours each year to the modem foreign language already begun 
in lY and 4 hours to the second modem foreign language. 


=^Two hours every two weeks. 
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2. Eealgymnashim 


Ncmbek of Hours in Ci^ss 


Subject 

VMV 
as in 
Oym- 
muitfm 
(com- 
mon 
founda- 
tion) 

um 

om 

UII 

Oil 

1 

01 

Total 

Beligion 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

German 

12 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

31 

Latin 

21 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

41 » 

First Modem 









Foreign Lan- 











3 

4 

4 

4 

4[3] 

<0 

1 — 

4[3] 

27[24] * 

Second Modem 









Foreign Lan- 









gnage 

. . 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3[4] 

3 [4] 

20[23] * 

History (Cfivics) 

3 


H 

3 

3 

3 

3 

20 

Geography .... 

6 

2 J 

1/ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

13 

Mathematics • . 

12 

4 ' 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

36 

Natural Sci- 


1 







ences 

6 

2 

2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

25 

Drawing 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Music 

d 







4 










Total 

79 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

29 

253 


^In a Iteaigy‘mn(i 9 ium, which is not connected with a Qymna^ium, Latin 
receives 6 hours In IV, the first modem foreign language 4 hours, so that total 
hours for Latin will be 40, and for the first modem foreign language, 28 (25). 
^The figures in brackets apply, when English is the first modem language. 
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11, Institution icith a Modem Foreign Language as Fundamental Language 

1. RErOEtMKEALGYMITASnrM 


No. OF Houes in C?LASS 



6 5 5 3 


6 6 6 5 5 4 4[3] 4[3] 4[3] 44[41]^ 


Kellgion 

German 

Iiatin 

First Modern 
Foreign Lan- 
guage 

Second Modern| 

Foreign Lan- 

gnage 5 5 4 

History (Civics) .. 1 3 31 3| 3 

Geography 2 2 2 2j Ij 1 

3Iathematics ... 4 4 5 4 4 4 

Natnral Sciences 2 2 2 2 3 3 


O II U I O I Total 


2 2 2 2 2 78 


:} ?} 


4 3 [4] 8[4] 3 [4] 23 [26]= 

3 3 3 3 22 

1 1 1 1 13 


Drawing 
Mnsic .* 


2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
2 2 


1 4 1 4 X 4 1 37 
J3/3/3/2a 


26 26 27 28 29 30 30 29 


iThe figures set in brackets apply when English is the first modem language. 


2. Obebbealschulb 



Beligion 10 ^ ^ 3 2 18 

German 22 5 4 4 4 37 

First Modem Foreign 

I^gnage 28 3 3 3 3 40 

Second Modem For- 


eign Langtxage 10 3 3 3 I 3 22 


History (Chvics) 10 3 3 3 3 23 


Geography 9 2 1 1 1 14 


Matheanatics 21 5-f-l* 5-f-l* 5 5 43 

Natural Science * .... 11 6 6 6 6 35 

Drawing 10 2 2 2 2 18 

1£i28IjC ••«•••••••••• 4 •• >• •• 4 


Total 135 30 30 29 29 253 


^ One hour each in U II and O II is devoted to descrlptiTe geometry. 

* Beaiedhylen ean increase Gennan and a modem forel^ language each 1 
hoar, and decrease mathematies and natural sciences each 1 hour. 
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3, Deutsche Oberschulb 


NtraiBEB or Hours in Class 


Subject 

Vl-IVas 
in Reform- 
realgym- 
fiaeium 
and Obcr- 
realschule 

UIII 

Dili 

UII 

on 

UI 

01 

y 

Total 

Religion 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

German 

16 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

44 

History (Civics) . 

4 

3 

3 

2+1 

4 

! 3+1 

3+1 

25 

Geography 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Mathematics .... 

13 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

37 

Natural Science . 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

30 

First Foreign Lan- 









guage 

18 

6 

6 

4 

4[3] 

4[3] 

4[3] 

46 [43] " 

Second Foreign 









Language 

, , 

. • 

. . 

4 

3[4] 

3[4] 

3 [4] 

13[16]* 

Drawing 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 


2 

18 

hCnsni*. , T ' r T - ‘ - 

4 







4 










Total 

79 

28 



30 

29 

29 

253 


' The figures set in brackets apply when the second foreign language is Latin 
or French. 


To the preceding programs under A I-II, four hours of physical training 
are added for each class from VI to 01. Two of these hours are com- 
monly to be used in gynmastics, and two hours in action games out-of-doors 
(on afternoons when there is no school). The pupils are equally required to 
pursue both types of physical training. In so far as the action games 
cannot be carried on out-of-doors during the colder seasons of the year, 
the hours set aside for them are to be utilized in gymnastics or in other 
suitable methods of physical training. For the administration of this 
regulation enough sections in gymnastics and play are to be formed so 
that instructional provision of twenty-four hours a week results in a fully 


developed school* 

For example: 

7 sections in gynmasties, 2 honrs each. 14 hours 

5 sections in play, 2 hours each 10 hours 

Total 24 hours 

IV-OI, Music 4 hours 

For ^ ^free activity groups ^ ' of the upper section * . . 6 hours 

Total 34 hours 


* In a iMurtially developed school 16 hours a week ; for example, 5 sections In 
gymnastic and 3 sections in play, — total 16 hours. ..... .. 

«This is not offered ia a partiaily developed school, so that instructional 
provision of 166 hours a week results. 
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EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA 

B. FTIN'DAMBNTAL SCHOOLS TOE GIBLS 
1. Lyzbdm 


Ndmbeb op Hocbs in Class 


Subject 

VI 1 

V 

rv 

um 

om 

UII 

Total 1 

Ullb 

Beligion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 , 

a 

German 

First Modern For- 

5 

1 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

i 

27 

4 

eign Language . . . 
Second Modem For- 

6 j 

5 

5 

4 

3 

4 , 

27 

2 

eign Language . . . 

•• 1 

.. 1 

. . 

4 

4 

4 

12 

2 

History (Ciyics) ... 


1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

11 

3 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

2 

Mathematics ....... 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

24 

1 3 

Natural Science .... 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

14 

3 

Drawing 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

13 

2* 

Music 

2 

2 

1* 

1 

1 

1 

8 

2* 

Total 

25 

25 

26 

27 

i 27 

29 

159 

1 26 


To the program of studies are added: 

In each class from YI to Om, 2 hours sewing^ TJIIb, 


4 hours sewing.* Total 10(14) hours 

In each class from VI to U II, 4 hours physical train- 
ing (see A) * Total 16 


26(30) hours 

^ChHibining of classes is permitted from IV on, except that the total number 
of hours must not be lessened. 

*The 3 hours set a^de for sewing, drawing, and music can be distributed 
differently in U Ilb. 


2. Obeeltzkum 


Numbeb op Houes in Class 


Subject 

Lyzeum 

Vito 

UII 

on 

UI 

01 

Total 

Beligion 

12 

2 

3 

3 

20 

German 

27 

4 

4 

4 

39 

First Modem Foreign Language. 

27 

4 

4 

4 

39 

Second Modem Foreign Language 

12 

4 

4 

4 

24 

History (Civics) 

11 

3 

3 

3 

20 

Geography 

12 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Mathematics 

24 

4 

4 

4 

36 

Natural Science 

14 

3 

3 

3 

23 

Drawing 

12 

2 

2 

2 

j 

18 

Music 

8 


2 


10 

Total 4 ... • 

159 

28 

1 

!' 29 1 

+ 2 

1 29 

.. J 

247 
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3. ObEELYZETJM SiMILAS to OBESaEALSCHULE 


Ncmbeii of Houes in Class 


Subject 

Lvzeum 

Vito 

UII 

on 

UI 

OI 

Total 

Eeligion 

12 

2 

2 

2 

18 

German 

27 

4 

4 

4 

39 

First Modern Foreign Language. 

27 

3 

3 

3 

36 

Second Modem Foreign Language 

12 

3 

3 

3 

21 

History (Civics) 

11 

3 

3 

3 

20 

Geography 

12 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Mathematics 

24 

5 

5 

5 

39 

NTatural Science 

14 

4 

5 

5 

28 

Drawing 

12 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Music 

S 


g 


10 

Total 

159 

28 

29 

+ 2 

29 

j 

247 


4. Deutsche Obebschujus 


Number of Hocbs in Class 


Subject 

hy- 

zeum 

Vito 

IV 

Dill 

OIII 

UII 

Oil 

UI 

01 

Total 

Beligion 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 i 

2 

18 

German 

15 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

43 

First Foreign Lan- 









guage 

16 

5 

5 

3 

4[33 

4[3] 

4[3] 

41[38]» 

Second Foreign 









Language 

• • 

. . 

. . 

4 

3 [4] 

3 [4] 

3[4] 

13[161 * 

History (Civics) . 

4 

3 1 

3 

2+1 

4 

3+1 

3+1 

25 

Geography 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Mathematics .... 

12 

4 

4 

® X 

4 

4 

4 

35 

Natural Science . . 

6 

4 

4 

4 / 

4 

4 

4 

30 

Drawing 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Music 

5 

1 

1 

1 


""b 


10 

Total 

76 

28 

28 

29 

30 , 

I 29 

29 

251 











iThe figures In tlie brackets apply wben the second foreign language is 

Latin or French. See note on A 113 
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5, Eealgtmnasiale Stchdienanstalt 


Numbbb of Houbs in Class 


Subject 

Ly~ 

setim 

Vito 

IV 

D in 

om 

trii 

on 

B 

OI 

Total 

Eeligion 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

German 

15 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

36 

Latin 

• , 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

28 

Eirst Modern Eor- 









eign Language . . . 

16 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

36 

Second Modem Eor- 









eign Ijanguage . * . 

. . 

• m 

. . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

16 

History (Cmcs) ... 

4 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

20 

Geography 

6 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

Mathematics 

12 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

36 

Katnral Science .... 

6 

2 

1 2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

21 

Drawing 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Music 

5 

1 

1 

1 




10 

Total 

76 

28 

28 

1 

29 

1 

30 1 

1 1 

29 

251 


6. GTMNASIAUI SrUBEENANSTALT 


NuMBm OF Hottbs in Class 


1 

SCBJTCT 

Ly^ 

zeum 

Vito 

IV 

Din 

OIII 

1 

UII 1 

Oil 

UI : 

OI 

Total 

Eeligion 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

German i 

15 

4 

4 1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

35 

Latin 

, , 

7 


6 

6 

6 

6 

as 

Greek 

. . 

• • 


8 

8 

8 

- 8 

32 

Modern Foreign 



HpH 






Language 

16 

3 


2 

2 

2 

2 

30 

History (Civics) ... 

4 

2 


2 

2 

2 

3 

17 

Geography 

6 

1 

|B9 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

M . 

12 

/ ^ 


3 

3 

3 

3 

32 

Hatnral Seience .... 

6 

L 2 


2 

2 

2 

2 

18 

Drawing 

6 

2 


•• 

•• 

-• 

. . 

10 

Mnsio 

5 

1 




3 


9 

Total No. of Hotors 

76 

28 

28 

29 

29 1 29 
+ 2 

30 

251 
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To the programs of study, B 2 and 3, the following hours are added : 

VI-0 1, each 4 hours physical training (see under A) Total.... 24 hours 
For ''free activity groups'’ of the upper section. Total 6 hours 
VT-O ±11, each 2 hours sewing Total. ... 10 hours 


Total. ... 40 hours 

To the programs of study B 4-6, the following hours are added: 

VT-O I, each 4 hoxirs physical training (see under A) Total.... 24 hours 
For '‘free activity groups" of the upper section, Total 6 hours 
VI-IV, each 2 hours sewing Total 6 hours 


Total. ... 36 hours 


C. AUFBAirSCHtTLEX 

1. With the Goal or the Beittschb Oberschule 


or Hours ik Ciass 


SUBJICCT 



uin 



on 

UI 

OI 

Total 

Religion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

German 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

28 

History (Civics) 

3 

3 

2+1 

4 

3+1 

3+1 

21 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Mathematics 

5 

5 

4 

4 

4 

4 

26 

Natural Sciences 

4 

4 

4 

5 

5 

5 

27 

First foreign language^. 


mm 

5[4] 

4[3] 

4[3] 

4[3] 

31 [27] 

Second foreign language ^ 



4[5] 

3[4] 

3[4] 

3[43 

13 [17] 

Drawing 

B 

B 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

Total No. of Hours . . 

! 30 

30 

31 

31 

30 

30 

182 


* Hours in brackets apply when French or Latin is second foreign language. 
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EDUCATION IN PRUSSIA 
2. TTith the Goal of the Oberrealschule 


XcMBEE OF Hours in Class 


Subject 

TJIII 

oin 

un 

on 

UI 

Ol 

Total 

Religion 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

German 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

24 

History (Civics) 

3 

3 

2-1 

3 

3 

3 

18 

Geography 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

9 

Mathematics 

6 

® 1 

5 

5 

5 

5 

32 

Natural Sciences 

4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

6 

30 

ilrst foreign language ^ 

7 ! 

mm 

4 

4 

4[3] 

4[5] 

30[28] 

Second foreign language * 

. . { 

M 

5 

4 

3 [4] 

3 [4] 

15[17] 

Drawing 

2 

B 

2 

2 

2 

i . - 

2 

12 

Total No. of Hours . . 

30 

30 

31 

31 

30 

30 

|182 


» Hours In brackets apply when the second foreign language is French. 


To these tables are to be added : — 


TJ III-O I, each 4 hours physical training (see A) 

U nr-0 I, iTusic 

Free activity group in upper section .... 


Total,... 16 hours 
Total.... 16 hours 
Total. ... 6 hours 


Total. ... 30 hours 

























IV 

SUGGESTIONS POE THE COURSES OP STUDY 

1. The suggestions for the courses of study of the Prussian 
secondary schools are based on the memorandum of the Prussian 
Ministry of Science, Art, and Popular Education which dealt 
with the 2^ew Regulation of the Prussian Secondary School 
System (page 299). The task newly assigned to the secondary 
school, since the appearance of this memorandum, of giving pre- 
paratory education to the elementary school teachers, and also 
of taking over the responsibility for all popular education, had 
already been considered in the preparation of this memorandum. 

2. The most important point of view for these suggestions 
is the organization of the secondary schools within the Ein- 
heitsschule and the preservation of German cultural unity in 
the diversity of the secondary school system. The subjects 
which impart German culture stand therefore as core subjects in 
all secondary schools. The central position of the core subjects 
assures the inner articulation of the secondary school with the 
Valksschide and of the secondary- schools with one another. 

3. The special purpose assigned to each type of school gives 
a special place to the subjects characteristic of it which define 
the peculiar objectives for its entire activity. These character- 
istic subjects perform this work in cooperation primarily with 
the core subjects, but at the same time in accordance with the 
peculiar claims of their objectives as academic subjects. 

4. The educational and cultural work to be accomplished 
by the secondary schools makes an organic coordination of all 
subjects necessary, since education from the point of view of 
national consciousness, the state, sense of law, and community 
life, for community education in all fields of life and harmonious 
development of personality are only possible in a common edu- 
cational activity reaching out over the individual subjects of 
instruction. 

5. The Arheitsgemeinschaft (activity group) of the teachers 
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required for this purpose, through consideration of the 
special cultural position of the community, of the character- 
istics of the people, and of the educational possibiHties of the 
loeaUty, will be able to place on the individual schools special 
stamp* which will be in keeping with the highly differentiated 
variety of life in Germany. 

6. The courses of study to be drafted on the basis of 
these suggestions must be so flexibly organized that the choice 
of the instructional materials makes possible adaptation to the 
peculiar gifts of the teacher, to the direction of the vario^ 
interests in the several years, and to the varying capacities 
of the pupils. In this way teaching objectives which have been 
postponed in one year may come into their own in another year ; 
at the same time the danger of one-sidedness and formalism will 
be avoided, 

7. The organization of the educational work on the basis 
of adolescent psychology demands in education and in instruc- 
tion a constant consideration of the differences between the 
QATPQ and a consideration of the steps in their development and 
of their characteristic peculiarities. In the nine-year course 
of the secondary school, classes VI and V comprise the period 
of childhood (period of primary experience) ; IV to U II the 
age of boyhood and girlhood (period of intuitive knowledge), 
0 II to 0 I the age of maturity (period of reflective thinking). 

8. In all classes or levels the special gifts of the pupils are 
to be promoted and cultivated. Still it must not be overlooked 
that it is essential to meet justifiable demands in those subjects 
which cause the pupils difficulty if deficiencies and weak- 
nesses which are present are to be overcome by energy and 
persistence. Premature surrender here is just as harmful as 
premature consideration of the demands of a particular voca- 
tion. For this reason the free activity periods are to be organ- 
ized for the upper section only. 

9. As oi^anic parts of the German Einheitssehide the uni- 
versities have the right to demand that the secondary schools 
send them suitable pupils for academic training. In the divers- 
ity of branches of study, however, the university entrance cer- 
tificate to be issued by the secondary schools can refer only 
to the ability to do academic scientific work which has been 
acquired at these schools. Special knowledge going beyond this 
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in most cases must be afforded by tbe universities themselves 
on their own responsibility. 

GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 

1. Flexibility. In order to assure the same stage of accom- 
plishment in the different schools and in order to make possible 
the transfer from one school to another, the yearly objectives 
worked out in these Suggestims are compulsory. But in the 
choice of materials these Suggestions allow the courses of study of 
the schools a large degree of freedom. The attempt to master 
all of the subject matter, which has been presented in the 
Suggestions solely as guides in the year’s work of the class 
concerned, would stand therefore in sharpest contradiction to 
the spirit of the entire instructional reform. 

2. Concentration. The result of the instructional reform 
will quite essentially depend on whether it is possible in actual 
practice to modify the ever-recurring demand for concentration. 
The surrender of the idea of complete mastery of subject mat- 
ter and of Schulze’s conception of general training creates the 
external possibilities of such a realization. The educational 
unity of all schools in German culture affords the ideal goal 
for this unified instructional activity. The special task set for 
each type of school and the consequent grouping of subjects 
make, however, the objectives of this concentration character- 
istically different in every type of school. The stronger em- 
phasis of the educational objective, the adoption as an aim of 
the harmonious development of personality, the demands of 
national, civic, and art education, and philosophical penetra- 
tion affecting the several subjects require, in contrast to the for- 
mer emphasis on subject matter, the coordination of the whole 
into an integrated instruction. The lack of relationship of the sub- 
jects, the excess of motives contending against one another, not 
only result in an overburdening of the pupils intellectually but 
also undermine the unity of the instructional purpose of the 
teaching staff. 

The variety of the aims set up for the secondary school de- 
mands in every ease pedagogical consideration as to how the 
principle of concentration can adapt itself to these different 
aims. In the whole objective of a class it will be necessary to 
fix the special work assigned to each individual subject and 
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also set the time for its accomplishment. Indeed, the work 
set aside for a single subject frec^uently needs assistance from 
other subjects ; thus the development of high points and connec- 
tions will be truly successful only if all subjects perta inin g 
thereto will unite in a division and in a community of labor. 
The same holds true for the situation where the teachers as a 
working group desire to develop a definite, concrete life cycle 
into a well-rounded presentation. Time must be arranged for 
one of the larger objectives assigned to a single subject in such' 
a way that integrated instructional activity may be made pos- 
sible, either by the teacher for a period of time using the 
hours which he has for the various other subjects for this one 
task, or by exchanging hours with other teachers. 

While a number of subjects for the sake of their technical 
objectives will for the time being have to subordinate the con- 
sideration of concentration to the individual claims of the 
subject, the work to be accomplished in German KvMw by the 
different cultural subjects must always be considered as a unity. 
This unity in fact keeps everything in the school related which 
has exist^ together in the life of our people and which in its 
entirety makes up the spirit of an age. In this manner, in- 
deed, can the important epochs of our past be brought into 
view, and only if all subjects contribute to such a cross-section 
through the epochs involved (cross-section instruction). In 
cases where great cross-sections of life, such as home, country, 
ancient world, are assigned to classes for their special educa- 
tional problem, then all subjects as far as possible must serve this 
larger objective by tying up with this central purpose. Where 
certain subjects cannot contribute to such a large project, they 
must try at least within their subject group to unify their work 
from a technical point of view. 

Concentration during the yearns work of a class must lead 
neither to the point where material related according to the 
natural organization of a single subject is separated nor to the 
point where the pupils through exhausting activity are surfeited 
with one and the same field of work. In many cases, there- 
fore, this integration will be taken up effectively only in the 
work of later classes by renewing once more earlier interests 
in the various subjects. It would mean the mechanization of 
the principle of integration if one merely attempted to satisfy it 
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by cboosing the time for the treatment. The development of 
contrasts can also serve the integration of instruction. 

The development of these ideas will be salutary for the sec- 
ondary school, then, if the principle of integration is not over- 
strained; for an integrated instruction which puts an end to 
the indi%udual claims of subjects is not in harmony with the 
objectives of the secondary school. The idea of integration has 
here its natural limits in the law of progress characteristic of 
each subject. 

3. Activity Instruction (Arbcitsnnterricht) . The instruc- 
tion is fundamentally “activity instruction.” It demands from 
the teacher that he, in the selection of material, never consider 
solely the transmission of knowledge as the purpose of his work, 
but that he be sure what powers of the pupil can be developed 
and increased by the school activity, especially independence 
of judgment, disposition, imagination, and will. The principle 
of “activity instruction” renders it necessary to organize the 
class activity into a community of activity of the pupils in a 
mutual give and take under the direction of the teacher. It is a 
question of giving this work a direction which is appropriate 
at once to the nature of the pupil and to the educational 
objective of the school. To bridge the natural gap between 
the acquisition of definite knowledge, without which higher in- 
tellectual activity is not possible, and the acquisition of the 
ability to do independent work, without which knowledge re- 
mains unproductive, is the earnest and great purpose of “activity 
instruction.” 

What forms of activity instruction are to be applied at times 
depends upon the nature of the material and the intellectual 
maturity of the pupil. However, in all class levels the pupil 
will have to acquire a purposeful technique of work. The selec- 
tion of content may often depend on the suitability of the matter 
concerned for special methods of activity. 

The success of the “activity instruction” will depend essen- 
tially upon the organization of the class activity in the division 
of labor and in cooperative work. The various home tasks 
assigned the individual pupils must serve the common purpose of 
the class. Reports on the progress of an instructional period, the 
discussion of which is a valuable form of review, have often 
proved fruitful in this sense. 
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As great provision as possible is to be afforded in activity 
instruction for questioning by the pupils for the purpose of 
clarification, intensification, and further discussion. Errors 
will then be avoided, if the pupils are enlightened about the ob- 
ject of the work which they have to do, since the joyous co- 
operation of the pupils is generally far increased, when the 
purpose and the meaning of the work demanded of them are ex- 
plained, and if from time to time they are allowed to cooperate 
in the selection of materials and purposes. With the more ma- 
ture pupils the whole educational activity carried on by them 
and for them is to be discussed from higher points of view. 

The pupils’ power of imagination and work will be especially 
developed if their characteristic gifts, for example, manual dex- 
terity, imagination, inventive faculty, skill in expression and 
representation, are taken into account in their home work and 
in class instruction. 

If the pupils as members of an activity group” are trained 
in all parts of school to act independently and upon their own 
initiative, they will mature to the point of being able in the 
upper classes upon their own responsibility to apply methods 
of work to materials which they themselves have chosen. In 
this mastery of simpler scientific procedures they will at the 
same time produce proof of ability to enter the university. 

4. Home Work. “Activity instruction” of itself wiU sim- 
pli^ and perfect the home work, for it will overcome the di- 
versity of supervised tasks and the preponderance of pure 
memoriter work and will bring home work and school activity 
into a more intimate relationship. The reform of the home 
work is to increase the efBciency of the pupil and to avoid, as 
much as possible, the feeling of being overworked, which is not 
always due to the mere amount of work to be done. 

The lack of interest so often connected with home work was 
occasioned formerly by its exaggerated value in the whole esti- 
mate of the child, especially when only the home work was 
counted as the basis for the certificate. The rating of the pupil 
even for the certificate will, indeed, have to be based upon all of 
his performances in instruction, which, to be sure, cannot be 
rendered in terms of marks in one period when the whole class is 
working together. 

The teacher must consider training in method of doing home 
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work as an essential part of his instructional activity. Only 
in school can the technique of this activity be made the pupil’s 
own, as, for example, the technique of learning by heart, of the 
preparation of foreign language reading materials, of the index, 
of collecting materials, of observation, and the correct use of 
auxiliary materials. 

Further, the teacher will have to decide in which cases the 
school work is to take precedence over the home work, and the 
group activity’’ precedence over the individual work of the 
pupil at home. The teacher must watch that the class com- 
munity” and the authority of the teacher increase the per- 
formance of work especially with young children; that, like- 
wise real learning, practice, strengthening of bonds, review, 
often must be reserved for school work, while home work should 
provide opportunity for the development of the imagination, 
the power of association, and independent reflection. 

Of course the sure acquisition of all grades of memoriter ma- 
terial essential to later instruction and to life is necessary ; espe- 
cially in this work is the power of retention in the period of 
childhood to be employed. The more that this memory work 
appears to the child as an activity of his own, undertaken of 
his own free will, so much the more will his feeling of ire- 
sponsibility grow. Through this free choice of memory material, 
for example, in German poetry, the joy of learning can be still 
more increased. 

In the lower and middle sections a rigidly organized and 
executed activity instruction will so strain the powers of the 
youthful mind that only such home work should be assigned as 
is essential to instruction. Also, in the upper section the chief 
part of the work is to be done in school; however, here, and 
of course to an increasing degree, home work leading to inde- 
pendence must be demanded, the inner value of which can be 
discussed with the pupils themselves and in which consideration 
can be paid to a great degree to the interests and personal in- 
clinations of the individual pupils. 

The home work must grow out of the instruction and its re- 
sults must be made valuable to the pupils by discu^on before 
the whole class. Home work in which this is not possible, or the 
testing of which shortens the time of the instruction excessively, 
is to be avoidedi 
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Special tasks set for individual pupils, -which “activity in- 
struction’’ makes necessary, will develop a feeling for the 
value of the work more easily than if the work is undertaken 
of their own free will. Only in this manner is a moral value pos- 
sible for home work; to a certain degree this applies to such 
activities as are performed in the service of the community life 
of the school. In these activities also such talents of the pupils 
will come into their own, which, as manual dexterity and ar- 
tistic talents, other-wise very easily were allowed to remain idle 
during school life. 

5. Written Class Exercises. According to the necessities of 
“activity instruction,’’ which correspond throughout to the 
ideas underlying the so-called Decree on Themes {Exfemporale- 
Erlass) of October 21, 1911, the written class work must grow 
organically out of the instruction and must be related to the 
regular class exercises. In this manner the written class exercises 
lose essentially their character as examinations. Therefore, only 
such assignments should be made as an average pupil can really 
perform in the given time, but which, however, call for a cer- 
tain independence. Then these exercises wiE no longer be an 
oppressive burden to the pupil but will bring him the pleasure 
of success, klinor written exercises in the class as preparation 
for the major class exercises are indispensable. Their perusal 
■will often give the teacher better indications of the ability of 
the pupils than the infrequent, comprehensive exercises. The 
further special preparations and reviews, still somewhat neces- 
sarj' for the work in class, must in no case be assigned for home 
work; they are essentially to be taken up in class because they 
could easily lead to overloading. 

Only occasionally will the -written class exercises serve as 
examinations, and even then the mechanical addition of errors 
without reference to the effort put into the work must not alone 
be decisive in the judgment rendered. 

An examination of the work, which estimates the presence or 
absence of effort, will frequently be preferable to a mathematical 
judgment arrived at by the customary marks. In the lower and 
middle classes this can generally be done quickly. However, the 
exercises of the more mature pupils -will demand a more exhaus- 
tive examination which will, by its form, call the attention of the 
pupil to the importance of his work. In the reports where a 
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pupil’s written work is to be marked by way of exception this 
judgment must be based not only upon the few written exercises 
but must consider all of his written work. 

As far as possible in the class exercises the same helps 
(texts, dictionaries, tables, and formula) should be at the dis- 
posal of the more mature pupils as those which they have been 
trained to use constantly in their home work. 

If the teacher, in examining the notebooks, should see that 
he has overestimated the ability of his class, he will then need 
to set a new exercise of a more suitable nature and in general 
entirely reject the judgment based upon the first work. 

6. The Free- Activity Groups^^ (Freie Arbeitsgemei'nschaf- 
ten ) . The hours set aside in the program for free-activity groups 
will serve for deepening and enlarging the educational work to 
be performed by the type of school in question. They are, there- 
fore, not to be used for elective instruction or for subjects not 
taken care of in the curriculum. Nor must they be used to 
increase the weekly hours definitely prescribed for all in the 
course of study, since participation in them must be absolutely 
voluntary. The point of departure, therefore, in their organiza- 
tion is essentially to be found in the interests of the pupils. All 
subjects of instruction of the type of school in question can be 
considered in this connection. It will be the duty of the faculty 
to take care that within one school year as many subjects as 
possible are included in this free activity of groups. It is accord- 
ingly desirable that the hours available be redistributed at least 
every half-year. In this distribution the program of work fixed 
for the whole year will be appropriately considered. But in 
every case, on account of its importance an activity group of one 
hour a week throughout the whole year should be arranged for 
reading in philosophy except as the Provincial School Board 
believes that for administrative reasons this ought to be post- 
poned for a period of time. The ^‘activity groups” in philosophy 
•will seek to establish special relationships to the courses charac- 
teristic of the individual types of schools. 

The regular curricular-activity groups will frequently stimu- 
late student societies {Schiilervereine) , They will indeed not 
make unnecessary in any way the voluntary work already being 
done by many teachers with groups of pupils. 

7. Teachers^ Activity Gro%p/^ The reorganization upon 
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the educational and instructional principles of the s^ool re- 
form makes necessary a teachers’ “activity group,” in which 
the natural cleavage between the subject interests and concen- 
tration, between the individual right of strong personalities and 
the educational necessities of the special type of school, must 
be settled in the spirit of freedom and responsibility. On the 
director in particular devolves the weighty and responsible task, 
ju the unification of the work of the school, of welding the 
teachers together as parts of a whole and of giving free play to 
their abilities. Only then will it be possible to organize the 
special talents of the teachers in such a way that they give to 
their school a characteristic individuality. 

Beyond the common discussions in conferences in which the 
whole faculty, the technical teachers, the representatives of the 
subject groups, and the class teachers, each according to the 
question under consideration, come together, unity must be as- 
sured by mutual visitation, through cooperative experimenta- 
tion with methods of instruction, and through reference to 
new publications. It is to be recommended that individual 
teachers be entrusted over a period of time with making regular 
reports on certain questions. Exchange of opinion with teachers 
of other schools, including those of the Voiksschule, middle 
schools, and technical schools, will be especially effective for the 
common task of promoting German educational unity. 

One of the most important functions of the “activity group” 
is the working out of the course of study of the school, for which 
the experiences of the other schools can be turned to good account 
by a system of exchanges. It is also a function of the teachers 
“activity group” to advise the pupils in their more important 
undertakings and in the selection of their own free “activity 
groups.” Generally no pupil in Prima with more than four 
hours beyond the regular curricular work may take part in 
the free “activity groups” or in elective work. However, a 
nlaca conference has the right, according to the nature of the 
ease, to lessen the number of hours which shall be approved 
for the individual pupil, and also to increase it in the case of 
specially gifted pupils. 

In the integration of the instruction, the “activity group” 
of teachers of a class will have to arrive at an individual judg- 
ment of the pupils not only for the general marks for the 
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reports but also for a similar evaluation of such results as 
develop in the several subjects; for instance, the power of ex- 
pression, sureness of style, artistic skill, logical judgment, power 
of observation, and the like. If these obser\’’ations are deter- 
mined for a single pupil and extend over the whole period of 
school life, they will round out the whole picture of the pupil 
and make possible a complete view of his development. 

It is to be expected that diflSculties will frequently arise in the 
administrative execution of required regulations, as, for example, 
in mutual visitation, in interchange of periods, in the remission 
of school work for the larger home exercises of the pupils, in 
fixing the date in which the more important class exercises are 
to be written. These difSeulties can only be solved if the teachers 
have acquired by means of this activity group’’ a sympathetic 
understanding among themselves. 
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NOTES ON METHODS FOR THE INDIVIDUAL SUBJECTS 
OF INSTRUCTION 

EVAlSTGEIilCAIi BEIiIGIO>r 

Evangelical religious instruction seeks to reveal to the pupils 
the truths of the Evangelical faith in their Biblical foundations, 
their reformed organization, and their historical development, 
and thus prepare them for life in their church community. Its 
highest purpose will always be to awaken and advance the re- 
ligious life of the pupils. It will, however, also be conscious 
of the limits which are set for instruction, especially class in- 
struction. Its most important means is a living conception of 
the great personalities, through whom the Christian religion, 
especially of the Evangelical faith, has developed its being, and 
an intensive appreciation of the historical periods in which the 
spirit of these personalities continued to live. True to traditions 
of German Protestantism religious instruction must be marked 
in a like degree by religious as by scientific earnestness. If 
it traces carefully the interrelations between religion and gen- 
eral culture, it will avoid the risk of dismissing religion as 
a cultural phenomenon. It seelbs only to define the eternal at 
that place where it has revealed itself in time and space, and 
will always, specially in the consideration of the high points 
of religious life, aim to direct the attention of the pupils to 
the eternal background of all temporal matter. It will 
also show them how the Christian religion as a part of Eu- 
ropean culture has'Tielped to develop ideals and how in the 
present it can give meaning to the general cultural as well as 
the vocational activity of the individual. The instruction will 
also seek to inculcate in the pupils respect for all real religious 
life, even when it appears in strange garments, or in the guise 
of passionate denial. 

The purpose varies more at different age levels in religious 
instruction than in other subjects because attitudes toward re- 
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ligion are subject to far greater changes. In the lower section 
most of the children bring from home the still unbroken faith of 
childhood and devotion to church customs, and where this is no 
longer the case, as often in the large city, at least a feeling for 
the clear, impressive form of the Bible stories, in which the fun- 
damental truths of the Christian religion are given them. The 
purpose of instruction here is to fill the children with joy in the 
characters and events of the Old Testament and with love for the 
personality of Jesus; and to equip them with a first appreciation 
of the religious life surrounding them and, by drilling upon the 
most important material, to enable them to conduct themselves 
as long as they live with assurance in points of church ritual. 

In the middle section, the pupil, still without being attacked 
by actual doubts, is especially inflexible toward direct religious 
influence. Here, therefore, the school instruction must restrain 
itself, also out of consideration for the church confirmation in- 
struction which is given at the same time. In addition to the 
Biblical materials there come into the foreground stories from 
church history which should be chosen so that they satisfy the 
capacity for enthusiasm of this age, the sense for the heroic, 
the joy in sharply characteristic types. For the girls, espe- 
cially, women saints and heroines are to be selected. In Unter- 
sekunda for the pupils who are leaving, the most important 
problems of life are to be illuminated from the point of view 
of principles found in the New Testament. Earlier instruction 
dealing with the Holy Scripture and church forms should also 
be summarized and rounded out so that the pupils leaving are 
in the position to take part in time in the life of the community. 
Girls on leaving should in particular be familiarized with the 
important duties of the woman in the Evangelical community. 

In the upper section the problem is to impart a thorough 
understanding of Christian truth and to adjust it to other 
spiritual forces that have formed the German culture of to-day, 
an adjustment which is aU the more urgent since the general 
crisis of the adolescent years in the case of nearly all boys and 
of very many girls expresses itself in the form of doubt con- 
cerning traditional truth and the value of the tradi- 
tional form of social life. Religious iostruction in these years 
again encounters great interest, but also sharp mistrust, which 
can only be overcome by absolute honesty. Which of the theo- 
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logical positions within the Evangelical church the teacher of 
religion represents must be left to his conscience. In any event 
his instruction can only be convincing if the pupils feel that be- 
hind the words of the teacher there is a conviction which rests 
upon deeper bases than those which can be proved by reason. 
Since, aside from some definite believers or unbelievers, the 
large part of the pupils as a rule will consist of those seeking 
and doubting and since the conclusion of this crisis lies beyond 
the short years in school, so religious instruction must content 
itself with creating satisfactory conditions for the later indi- 
vidual religious decision. It would achieve this soonest if it 
made the pupils see that an earnest and honest adjustment with 
religion is an indispensable educational task for a human being. 
^Vbether this adjustment proceeds more from problems of at- 
titude toward the world, or, as perhaps in girls' schools, more 
from the problems of life, depends upon the spiritual attitude 
of the class. If the teacher is permitted to lead the children 
not only into the antechamber of religion^ but more deeply 
into sacred things, he will find this the highest reward of his 
work. The pupils should at all times have the assurance that 
the teacher of religion has a warm heart for them in all their 
needs. It is a duty of honor for the teacher to preserve the 
religious character of the devotional exercises of the school 
and to order them in such a way that teachers and mature 
pupils take part in them gladly and with spiritual profit. 

Religious instruction is like aU other instruction, activity 
instruction." It is associated with that which has been uncon- 
sciously” experienced, shows how to use sources, makes voluntary 
home activities of the pupils valuable for all by discussion in the 
class. Its form is chiefly conversational; at important points 
it also affords room for lectures by the teacher. The pupil 
is to work out for himself the heroes of religion by use of the 
Bible and church history sources, and out of contact with them 
to sense that which cannot be worked out. The teacher, im- 
portant as is Ms personality, is only a means to this end. Free 
“activity groups” for delving into the important historical 
problems or burning life problems will be desired by many 
pupils in the upper section. If they are to be full of life, 
the pupils must be given the assurance that they may express 
themselves with absolute freedom. It is desirable that a definite 
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source be used as the basis of the common work in order that 
exchange of opinion is not lost in the limitless. 

Religious instruction works hand in hand with the other core 
subjects. Christianity as a historical religion can only be under- 
stood in connection with world history; the characteristically 
German type of Christianity is only intelligible in the range 
of the% whole German spiritual life. Religious instruction should 
be in constant and close contact with instruction in art and 
music. Not infrequently it will be possible, especially in the 
lower and middle sections, to permit lessons in religion to end 
in singing a song or in joyous appreciation of a picture. In 
the upper section the religious instruction will show numerous 
instances of motifs which the Christian religion has furnished 
for music and painting, architecture and sculpture. It will 
strive in this to awaken in the pupils the feeling that art as 
well as religion springs from the utmost depths of the human 
soul and that under certain circumstances the inmost religious 
feeling of a period expresses itself in purest form in art — 
Gothic architecture. Baches music. Above all, however, re- 
ligious instruction will seek to arouse in the pupils the compre- 
hension of the great spiritual work which the Christian religion 
has performed for mankind in the adjustment with reasoning 
consciousness. It will show how the Christian Church in the 
periods of living faith has always had the strength to make an 
adjustment with the important intellectual influences of the 
time with the same weapons. It will especially emphasize the 
point how during the German Reformation religion and science 
formed an alliance which had to be formed anew by each suc- 
ceeding epoch in its own manner. Finally, it will show the 
pupils how, in the sense of this alliance, the Evangelical Church 
considers state and social regulations as ‘^good gifts of God" 
and work in earthly existence as the most important means for 
the fulfillment of life hereafter; how from this point of view, 
in different forms, in Lutheran and Galvinistic countries, it 
has as a people’s church penetrated the whole life of the people 
with the ennobling influences of religion and does so still to-day. 
Religious instruction will thus open up to the pupil an under- 
standing for the fact that this interpenetration between religion 
and art gives a world of meaning to Protestantism, which ex- 
tends far beyond the influence of its oi^anized churches into 
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the g'eneral spiritual life. It wUl, however, not neglect the quiet, 
corrective activity of the Church in this respect, and its im- 
portance for counterbalancing contradictory social principles. 

"Within the individual tj’pes of schools efforts will be made 
to link up instruction with the subject groups characteristic 
of them. So in the Gxjmnasium the importance of ancient phi- 
losophy or the development of Christian principles of faith and 
morality, the importance of Aristotle for the organization of 
the medieeval age, the connection of humanism with the Re- 
formation, all will be discussed intensively. The modern lan- 
guage Gymnasium will emphasize particularly the European 
connections of the most important ecclesiastical and religious 
movements, for example, monasticism, scholasticism and mys- 
ticism, the Reformation, the Enlightenment, and the revival of 
religious life about the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
The Oherredschule will concern itself particularly with the 
adjustment of the Christian religion with research in natural 
science at different periods, but chiefly, of course, in the pres- 
ent period. In every particular must instruction take the 
difference between the sexes into consideration. It must con- 
sider that, in the Christian Church, from the beginning women's 
piety, whose characteristic is an all-enduring love, was equal 
to that of men, whose fundamental feature is an all-daring 
faith ; and it must make allowance for this inner difference be- 
tween the two identical yet complementary types in choice and 
treatment of the subject matter. 

It will alw^ays bring to the front both points of view ; however, 
in boys' schools it will primarily represent Christianity as a 
militant and rousing force, deeply affecting the history of the 
world and giving rise to problems of secular philosophy, while in 
girls' schools it will be taught more as a soothing, balancing 
force which heals wounds and solves life’s problems. Pro- 
nounced women Christian characters and significant organiza- 
tions of women's charitable activities must be carefully evalu- 
ated in girls' schools. 

The most important memory material, whose content should be 
of vital importance and artistically organized, must be con- 
tinued to the conclusion of Tertia and then constantly repeated. 
Prom XJntersekunda on there comes, in addition to this, chiefly 
voluntary learning of single passages from the Bible and other 
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writings in which religious feeling is expressed in artistic form. 
Individual portions of the Catechism and individual Bible 
selections are to be connected as far as possible with Bible stories. 
Church songs, in which the text and melody are always to be 
learned together, are to be treated according to the same prin- 
ciples on which other literary masterpieces are taught. It is 
neither possible, nor necessary, to explain every detail to the 
pupils. The school is able only to provide a beginning and a 
preliminary understanding for religious truths. Thus by making 
this earnest and most impressive form in which these religious 
truths are clothed a permanent possession, the school creates 
the indispensable foundation for later deepening of this under- 
standing by means of inner and external life experiences. 

CATHOLIC RELIGION 

1. General, Catholic religious instruction has for its pur- 
pose the transmission to the pupils of the divine revelation 
intrusted to the Church in order to train them by this means 
to be pious, devout Christians. The foundation is the belief 
in the supernatural character of the Catholic religion and the 
conviction concerning the moral and religious forces of the 
Catholic Church as a teacher of truth and as the means of 
grace. Its purpose is the living connection between God and 
Christ, the Son of God, the introduction into the religious com- 
munity in obedience toward ecclesiastical authority, participa- 
tion in a life of grace by means of the sacrament and the 
liturgy, performance of Catholic principles of life in private, 
social, and public life. 

Although the educational values of the Church are the same 
for all boys and girls and the unity of the religious training 
must be preserved as far as possible, yet regard must be paid 
to the individual types of schools in the choice and treatment 
of subject matter, — in the humanistic Gymnasium to the ancient 
culture, in the Bealgymnasium to modem culture, in the Ober- 
realschule to the mathematics-natural science culture, and in 
the German Oberschtde to German culture. The same applies 
to girls ^ schools each in accordance with its particular purpose. 

The individuality of the sexes demands more attention than 
the peculiarity of the type of school, and not merely in personal 
influence^ but also in the choice and treatment of the subject 
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matter. If religious instruction is to be worth while for group 
activity and education, it must fit in with the characteristics 
of both young boys and girls, it must take into consideration 
their range of activities and their future vocations. Growing 
boys, in view of their calmer, more reasoning character, need 
an especially careful development of clear concepts of faith 
and a deeper foundation of their religious life. A vivid de- 
scription of the leading religious personalities from the Church 
history must give content and direction to their vigorous aspira- 
tion and ability for enthusiasm for everything great. Constant 
introduction to an inner life of prayer and to an honest, defi- 
nite expression of faith must oQuip them with humility and 
steadfastness in the battles of life. On the other hand, in the 
case of girls, their predominating tendency is to the concrete 
and the personal ; their peculiar, aesthetic, ethical, and religious 
feeling and aspiration are not to be overlooked, but great value 
is to be attached to accurate thinking and steadfast purpose. The 
importance and functions of the woman for the family, state, 
and church are to be developed in all sections of the schools. 

The 'v’igorous organization of religious instruction is served 
by concentration of instruction as well by the correlation of its 
individual parts as by its correlation with the other subjects 
of instruction, so that the valuable relationships that exist be- 
tween life and religion appear. In this case the cooperation 
of the pupils in accordance with the principles of ‘‘activity 
instruction’’ is to be sought to the greatest extent, beginning 
with the religious observation and instruction in Sexta and con- 
tinuing up to free discussion of religions problems in Prima, 
Very frequently this should be tied up with real experiences 
of the children, taking the Bible story and the rich life of the 
Church as the starting point. Thus, this working over and 
working out in the class will lead of itself to the penetrating 
understanding of the truth and educate for life out of faith. 
With all respect for these sound principles of the “activity 
school” the nature, of course, of Catholic religious instruction as 
the mediator of a revealed faith mnst be assured and the danger 
of leading to svijeeiivkm and rationalism avoided.^ 

*See the jsuggestions of the Bishops* Conference at Fulda on August 18, 
1924, concerning the ideas of the ^'aetmty schooP' as applied to religious 
instructiout 
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The triple sectioning of the secondary school into lower, mid- 
dle, and upper sections demands differences in the selection of 
subject matter and in its treatment. In the lower section, the 
teacher of religion teaches concretely the Word of God. The 
pupil accepts it willingly and with faith, memorizes the essen- 
tials and fixes good habits in moral, religious, and church life. 
In the middle section, the ethics corresponding to the needs 
of this stage of development are thoroughly discussed and 
grounded, the theology more comprehensively treated, and the 
richness of the life of grace more clearly revealed. In this, 
the pupils are led to work through and develop the material 
themselves and also to progress in their education toward 
Catholic thought and action. In the proper section the religious 
instruction has to do with the abstract conception of the Cath- 
olic doctrine, the development of general points of xiew and 
problems, the comparison with other views, the training of a 
religious-moral personality which firmly and reasonably stands 
in contrast to intellectual life of the times and in joyous living 
with Christ and the Church, striving toward eternity. The 
independence of the pupil is furthered by lectures from source 
material, by free discussion and stimulation to free moral con- 
duct. The teacher of religion will thus stand in this section 
at the pupil’s side particularly as his friend and guide. 

2. Individual Divisions of the Subject. In accordance with 
foregoing fundamental directions, instruction in the separate 
divisions of religious instruction will he organized in somewhat 
the following manner. Instruction in catechism offers the 
elementary truths of religion, and naturally each according to 
its particular nature in concrete or developmental form. Since 
it is a question of fundamental truths, they are to be made the 
secure possession of the memory. More mature pupils can be 
trained to deliver in recitation rather small portions of the 
Catechism in connected form. Of course it is not sufficient to 
develop religious knowledge merely; the conscience must be 
thoroughly trained. Above all must the consciousness of his 
adoption be impressed upon the pupil, a fact which the first chap- 
ter of the creed proves, whose realization is presented by the 
second chapter of the commandments taught as ethics, and 
finally whose attainment the third chapter of means of grace 
demonstrates. 
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Doctrine in the upper section must not serve to transmit 
technical, theological knowledge. The material of faith of the 
church is represented in its truth and beauty, in its impressive 
majesty, and in its harmonious completeness. With constant 
consideration for the scientific intellectual struggle its trust- 
worthiness is found and proved. The life values inherent in 
it are to be made more intelligible and fruitful. 

The apologetic subject matter is incorporated in the whole 
make-up of the creed. The purpose here is not so much to prove 
religious convictions, as to strengthen convictions already held. 
In the dogma relating to the Church the corresponding apolo- 
getic questions will be incorporated. The Church is to be re- 
presented as the "‘pillars and foundations of truth/’ as the 
ever-living Christ, to associate oneself in whose community is 
considered a duty and a good deed- The discussion of the 
ecclesiastical doctrine of Christ’s person and work will afford 
the pupil a clear picture of the struggle against belief in Christ ; 
the attitude of our day toward faith in Christ must show itself 
clearly. The whole conception of Christ is to awaken in the 
pupil the acknowledgment: ‘^For to me to live is Christ . . 
Phil. 1:21, The doctrines of God’s nature and works combine 
with the apology for the belief in God and therein modern 
agnosticism will receive proper consideration. 

Since the cultivation of character and morality is the most 
important purpose of religious instruction, it must, therefore, 
continue through all sections. Ethics as a special objective, 
however, is reserved for Prima, and it stands in closest com- 
munity of opinion with all subjects. It touches most widely 
the instruction in German, so far as it has for its content the 
delineation of character and the development of moral per- 
sonality. The instructor in religion sees and evaluates the 
ethical results of the more important philosophical systems and 
shows the ideal conception of Catholic morality: the union of 
the soul with Grod in acknowledgment and love, the fulfillment 
of His Holy Will in their lives, and the labor for the King>- 
dom of God and for the bringing to pass of His divinely wiUed 
purposes on Earth- Thus ethics becomes virtue. Family and 
state are confirmed as the outpouring of God’s will. The no- 
tion of real tolerance and inner national unity with all elements 
of our people is zealously cultivated* Discussion in class of 
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ethical questions and free activity groups are to be given plenty 
of scope and thus will afford preparation for both life and the 
university. 

The history of God’s kingdom upon earth is offered in the 
lower and middle sections in connection with the Bible story in 
stimulating narrative form. Embellishment may only be al- 
lowed upon the basis of genuine Biblical fact. Study of the 
Bible and Biblical geography will be linked at suitable oppor- 
tunities with the treatment of the Bible history. Bible reading 
in moderate limits of time and material is to serve to arouse 
religious life. First of all a clear picture of the divine Saviour 
must rise before the pupils’ eyes. Likewise other personalities 
both male and female advance to meet the religious, ethical 
feelings of the youth and bring about a school beyond compare. 
Introductory and critical questions are to be limited to a mini- 
mum. Less important portions can be assigned for home read- 
ing while the explanation, intensification, and appreciation will 
remain for class work. In particularly important sections, im- 
pressive reading in class after the explanation is of great value. 
The purpose of Bible reading is not to give many books but to 
lead to an independent reading of the Vord of God by means 
of the correct reading of a few books. In addition to the Ger- 
man text of the New Testament the employment of the original 
text is important if it is possible. The verbatim acquisition of 
classical selections is recommended. 

Church history introduces the youth to the internal and ex- 
ternal development of the Gospel dispensation of Christ. In 
connection with the study of the home {Reimatkv.nde) the lower 
section becomes acquainted with the lives of saints from near-by 
localities. In treating biographies and cultural cross-sections 
in the middle classes, the range of view widens over the history 
of the whole church, in which the most important facts and fig- 
ures must be drilled upon in preparation for the real instruc- 
tion in Church history. The upper section summarizes by re- 
views and free recitations the most important events and ideas 
in the struggles and development of the Church both in cross- 
section and in developmental views. Still these facts are not pre- 
sented for their own sake. It is valuable through them to 
arouse the capacity for enthusiasm and the heroic sense of the 
youth as well as to further their love and adherence to the 
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Church, -whether it is that the fulfilLment of prophecies is ap- 
parent in it, or its fruitful effect upon mankind in culture and 
morals is demonstrated, or its victorious self-assertion is proved. 
In the pupil the conviction must gradually mature that the di- 
vine Christ reveals Himself in the earthly po-wer of the Church 
and that the joyous acceptance of ecclesiastical guidance and 
the -willing submission to the purposes of the Church is nothing 
else than service to Christ Himself. 

The Liturgy, which fundamentally represents common divine 
worship, is in the highest degree at the same time confession 
of faith and homage, sjunbol and mediation of divine favor. 
Therefore, the liturgical instruction is to lead the pupil to feel 
himgplf in communion with God as a member of a community 
struggling in battle and distress toward God, also aonroaching 
TTim not only with petitions and requests, but above all, with 
care, and love, and gratitude. If he gives himself in such frame 
of mind to the spirit of the Liturgy, his soul will be found al- 
ways more and more -with the divine. These ideas control the 
pupil’s life of prayer, as to content and form. In all classes 
the desire to pray must be renewed ever again. The acquisition 
and use of good prayers and songs in the middle and upper sec- 
tions, also psalms and hymns of intrinsic value — ^will accompany 
the instruction in order to acquire forms for prayer that 
will last throughout life. In this work the seasons of the church 
year are to be carefully observed, since in general the Liturgy 
is to lead to life with Christ and the Saints. Especial value 
is to be placed upon an appropriate celebration and organiza- 
tion of the divine service at the school. For this reason, fa- 
miliarity should be developed with the diocesan song and prayer 
book and later, where it is possible, also with the Roman Missal. 
The iTinar content of the sacrifice of the Mass is to be disclosed 
more thoroughly from gi-ade to grade ; likewise a thorough pres- 
entation of the historical-liturgical development of the ordo 
missae in the upper section will develop fruitfully personal 
participation in the Holy Sacrifice. If with this there goes 
Vinn ik in hand a fine cultivation of the liturgical eucharistio 
stimulus, the sacramental life of grace of the pupils will be de- 
veloped and heightened in every way. 

The liturgical discussions lead of themselves to an explanation 
of the noblest forms of religious music and art. On the whole. 
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reference in all classes to the masterpieces of all ages and their 
creators must train the aesthetic sense in the service of re- 
ligious life. 

From section to section the young Christian thus develops 
more and more into a free, pious, morally strong personality 
who thinks and lives with the Christ and who labors apostoli- 
cally. In this the teacher of religion is not only the teacher 
but also the responsible guide and adviser. Therefore he must 
distinguish himself by an exemplary religious life, through zeal 
for souls and scholarly training. He will try to understand 
ever more profoundly the spiritual character of the pupils in 
accordance with their age and sex and always seek to adapt 
himself more completely thereto. Supplementary means, such 
as a pupil’s religious library, exercises, celebration of confirma- 
tion in the Church, will serv^e him well. He will further the 
Marian Congregations and the Youth Movement in its healthy, 
worthwhile forms, and win and assure the support of parents 
for the accomplishment of his purposes. Above all he will 
commend to God and His mercy, in prayer and sacrifice every 
day, the youth intrusted to him. 

GERMAN 

In German instruction the pupils are to learn to read and 
write German, to feel, think, and live in German. They are 
to be trained to a sure command of their mother tongue and to 
a vital conception of the cultural values which arise from the 
language itself, from the literature and art, and from the re- 
sources of a living people. The prerequisite for the experience 
of these intellectual values is earnest, intellectual work. Hence, 
while Grerman instruction must be carried on in a scientific 
spirit, it must not lose sight of its goal beyond the scientific, — 
namely, education for a spiritual goal, and courageous, joyous 
Germanism. In a special sense German instruction can be 
pleasant work because the pupil already brings with him the 
understanding of the mother tongue and of the people, as well 
as of the surrounding environment, the spiritual foundations 
and conditions for that which he desires to make his own in- 
tellectually. 

1. School Speech. The language of the school is the High 
German colloquial speech which is customary in the cultural 
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circles of the particular district. Its dialectical turn is to be 
brought to the attention of the pupils. Obvious dialectical 
crudities are to be eliminated gradually through use and in- 
struction. The language of the stage is the model for all digni- 
fied speech. It is not the function of the school to teach dialect. 
It will, however, be well to try to cultivate it in a place where 
an indigenous dialect is found, since it frequently enters in for 
linguistic discussions, encourages pupils who master it to use 
it occasionally in class, and di*aws these pupils togther into a 
little activity group for the cultivation of dialectical literature. 

2. Speech Training. Speech training is necessary during the 
whole school experience. It begins with breathing, phonic, and 
free speech exercises which proceed as soon as possible from 
the purely physical to the physical-intellectual exercise. In 
Sexta and Quinta the foundation is laid, especially with the 
pupils who do not bring the correct habits with them from pre- 
vious classes. In the later years the objective must be kept in 
mind in every form of speech of the pupils, and above all in 
speaking, reading, and declaiming. The developmental obstruc- 
tions which threaten in the period of puberty, with the change 
of voice, must be avoided- In constant contact with music and 
foreign language instruction the pupil is brought to the point 
where he is conscious of his own voice and speech according to 
tone and peculiarity of expression. He should be led to a nat- 
ural, living, purposeful, thoughtful manner of speech. 

3. Beading, The art of thoughtful and expressive reading 
must be practiced early and continued in the highest classes, 
and, of course, in all subjects. Good reading has its own value, 
for it requires the pupil to pay attention to the outer and inner 
forms of speech, and through interpretation familiarizes him 
with the structure and means of expression of the sentence and 
larger linguistic forms. It is at the same time a valuable stimu- 
lus to comprehension and generally also the best proof thereof. 
Real skill in reading can only be attained if the teacher does not 
allow regidar model reading to discourage the pupil, and when 
the pupil is not daunted by patient, careful rereading. Un- 
prepared reading is only to be practiced on subject matter 
adapted thereto. 

4. Memariter Learning. Memoriter learning stands in close 
connection with reading. Good reading is one of the most im- 
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portant aids to memorization. Every poem that is to be learned 
by heart, therefore, must be not only discussed and read aloud 
in class, but also carefully re-read. For home vrork the teacher 
will take pains to give the pupils the necessary assistance, es- 
pecially in consideration of the memory-type to which they be- 
long. Suitable time is to be allowed for the recitation, that the 
sentiment of the poem may not be destroyed during the recita- 
tion. Natural expression in the recitation of the poem is to 
be encouraged, reasonable individuality of the pupils is to be 
respected, and inclination to the dramatic, the affected, the unc- 
tuous is to be discouraged. A small list of poems to be memor- 
ized, both ballads and lyric songs, the latter in agreement with 
the music teacher, should be arranged and thoroughly drilled, 
and regularly reviewed. It is to be emphasized that whole 
poems and not merely single stanzas are to be the permanent 
possessions of the pupils. In addition to this the pupils should 
be stimulated to memorize poexns voluntarily and, in the upper 
section, effective prose selections for style, and to repeat both 
readily before the class. 

5. Oral Exercises, Through oral exercises the pupil is to be 
trained to the point of saying what he has to say correctly in 
an orderly fashion, with expression, and without embarrassment. 
An important means to that end is to promote the joy of chil- 
dren in story-telling, and to maintain and cultivate the natural 
freshness of their expression, and their natural language of 
gesture. This ease is destroyed if the pupil is interrupted and 
corrected at each little linguistic or factual error or if he is 
forced in contrast to other conversational speech to speak in 
the so-called ‘‘whole sentences’’ only. The chief material of 
the oral exercises in the lower section is the pupil’s own experi- 
ences and reproduction of stories. Where the pupil only re- 
ports on material assigned to him, he is to be trained to strip 
the thought of the subject of its form and to give it a new garb 
from his own experience. In the middle section, in which espe- 
cially the boys often hide their inner thoughts, pure subject 
matter observations are to be recommended, and in the upper 
section also short reports by pupils on self-selected subjects, 
following preparation at home. In longer reports the pupils 
are to be encouraged to be content with key words and to leave 
the linguistic form for the moment, in order thus to mature 
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gradually' into a completely free delivery. It is important that 
the pupil accustom himself to speak before the ^hole class and 
to look his audience in the face. To require a certain position 
of him is to train him to be unnatural. A discussion will usually 
follow the recitation which will keep in mind the proper form 
of recitation as well as the recitation of the poems. The judg- 
ment of the class is always to be called for first. By means 
of report for and against, or through free discussion of a definite 
question, the pupils are to be trained for ready criticism, but 
always in the considered forms of cultivated conversation. The 
teacher in these recitations, by example and by influence, will 
accustom the pupils to respect the intellectual efforts of their 
comrades, and in the discussions to strive for facts and for re- 
spect for the convictions of others. An important means in 
training pupils in this spirit is the preparation of notes dealing 
with such discussion, and on occasions also on lectures and 
individual class recitations. 

6. Written Exercises- The written exercises are to train in 
clear organization, systematic arrangement of thought, and 
natural and forceful expression. At first, they are connected 
with the oral exercises, but in time branch off from them through 
the more careful structure and the sharper organization which 
the written presentation demands, since the aids of intonation 
and gesture are lacking. The imaginative essay, narrative, and 
report are to be followed by the descriptive essay. Pupils are to 
be trained to the observation of character details and to the 
mastery of the means of literary expression, especially to fine 
shades and tones of expression. Later the logicaUy arranged 
treatment is added to these forms. Difficulties inherent in the 
matter must not, through exaggerated demands, be increased by 
stress on a minutely detailed classification and an exhaustive 
treatment of the material. There should be avoided subjects 
that are beyond the comprehension of the pupils as well as those 
that depend only on collection of materials or memory work. In 
class composition dealing with literary topics the book can be 
placed in the pupils’ hands. The most important forms of 
the treatment must be made clear to the pupils. The compre- 
hension for inner arrangement is to be practiced through suitable 
reading selections and by means of definite problems set up espe- 
cially for this purpose. Certain freedom is to be allowed the 
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pupils in the choice of subjects for themes. Usually the teacher 
should set up a number of toi)ics for selection. He will so pro- 
ceed in the selection of these topics that nearly every ability 
will be taken care of. At times he can also allow the pupil to 
choose his own topic, subject to his approval. However, the 
pupils must, if they are to be trained for reality and for fitness 
in life, be confronted with a very definite common task in which 
no consideration is paid to special abilities or inclinations. Such 
assignments can frequently be taken out of the German instruc- 
tion, and also from other branches of study, in case the German 
teacher has the necessary supervision of the field. In the de- 
velopment of the theme, independent organization, independent 
judgment, tendencies toward personal modes of expression, 
should be evaluated as points of excellence. In the middle sec- 
tion, the beginning of the adolescent years, accompanied by the 
desire for reading which often sets in, leads in the majority of 
children to a loss of the simplicity of childish expression and to 
a mode of expression in which their own and that of others are 
curiously confused. In the upper section, the outspoken sub- 
jectivity of the period of maturity wiU express itself in content 
in a marked state of inconsistency. The teacher who knows that 
these transitions are unavoidable will consider it his duty to lead 
the pupils with inner comprehension through these difficulties. 
In general, in the course of the year, about eight compositions 
should be written ; in the majority of cases these should be class 
compositions for which a period of two or three hours on the 
average might suffice on occasions ; however, more extensive de- 
velopments, taking the whole forenoon, are permissible. Larger 
independent pieces of work of the pupil are to be encouraged in 
every way. They can take the place of one or of several home- 
compositions. Besides the composition, shorter written exercises, 
such as shorter observations, descriptions, portrayals of situa- 
tions, characterizations, also subject matter classification and 
paraphrases are often worthy of commendation- They are to 
train particularly for accuracy and pertinence of expression. 

In the lower section special spelling exercises are necessary. 
Here the starting point is that accuracy in spelling is based upon 
the close association of word- and meaning-images and that the 
certainty of the word-image depends upon the intimate penetra- 
tion of the sensation of sound, sight, and movement. Every 
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■word, whose spelling is to be drilled for the first time, must, 
therefore, first be explained; then it mnst not only be earefnlly 
pronounced by the teacher and then by the pupils but also 
be -written in script on the board and copied by the pupils. 
Rules shall only be given if they are simple and purposeful. 
Reasons are given in case they can be easily made clear to 
the pupil. Dictations serve for practice in what has been 
learned. Every dictation must be a connected whole, interest- 
ing to the pupil, and should omit all trivialities. Unusual 
words and subtle rules, such as those concerning capital and 
gTn«n letters, are not to be drilled upon; rather the pupils 
are to be introduced to the oflBcial rule and word list and to be 
held to its use in both home and school work. An excessive 
rating should not be assigned to his performance in spelling in 
the final estimate of a pupil’s ability in German. 

Correction of written work aims at advancing the pupil in- 
tellectually. It must look for what the writer had in mind, and 
point out his errors to him. Care m-ust be taken that the pupil 
seriously follows these suggestions. Therein lies an essential 
prerequisite of his progress. In the working out of details the 
pupil should be led to find the correct form by his own reflection. 
■Written corrections must be required only of errors in gram- 
mar and style. Typical errors, which appear in a number of 
papers, are discussed in class in common. In this the teacher 
avoids everything which wdll offend or discourage the pupils. 
Especially ■will he guard himself against exposing weak efforts 
or failures before the whole class; rather he -will do everything 
in order to preserve in the pupil the joy of writing which so 
many in these years lose forever. He will praise what there 
is to praise, and recognize good and distinctive efforts as such. 
In the compositions it is particularly necessary that judgment 
be recorded not merely by a mark but also by some comment. 

7. Grammar. Grammar seeks to arouse and fix in the pupfl. 
a dear concept of the meaning and the value of his mother 
tongue and a sound judgment about the correct and incorrect, 
about what is good and unsuitable in its use. Gerxnan grammar 
must give the pupil the basic categories of the linguistic knowl- 
edge amd thus on this foimdation lay 'the basis for g^rammar 
instruction in the foreign languages. Only in the mother tongue 
does the pupil possess the natural feeling for language which 
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enables Mm to understand directly the facts and processes of lan- 
guage. Only in the mother tongue is he able to trace behind 
the linguistic form the formative spiritual force which has 
created the form. Only in the mother tongue can he experience 
the original imagery of human speech and in it realize the real 
creative force of the people. Grammar in the secondary schools 
seeks, since the elements are already known to the pupil from the 
days of the GrundschuU, to enable the pupil to create for him- 
self an insight into the genius of the structure of the language. 
It proceeds from the sentence as the organic form in which all 
parts derive their meaning from their relation to the whole. It 
makes clear linguistic phenomena in the light of psychological 
proofs ; it draws attention to the relation of punctuation to the 
structure of the sentence or to the classification of the expres- 
sion. Uniform grammatical terminology is essential for every 
school. 

In the upper and middle sections grammar expands on the 
one hand into history of the language and on the other hand into 
principles of style or rhetoric. The historical consideration of 
language is already prepared for in the lower section by individ- 
ual examples of change of sound and meaning, by reference to 
borrowed or foreign words, to older forms wMeh are familiar 
to the pupil from literature, proverbs, dialectical and other popu- 
lar expressions, but in such a manner, however, that the so-called 
ii'regularities will always appear as unused regular forms. 
Connected instruction dealing with the history of the language 
covers, from Rudolf Hildebrand's point of view, not only the 
change of the sounds, but also that of the forms, sentence struc- 
ture, and word meaning. It does not place the chief emphasis 
upon individual facts, but seeks in the more mature pupils to 
build up comprehension as to how the language as a social 
organism, as ever-changing as all life, has developed from the 
most ancient times to the present and how it has been the oldest 
and for every age the truest mirror of our race, its history, and 
its view of world affairs. The importance of idioms, their 
relation to High German and to conversational speech is thereby 
clarified. The pupils are to be introduced to the nature and 
purpose of the German dictionary. The relation of original, 
borrowed, and foreign words is to be explained in the light of the 
history of culture. It will be a pleasing task to estimate the 
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rich and pictured treasures of the German language, especially 
those reflections of earlier cultural conditions which remain in 
so many words and phrases. Attention will he called on every 
occasion to the agreements and differences of the organizations 
of the German language in comparison with Latin, Greek, Eng- 
lish, or French. In Prima what has been acquired will be 
summarized, and the pupils shown how the inteUectual attitude 
of a nation likewise reflects itself in its language. 

With the increasing maturity of the pupil, training in style 
gradually takes the place of grammatical instruction. The 
pupil is trained not to be satisfied with what is grammatically 
irreproachable, but from different possible modes of expression 
to select that which is rhetorically the best. In the work the 
teacher takes pains to open the pupils’ eyes to the image-forming 
power of the language, how to sharpen the ear for the beauty 
of sound of the words and for the rhythm of the sentence and 
sentence structure. Exercises in the choice of the right word and 
word position, in the search for the most striking, and still 
linguistically pure expression, in the Germanization of foreign 
words (where it is not a question of substituting German for 
foreign words, but of expressing the thought in German), care- 
ful attention to popular and also especially to dialectical modi- 
fications will acquaint the pupil with the wealth of possibility 
in expression and gradually give him, too, a certain general 
sensitiveness for the difference of nuance in related words, and 
for the emotional content of the word. It will be possible 
relatively early to make clear the difference between an ele- 
vated and a simple manner of speech through sentence struc- 
ture, word placement, and also the single word as a means 
of expression, and to show that polite expression is expres- 
sion arising from a more intense sensitivity. In the upper section 
the teacher will try to increase the pupils’ sense for the charac- 
teristic manner of writing of the outstanding masters of style 
and also for the peculiarities of style of whole periods and par- 
ticular vocational groups, and show them thereby the unending 
plasticity of the language. Examples of poor style can also 
be used occasionally as a contrast if the pupils are trained to 
give attention to the psychological, sociological, and historical 
causes of these defects in style. 

The methods of activity instruction are of especial importance 
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in grammar and rhetoric. The pupils must learn to pick out 
the laws of the language from usage; bv observation, analysis, 
interpretation, and remodeling of the current materials of 
speech they will be brought to a knowledge of the regular forms. 
Systematic organization results only at the end of rather long 
periods of time. Mechanical grammatical exercises, for example, 
inspection of forms, are to be avoided in the mother tongue. 
Only such home work is to be assigned as does not destroy for 
the pupil the joy of research and discovery. 

8. Literature. The introduction into German literature shall 
fill the pupils with understanding and love for the character- 
istic creations of the German intellect in the field of literature, 
shall train them intellectually by penetration into the content 
and form of the great masterpieces and shall enrich them in- 
wardly through life values residing in these works. The in- 
struction will always be carried on writh respect for a great work 
and its creator and will make the pupil realize that it is a 
primary purpose to discover for himself the fullest appreciation 
for intellectual creation to its fullest value. It will also 
encourage the pupil to make his own adjustment to the work. 
For only when both are combined can the knowledge of the 
content rise to experience of intrinsic worth, joy in the beauti- 
ful to conception of form, the natural admiration for genius to 
respect, the enthusiasm for the hero to courageous wiU, German 
feeling to German understanding. The literature to be treated 
in school extends from primitive national poetry, the fairy tale, 
and the myth up to the highest revelations of genius available 
to the pupil. The central point of this consideration in Obar- 
sekunda is the first golden era of German literature; in Prima 
falls the renaissance of Germanism in the idealism of our classi- 
cism and romanticism, in which the German mind drew together 
aU the cultural forces playing upon it into a new and character- 
istic unity and thereby not only influenced the intellectual his- 
tory of Germany and its cultural development until the present 
time, but also exercised a fruitful influence upon the whole 
spiritual life of Europe. The important works of the poetical 
realism of the nineteenth century, in which problems of the 
new development of German life take form, will demand their 
full recognition. 

The choice in detail must heed the adolescent considerations 
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just as much as the central relationship of German to aU sub- 
jects and the educational objectives of individual classes. Under 
certain circumstances the same work may be treated twice ; 
it can in the middle section be read for the sake of its direct 
effect as something that gives evidence of German nature and 
heroic sentiment; the upper section can turn back to it in 
order to conceive it consciously as an artistic production or, for 
its deeper meaning, as a step in the development of the poet, 
or as a monument of contemporary history. Thus, instruction in 
Trima, can only evaluate the whole effort of the classical period 
satisfactorily if a part of the works are known to the pupils in 
the earlier classes. In addition to the epic, lyric, and drama, 
and according to the same principles, the prose of modem times 
must be studied. Scientific prose is also to be introduced in 
the consideration of particxxlar eras, especially the modem era. 
It serves not only to complete the picture of an age, but has, 
just as modem prose has, in addition to its content value, spe- 
cial importance for the pupil as a model for the development 
of his own style of writing. 

The treatment of the literary selections must be carried on 
with the conviction that every work of art has its own inner 
nature; only from this point of view can it be understood and 
only as a whole can it be experienced. One general method, 
therefore, is not permissible. A lyrical poem in the lower sec- 
tion, for example, can either be read aloud by the teacher or 
be taken up silently by the pupils, or an association may pre- 
cede the presentation, which can be linked with the common 
or special experiences of the pupils, with the seasons, festivals, 
memorial days or birthdays. The only problem is that the 
poem must become a living experience for the teacher and 
through him for the pupils. Poems must not be dissected 
by logical analysis, still less be misused for exercises in style. 
Explanations of detail may only be given so far as they are 
necessary for the comprehension of the whole. Special value is 
to be attached to the fact that the pupils really make the poem 
their own through expressive reading. The unexpressed, in 
fact, goes over into the child’s mind most certainly through 
careftd reading. With increasing maturity the pupil is to learn 
to thiTiV of the poem as a personal experience or confession of 
the author. Shorter epic-lyric poems (ballads) can be offered 
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under certain circumstances in connection with a discussion of 
some phase of the history or culture which has removed all 
subject matter difficulties from the situation. Even after the 
preparation and presentation, there can also still be given a 
projection of fully developed views, a clarification of thought 
along which the sentiment runs, an illumination of the char- 
acters, Finally, the ballads can be presented as a whole and the 
details can be worked out by the pupils independently under the 
teacher’s guidance. The main notion is that the eflfeet of the 
poem be felt as a whole. If, in the discussions, divisions must 
be made, they must follow only the inner organization, as in 
ballads at the change of scene, in lyric poetrj" at the change of 
thought or sentiment, and not merely the arrangement by verses. 
Works of the pictorial arts which contain a similar or related 
motive can be used for the purpose of intensifying the thought. 
A ballad should be sung if possible. 

The drama should also be treated with the pupils as a com- 
plete work of art in the handling of which it should always be 
recognized that it comes to its full expression only on the stage. 
This is impossible if all the individual scenes are taken up in 
exhausting uniformity, if the technical structure is analyzed to 
its last detail, if an attempt is made to answer according to a 
fixed plan all the questions which the work might suggest, and 
to exhaust each sentence it contains. 

The drama, as every work of art, can be understood only from 
within, from its \'ital focus. Proceeding from the motive, the 
problems, the chief character, the experience of the author, 
or the structure of the drama, the instruction can give 
the pupils penetrating insight and show how the whole grows 
out of this focus by means of the special resources that are 
available to the dramatic poet. The teacher must have freedom 
in selecting the principal points of view. He will try in various 
dramas to illustrate the several possible points of view. The 
teacher must give the pupils points of reference for the first 
complete reading at home which precedes each thorough study. 
The special assignments — the progress of the plot, the meaning 
of special scenes, the development of individual characters, the 
experience of the author, the relation to a source or the sources 
of materials, and the like — ^are distributed to the pupils in- 
dividually or by a group according to the principles of division 
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of and cooperation in activity. The results thus obtained are 
exchanged and discussed in class, and made fruitful so that 
finally" the whole class, by working together, receives a total 
picture of the masterpiece. A summarizing discussion by the 
teacher is indispensable in this w^ork, particularly in the evalu- 
ation of special high points and in the mastery of special diffi- 
culties. Especially important or impressive scenes can be read 
in class after careful preparation, while, on the other hand, mere 
unprepared reading by assigning roles is not in harmony with 
the principles of art education. The teacher will gladly lend 
his advice or assistance for dramatic productions of the pupils 
on occasions of school or class celebrations. He will endeavor 
to acquaint the pupils for this purpose with the simplest rules 
of dramatic and stage art. Where there is opportunity, he will 
encourage them to attend the theatre, which alone can assure 
the full dramatic impression inherent in the work of art. 

In addition to the lyric, epic, and drama, special attention is 
to be given to prose which has developed since the period of 
romanticism and classicism. For the illumination of the condi- 
tion of the recent generations with reference to community and 
personal life this prose is more essential than the drama of the 
same period. Suitably chosen tales and simple short stories 
from Untertertia can serve as an introduction to a consideration 
of certain prose works. With increasing maturity the pupils 
will seek to xmderstand the German short story in its tendency 
toward the psychological problems as well as to understand 
the German novel essentially as the adolescent literature. The 
conditioning of the work of art through the point of view of 
life held by the author and through his being rooted in the 
spirit of the time is likewise to be considered here carefully. 
What has been said about the drama applies to the treatment 
of the prose, 

German instruction cannot overlook current writing, which, 
quite reasonably, exercises upon the mature youth an especially 
lively attraction. Even if the German teacher cannot treat 
current literature regularly, still he must remain in constant 
contact with it, and as opportunity affords must go into the 
works which arouse the pupils' interests both in the class and 
in individual discussion. He will seek to reveal to the pupils 
the nature of the newer influences, set forth their connection 
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with the whole development, and by means of opportune ex- 
amples clarify the worthwhile new production as well as the 
incongruities which unavoidably are attached to the effort for 
new forms of art. In part he will be able to connect this with 
questions and problems raised by the class, and in part he 
himself will point to personalities and works which are of im- 
portance in current German intellectual life. The German 
“activity groups’^ can also be made especially fruitful for 
treating current-day literature. 

9, History of Literature. In the lower section the study of 
the history of literature does not come up for consideration. In 
the middle section a picture of literary art can be sketched 
from the works of those authors who have been read. Further, 
in the upper section the instruction deals with the high points 
and high lights of German literature in close connection with 
the other academic cultural subjects, especially wdth history 
and religion. The masterpiece will be primarily the beginning 
point. Proceeding from the individual classic, together with 
the addition of other sources which are to be treated by the 
pupils in individual and in group work, the instruction strives 
to build up in the pupils a picture of the author’s experi- 
ence and his importance. It strives to make them recognize 
his place in intellectual history, the effect on him of the gen- 
eral intellectual tendencies, his part in the development of 
German intellect, his relation to the whole of German nation- 
ality. The conception of poetic forms and their transformation, 
insight into the typical artistic means of literature and indi- 
vidual types in literature, the explanation of the fundamental 
ethical principles, as well as the recognition of cultural continu- 
ities will be disclosed from individual works and by comparative 
methods. The further the instruction proceeds, so much the more 
it will offer insights into larger connected wholes in addition 
to detailed accounts. "What the pupil cannot work out for him- 
self, the teacher must give. 

Since the objectives of German instruction are so widely di- 
versified that no teacher can be equally skilled in all, he must 
have a certain degree of freedom in the selection and treatment 
of the works studied. However, this freedom will find its limits 
in the importance of certain works and tendencies for the 
history of German intellect in general and for the relationship 
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of the German intellect to that special cultural field which is 
characteristic for the type of institution in question. 

Of special importance for German instruction is the private 
reading of the pupils. In addition to the reading necessary for 
“activity instruction,” which will determine partly common 
and partly group assignments, the teacher will recommend to the 
pupil the reading of other works which can serve to widen 
and intensify the instruction. Beyond this, he will further 
promote free, independent reading on the part of the pupils 
in every way and will stimulate them to do so where it appears 
to he fitting. He will encourage activity groups and societies 
for literature in the schools, and promote their establishment 
where they do not yet exist. The most important aid to Ger- 
man instruction is a well-conducted, liberal school library . With 
its help, the pupil can, in the choice of his reading, best find his 
way with intelligent counsel but without supervision. 

10. Poetics. Instruction with reference to the artistic forms 
of poetry really begins in the middle section. It begins with, 
individual classics and acquaints the pupil with the most im- 
portant t3rpes and means of expression in poetry. The compo- 
sition of the greater poetical masterpieces is developed first in 
hallaag and tales, and then in the drama and novel. In the 
upper section the instruction will attempt, again in connection 
with masterpieces studied intensively, to assure to the pupil 
a deeper insight into the Intimacy of the individual types of 
art. It win also strive to make him see that for the great poet 
each thought bears in itself its given form and that the appar- 
ently similar external forms transform themselves inwardly in 
the hands of different authors or in different ages. In the 
ballads and in many short tales, this permits of easy demonstra- 
tion, thanks to the fact that they are easily grasped. Particu- 
larly win the teacher take pains to sharpen the feeling of the 
pupils for the difference between aesthetic value and aesthetic 
effect. To illustrate the point he will also employ, on occasion, 
works of lesser rank. In this way he will endeavor to train the 
pupil in foresight, caution, and consciousness in judgment. 
R^temally must the pupil be taught to understand that stand- 
ard are not applied to a poet which were only developed after 
him and perhai® only through him, or which beloi^ to a form 
of exprrasion formerly classic but no longer valid. 
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The characteristic laws of German poetry in contrast to the 
ancient and Romance poetry are discussed in the development 
of poetic forms, namely, during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. The most important facts from the history of the 
German theater are developed in connection with the drama of 
different periods along with the opera. 

11. Folklore, Folklore in the lower and middle sections is 
intended to acquaint the pupil spiritually with the home and 
through it with the fatherland. Its basis is a vivid study of 
the home (Heimatkunde) derived not from books but from ob- 
servation and experience. In the home community and by ex- 
cursions into the narrower and wider vicinity it permits the 
pupil at once to grow into the community of race, as it has ex- 
pressed itself in dialect, in popular poetry, in costume and in 
food, in special appreciation of certain plants and animals, in 
names, in forms of settlement and buildings, in customs and 
usages, in law, in practices for festivals and funerals, in all 
sorts of superstitions. It teaches him to observe, to collect facts, 
and to arrange and understand them ; it directs him to evidences 
of the history which has taken place in the local vicinity. 

Its field widens gradually from the home in a narrower sense 
to the fatherland; from tribal characteristics to nationality, al- 
ways with the purpose of aDowung the pupil to see and experi- 
ence that which still lives in the nation. That which has only 
archaeological interest does not belong in school instruction. The 
upper section provides comprehensive discussions concerning 
folk art. Proceeding from the study of German antiquity and 
from a study of the German race, in close connection with Ger- 
man cultural history, the instruction seeks to lead the pupil 
gradually to a psychological comprehension of German art, as 
it expresses itself in fairy tales, saga, myth, folk song, and more 
especially in the language itself, in law, custom, and usage. 
This instruction is based upon a reader dealing with a study of 
German culture or upon individual sources. Personal observa- 
tion and local tradition, wherever possible, are to be turned to 
account. Frequently the individuality of the German can be 
made especially clear by comparison with that which is foreign. 
The highest purpose of folklore is to awaken in the pupils that 
feeling for the common racial unity which reveals itself in the 
variety of the individual tribes, that national unity which exists 
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behind all change of sex or of life forms, and leares behind it all 
differences in class and education. 

12. Art Appreciation. The consideration of works of Ger- 
man pictorial art and the introduction to works of German 
music are indispensable for the comprehension of German char- 
acter. German instruction can in general draw both into the 
field of its activity, only in close connection with drawing and 
music instruction, but upon occasion, and assuming that the 
teacher is able to do so, it will also take an interest in art 
appreciation and in discussing music. While in the lower and 
middle sections both limit themselves to individual consideration 
and serve for the enrichment of the instruction in literature 
and folklore, it will more often be possible in the upper section 
to make an epoch of German cultural history clear from the 
point of view of art. This applies besides to the early German 
period especially to the Roman, high Gothic, the baroque, the 
romantic. The unity of the creative national spirit must be felt 
intensively in such considerations. Art can also be utilized for 
pointing out the material exchange between German and for- 
^igUL cultures or for clarify mg certain characteristics of the 
German nature which express themselves especially in the modi- 
fication of cultural values taken from foreign peoples. Group 
visitations of art collections are to be recommended. 

Folklore likewise can be of service in art appreciation. It 
T««^lr«»g the pupils upon excursions attentive to the beauty of 
natural architecture in its connection with the landscapes, and 
opens to them the artistic values contained in the products of 
local handicrafts. It might still be possible for many schools, 
to which no museum is available, to establish a small collection 
of local art. 

13. Philosophic Summarisation. Philosophic treatment is a 
necessary objective for German instruction. German instruc- 
tion, correctly treated, leads in aU its parts to philosophieal 
qu^ions on the most varied subjects. Through the introduc- 
tion into the structure of the language and of literary works, it 
develops in the pupil the elements of l<^c and general psychol- 
ogy. By delvii^ into the poetical and clearly developed char- 
acters it furnishes an important preparation for the compre- 
hension of the psychological types. Through discussions con- 
cerning the artistic forms of poetry it leads tovyard some fnnda- 
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mental ideas and problems. However, it also knows how to 
point out to the pupils the problems of the great literary works 
as general problems of life and of attitude toward the world, 
which can really be grasped only on the basis of philosophical 
consideration ; and it will introduce them thus to ethics, and, to 
be sure, directly to the most important ethical questions. Fi- 
nally, German will show them how every great work of art 
gives a world picture, how every great poet represents a world 
point of view, and by the development of this metaphysical back- 
ground will give the pupils an insight into the diversity of 
possible world views. The individual epochs in the history of 
philosophy and German instruction have especial relations. Par- 
ticularly the classical period of German idealism and the de- 
velopment following it require tracing the cultural presuppo- 
sitions and the returns of the great poets and poems. 

14. Civic Education, Folklore already seeks to animate 
civics instruction by love of home and by the feeling of umty 
with all racial companions. Reading, however, has an impor- 
tant task in the development of this community of feeling in so 
far as in the choice of its material it considers works which per- 
mit the pupil in an artistic manner to realize that he is becom- 
ing acquainted with the inner and outer needs of those classes 
with which in life he has no direct connection. Likewise poetry 
too can aid essentially in the development of a national con- 
sciousness by the choice of such works as treat the frequently 
tragic problems that spring out of the relation of the individual 
to the group. The great number of these problems in German 
literature will lead the pupils to the recognition of the great 
importance of the state, as weE as to the point of view that in 
the individual delineation of German nature there lie certain 
inner opposing foroGs of development of a fixed attitude toward 
the state. Older legal sources, which show the characteristic 
strength as well as the Emits of the original German feeling 
toward law, can be used in this sense in the upper section. 
German instruction seeks further, in view of the interlacmg of 
German cultural development with other European culture, to 
elevate the German feeling of nationaEty to a true and well-dis- 
ciplined national consciousness, which is conscious of its own 
nature as of its limitations, be^eves in itself, remains true to 
itself, without despising that which is foreign. Finally, German 
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instruction will make tke pupil understand that the great poets, 
removed from all struggle of class, race, or creed, belong to 
the whole people, even those parts which to-day live outside the 
borders of the German state, and that the German poems, 
as the language in which they are written, are a sure and com- 
mon possession of all Germans. 

15. Concentration. In view of the close mutual relationship 
which German instruction has to all subjects, particular care is 
to be taken in the distribution of subject matter that the in- 
herent claims of German are preserved. 

A careful demarcation which will take into consideration the 
problems of the various schools is especially necessary with ref- 
erence to religion and history. Many topics must be divided 
between history and German. Various forms of social organiza- 
tion, as the guilds o£ the Meistersinger, and various sources of 
law, as the Saxon and Swabian Codes, can be taken over by the 
work in German, since their importance lies more in their 
intellectual character than in their historical and political effect. 
On the other hand, the instruction in history can treat various 
literary events and tendencies which are predominantly of his- 
torical import, such as the political lyrics of the young German 
movement. In cases where the same topics appear in history 
and in literature, the history is supposed to evaluate them for 
their political, social, and economic importance, while the Ger- 
man will consider them more from the point of view of their 
artistic form and of their importance for the development of 
German intellectual life, and will especially dwell upon those 
passages where transcendent values rear themselves from the 
stream of time. In cooperation with the religious instruction 
the work in German wiU seek to point out the German influence 
which can be felt in all religious movements and tendencies in 
German countries as well as the religious trend in the great 
changes in German intellectual life. With the geography 
course, German will show all of Germanism to be one great 
spiritual unity whidi reaches far out over the present boundaries 
of the nation. It will point out the German influence in for- 
eign civilizations, it will promote relationships with Germans 
living abroad and will make dear the difiBeult straggles that 
they have had to wage for the preservation of their intellectual 
individuality, German together with geography awakens an 
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appreciation of the natural conditioning factors of German in- 
tellectual life in general, of the varied literary development of 
the various German races, of the permanence of racial charac- 
teristics as they are recognizable in the literature and as they 
are reflected in the various dialects, and also an appreciation 
of the special forms of German character in the various districts. 

In the various types of schools German primarily seeks cor- 
relations with the subjects which are characteristic of the 
school. Thus in the Qymnasinm the influence which the classical 
period in its revival has exerted upon German intellectual life 
is to be emphasized especially. However, at the same time the 
individuality of the German mind, which expresses itself in the 
assimilation, reworking, and reorganization of classical culture, 
is to be emphasized also. In the modem language Gymnasium^ 
Gterman will treat especially the influences of Eoman culture and 
the ancient church and later the influences of English and 
French culture upon the intellectual life of Germany, and will 
treat also the adjustment of the German mind to these forces. 
In both eases the teacher is to emphasize the ability of the 
German mind to assimilate and independently reorganize that 
which has been acquired from other countries. However, he 
must not conceal that there have been periods of slavish imita- 
tion. The reaction of German idealism upon the whole of Euro- 
pean culture must be intensively treated. In the Oberrealsch'ule 
German will dwell upon the importance of mathematical and 
natural science subjects for various thinkers and poets and upon 
the many motive and problems which have been furnished lit- 
erature by natural science and later also by technolc^. Ger- 
man will, however, emphasize also the importance of the purely 
intellectual movements for the exact seiencea More important 
and more fruitful still is the contribution which the subject 
matter groups, characteristic of the various lypes of schools, 
can on their part make to the problems of German instruction. 

16. Free Aciiviiy Groups. The activity groups in German 
offer rich possibilities for strengthening and enriching the in- 
struction They are of particular importance in schools for 
which only a comparatively small number of hours are avail- 
able for Gterman. They can afford wide consideration for the 
special interests and desires of the pupils. Either various au- 
Ihors who do not occupy a prominent place in class work and 
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especially those who are of importance for the district in ques- 
tion can be studied ; or literary motifs or various tendencies in 
literary development may be pursued. Fundamental ethical 
principles can be explained, and under certain circumstances 
the pupils may be introduced to the method of literary criti- 
cism and philological study. The various literary tendencies 
of modern times can be evaluated in their connection with the 
general intellectual movements and with the corresponding ten- 
dencies in foreign countries. Similarly, examples of literatures, 
such as the Nordic and Russian literatures, which cannot be 
considered in the regular instruction owing to the general cul- 
tural objective, may be treated in these “free activity groups.’’ 

ACTIVITY GROUPS IN PHILOSOPHY 

The activity groups in philosophy serve to strengthen, through 
suitable reading, the interests aroused in philosophy through the 
other subjects. These groups can therefore be organically incor- 
porated with all corresponding subjects; however, they will 
adjust themselves to the special educational function of the type 
of school in question. It is their function at the same time to 
equip the gradually maturing pupils, by reading the important 
philosophies, with the ability to work out independently an 
understanding of phUosophieal works. 

The reading in philosophy aims fundamentally at no sys- 
tematic knowledge, nor technical philosophical knowledge, nor 
solutions of final problems of life, but rather at an insight into 
the work and method of philosophy, and into the method of 
thinking of great philosophers in the struggle with their prob- 
lems. It is the purpose of philosophy to make fruitful, and thus 
strengthen, the logical, psychological, and metaphysical points 
of view gained in other subjects in order to understand the 
purely philosophical reading. 

The compulsion of common inquiry into the sharp and incisive 
formation of an idea, into the compelling force of rationaliza- 
tion, into the depth and extent of the foundations of a system of 
thought of an important philosopher will always clarify the 
elemmitary character of such philosophical reading and will 
form an important educational counterbalance for the youthful 
thinking, which tends to radical and premature conclusions. 

Especially fruitful will he such works as bring out the 
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importance of a philosopher for the creative periods of civiliza- 
tion, and thus lead to a more thorough comprehension of the 
age in question* 


HISTOBY AND CIVICS 

1. Aim. History closely correlated with the other subjects, 
primarily the other core subjects, should contribute to thoroughly 
acquainting the youth with his own community, German na- 
tionality, and the state. It strives to lead to a comprehension of 
the present in the light of the past and thus to enable the matur- 
ing youth to take a critical attitude with reference to the political 
problems which he will meet in life ; it aims to arouse readiness 
to act and a feeling of political responsibility through the real- 
ization that only decisive vigorous action attains results in 
history. 

The knowledge of the past serves for the transmission of 
scientifically determined facts. It is not, however, a question 
of absolute completeness of knowledge, but rather that the 
effective forces in historical life be recognized by means of the 
development of important and decisive points. The historical 
sense is to be trained and the vision of the pupil so sharpened 
that the pupil can understand historical events in the light of 
the character of the times. The mere learning of many 
details for the sake of knowledge alone must never be an 
end in itself. 

Primarily history instruction will treat of the history, 
character, and place of the German people. Its political, 
social, and economic institutions and the whole richness of its 
cultnre must be brought so naturally to the pupil that the will 
for its preservation and development will be aroused, and be 
based upon historical insight. The relation of German history 
to world history must be revealed. 

Vivid personalities as intellectual and spiritual leaders^ 
statesmen, inventors, discoverers, heroes of faith, leaders in so- 
cial movements, on account of their especially educative influ- 
ence, are to be cited as examples of sacrifice and devotion. The 
contrast of different attitudes toward life must not lessen the 
respect for the person of the opponent. Not only are the politi- 
cal and religious views of divergent groups to be discussed 
without hatred, but it is precisely one of the chief functions of 
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history to cultivate an appreciation of other points of view, and 
thereby a spirit of tolerance. 

2. Selection of Subject Matter. While in the mid^e section 
German history dominates the work, in the upper section it must 
he consciously woven in with world history, with the interde- 
pendence of great nations with one another with reference to 
accomplishment, claims, and obligations. Here according to the 
educational objectives of the various types of schools and for 
the sake of understanding the present-day situation, this or that 
portion of the history of other nations will also be thoroughly 
studied. The youth are to recognize herein the great deeds of 
other peoples as well and learn to appreciate them. Underatand- 
ing and sympathy for the importance of Germanism in the 
surrendered territories and in foreign countries, and for the 
fate of German Austria must also be awakened. 

Prom the subject matter 03ily that will be chosen which has 
been of historical importance. The discussion of tendencies in 
evolution and the elaboration of crucial turning points need not 
be postponed to the upper section. 

At suitable points the pupils should be made vividly conscious 
of the richly emotional, even tragic interdependence with which 
the fundamental relations of human associations constantly 
change. The omnipresent active polar forces, such as the 
individual and the state or society, might and right, author- 
ity and freedom, ruling and ruled group as caste or class, one’s 
own and the foreign nation, are to be made dear in their oppos- 
ing character and in their mterconnectedness. 

There is no exclusive antagonism between political, economic, 
and cultural history. For this reason, even if the state is to be 
portrayed as the most powerful form of civilization, the organic 
unity of the political, intellectual, social, and economic forces 
is to be constantly emphasized. The study of law is to be es- 
pecially stressed with two objects in mind: insight into the 
devdopment, the organization, and the relation of our legal 
i^stem to other historical forces, and respect for e xist i n g law. 
In the introduction this work is to be associated with remains of 
old legal costoms and of legal language. The individuality of 
the Germanic attitude toward law as distinguished from the 
Roman mnsfc be made dear to the pupil. The work is to be 
dmrtared espedaHy in the study of dynasties, diplomatic con- 
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fliets, and struggles of succession. Only absolutely necessary 
facts dealing with the history of wars will be given, the chief 
among which are the character, the political causes, and results 
of a campaign. Only the changes in tactics and strategy which 
are really important for world history, as found illustrated in 
various outstanding battles, are to be brought up for consid- 
eration. Attention should be paid to the desire of youth for 
hero worship by placing before the pupils portrayals of heroic 
personal and national life. 

3. Memorifer Material, Drill upon definite factual knowledge 
and not too large a list of dates is necessary. In this way the 
history work in the middle section prepares for that of the 
upper section. It is, however, never to be thought that the 
memoriter material in the middle section must be an end in 
itself. 

4. Treatment of Material, In the developmental stage of sim- 
ple experience, classes VI and V, stories are to be related in the 
German hour which deal with events that have taken place in 
the immediate or more remote vicinity and are to be given in 
portrayals full of phantasy, color, and movement. The children 
must see the events in fine detail and in vivid pictorial form. 
They must never have their appetites dulled with didactic sum- 
maries and surveys. The children can, however, themselves re- 
late in class what they have assimilated at home from the reader 
or other suitable accounts and short historical narratives. 

In the period of objective comprehension, classes IV to U II, 
deed and personality still stand in the foreground for study. 
Political and social conditions will also, therefore, so far as is 
po£»sible, be treated in close connection with the influ^ee of 
heroic personalities or groups. Historical notions are to be de- 
veloped through the preparation and association of striking and 
characteristic features, in the explanation and realistic treat- 
ment of which observations are to be included which the pupils 
can make in their own vicinity and upon excursions. 

Training in independent activities, which are to be utilized in 
class work, will idready have been begun in the middle section. 
Frequently the pupil will work over by himself at home the fac- 
tual material which his history textbook contains or which has 
been given him in the form of source material. To sources in 
the school sense of the word, in addition to original sources. 
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belong also biographies, travel, but not in too fragmentary form, 
poems, short stories, novels and dramas of cultural value, and 
portions from important historical works. These materials are 
to be carefully selected as to form and content for the particular 
age group. The teacher gives points of view according to which 
the materials are to be utilized. That which the individual has 
seen occasionally or which the class on visits to the museum and 
upon excursions has observed of historical value in sculpture, in 
monuments, in the market place, on houses, and along the streets 
and in whole communities, must also be used as source maieridl. 
If the material necessary in the reincarnation of a personality, 
in the illumination of a historical problem, or in the portrayal 
of an event has been collected in such a manner, then work 
upon it can be commenced in class. Either its treatment and 
formulation can be carried on in typical class procedure, or 
several pupils may give reports, if possible, on the same theme 
but from different sources, or an advanced pupil may discuss it. 
A general discussion can be connected with this procedure in any 
case. In every case the teacher must insist on rigorous thinking. 
In this section of the school the teacher must also take over the 
discussion in the more difficult development of an important or 
decisive point or in the transition to the next high point in the 
work, or in rounding out an epoch or in concluding the char- 
acterization of an important personality. 

In the stage of thoughtful penetration of historical material 
and of the regular training of the historical sense, the compel- 
ling and retarding forces and the changeable complications and 
limitations of all fields of human history are to be brought up 
for consideration. The pupils assemble, as in the middle sec- 
tion, the raw material for work in the class from the history 
textbook and from sources suitable to their intellectual matur- 
ity. These materials are then used again in the class as sub- 
ject matter for group activity. likewise in the upper section 
the self-aetivity of the pupils takes most of the direction from 
ihe teacher in that he indicates certain points of view in the light 
of which the problem is to be solved independently. Discus- 
sion by the teadier will be necessary here in exceptional eases 
only. At suitable places, the pupils of Sekunda and Prima 
learn how a situation is critically determined from original re- 
ports and where the limits of eertainty of historical knowledge 
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lie. The activity instruction has reached a vital objective when 
the more mature pupil acquires this certainty in an increasing 
degree, and is no longer delivered defenseless and without stand- 
ards of judgment to every political opinion of the day. 

5. Civic Education and History. The objective of civic edu- 
cation is to create and strengthen an active attitude toward 
politics, patriotism, and public-mindedness, and upon the basis 
of a clear comprehension of the conditions, character, and con- 
stitution of our state to develop with reference to its institu- 
tions, a feeling of personal responsibility and sense of duty. 
The prerequisite to the fulfillment of these tasks is that the 
whole life of the school be shot through with public spirit and 
that aU partisan politics be kept out of the schoors affairs. 
Civic education must awaken and cultivate the feeling of law 
in the young man and provide a clear picture of the structure 
and characteristics of our legal and social institutions. 

The study of the state must lead to the view that interests of 
the individual and of the group are indissolubly bound up with 
the whole, that the state is more than family and vocation, more 
than a community of interest or purpose, and finally that the 
highest consummation and most valuable fruition of a capable 
people is humanity. 

Supported at all points by the whole curriculum, history with 
special problems promotes the study of citizenship. In general, 
the principles of history instruction apply in the selection and 
treatment of the subject matter, namely, not overloading with a 
mass of detailed facts but cooperatively developing longitu- 
dinal- and cross-sections in history, delving into developmental 
tendencies and sequences and into principles and methods of 
thought. 

The interest in civic problems will already have been culti- 
vated in the lower and middle sections. In order to fill the civic 
concepts of life and thought for the youth and to make such 
concepts comprehensive, the beginning point must be within the 
the pupil’s range of experience, and the experiences in the 
class and pupH organizations must be made use of in laying 
the foundations of civic training. Such experiences include the 
manner and method of organizing groups among the pupils, the 
election of representatives and members of councils, the need 
of a meeting, the simple forms in which the common will ex-‘ 
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presses itself and creates its institutions, and the observations 
the pupils make on the street and in public life. One should 
allow the pupils to make reports upon the regular and hon- 
orary activity of the citizen and use their reports as an in- 
troduction to the study of sociology, of community life, and of 
the judicial system. Excursions through public institutions and 
organizations, through commercial and private wholesale and 
retail businesses, and glimpses into the workshop of an artisan 
can be made to serve the development of a sense for facts and 
of social consciousness. The teacher must avoid as far as pos- 
sible giving schematic, abstract sketches and didactic, systematic 
surveys of civic materials. Again such problems as are to 
be studied only by more mature pupils, as national and foreign 
political economy, social organization of various peoples, tax 
systems and types of distribution of income, the principles of 
the penal and civil codes, important political and political-eco- 
nomic theories, self-determination of peoples, international law 
and international leagues, are most successfully treated where 
they have been made real in a historical setting. Occasional 
reviews of various portions of the work and summaries of a 
definite part of the field in civics are desirable even in the middle 
section. 

In vocational guidance opportunity must be taken again to 
explain explicitly the relation of the individual and his work to 
community and national life. 

In girls’ schools attention should be given in the selection 
of subject matter in civics to the nature of girls, to the method of 
thought characteristic of them, and to the special problems of 
the woman in the home. 

6. Phila$ophic(d Treatment. Education by means of histori 
eal study proceeds from historical and philosophical postula- 
tions which the mature pupil will first sense intuitively, but 
which should further be brought to his attention in the present 
ctrisis in political life if they are to he of meaning to him in 
later life. 

The reflective penetration of historical problems demands 
therefore consideration of fundamental philosophical questions, 
especially in eases where ideas, views of life, and ideals as com- 
pelling forces determine the course of events. Metaphysical 
and logical statements of problems are necessary if the pupil 
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is to Tinderstand the intellectual forces operating in each his- 
torical situation and is to recognize the historical categories 
which are fundamental in every historical appreciation of the 
past. Thus, for example, an appreciation of the essential dif- 
ference between the concept of law in natural science and law 
in history is an insight fruitful for both fields of study. Simi- 
larly the explanation and the proof of the fundamental no- 
tions, as applied in history, which have to do with general 
human institutions, are the basic prerequisites for the apprecia- 
tion of every historical situation. Not less important for his- 
torical training are the most significant historical-philosophical 
theories which are absolutely indispensable in understanding 
great historians. The knowledge of the philosophy of history 
must make clear to the pupil finally that it is decisions of the 
will which determine historical action and historical responsi- 
bility. The turning from that which was to that which is to 
be, which gives history instruction its value, can proceed only 
in this way. 

It goes without saying that instruction in history can thus 
effect philosophic reflection only if it cooperates with those other 
subjects which aim at historical training. History instruc- 
tion, therefore, can treat such problems only if wisely limited 
and with avoidance of exhaustive treatment and in rather close 
connection with other instruction. More important than an 
excess of knowledge is the inner experience of philosophical 
problems found in history in characteristic individual cases 
and in such problems as move the pupils profoundly. In- 
sights thus acquired can occasionally be recapitulated by means 
of a survey of the development of a problem. The employment 
of worthwhile works in the philc^phy of history and their 
study in the free activity groups will be of value in this respect. 
The views of the teacher with regard to the philosophy of history 
will here, as in every subject, find expression. The final educa- 
tional objective of all instruction in history, “belief in eternal, 
transcendent values in history, in spiritual objectives, which 
alone give meaning to every form of human activity, and the 
clarification of freedom as the highest expression of humanity'' 
must give direction in history instruction to all philosophical 
study. 

7. Concerfiration. AH subjects seek to give training in history. 
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Therefore, in order that all of the work in history may be a 
unit, close connection between history and the other subject 
groups is necessary. The instruction in history on its own be- 
half must leaye some essential topic of its own field to other 
subjects. It must also in part adapt itself to the different edu- 
cational objectives of the various schools. On the other hand, 
history instruction must never permit the task of developing 
an understanding of the state, business, and society, which it 
alone can fulfill, to be interfered with by its relations to the 
other cultural subjects. 

Particularly close will be the connection in the '‘activity 
groups^’ between history and the other core subjects on account 
of their inner relationships. Likewise instruction in every for- 
eign language will furnish valuable assistance in training in 
history, because we can understand a foreign national spirit 
only if we delve deep into the mother tongue of that country. 
Some historical problems can be developed only out of the 
foreign languages. Some topics furnished by these sub- 
jects can be utilized by the work in history in order that the 
picture of any people as painted by history or of a histor- 
ical movement may be given more vivid form and the inter- 
relation of events as presented may be developed more clearly 
and thoroughly. In the Gymnasium the classical language in- 
struction in conjunction with the work in history has the special 
problem of introducing the development of a historical situa- 
tion from the sources. 

Physics and chemistry offer the possibility of treating more 
intimately problems of modern technology; arithmetic and 
mathematics in general will aid somewhat in the explanation 
of the banking and stock exchange systems as well as be of 
assistance in statistics. 

Finally, the contacts between history and geography are very 
numerous. By an extensive distribution of work between these 
two subjects, historical situations are considered upon the basis 
of the forces active in the locality which condition them; the 
relation between civilization and nature is disclosed, and appre- 
ciation is increased for natural laws as determining factors 
in the location of settlements, and in the origin, expansion, 
and decline of states. Geography will also relieve history of 
worthwhile preparatory work in that it will portray the strug- 
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gle for rivers, passes, seas, sources of raw materials aud re- 
gions of export, commercial routes and channels of trade 
throughout the world, and history- will thus devote its attention 
to colonial history and the history of exploration. In this con- 
nection also it considers the relation between natural, political, 
ethnographic, and language boundaries, investigates the im- 
portance of means of exchange for the existence of great na- 
tions, and describes the characteristics of agricultural and in- 
dustrial regions, their mutual dependence even out beyond the 
national boundaries. This will be accomplished by working out 
these ever-narrowing interrelationships through a progressive 
division of work in modern civilization. 

8. Art Appreciation. In the whole picture of civilization, 
art, architecture, sculpture, and music cannot be omitted in 
the development of the high points of history. Art study within 
the history course, therefore, in conjunction primarily with 
German, religion, drawing and foreign languages, and by means 
of small but characteristic examples, emphasizes the individuality 
and the change of artistic expression, of life motives and con- 
cepts of various ages. Of course, the work will find its start- 
ing point in the architectural and artistic monuments of the 
more immediate community. 

History by use of art study can very clearly objectify the 
cultural relationships existing among great nations. 

Drawing instruction primarily will lead to deeper insight 
into the formal structure and formal value of the art work and 
into the laws of development of style. 

9. Free Activity Groups. The ‘‘free activity groups'^ in 
history organize their work in many ways with respect to ma- 
terials and methods of work. They can continue and strengthen 
all problems of instruction in history and bring in also im- 
portant fields of study which were merely touched upon or 
entirely passed over. In the selection of subject matter, the type 
of school, the trend of interests among the pupils, and the spe- 
cial field of work of the teacher must be considered chiefly. 
Further the district and its educational conditions, primarily 
in neighboring communities, will provide worthwhile points 
of stimulation. Study of the local eommimity and local his- 
tory, back to prehistoric times can, by means of observations, 
QpUeetions^ and source reading, afford insight into historical 
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method. Reading of foreign language sources or important his- 
torical accounts will likewise afford an appreciation of the tools 
and methods of historical research. The discussion of various 
questions and problems from the philosophy of history can also 
be carried further in these activity groups. 

GEOGEAPHY 

1. Aim, Instruction in geography in cooperation with the 
other subjects is to awaken and cultivate in the pupils love of 
the native soil, the home and the fatherland, to contribute to 
an understanding of German civilization both past and present, 
and to help to train the pupil for German citizenship. 

It is to furnish the knowledge of the physical composition of 
the earth ^s surface with reference to its form and its topographi- 
cal divisions, according to position, climate, types of soil, water 
forms, plant life, and distribution of animal life and their mutual 
interdependence. 

It is to teach the physical distribution of mankind divided 
according to races and peoples, stages and forms of economic 
development, as well as political institutions, together with 
humanity ^s dependence upon the position and the natural re- 
sources of its environment. 

It is to make known the condition of the soil in civilized 
countries as the result of human effort and to create thus a 
measure of the work of the nations of the earth and particularly 
of one's own country. 

It is to share in supplying knowledge of the position of the 
world in the universe in conjunction with mathematics and 
physics. 

It is to show that the map is the most important geographical 
means of expression and to enable the pnpil to read maps with 
understanding and use them upon excursions. 

Finally, instruction in geography should train the pupils to 
use their eyes with understanding when observing their environ- 
ment. 

2. Selection of SnAjeci Matter, The selection of subject mat- 
ter must be guided by the intellectual maturity of the pupil, 
the educative value of the subject matter, and its adaptability 
to certain methods of work. Further, the educational objec- 
tives of the type of school and the whole educational purpose 
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of the class must be taken into consideration. Finally, the 
subject matter must be selected with respect to its value for 
German civilization. For these reasons a limitation of sub- 
ject matter is urgently necessary. 

For the development of the emotions and of the imagination 
in the lower section, vivid pictures of typical districts are to 
be painted which at first are to be taken entirely from the im- 
mediate vicinity for the sake of securely establishing basic 
geographical concepts. The ability for easy retention^ character- 
istic of this stage of development, makes possible the permanent 
inculcation of topographic facts. The training of the judgment, 
however, must begin with the discovery of very simple causal 
relationships as early as the lower section. 

The instruction in the middle section should contribute to the 
training of the will through thorough mastering of practical 
knowledge and accounts of the cultural contributions of the 
nations, and by portrayal of great personalities who devoted 
their lives to investigation. Excursions in the open afford, par- 
ticularly in this section of the school, the first steps in intelligent 
observation. 

The selection of subject matter in the upper section is de- 
termined by the necessity of training the pupils to reach ac- 
curate judgments concerning the relationships of the phenom- 
ena treated in general geography. The facts of general geog- 
raphy, which in the lower classes are taught only very occa- 
sionally in the study of the lands, are welded together here into 
composite pictures and furnish the PHma/ner the absolutely 
essential breadth of view. By study of the problems of cultural 
and political geography, an understanding with reference to 
the limits of private and public activity is attained, and with it, 
a just appreciation of all human effort. 

3. Local Commumty Study. The pursuit of local community 
study is a natural duty of the geography teacher. Even in the 
lower section the cultural foundations of life in the locality 
can be derived from geographical conditions. Introduction to 
basic geographical concepts and to understanding the map must 
come in close connection with the local environment. The sur- 
veyor's chart of the community and enlargements therefrom 
can he used in this connection to advantage. From the middle 
section on, each pupil must learn to know the political maps of 
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the community and to use them out in the open. The relief 
map of the home district belongs to the collection of materials 
of every school. Its construction on the sand table is to be 
recommended. Statistics of the more immediate and more re- 
mote home districts comprise material which is to be thoroughly 
memorized. Foreign countries and their characteristic fea- 
tures will become much more real to the pupils by means of 
frequent comparisons with local conditions. Insight into the 
natural conditions of life in foreign countries will keep the 
youthful mind from uncritically preferring foreign to home 
conditions. The obligation of earing for and protecting the 
home must be made clear to every pupil. Acquaintance with 
the chief natural points of interest of the home is sought. 

The study of the local community carried on in geography 
must extend to the study of the fatherland. It must not hap- 
pen that a German pupil is better informed concerning a foreign 
country than his own country. 

4. Civic Education, In civic education geography has a task 
to perform similar to the special task of history in this field. 
It must lay the broad natural foundations of the state which 
determine the type and activities of its citizens. Clear notions 
of the size and position of one^s own country and of foreign 
countries and of the relations existing between geographical 
formation and political organization will make more clear to 
the pupil how narrowly each state is bound by the geographical 
environment in which it has developed. Only in this way can 
the pupil clearly comprehend that races in their political life 
are determined by entirely real, earthbound interests. 

In addition to a study of the land of a state, the people must 
become the subject of civic instruction. Problems such as 
emigration, density of population, domestic and foreign coloniza- 
tion, land reform, growth of large cities, depopulation of rural 
ai*eas, offer rich opportunities for intensive study of the subject 
matter from a civic point of view. The insight thus won into 
the manifold interdependence of all citizens will arouse in the 
pupil the feeling of the homogeneity of all members of the na- 
tion and of the responsibility of each individual and of the 
state to each other. In the comparison with other races, the 
work will duly evaluate the accomplishments of the pupH^s own 
race, and thus train him in fairness toward his fellow country- 
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men. By means of unbiased consideration of their customs and 
accomplishments, the pupil must also acquire tolerance toward 
foreign peoples. 

The discussion of economic-geographical relationships will re- 
veal the state as an economic entity. Herein it is of special 
importance that the pupil come to understand the great im- 
portance of economic conditions for international tendencies 
of the present time. 

But geography will take over not only definite fields of civic 
instruction but also a part of the civic education. Geography 
has many opportunities in the everyday instruction in class and 
upon excursions of arousing the spirit of cooperation and pub- 
lic-mindedness. On the longer excursions the love of country 
and race will grow through intimate contact with the soil and 
people. Definite problems upon geography trips can also serve 
in training the pupils as guides and can call forth the feeling 
and joy of responsibility. 

5. Activity Instruction. Carrying on activity instruction 
will give, on account of the intellectual and manual activity of 
the pupils, joy and freshness to geography which are decisive 
to the success of the work. 

In addition to a lively urge toward activity, the pupil of the 
lower section is characterized by great receptivity which permits 
him to approach the work in geography with the greatest sym- 
pathy. The zeal of the pupils to relate the many impressions 
which they bring with them from their immediate environment, 
from walks and trips, and their frequently rich treasure of local 
myths must be made fruitful for this instruction. Pull ad- 
vantage must be taken of observational materials in this section. 
The manual activities of the pupils will furnish further means of 
illustration, — ^models in cardboard, wood, and sand; models of 
locks, dams, dikes, houses, settlements, and mountain forms of 
the local community. As early as the lower section exercises 
win lead to intelligent use of the map. The introduction to 
map reading is to be carried on in close connection writh 
a study of the immediate environment through the use of 
models, relief maps, and aerial photographs. In the ele- 
ments of map reading, the development of locational relation- 
ship should point out the importance of the atlas as one 
of the most valuable instructional aids. In this work, if pos- 
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sible, all pupils should have the same atlas. The use of a 
richly illustrated geographic reader is permitted if worked 
out upon the principle of pupil activity. In home work it 
be used for looking up answers to definite problems. 
Simple exercises in map reading are also adapted to home 
work. 

In the middle section further possibilities are available for 
activity instruction. The work leads the pupil into foreign 
lands, whose features, though lying outside of his range of ex- 
perience, must be made as clear to him as possible. In thi^ 
matter imagination and ability to put images together will guide 
the pupil to clear, concrete knowledge, and also enable him to 
work out causal relations between climate, soil, plant world, 
colonization, business and trade. 

Activity instruction demands working over the material in 
class. Of course there will be occasional opportunities for divi- 
sion of labor and organization of working groups, and indi- 
vidual pupils may be assigned rather large special problems 
which will serve to advance the whole work of the class. More 
and more the experiences which are acquired upon excursions 
and trips can be used in class work. Outstanding natural 
phenomena — storms, earthquakes, forest fires — ^important dis- 
coveries and journeys of exploration furnish upon occasion 
starting points for the pupils' activities. 

Greater value is attached in this section to map reading ex- 
ercises which are to lead now to the thorough study of the 
map content. They will furnish opportunity for estimation, 
measurement, graphic representation, modeling in sand and 
plastiline; for use of pictures, aerial photographs and stereo- 
scopic views and lantern slides ; for comparison of maps on dif- 
ferent scales and different origin in time; for comparison of 
map and photograph and map and relief. Particularly impor- 
tant is the surveyor's map, the rich content of which must be 
exhausted. In this connection problems such as map coloring, 
enlarging of small sections, drawing profiles, and representation 
by relief can be assigned. Further problems will treat the types 
of colonization and the peculiarities of their location, the his- 
tory of commercial routes, the transformation of forests into 
fields, the change in the eourse of rivers, the rise of industries. 
In addition the pupil can be acquainted with the geological 
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map. Simple models and experiments will assist in an easier 
comprehension of geological phenomena. 

The use of the textbook must not lead to mere transference 
of knowledge and a receptive attitude on the part of the pupil. 
The textbook must serve rather to educate for self-activity and 
self-reliance. Its pictures, tables, maps, and graphs should be 
frequently used in home work and to a reasonable extent made 
use of in class. 

Methods based upon the principle of activity of the pupil 
must determine the character of the instruction also in the 
upper section. As occasionally in the middle section, in the 
upper classes the materials coUeeted by individual pupils or 
groups are arranged and organized in cooperative activity and 
worked over further in answering definite problems. If occa- 
sionally the teacher, in a few words, supplies the model or pat- 
tern of a geographical sketch, he furnishes the pupils by this 
means an example for their own spontaneous accounts in which 
they are to venture upon geographical problems of the most 
varied types. Occasionally the pupils may measure their intel- 
lectual strength on the pro and con of the theories, and on the 
basis of suitable examples gain insight into scientific geograph- 
ical work. Geography instruction is to guide the pupil gradually 
to form independent judgments on geographical questions and 
enable him to understand and evaluate the development of the 
peoples of the earth. 

Drawing is of great importance in activity work in geog- 
raphy. At first, hand sketches by the teacher will serve for 
working out maps, fetches which have for their purpose not 
only drill upon locational relations but emphasis upon definite 
facts from the multitude of facts on the wall map or in the 
atlas. The pupil must also be required to do similar i^etehes, 
in which he is not to copy mechanically but is to solve definite 
problems upon the basis of thought. Mere copying from the 
atlas is to be avoided. The drawing of profiles, diagrams, and 
graphs of aU sorts is desirable in all sections of the school. 
Extensive geographical drawings must, however, not be set to 
be done entirely at home. Voluntary drawings by the pupils 
are to be studied in class with reference to their content and 
used for instructional purposes. The posting of especially suc- 
cessful work in the classrooms or in the halls of the school 
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serves to fix more thoroughly what has been presented, and in- 
jreases also the desire to do voluntary work. Sketching is to 
be recommended upon excursions. Thus there can be used as 
subjects the local landscape in summer and winter, the silhouette 
of the locality, natural phenomena — floods, landslides, effects 
of wind storms— natural and architectural projects of interest, 
types of landscape, types of vegetation, perhaps also types of 
houses, costumes, and implements and utensils of the house 
and fields. Preference should be given to modeling before sketch- 
ing; especially should practice in modeling in sand be under- 
taken for the purpose of acquiring correct concepts of natural 
regions. 

Geography instruction out of doors should be given fre- 
quently. Exercises in orientation can be undertaken in the 
school grounds, as can also observations of the apparent path 
of the sun, exercises in measurements with simple instruments, 
and exercises in modeling in the sand pile. Prom the observa- 
tory goniometrical measurements and meteorological and astro- 
nomical observations can be made. 

The pupil is to be acquainted with natture to a wide degree. 
Geography excursions can be organized from the lower section 
on with profit. They sharpen the powers of observation and 
train in their thoughtful use. Of course that which has been 
observed must be used for class work. Occasional visitations 
widen the range of the pupils' imagery. Such visits include 
visits to industrial plants, business organizations — ^post, railway, 
packing plants, and harbors — visits to agricultural activities, 
establishments for providing the public with food, power, water 
and light, and visits to characteristic parts of the city. In 
connection with such visitations, many problems of social and 
economic nature are treated in class. Visitations such as those 
to museums and expositions must be carefully prepared for and 
supervised if they are to secure the desired result for the pupil’s 
advancement. 

Bather extended geography exercises will be of value in 
all sections. They will serve in developing fundamental 
geographical principles by means of observation of detail, and 
aid in comprehending the contour of the country and in 
appraising the work of our people upon their native soil. 
Tramping with the use of the map must be widely mployed. 
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Exercises in the open, such as sketches of routes, preparation of 
easy outline maps, and experiments on the banks of river and lake 
to determine speed of water and the current of the stream, may 
be arranged for these excursions. One should acquaint the 
pupils with the keeping of trip-records and should round out 
the longer trips by enriching trip-reports with photographs or 
drawings and with profiles or sketches. Trip-records and reports 
will be the richer in content the more one permits the organiza- 
tion of groups and division of labor upon these excursions. Also, 
as far as possible, upon these excursions the pupils should learn 
the various districts of their country, mountains and coastland, 
moor and forest, village and city, industrial and agricultural 
sections, and the variety of G-erman races with reference to 
customs and usages. These school excursions should help the 
pupils to solve geography problems independently upon their 
own excursion maps. 

6. Free Activity Groups, The ‘‘free activity groups’’ of the 
upper section serve to go deeper into the various especially im- 
portant problems in geography. They take into consideration 
the inclinations and abilities of the pupils and the educational 
purpose of the type of school, as well as give attention to the 
principle of concentration. On the basis of excerpts from geo- 
graphical literature the pupils can immerse themselves in 
scientific problems and round out their civic education by 
means of reports upon daily events or reading in the commer- 
cial section of the press. The pupils discuss international and 
geographical-political problems but must not discuss, for exam- 
ple, questions in historical geology or problems concerning the 
creation of the world. Yisitations in more immediate districts 
will be a further problem for the activity groups in geography 
and will aid in going deeper into problems in sociology and poli- 
tical economy. 

Map study exercises can also lead to a more thorough knowl- 
edge of the various districts of the fatherland. They can be 
organized as measuring exercises in the open, using simple 
measuring apparatus which has been made by the pupils them- 
selves. They can investigate the difference between photo- 
graphic and cartographic repr^entations, and study the sur- 
veyor’s maps and the map of the German nation from points 
of view of morphology, geology, population, and trade. Such 
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exercises may also be serviceable in local informational research 
and can be used as supplements to a text dealing with local 
information studies (Heimathunde) . The crowning feature of 
all geography group activity should be trips of several days 
through Germany. Their great importance for integration of 
instruction makes them especially valuable. 

7. Concentration. A special function in the realization of 
the idea of concentration devolves upon geography in all types 
of schools. In consequence of its peculiar nature it can, as no 
other subject, make the connection between natural science and 
cultural subjects. 

In all schools, however, geography must work in close sym- 
pathy with the other core subjects. Geography will assist the 
work in religion by pointing out the geographical foundations 
of many religious-historical movements. It will also discuss 
the routes of expansion of religions and their distribution upon 
the earth. Ethical and important life problems can be explained 
upon the basis of geographical illustrations. German instruction 
win derive value from geography reading, such as reports of 
joumejrs and descriptions of countries, just as German will 
assist geography by means of oral and written treatment of 
geographical subject matter, whether from ethnology or from 
economic geography. On account of the close connection be- 
tween the earth and human life, an intelligent cooperation be- 
tween history and geography is necessary. In manifold ways his- 
torical events depend upon geographical foundations and, of 
course, without their treatment cannot be understood. Thus 
geography will provide the understanding of the earth decisive 
influence upon historical facts, conditions, and developments. 
In the interest of all of the training in history, geography will 
have to keep in mind that not aU important races are treated in 
the history instruction. 

Since a variety of relationships links geography with mathe- 
matics and the natural sciences, a division of work among these 
subjects is absolutely necessary. Geography will aid arithmetic 
by ^imation, measurement, and calculation by scale. It ad- 
vances the work of mathematics, in that it utilizes widely the 
illustration afforded by mathematics of numerical quantities 
by means of lines and areasy and also presents statistical material 
graphically and derives averages. On the other hand, the 
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exact treatment of the principles of map projection and astro- 
nomical geography falls to mathematics. In physics the prin- 
ciples of natural science will be discussed in relation to natural 
phenomena, such as climate, tides, and the earth’s magnetism. 
In conjunction with chemistry geography treats the origin of ore, 
salt, and coal deposits, of mineral springs, and of types of rocks 
and soils. It shows, in connection with this subject, the depend- 
ence of the plant and animal world upon soil and climate, the 
relation of life organisms to political economy; it treats the im- 
portance of foreign cultivated plants and gives a survey of the 
evolution of life in the course of the earth’s history. 

Geography as a core subject has an extraordinarily important 
function in the pupil’s whole education by pointing out the 
natural relationships of all life, of the individual as well as of 
the community, and by furnishing a knowledge of the races 
and rounding out the cosmic picture. By a study of political 
life, and by deep insight into people and country, it serves in 
cooperation wdth the other core subjects to unify aU of educa- 
tion. In this matter it will be able to consider the special char- 
acter of the various types of schools. 

In the classical Q^mnasivm geography points out, in connec- 
tion with ancient history, the geographical foundations of the 
activities of ancient peoples which have been of great cultural 
value down to the present and indicates the geographical forces 
which aided in their extension. Geography illumines natural 
laws and phenomena on the basis of the geographic-political 
problems of ancient times and of classical economic geography. 
The geographical treatment of these things will be especially pro- 
fitable if it is made serviceable in understanding political condi- 
tions of 'to-day. 

In the Bealgymncbsium geography, in cooperation with the 
other courses characteristic of this type of school, must show 
the origin of the modern spirit. By means of intensive geo- 
graphical treatment of Atlantic Europe, the study of race psy- 
chology and geographic-political questions, geography will work 
out an appreciation for the civilizations of western Europe par- 
ticularly, and estimate their value for Germanism throughout 
the world. 

The Beal institutions, by means of the knowledge secured in 
mathematics and natural science, will be able to carry the pupils 
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Eurtter in an understanding of the causal relationship of the 
earth’s phenomena and will emphasize the practical importance 
of number as one of the fundamental factors of modem inter- 
national economy. Geographical problems of economy, tech- 
nology, and trade can be treated with especial thoroughness. 

FOREIGN liANGtJAGB INSTRITCTION 

1. All language instruction must take its beginning from the 
child’s world of observation, experience, and interest. In drill 
upon new words, the aid of the eye, ear and speech must be 
equally employed. 

2. The method of all instruction in grammar is inductive. 
The principle is to be worked out from the abundance of lan- 
guage facts and experiences. So-called exceptions are to be 
shown, so far as possible, to be products of another regular 
development. 

3. All language instruction must be based upon grammati- 
cal facts already acquired and must link up with linguistic 
knowledge already at hand— such as is found in the mother 
tongue or in a foreign language previously acquired. The funda- 
mentals of an understanding of language facts in general must 
be acquired in the mother tongue itself. 

4. Technical terms in grammar must be uniform at least 
in every school for the difiterent languages, the same thing must 
be designated by the same name, and the same phenomena must 
be explained in the same way; for example, the gerund 
and historical perfect in Latin and French. The gen- 
eral use of Latin terminology is to be recommended for the 
nmnninTi forms, such as substantive, verb, perfect. 

5. In grammar instruction the usual method of studying 
isolated facts is supplemented by a method which tends to 
summarize the facts; for example, in Greek, general use of 
the objective ; in Latin, similar formation of the perfect in the 
iliffArftnt conjugations; in Frmach, uniform laws for the forma- 
tion of the various verbs of the modem and archaic conjuga- 
tions; in FTigHah, the different relationships as eaqpressed by 
the various prepositions. 

6. The reading must acquaint the pupils only with such 
words as are valuable xu themselves; however, in its selection, 
the intelleetaal maturity and individuality of the class must 
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be the deciding factor. Emphasis is always to be placed upon 
intelligent reading of the foreign language text. Beyond this, 
the aim of the reading must be to feel the effect of the artistic 
structure and content of the whole work, and to work out the 
style, the technique of the author, and the individuality of his 
personality in the light of his times. 

ANCIENT LANGUAGES 

Introductory EemarJcs, The general function of the course in 
ancient languages is the education of the youth by means of 
the formative resources which are contained in ancient intellec- 
tual and cultural life, especially in the ancient languages and 
literary creations. 

The following detailed aims of classical language instruc- 
tion cannot possibly all be equally well treated by the same 
teacher ; rather, and quite naturally, the one or the other will be 
a decisive factor in attaining these aims. That they are here 
given equal treatment is due not only to the form of presenta- 
tion, but is necessary because one aim of this course is essentially 
to bring about a certain harmony between them. Although the 
following statements apply primarily to the Gymna^um, they 
are applicable to the Bealgymnasium, so far as the situation per- 
mits. 

1. Grammar. Instruction in the ancient languages must aim 
at the pupils' conceiving the dead language as something living, 
and, by means of constant comparison with methods and forms 
of expression in the mother tongue, must seek to gain a clearer 
comprehension of the latter. Oral exercises in Latin and Greek 
are also necessary for this purpose. The use of grammatical- 
technical expressions must never kill the feeling for the vital 
nature of the language. Prom the first the pupils must be 
led to se^ similarities and differences in the forms of expres- 
sions of Greek and Latin and make comparisons with German 
and also with other languages known, and to direct Iheir at- 
tention to the vocabulary, the nomenclature, the word place- 
ment and sentence structure, and the like, within the various 
languages. Of course, the mother tongue alone will develop 
the organization of the grammatical knowledge itself. It is of 
especial importance to establish clearly the intimate relation 
between our mother tongue and the classical languages by means 
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of a study of the language wealth taken from these tongues as 
it appears in foreign, borrowed, and translated words. It should 
be the highest aim, beyond the mere study of details, to acquire 
a feeling for the characteristic genius of each language and 
thereby to refine the feeling for style in general and strengthen 
the feeling of responsibility for one’s own style. 

The results of the study of the psychology of language, par- 
ticularly in the field of syntax, can be utilized widely in 
language instruction, as will also facts of historical philology 
if they lighten the learning and fixation of the foreign tongue, 
or bring about a larger relationship which is clear and eon-vinc- 
ing to the youth. This will be possible in Gredk to a greater 
degree than in Latin. The principles of school grammar must 
never contradict the recognized principles of philology. The 
subject matter in grammar, particularly in Latin, with the 
greatly reduced number of hours, needs a thorough exanoination : 
More sharply than before distinction must be made between 
language facts which on their occasional appearance must be 
drilled upon or handled through a vocabulary and those facts 
which must be recognized and practiced as principles of the 
language. Memorizing of the so-called phrases as preparation 
for written exercises must be left off. The thorough mastery 
of knowledge thus acquired must, however, be absolutely de- 
tnanded of the Gymnasium and the Bealgymnasiwm if they are 
really to reach their objectives. 

In pronunciation naturally only a weak approximation to 
the original is to be attained and complete uniformity cannot 
be achieved for the greatest variety of reasons. However, the 
following rules of pronunciation already proved to be practical 
are to be enforced except that the instruction must not thereby 
become unduly burdensome. 

I. In Latin: 1. c as Tcj 2. r, if possible, without difficulty, 
as sounded on the end of the tongue; 3. initial s, mute; 4. # 
always as closed consonant, thus also before i as i; 5. attention 
to length of quantities so far as they are scientifically deter- 
mined; attention also to double consonants and vowels in open 
and closed short and long syllables, for example, sum-mus, fS- 
re, ferj re, lictus. In reading of poetry, the final vowel and the 
final vowel -j- m before the initial vowel are not to be entirely 
silent. This is accomplished by fusion of the vowels ; 11. Gre^, 
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1. al as the ei in the pronnneiation used on the stage (Leib) ; 
Si as s with subsequent sound of i (ei) ; 2. t] as a; f as d with a 
vocal a (ds) j 4. if possible without difficulty as sounded on the 
tip of the tongue ; 5. initial o mute. 6. Attention paid to quan- 
tities, also single and double consonants; for example, vb^iios, 
and the length of a, I, D. 

In dictating the Greek text the teacher will take pains to 
lighten the work of understanding the text by a still more cor- 
rect pronunciation. It may be reserved to a later time to attain 
further objectives in this respect. In Greek no great weight 
needs to be laid upon writing the accent marks. If the pupils 
understand the rules of emphasis, they may be excused from 
placing accent marks, aside from exceptional cases, such as 
TratSevaai, TaiSebcaL, TraLBevaaL, The necessity of learning the ac- 
cent at the same time that the word is learned is not affected, 
although the teacher must sometime explain fully the nature of 
the Greek accent in contrast to the German. 

Instruction begins with the sentence. From this beginning 
words and fundamental forms are explained ; then they 
are to be arranged and practiced in grammatical and thought 
units. Industrious drill upon the recognition and structure 
of forms and a sure mastery of a very definite vocabulary is 
the absolute prerequisite for fluent translation and successful 
reading. The vocabidary itself is best acquired in a way that 
from the beginning, in addition to the fundamental meaning 
of the foreign word, some important transferred meanings are 
acquired, though, of course, they are not necessarily to be ac- 
quired at the same time. These words must always be linked up 
with words which the pupils already know, such as borrowed 
words, foreign words, and words previously acquired in foreign 
languages. Continual use of the blackboard in practice upon 
words and word-forms is necessary, and the use of good wall 
charts for making concrete ideas hitherto unknown and for 
enlivening instruction is recommended. Up into the higher 
classes systematic arrangement of acqtiired words according 
to linguistic relationship and content, and also reviews of earlier 
vocabularies, are necessary. If hearing these vocabularies in 
class is necessary, this can often be done by the pupils them- 
selves. So long as exercises are written in the foreign language, 
questions must be asked in the foreign language and the native 
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tongue, eTen if only in the form of random tests, because 
the psychological processes of translation from and into a lan- 
guage are essentially different. If translations only from the 
foreign language are prepared, then the vocabularies are to be 
learned and recited only from the foreign language, as is always 
done in reading Homer. 

Translation into the foreign language serves the purpose of 
making the pupils facile and sure with a definite grammatical 
fact or rule. In addition to this the teacher himself, sometimes 
with the aid of the pupils, would best make very easy sen- 
tences which illustrate this fact and serve as a supplement to 
the illustrative examples given in the school grammar. The 
other purpose, also a purpose to be considered in the lower sec- 
tion, is that of making clear the characteristic differences be- 
tween the German and the foreign language; for example, the 
preference in German for the active voice as contrasted with 
the equal use of both forms in Latin; the wide use of abstract 
and nominal expressions in German as contrasted with the con- 
crete and verbal in Latin. At the same time the aim is to effect 
the change in manner of thinking in a phrase, clause, sentence, or 
in a whole chain of thoughts as it is put into the foreign tongue, 
a task which falls primarily upon Latin in the Gymnasium. 
In order to bring about equal participation of all pupils, the 
work of translation, outside of sentence exercises, is best car- 
ried on in oral group work. Longer periods can also be utilized 
in this oral group work, along with use of the blackboard. In 
the lower section the Gterman exercise book is to serve for re- 
view at home of sentences which have already been translated. 
Later it can be used to advantage also at home and in school 
for translating individual selections adequately prepared for 
in class. It is to be very generally required that the Ger- 
man selections for translation correspond to the present stage 
of ability and intellectual maturity of the pupils, are always to 
be done in good German and not in translation German,'’ and 
are always to afford a concrete, thoughtful, valuable content 
and present connected thoughts. What he translates must never 
be a matter of indifference to the pupil. From the very be- 
ginning there are added to the real translations supplementary 
exercises to the Latin sentences given, answers to questions, re- 
telling of stories told by another person, transposition of stories 
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into conversational form, short repetitions of stories, concise 
briefs of content, and other snch language exercises. 

2. WTittBn Cla^s Exercises, The number of written exer- 
cises, which as far as 0 III usually grow out of the practice 
exercise, is determined by the teacher’s ‘^activity group.” 

In general, it is of greater educational value to require short, 
easy written exercises of the pupils and to mark them more 
strictly than it is to discourage them with too difficult assign- 
ments or to permit them to do careless, bungling work. In par- 
ticular, translation from a foreign language is so difficult an art 
that a pupil can test his ability well even on easy reading. In 
all types of these exercises, aside from those which are per- 
formed in the elementary stages of the work, it is much more 
valuable to develop and the ability really to comprehend and 
express an idea either in one’s own or in a foreign tongue than 
to test the exact present knowledge of definite words or indi- 
vidual rules. It is just for this reason, then, that assistance from 
the teacher, when occasion arises or at the request of an indi- 
vidual pupil, is to be readily justified. 

The principles developed on page 376 are to apply to the 
written exercises as long as there are translations into the 
foreign language. Specifically, every piece of work must con- 
tain a thought and must not represent a collection of grammat- 
ical difficulties. The highest goal of this translation work in 
Latin in the Oymnasium should be the translation of a very 
easy, short selection of German narrative prose. Grammatical 
transposition and amplification of given Latin selections, as 
well as reproduction of stories of the simpler type, are added 
to the real translations. The more one is able to train the pupil 
to independence in this field so much the greater will be his 
joy in the work. Translations from the foreign language serve 
also to supplement class reading, and it is for this end that a 
closer connection between the two will be sought. The use of a 
lexicon approved by the teacher is also permitted. The text, 
whether in German or in the foreign language, is to be dictated or 
given in heetographed or printed form. 

3. Reading, Only such works are to be read as are valu- 
able in themselves. In the organization of the reading the pre- 
dominant thought in general should be that transcendent values 
are ineorporated in the greatest works of the Hellenic mind, 
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while Rome means to ns the representation of a great people, 
the adaptation of borrowed spiritual values into nationally char- 
acteristic form, and a universal historical mission of world im- 
portance, as well as one of the essential foundations of European 
culture. The choice of authors, however, must be subordinated 
throughout to the fundamental principle of the particular type 
of school. Latin instruction in the Bealgymnasium, for example, 
will be organized on an essentially different basis from that of 
the Gymwismm, Still, however, a general compulsory principle 
cannot be set up for a particular type of school; for the indi- 
viduality and ability of the teacher and that of the class must 
be taken into consideration in this choice within the limits, 
however, of the writers to be indicated later. It is, moreover, 
an unconditional requirement that at the beginning of the 
year the principles which are to control in the year's reading 
are determined in a conference with the other subject matter 
teachers of the class and the selection which is to be made is 
indicated and explained before the class. In this matter atten- 
tion is to be given to the wishes of the pupils in order to secure 
diversity. However, in order to avoid disconnectedness in the 
instruction, simultaneous, continuous reading of poetry and 
prose in the same subject is to be absolutely avoided. 

The reading itself is to be so organized that, until the upper 
classes, ^‘activity instruction" in class, not home preparation, 
is to bear the chief burden. Impromptu translation can be car- 
ried on in various ways. One comes most quickly to reading 
by a literal translation, practiced possibly from youth up, of 
a sentence either read or spoken before the class, upon which 
translation there follows free reproduction, in good German, of 
the thought contained. Thorough knowledge of vocabulary and 
practice in recognition of individual forms is the prerequisite 
for this work. Construing of a sentence beginning with the 
verb and analysis of a whole phrase, which really is possible 
only if the whole sentence is already understood, are to be 
limited to individual cases which are specially adapted to de- 
veloping the logical abilities of the pupil. The teacher will 
read a selection to the more mature pupils, later assign it also 
to be read as a whole, and after the explanation of unknown 
words and more difl&cult inflections, require them to translate 
it. The common determination of a final translation, a matter of 
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course in the lower section and the rule in the middle section, is 
often unnecessary later. The material worked out in school must, 
as a rule, first be given for review. However, if the style of the 
author has become easy for the pupils, their careful reading or 
reproduction of the thought sequence renders more valuable 
seiwice than the so-called retranslation. If the teacher sum- 
marizes the results of the group activity in a model translation, 
this is never to be assigned for literal rendering. Similarly the 
systematic assignment in regular sequence of a piece to be re- 
translated or translated first by the teacher is to be absolutely 
avoided. 

Only after the upper section has been reached is home prepar- 
ation accompanied by any real success, and then only after the 
introduction to the use of the lexicon. Toward the end of 
school course, however, a certain independence of performance 
must be required in this field which can especially enliven the 
course of reading, in that various translation exercises can be 
assigned to different pupils even in the class instruction itself. 
Every pupil must read privately in the last year a small special 
edition of a classical text, in the choice and performance of 
which the teacher is to counsel him. Where study days are in- 
troduced, these can be employed for this purpose. 

The aim of the reading must always be to bring about a 
rounded picture of what has been read, a total impression of 
the author’s personality, and to place vividly in mind the 
characteristic linguistic form, the rhythm, the intellectual con- 
tent, and the artistic structure of the work. Excerpts from 
literature which do not make this possible are to be avoided. 
The further aim of the course should be to bring the work and 
its creator into a larger cultural unity and to point out their 
effect upon our intellectual life. 

Thoughtful reading of a foreign text, to attain artistic de- 
livery of poetical selections, is one of the chief objectives of 
classical reading; the young students can, indeed, carry this to 
a remarkable degree of perfection in performance. The con- 
tinuous reproduction of connected portions of epic poetry by 
various pupils or the reading of a whole dramatic poem with 
roles assigned to different pupils will form the. most effective 
conclusion of such reading. 

In this reproduction the Grerman stress accent cannot be 
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well abandoned since the rhythmic relations for the German 
ear would not otherwise appear pronounced. This auxiliary 
accent must never be so strong that it destroys the quantity 
relationships upon which it chiefly depends. The pupils must 
be able to read in the Greek: hexameter, pentameter, trimeter 
of tragedy, trochaic tetrameter, anapestic types. Prom the 
Melian portions of tragedy only the recitation of songs to a 
very limited degree is generally attainable, wherein the desig- 
nation of the individual colons is unnecessary. Able classes 
will try out their ability in delivery on the choral songs. Like- 
wise Demosthenes should, at least in some portions, be recited 
just as is the poetry. In Latin, reading of hexameter, pentam- 
eter, and other meters is to be required as well the strophes 
of Horace, without there being need in this work of placing 
great value upon the designation of individual verses or strophes 
with grammatical terminology. 

Prom the lower section on, only quotations, verses, poems, 
and prose selections the permanent possession of which is of 
value to the pupil are to be memorized. In this matter, scope can 
be allowed the selections of the individual pupil; however, 
each school will make up a short special list of essentials to be 
learned. 

Good German translations can be widely used as auxiliary 
materials. They serve to supplement what has been read in the 
original by establishing connections which otherwise might not 
be clear, and serve also for the development of reading in gen- 
eral. The problem of original or translation is to be thoroughly 
discussed once with each pupil generation. A comparison with 
the original text and several available translations will afford 
deep insight into the nature of their own and of the foreign lan- 
guage and make clear the irreplaceable, inherent value of the 
original. 

4. Art Appreciation. The reading will be supplemented by 
the study of works in the creative arts. To be sure, only those 
trained therein would dare to use them in their instruction. 
The employment of worthwhile pictures and books from the 
coUeetions of the school, the teacher, or the pupils, and, where- 
ever possible, repeated visits to museums and excavations are 
to be reeommmided in this connection. For the introduction 
to an appreciation of olossical oroative art in the O^mnasium, 
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the examples of Greek vase painting are admirably suited be- 
cause they give the youth something concrete and easily under- 
standable. The works of Roman craft and architecture have 
corresponding application in the Realgymnasium, 

If the drawing and the art instruction are to lead to deeper 
penetration into the formal phases of art, then there devolves 
upon the Greek and Latin instruction the problem of presenting 
the work of the plastic arts in addition to that of the rhetorical 
arts as the expression characteristic of the period and thus as 
much to deepen the appreciation of its special character as to 
make clear the characteristic nature of the foreign art as such. 
Thus the knowledge of cultural interrelationships and obedience 
to natural laws of intellectual development can at least be be- 
gun. The other problem, that of causing the present value of 
the work to be appreciated and the ethical and aesthetic meaning 
significantly grasped, is not, to be sure, to be separated from 
this. 

It is also essential for the pupil of the Gymnasium to develop 
a notion of the importance of Greek music, not only on account 
of its directly commanding position within Greek culture, and 
its inestimable value for national unity, education, and drama, 
but primarily because of the fundamental attitude of the Greeks 
toward music, which expresses itself in their emphasis upon 
its ethical and educative significance and which, indeed, is be- 
ginning to become ours. The readii]^ of tragedy and Plato 
forces us directly to a discussion of these problems. 

5. PhUasophical Study. The ancient language instruction 
offers a very outstanding opportunity for philosophical study 
and for discussion of philosophical problems. Indeed, language 
instruction cannot pass over the problem of the importance and 
validity of rules of logic within the language, and the attempt, 
which is always to be made, to indicate syntactical phenomena 
from the point of view of its psychological foundations, will 
give meaning to the pupil’s own personal intellectual life and 
that of the race. 

The chief part of the work, however, falls to the reading. In- 
deed, instruction in philosophy is first to expand the picture 
already attained of ancient civilization, and second, chiefly in 
the Greek, to acquaint the pupil with the original problems of 
philosophy and their vital influence down even into our own 
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intellectual life. According to the personal aptitude and genius 
of the teacher, the one or the other objective will assume the 
more prominent place. In any case the formerly much used 
plan of laying weight upon attitudes which are of little value 
for intellectual training is to be discontinued, as, for example, 
the various pre-Socratic theories of the elements. The discus- 
sion must always begin with the reading of the sources, never 
with a lecture by the teacher. 

If the doctrines of ancient philosophers are studied in con- 
nection with Greek and Roman civilization, its special func- 
tion is to present the characteristic interlacing of philosophical 
theory with the political life, with the literature, and with the 
art of that epoch. It should be shown, for example, how the 
awakening of the true philosophical problem of the sixth and 
fifth centuries is connected with the development of personality 
generally, as is illustrated by the lyric poetry, the drama, or 
the plastic arts, even though in various degrees and ways. Again 
it should be pointed out how the period of enlightenment in the 
second half of the fifth century is most intimately related to the 
political revolution and how Plato’s theory of the state is most 
closely connected with the political necessity of the age. 

The pxurely philosophical approach can thus develop the mind 
of the youth in a most remarkable manner, and train it for 
independent thought; so that the youth is once more led along 
the way, as it were, which the only original European philosophy 
has gone, mounting with deeper logic from childlike beginnings 
quickly to the most diflSicult problems. The same result can be 
reached by thorough investigation of some special problem or of 
the theory of any single personality. In fact, intensive study of 
the works of Plato alone can result in affording this general 
training of the mind. 

Among the many great fields of ancient philosophy and the 
numerous great individual personalities, the following are of 
special importance for instruction in school : 

e. As preparation for the reading of Plato in general : Among 
the pre-Socratic theories those of substance and matter, of 
mind and formative principle; those of the notions of genesis 
and being, of unity and plurality, of perception and thinking; 
Parmenides and Heraclitus, the personalities which essentially 
represent the two original types of philosophic thought. 
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ft. In connection with reading of the Gorgias: the epoch of 
the enlightenment and the theories of the sophists with refer- 
ence to the relation between nature and law, nature and moral- 
ity, nature and the state, nature and religion. 

c. In association with the Apology ^ the Socratic dialogues, 
Phaedo, Socrates, the dialectician, but preeminently the moralist, 
who stands and is the great exemplar of complete unity between 
theory and life. 

d. In the reading of the MenOy PhaedOy the Symposium, or the 
BepubUc: Plato’s discovery of the d priori, his theory of the 
relation between the physical world and the world of values 
with love as their connecting link, his theory of the ideal state, 
to which Aristotle’s ethical and political theories form an es- 
pecially educative and valuable supplement. 

а. In reading Cicero, Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, and Epictetus : 
the two typical, antithetical systems of morality, the Epicurean 
and Stoic. 

How much of this can be treated in the instruction itself and 
how much in the ‘^activity group” in philosophy will depend 
primarily upon the aptitude of the class for philosophy. 

б. Civic Education. The reading of Greek and Roman 
historians, statesmen, poets, and philosophers leads necessarily 
to a discussion of political ideas, problems of political life in 
the field of domestic and foreign politics, economic questions, 
the question of the relation of the individual to the community, 
of the duties of the individual to his fellow men in general 
Emphasis will be laid upon the point that, of the notions by 
which humanity to-day seeks to mold political life, almost all 
spring from the ideas of the ancients or are shaped by their 
manner of thinking. If it is possible to give the greater rela- 
tionships here instead of isolated facts, to sketch by means of 
examples within a year or portion of a year a picture of the 
nature of Attic states and their civilization under Pericles or 
of the Roman empire under Augustus, or if it is possible to 
present the problem of the ideal state as given by Plato, Aris- 
totle, or Polybius (in connection with the reader of Wilamowitz), 
still greater would be the value of the instruction. Premature 
comparison of present-day political and economic conditions 
with those of ancient times, the teacher will seek to counter- 
act ; much rather will he endeavor truly to clarify the mind by 
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■working out similarities and differences. But beyond this in- 
struction, the course must set up ideals and create types, cause 
men to speak whose patriotism is an illuminating example, cause 
ages to be relived whose unity of spirit was of remarkable 
strength and resolution, as compared with others in which dif- 
ferences led to misery and decline. In the same way the 
narrowness of the pre-Hellenic conception of the state as well as 
the nTisiv<»ia1 organization of ancient society must be made clear. 
The peculiar relation of the Roman to his state deserves espe- 
cial consideration. But it is also important to recall that lead- 
ing German minds have more than once been strengthened in 
times of political necessity by the inspiring loftiness of an ancient 
ideal. 

7. Concentration. Since Latin and Greek are the character- 
istic subjects of the Cymnastvoti, the other subjects must seek 
connections with them as the beginning point, in that within 
their indi'vidual fields they should indicate that the founda- 
tions of science and of all individual sciences were laid by the 
Gredis and have come to us through the mediation of the Ro- 
mans, that many other relationships exist between European and 
ancient civilizations, that also in artistic fields their accomplish- 
ments and vie'ws are of greatest value for the present age. The 
highest »iTn for the entire instruction in literature, creative arts, 
music, and gymnastics can be to make the youth sensitive to 
the beautiful as interpreted by Plato and to show them their 
obligation and path to the regulation of their own lives. Mathe- 
matics will in the same way strive toward this goal of a truly hu- 
manistic training. Upon German and history will fall the special 
t yslr of developing the constantly renewed influence of the 
ancient world— be it liberating or restrictive — upon the intel- 
lebtual and cultural history of the German people; and upon the 
German instruction the task of pointing out its incompar- 
able importances for the golden age of German literature from 
Lessing to Holderlin and even beyond to our present day. 

But the einfiginal language instruction must also from its own 
standpoint enter into mutual actmty with the other subjects 
and will at other times have to play a supporting rfile. Espe- 
cially must it take over important problems from the iostruc- 
tion in ancient history, fumidi material, supplement and deepen 
in Prima earlier presentations, and especially in Ohersehnnda 
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through the selections for reading assist in the study of older 
German and of medieval history and literature. If, however, 
in the Greek instruction of Prima itself, for example, Goethe 
AchUleis or the EelenoreLQi and the classical Walpurgisnacht 
from Faust II, or Holderlin’s Archipelagus are discussed, the 
very intimate relations between ancient and German intellec- 
tual life must be made especially clear to the pupils. 

In the Beaigymnasium the close relation between the Latin 
and the French instruction must not only serve as evidence of 
the development of the Romance language but must also assist in 
explaining the nature of the Romance civilization as such. The 
relationship with the German and the history instruction must 
primarily make clearer the influence of the Latin-Romance ele- 
ment upon the intellectual and cultural history of Germany and 
work out this relationship itself more sharply by contrasting 
Romance and German characteristics. Between English and 
Latin there appear manifold relationships in the fields of lan- 
guage, literature, and politics. 

8. Free Activity Groups, Classical language “activity 
groups” are to solve special problems for the gifted and espe- 
cially interested pupils, problems which serve to extend and 
intensify class instruction. They must not serve in any way to 
develop a group of specialists; but here, too, the attention must 
ever be directed toward the essential and those things which aid 
in general culture. Materials and methods of work are manifold. 
The Latin language instruction might attempt here with those 
interested the more diflBcult translations into the foreign tongue. 
Primarily, however, a freely developed extended reading of the 
Greek and Latin, even late Latin, poetry and prose, will afford 
worth while enrichment. Out of these “activity groups” to a 
still greater degree than from class instruction will grow longer 
home exercises in German which can serve as a substitute for 
compositions prepared at home. 

i 

MODERN IiANGUAGES 

Introduction, Modem language instruction in the secondary 
schools seeks through literature to introduce the pupils to the 
cultural and intellectual life of foreign nations upon the basis 
of an all-round, thorough knowledge of the language. 

The introduction to the foreign intellectual world should seek 
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no mere acquaintance with isolated cultural facts and situa- 
tions ; it is rather a question of teaching how to understand life 
as it affects the whole of a foreign civilization, especially in 
its language and literature, and of making it useful for the 
pupiUs spiritual training. Especially should the pupil be led to 
a thorough knowledge of the genius of his own race through a 
comparison of the foreign character with the German. This 
problem expresses itself characteristically in the various types 
of schools, according to their specific educational objectives. 

The pupil is to be so far advanced in the use of the language 
that he is able to express orally and in writing, in a manner 
in keeping with his age, simple subject matter or thought con- 
nections with which he is familiar. 

The general aim set up here for modem language instruction 
must control in a situation where according to the program of 
instruction a smaller number of hours is assigned to a foreign 
language. 

Principles of Method 

1. Pronunciation, As the acquisition of good pronunciation 
is the chief care in the early instruction of a foreign lan- 
guage, so its development remains an essential problem in all 
classes. The aim wiU be to give the speech organs of the pupils 
complete adjustment for the foreign language, as nearly as pos- 
sible approximating that of the foreigners. If once this founda- 
tion of the sounds especially characteristic of the foreign lan- 
guage is attained (the vowels in French, and in English 
ly r, and the dental consonants in addition), it will be easy to get 
the other individual sounds. Peculiarities of the local dialects of 
pupils serviceable for pronunciation are to be watched for espe- 
cially, as the North German I and r for English, as well as those 
which interfere, as the confusion of mute and voice consonants. 
Just as important as acquaintance with the correct pronuncia- 
tion of the individual sounds and sound combinations is the 
acquisition of the sentence modulation characteristic of the for- 
eign tongue, which is also of extraordinary importance as a syn- 
tactical device. Only untiring illustrative speech on the part of 
the teacher (who muet from time to time train his own ear by 
visits to foreign countries and by means of phonograph records) 
and carefully supervised speech imitation by the pupils, can 
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lead to satisfactory results in this respect. The teacher must 
endeavor in this instruction to recognize any special difiSeulties 
in the case of each individual pupil and try to eliminate them. 
The oral exercises in elementary phonetic iiastruction are always 
to proceed from observation, to be accompanied by action if pos- 
sible, and in general to be as lively as possible. In the first few 
weeks of language instruction, the phonetic point of view must 
predominate under all circumstances. However, phonetics must 
be only a means in the instruction. It is left to the judgment 
of the instructor as to how far he will employ in the beginning 
a special phonetic script. In any event, the same phonetic script 
must be used in all language instruction of the same institution, 
the best being that of the Association Phonetique. 

2. Oral Exercises. The oral exercises are to train the pupil 
in a free use of the foreign language. Since in this work the 
fresh enthusiasm of the pupil is of decisive imx)ortanee, the 
grammatical controls must be practiced to such degree and in 
such form as will not endanger the real purpose of these exer- 
cises. The pupils are to ask and answer questions among them- 
selves as occasion permits and thus arrive at a constantly 
increasing independence in work. However, the teacher must 
not forget that he is the chief source of aU the skill of the pupils 
and the chief model for their pronunciation in learning a foreign 
language. In keeping with the principle that knowledge of the 
word and meaning must go hand in hand, the oral exercises 
take their starting point from observations of the simplest ob- 
jects, the immediate environment, and the incidents of daily life 
in school and home. 

The sections of the reader are to be read only after they 
have become the pupil's possession by means of oral exercises. 
Later the oral exercises are correlated with the reading for the 
most part, without, however, becoming a mere repetition of what 
has been read. The oral exercises in connection with the reading 
or dependent upon it must be of assistance in all classes in the 
activity group work of the various subjects, since they take in 
the fields of local environmental studies, geography, history, 
technology, and the like, which at times stand in the foreground. 

3. Grammar. The grammar instruction should not, as has fre- 
quently been the case, give rules for translation, but should clari- 
fy the inner character of foreign language phenomena. In this 
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■work the comparison with the mother tongue and with other 
foreign languages, as weU as psychological and historical explana- 
tions, must be called into play as opportunity is afforded and 
according to the pupil’s stage of de'veiopment. 

Grammatical knowledge is fundamentally inductive and, so 
far as possible, should be worked out on the basis of concrete 
language materials already acquired. Instruction in the various 
languages must be connected in such a way that the knowledge 
gained in one language can be made useful for other languages 
taken up later. The essentially important facts which appear in 
aU languages (word placement, verbal nouns, mood and tense) 
are to be so thoroughly treated on their first appearance in any 
one language that it will suffice in the other languages to call 
attention to the peculiarities of their use. Thus becomes pos- 
sible an organization of all language instruction which guaran- 
tees uniform knowledge and saves valuable time. The uniform 
method of study must find its expression in a uniform termi- 
nology for the subject, which is to be fixed or constant for every 
individual institution at least. On account of the difficulty of 
the subject it is impossible to give the grammatical instruction 
other than in the mother tongue. Technical expressions from 
the modem foreign languages are necessary so far as they do 
not designate a phenomenon characteristic of a special language. 
The regular grammar work has to treat only that which is 
essential and that which is really living in the language. In the 
beginning stages of the instruction in connection with the obser- 
vational material of the language and with the cooperation of 
the pupils, the most necessary and simple grammatical state- 
ments are to be made ; still these must be in a form which has a 
scientific basis to preclude their being rejected later as incorrect. 
Thus it is important that the difference between element of mean- 
ing and element of relationship be clear from the beginning. 
Syntactical peculiarities of the foreign language are to be made 
the pupil’s possession in the lower section on the basis of imita- 
tion. In the higher section it is necessary to understand in an 
increasingly more thorough and connected manner the rules 
of language development. The observational materials in lan- 
guage necessary for this purpose are to be brought together 
from reading materials already worked out and from the lin- 
guistie possessions already at hand. So far as possible this is to 
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be done by dividing the work among groups of pupils. The 
statement of rules, the association with what has already been 
learned, the derivation of conclusions, the explanation of diffi- 
culties and apparent contradictions, take place in lively ‘‘activity 
groups’' made up of the teacher and the pupils. The latter 
must learn that phenomena which superficially are conceived as 
irregularities or as exceptions to a rule indicate that this rule 
is not yet sufficiently well understood or indicate the result of 
another development just as regular. (Vie ns compared with 
venom, meurs compared with m&ivrons, leve compared with 
levom, are just as regular as poj’le compared with parlons.) 
The power of analogy in language must be brought to the pupil’s 
attention early. The illustration of a rule through the similarity 
of the coexistent {read: sets similiar to hooks: friends; loved: 
ended, similar to tMngs: foxes or horses) can also be supple- 
mented, where the pupil’s knowledge permits, by insight into the 
law of consequents (phenomena of French etymology and 
syntax in relation to the Latin, and of the English in relation 
to the German). Occasionally it can also be pointed out how 
language usage is regulated by arbitrary determination and 
the natural connection concealed. (The present participle in 
French by intervention of the Academy.) At the end of the 
discussions on grammar and out of the fullness of similar phe- 
nomena, the principle must stand clearly developed before the 
pupil’s mind. The search and construction of illustrative ex- 
amples may again be carried on through group work. 

Any consideration which takes the individual fact in grammar 
out of its natural setting is to be avoided. It is advisable, for 
example, to take up the French verbs in such a way that the 
most common verbs could be drilled upon in the present stem 
forms at the same time, corresponding to the customary method 
of instruction in the lower section, where the descriptive method 
of elementary instruction chiefly requires the present form. 
In further cross-sections through the whole conjugation there 
follow, then, in connection with the various individual forms 
which have already become familiar in poems and stories learned, 
the forms of the historic perfect, the imperfect subjunctive, 
the perfect participle, and, finally, the future, in groups related 
by the laws of language. If the conjugation is to be grasped 
in its comprehensive r^ularity, summarizing longitudinal see- 
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tioBS, that is, sequential organization of the forms of the indi- 
vidual verbs must fix what has been learned. In the study of the 
French subjunctive the different meanings of the moods are to be 
worked out first and so far as possible are to be brought to higher 
units ; then for the first time the cases may be summarized where 
the subjunctive is used in principal, subject or object, adverbial 
or adjective clauses. In the study of the preposition, it is best 
to begin with the types of relationships which are expressed by 
the various prepositions; then upon this basis the various pos- 
sible methods of procedure may not be whoUy kept apart from 
one another, but that they must naturally interact goes without 
saying. 

In the upper section the treatment of grammar must be 
considered from different points of view than in the middle 
section. Here the incisive characteristics of the nature of the 
foreign language are observed and the facts from the various 
fields brought up to the same level. In addition, language his- 
tory and the comparative study of the several languages are 
recommended to encourage the pupils to make their own obser- 
vations in connection with their reading. 

4. Oral and Written Exercises. In these exercises it is to 
be assumed as a fundamental principle that a language is ac- 
quired only by a progressively freer use of linguistic attainments 
previously acquired from models of perfection. Thus, the first 
exercises consist, among other things, of dictations, answering 
simple questions, paradigms, sentence conjugation, completion 
of sentences, and inversions. As the observational material, 
the pupiUs immediate and more remote environment, pictures, 
experiences, and occurrences must filrst be treated orally in the 
class instruction before the corresponding sections of the reading 
book are used, so also should the written exercises connected 
therewith be prepared first orally. Since these exercises are 
to become progressively freer and more independent, the pupils 
will undertake all types of composition in connection with the 
reading material, — reproduction of stories from the German 
and foreign languages, portrayal of their own experiences, and 
letters. The problems increase in extent and difficulty in the 
upper section, where particularly the practice in understanding 
and retaining rather long connected spoken passages in the 
foreign language must also not be neglected. Translations from 
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the German must be related to the language ability already 
developed by the pupils. A practice book for this purpose is not 
possible because of the great amount of modern language read- 
ing material. These exercises, therefore, are to be taken up in 
class, use being made of the blackboard and the pupils’ note- 
books. By gradually increasing the difficulty, the teacher him- 
self can read rather long connected passages to the pupils, and, 
beginning vdth the central thought and adding the other 
elements in logical fashion, can translate these passages with 
the students into the foreign language. In this manner the 
pupil arrives at a really fluent, idiomatic reproduction of the 
sentence whole instead of a halting translation after the fashion 
of the practice book. As capsheaf, then, of this type of exercise 
in the upper section, the free translation of a pure German text 
can be attempted from the German reading material available 
to the pupil. 

Memorization of foreign language selections is very necessary 
for the development of language feeling and, therefore, at times 
is to be recommended in the lower section. However, the repro- 
duction of memorized material should, if possible, be combined 
with a change, even though small, in language form, for example 
in tense and person, and should gradually lead to free repro- 
duction, The principle of cooperative work can very often be 
made fruitful, for example, in preparation of dialogues. 

The number of written class exercises, which as a rule up 
to the Oberteriia grow out of the practice exercises, is determined 
by the teachers’ ‘^activity group.” 

5. Vocdbvla^ry. Memorization of single words before they 
have appeared in vital situations in speech and have been prac- 
ticed upon is, of course, without purpose, because relatively 
seldom are two expressions in different languages exactly equiva- 
lent. Vocabularies, then, are to be assigned for drill only after 
the material has been worked through and, of course, in such 
a manner that the pupils will also be trained thereby for 
independent work by classif^dug the words according to form 
and meaning. Special gifts of the individual pupils are to be 
considered as far as possible. The extension of the pupils’ 
vocabulary must be pursued systematically in various directions. 
At r^ular intervals, perhaps every month, their knowledge is 
to be tested, and in every year’s work the objectives for the de- 
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velopment of the vocabulary are to be fixed, keeping carefully 
in mind the vocabulary already acquired. 

6. Beading, Heading is the central point of emphasis of the 
modern language instruction. The connected reading of entire 
works or independent portions thereof is to begin as early as 
possible; in the case of the fundamental language, in the third 
or fourth year, and in the case of the second language, at the 
latest in the second year. The guiding principle in the selection 
of reading material, besides the requirement of higher worth in 
form, is the introduction to the various fields and epochs of 
the foreign intellectual life in the special direction required 
by the special type of school. However, proper consideration 
is always to be paid to the pupils’ stage of development in order 
that they may be intimately acquainted with the works studied. 
This point of view applies equally to the question of the ex- 
tent of recent literature that may be employed in the course. 
More important than many-sided stimulation is it to inspire 
the youthful mind, and this can in general be effected 
better by masterpieces of proven worth than through works for 
which the necessary perspective of distance is still lacking. In 
order to facilitate correlation with other subjects and to open 
up to the students as manifold cultural materials as possible, 
from the middle section upwards a collection of poems is to be 
employed, only for supplementary purposes in relation to the 
connected reading, of course ; and, at least in the upper section, 
a collection of rather long prose selections, organized around 
certain particular points of view. 

In the earliest years an appreciation of the reading material 
is to be developed in the class period. The association of the 
new with material previously read affords for home work the 
most varied type of exercise, assigned to individual pupils 
according to their inclination and ability, so that what has been 
read in one class period can be reproduced in the following class 
hour by various pupils in entirely different ways. After the 
pupils are accustomed in class to careful preparation, home 
preparation can be done more and more on the basis of division 
of the reading work, and the reading of a selection will more 
often form the conclusion of a discussion in the foreign language 
leading to it* Naturally, since a thoughtful reading presupposes 
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an exact acquaintance with the reading material, working 
through the material must precede the actual reading. 

The discussion of questions in foreign cultural and intel- 
lectual life is also to be based as far as possible upon home 
preparation in which the work is distributed among the pupils. 
This includes summaries of materials previously read, reading 
of assigned portions from foreign authors, and German works 
which have not been studied. It is a fundamental aim that the 
foreign language be used as much as possible in connection with 
the work in reading ; however, this must not be employed at the 
expense of clearness and thorough intellectual appreciation. 
Particularly out of consideration for pronunciation and lan- 
guage feeling, frequent comparison between mother tongue and 
the foreign language is to be avoided. In the upper section the 
evaluation of the artistic form and of the spirit therein expressed 
must form the climax of the discussion. The relation of the 
individual work to the author’s entire production, his position 
in his period, and the importance of his works for intellectual 
history are also to be developed. Thoughtful, expressive read- 
ing discloses values which are not obtained through any transla- 
tion or explanation, and it is therefore to be especially cultivated 
by teacher and pupil. In general, it must be one of the most 
essential functions of the foreign language reading to permit 
the works studied to be understood and experienced as works 
of art in the French or English language. The translation of 
individual passages into good German, which permits the stylis- 
tic character of the foreign tongue to be seen in especially sharp 
contrast with that of the mother tongue, must be worked out in 
class or assigned frequently in all sections. Written exercises 
of this type are an excellent means for developing German style. 
Artistic German translations can be utilized to supplement and 
round out cross-sections in literature, as well as to disclose more 
intimately the meaning of what has been read. 

In the discussion of problems of poetry the pupils are to be 
shown the relation between the artist's means and his desire for 
expression. For example, they are to be shown how the inner 
rhythm of his discourse vitalizes the scheme of the chosen meter. 
Similarly, they must get some insight into the relationships 
existing between theory of versification and the general character 
of the language. 
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In every class some important poems and occasionally suitable 
prose selections must be made tbe pupils^ permanent possession 
by memorization and fre<iuent repetition. This selection, espe- 
cially in the upper section, can be left in part to the individual 
pupils. 

The pupils' individual reading in the foreign language, at 
least in the last years in school, can be vitalized by assigning to 
each according to his inclination and ability a work — ^naturally, 
one not too comprehensive — which he will report upon in the 
foreign tongue in special periods set aside in the general plan 
of instruction. The reading of a newspaper or a magazine is 
recommended in the upper section. 

7. Philosophical Treatment. To be sure, the grammatical 
study which penetrates into the nature of linguistic phenomena, 
as well as the comparative study, is an exercise in philosophical 
thought in which the psychological and the logical considerations 
are concerned to a like degree. A philosophical language study 
can inquire, beyond the various laws and phenomena, concerning 
the inner impelling forces of linguistic life. Philosophical dis- 
cussions of ail sorts attach themselves to every worthwhile piece 
of reading. There is no lack of philosophical writers in French 
and English literature who can he read with profit by the pupils 
of the upper section. The particularly pragmatic character of 
English thought can he made just as fruitful for the pupils' 
training as can the French power of abstraction. Finally, the 
evaluation of the fundamental characteristics and the significant 
features of the foreign intellectual life, in contrast to correspond- 
ing factors in German thought, imposes upon this philosophically 
intensive study a task that is not easy but has its compensations. 

8. Art Appreciation. The observation of works of art becomes 
a valuable aid in supplementing corresponding reading as an 
introduction of the pupils to the total character of an important 
epoch in French and Anglo-Saxon cultural life, as of the French 
Middle Ages, the age of Louis XIV, the French intellectual 
development in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and the 
Victorian age. If the pupils are shown that a similar develop- 
ment arose in the painting, sculpture, and music of a people, 
and that a change in the political and social conditions runs 
parallel, this will generally give him an appreciation of the 
principles controlling inteUeetual development. In this manner 
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not only the cultural epochs of an individual people become 
clear but also do the relations of the various cultural fields in 
mutual giving and taking, and, finally, the incisive characteristics 
of the foreign tyi)e, but always in comparison with their own. 

9. Civic Education, Civic education through modern lan- 
guages will be associated primarily with the reading of works 
and essays that have historical or political content, but it will 
be also an important method of approach in the evaluation of 
social and political organization in foreign lands, and of import- 
ant social and political movements as well as of outstanding 
personages. 

10. Concentration. The following are named as examples of 
problems which modern language instruction can take the lead 
in or help in solving in cooperative work with the other subjects : 
Germanic nationality (principles of the English constitution and 
social order, Germanic elements in the French and English 
languages, and similar problems). Germanic folk poetry (Eng- 
lish ballads). Humor and feeling (Dickens). Fundamental 
forms of artistic composition (Shakespeare and French classi- 
cism). Germanic and Romance sense of form (English and 
French lyric). Fundamental forms of political and historical 
thought (French and English statesmen and historians). Fun- 
damental forms of philosophic attitude (English and French 
philosophers). Forms of artistic and social culture (French 
poetry of the ages of Louis XIV to Louis XVI). Nordic renais- 
sance (Shakespeare). Romantic spirit (English and French 
writers, but not merely of romanticism in its narrower sense). 
Relation between literary and cultural development (French 
lyric in the nineteenth century). Means of poetical composition 
(English and French poetry). Phases in the decline of intel- 
lectual life (French and English literary history as a whole). 
Problems of contemporary economics, technology, and social 
order (French and English and American writers of the present 
day). 

In the BeKilgymnasiaL schools, where the modem languages 
form the characteristic subject groups and together with the core 
subjects are responsible for the educational imity of the school 
to an especial degree, connections must be made reaching out 
from them in all directions and in well-considered relationships, 
in order that the pupil may acquire a vivid picture of the forces 
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which have stood in mutual interchange with German e^ture 
and which together with it have formed the intellectual being of 
Europe to-day. As English, as an essentially Germanic lan- 
guage, together with German, directs attention to the related 
Nordic peoples, and much in English literature is adapted to 
deepen the German feelir^ of life, so also wiE the French in 
close connection with Latin furnish the supplementary counter- 
part. This objective, of course, must not bring the modem 
language instruction in the Bealgymnasium into a one-sided 
dependence upon the other subjects, not even upon history. 

Agairij the ompha-ciis upon the present which is demanded 
in the Oherrealschvle is not to be understood to mean that the 
great values of the past are to be pushed into the background ; 
and the connection with natural science and technology must be 
sought more in the intellectual than in the material. 

In the Gymnasium, where French is the modern language, the 
instruction will emphasize especially the Latin element which 
has been operative in its effect from classical times down and 
which also appears clearly in modem literature; while English 
as the modern foreign language in the Gymnasium wiU be con- 
nected especially closely with the study of Germanism. 

Since the study of the same topics in the various subjects 
naturally cannot be taken up all at the same time, the modern 
language instruction will be in relation to the instructional 
problems of the other subjects, partly preparatory, partly 
parallel, and partly retrospective. 

11. Free Activity Groups. Many of the problems indicated 
here can be pursued further in the free activity groups. For 
these groups the intellectual development of the pupil and the 
organic connection with the whole of instruction must be the 
directing points of view. To a certain degree, however, con- 
sideration can also be given to the special interests of the pupils, 
for example, through showing a preference for contemporary 
literature and the discussion of problems of the day in connec- 
tion with editorials found in newspapers. 

ELECTIVE LAJTGtrAGE rtTSTBUCTION 

The principles laid down for modem language instmetion in 
French and FiOglish find corresponding application to the other 
modem foreign langm^s, both in the restricted elective instrac- 
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tion in the Olerschule and the Aufbauschule, and in other elec- 
tive instruction. The organization of detailed courses of study 
must for the time being be reserved for the individual institu- 
tions. 


MATHEMATICS 

General Aim, Accuracy and skill in calculation with finite 
numbers, especially in oral arithmetic and in the application of 
these attainments to daily life. Training in the correct conception 
of values of quantities. Development and assimilation of accu- 
rate mathematical knowledge which leads to the point of view 
that mathematics is an ordered science which can be built up 
out of its own fundamental principles. Attainment of the ability 
to recognize form, dimension, number, and principle in objects 
and phenomena of the environment, and also to apply this 
acquired knowledge independently. Especially, the development 
of the power of spatial comprehension and skill in mathematical 
conception of the mutual dependence of variable quantities. 
Training in logical procedure and proof, and definite knowledge 
of the philosophical value of mathematical processes and the 
importance of mathematics for intellectual history. 

Remarks an Method 

1. General Principles, 1. Definite mathematical knowledge, 
resting upon clear understanding, is to be attained by constant 
adaptation to the pupils’ capacity of perception and through 
their intellectual cooperation, according to the principle of ac- 
tivity instruction. This is attained by rejecting thoughtless 
memorizing of explanations, principles, and rules, and by com- 
pletely eliminating memorization of proofs. The subject matter 
is to be viewed from the standpoint that only such principles 
and processes as have value for their inner relationships and for 
their practical application are to be utilized in the instruction. 
Memoriter material is to be limited to that which is absolutely 
essential, but this is to be fixed by continual repetition. 

2. Mathematical knowledge is to be developed into power by 
means of solutions of exercises and problems. The exercises are 
not to be limited to drill upon the subject matter, but shall at- 
tach importance to searching out geometric and algebraic prin- 
ciples and to readiness in reasoning and proof; gradually they 
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should lead to intellectual independence in the treatment of 
mathematical questions, even in the solution of more difficult 
connected problems. 

3. Applied problems shall be taken from real life and shall 
lead to results of practical value. Through a study of the other 
subjects of instruction and of the pupil’s environment, the 
applications are to be made worth while with respect to concrete 
instruction, especially that which deals with the phenomena of 
economic life. Skill in actual calculation must not be lost in this 
process. In these applications the very closest connections are 
to be sought with the study of the local community. 

4. The pupil is to be led early, by means of a simple calcula- 
tion or graphic sketch, before the exact calculation of his prob- 
lem, to give an estimate of the answer to be expected. He must 
form a judgment concerning the problems of solubility and the 
number and type of solutions, and, finally, he must test the 
correctness of the result found. 

5. The insight, already attained in the middle section, into 
the limits of the estimation of the exactitude of such calculations, 
which are connected with measurements, will be developed in 
the upper classes in all suitable cases into an estimation of the 
degree of exactness attained in the final results. 

6. The greatest value is to be laid in all classes upon care in 
language expression and practice in clear, comprehensive 
presentation. 

7. The history of mathematics is to be thoroughly considered 
in this work, both in the development of the subject matter and 
in the assignment of problems. Its connection with the general 
cultural development is to be emphasized wherever possible. 
The pupils of the upper classes are to be stimulated to read 
writers important in the history of mathematics. 

8. The mathematical terminology follows the proposals for the 
unificatian of mathematical terminology of the German Com- 
mittee for Mathematical and Natural Science Instruction. 

II. Arithmetic, 1. The arithmetic instruction, in addition 
to training in the calculation of numbers, is primarily to further 
the understanding of the importance of number values. Oral 
and written calculation is to be practiced generally throughout 
algebraic and geometric instruction. Special emphasis is to be 
placed in all classes upon calculation without pencil. 
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2. Exercises in short methods of calculation, especially from 
Quarta on, are best connected with measurements which afford 
the opportunity of showing that exaggerated exactness is mean- 
ingless. 

3. Even in the arithmetic instruction in the lowest classes the 
employment of lines and surfaces to make quantitative relation- 
ships concrete is to be taken advantage of as far as possible. 
Approximately from Quinta on, one will permit the geometric 
representation of number series to follow the representation of 
the individual quantities. Great weight is to be placed upon the 
comprehension of the practical importance of such illustrations ; 
they lead later on to the graphical representation of empirical 
functions, which then forms further the starting point for the 
graphical treatment of analytic functions. 

4. The informational instruction necessary in preparation for 
everyday methods of calculation and for problems from economic 
life must not smother the real arithmetic and must hold itself 
within the range of experience that may be attained by the pupil. 

in. Algebra, Caiculus, and AnaZytics. 1. The arithmetic in- 
struction in the lowest classes summarizes the simple rules of 
calculation by means of algebraic formulas. Algebra begins 
with the derivation of tables from formulas by means of inser- 
tion of number values. The fundamental principles of algebra 
are treated as a summary of the knowledge acquired in arith- 
metic instruction. The fundamental operations are practiced as 
far as possible in connection with the study of equations of the 
first degree, and similarly the principles of proportion. 

2. The function idea, which is to be placed at the central point 
of instruction, is introduced at first objectively in order that 
it may be gradually conceived more sharply and in the upper 
section be treated in general form. The introduction to the 
fundamentals of graphic representation begins as early as Un- 
tertertkb with practical examples. The most important charac- 
teristics of empirical functions are connected herewith in a purely 
objective treatment: continuity, variation, area. In order to 
attain a clear differentiation of the concepts unknown and 
egwition feom the concepts variable and function, the graphic 
representation in the right-ai^led coordinate system must be 
treated only after the equations of the first degree with several 
unknowns. In all sections, but especiaEy in the middle classes. 
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attention is to be called to the fact that in the employment of 
graphic representations, pictorial reproduction is not an end 
in itself but only a means of surveying the course of a function. 
In addition to this the other means, the table, is to be fully 
evaluated in its importance. 

3. Through the introduction of infinitesimal methods the 
pupils receive a knowledge of the most important tool of mathe- 
matics. Here the instruction must seek a middle path between 
justified requirements for mathematical rigidity and regard for 
practical needs, and it will have to employ freely the auxiliary 
means of geometric representation. 

IV. Geometry. 1. A preparatory study, proceeding from the 
consideration of simple bodies, trains the power of observation, 
develops the power of geometric abstraction, trains for the cor- 
rect description of geometric forms, and gives the pupils practice 
in estimation, measurement, construction of models, and in the 
first use of rule and compass. 

2. This instruction provides insight into the systematic organ- 
ization of geometry and leads from geometrical knowledge to 
geometrical understanding in that it proceeds from an empirical 
foundation to a logical, deductive method of study, and thus 
trains the pupils to the need of proof. 

3. Even in the lower section, the mobility of plane and spatial 
forms is to be freely used and the influence of variation of indi- 
vidual parts of a figure upon the dimensions of the others is to 
be determined. Especially to be studied further are axial and 
central symmetry, rotation, displacement, and superposition of 
geometric forms. 

4. Through the employment of suitable observational types 
from reality, and also in plane geometry, the connection with 
spatial relationships is to be vividly maintained. 

5. In order to attain concreteness, attention is to be given 
to the correct and careful execution of figures, and to the use 
of crosshatching and color. Models are recommended as aux- 
iliary means of devdopment of power of spatial observation but 
must not hinder this development, since the power of spatial 
observation must grow gradually into the power of spatial 
conception. 

6. Geometrical knowledge, especially in assigning problems, is 
to be brought into vital relationship with its application. 
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7. The geometrical constructions to be carried on in close 
connection with this course demand, in addition to rule and 
compass, the tools of mechanical drawing, especially the T square 
and drawing triangle. Approximate constructions are to be 
studied, and occasionally intensive work is to be done with ref- 
erence to unfavorable relations of position. In the so-called 
analysis primary attention is to be given to thought procedures 
through which one arrives at the solution. Qualified pupils are 
to be encouraged to make critical comparisons of the various 
methods of construction. All artificial constructions from 
unusual phases of the subject are to be avoided. 

8. Goniometry and trigonometry limit themselves to the sim- 
plest goniometric formulas and the fundamental principles of 
the plane and spherical triangle. After the introduction of the 
goniometric functions, calculation with their values according 
to the process of short decimal calculation is to be thoroughly 
practiced. 

9. The introduction to solid geometry, which was carried at 
first on a purely objective basis, is studied now both graphically 
and arithmetically at the same time, and then goes over gradu- 
ally to a regular, scientific method of instruction, which along 
with limitation to the most important principles, clothes the 
fundamental ideas and principles in concrete form. 

10. Indeed, from the lowest classes up, geometrical drawing 
in close connection with the instruction makes clear to the pupil 
geometric facts, indicates their practical application, and makes 
him gradually more conscious of the dose connections between 
spatial observation, spatial conception, and spatial representa- 
tion. The perpendicular projection on a single plane is very 
simple and therefore purposeful for elementary instruction. 

11. Measurements are to be practiced from the beginning. 
In this connection the exactness of measurements will be in- 
creased gradually by the use of more refined means, until finally 
an idea is obtained of the extraordinary difficulty involved in the 
exact execution of geodetic and astronomical measurements. 

12. The necessity of preserving clearness concerning the pur- 
pose and meaning of work in mathematics arouses in the pupil 
the desire for a conduding survey of work in the elementary 
mathematics which has been studied, to which a view into its 
further devdopment can be tied. The importance of mathe- 
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matics as a science and its influence npon life and life con- 
ceptions should be discussed. 

V. Concentration. Between mathematics and the other sub- 
jects the establishment of as many interrelationships as possible 
should be sought. The close connections between the logical side of 
mathematics and the grammatical side of languages offer, even as 
does the necessity of the explanation of the technical words, the 
possibility of cooperative activity and mutual support. Spatial 
observation and the principles of projection can be used in the 
study of art. Classical and modern language courses can also in- 
clude mathematical materials. 

Mathematics should not only address itself to the pupil ^s power 
of judgment but should also quicken interest in the origin of 
mathematical content. Pacts from the history of mathematics 
which are meaningful for the great general problem of human 
development furnish, together with the biographical element, 
important material for mathematics instruction. The mathemati- 
cian can supplement the cultural history of the historian. So 
far as possible, the association of the problem of mathematics 
with historical postulation is recommended. In this matter 
ancient history will demonstrate itself to be very valuable for 
the Oymnasium. Occasionally the entire historical development 
of an important individual problem should be worked out. 

Civic studies, too, must be considered in the mathematics in- 
struction. Problems from the affairs of community and state, 
from commerce and trade, afford occasion in arithmetic for 
factual instruction. Agriculture and public food questions, use 
and manufacture of wares, and labor conditions furnish material 
for graphic representation in the middle section. Real problems 
in the upper section can be taken from the money system and 
computation of insurance. 

Mathematics stands in closest relationship to aU the natural 
sciences. The instruction must show that the accuracy of in- 
sight in natural sciences increases with the mathematical control 
over natural laws. 

The fundamental conceptions of geographic representation 
are geometric in nature. Mathematical geography, astronomy, 
and geodesy are assigned to mathmiatics. The mathematics 
materials taken from these fields are also to be used for the 
cultivation of the “home idea,” 
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Mathematics must devote a considerable portion of its time to 
dra^wing. The relations of the plastic arts to geometry and the 
importance of perspective as the basis of painting are to be 
explained by means of suitable examples during the mathematics 
instruction. 

Logic and metaphysics find, too, their place in mathematics. 
The psychological foundations of mathematical thought should 
also be touched upon by this instruction. Individual problems, 
such as number and spatial concepts, are studied from a philo- 
sophical point of view wherever possible. 

Handwork is to be so organized for mathematics that pupils 
themselves are taught to construct models of solids from paste- 
board, after sketching the drawing plans necessary for the 
purpose. The models necessary for the development of geomet- 
rical thinking can be pasted together from prepared modeling 
paper. Skill in metal work and woodwork can be used in such 
a way that pupils can construct apparatus to make stereometric 
principles concrete. 

VI. Free Activity Groups. Pupils in various classes can com- 
bine to form free “activity groups” for work in certain phases 
of mathematics which are units in themselves, without increasing 
the objectives of the school tasks. 

The works of mathematical writers, as well as monographs, 
calculation and mathematical instruments, aeturial mathematics, 
economic problems, and the like, can be recommended here to 
the pupils. The teacher occupies the position of an adviser in the 
activity of such working groups. 

NATtfRAL SOTENCE INSTEtrCTION 

Introductory FtemarTts 

The whole aim to be accomplished by all the natural science 
subjects makes imperative a narrow union of these subjects 
into a kind of integrated natural science instruction. In this 
connection, it will be one of the chief problems of the institu- 
tional programs of study to define the specific task devolving 
upon each separate subject. The effort toward unificatioh should 
not be permitted, however, to lead to the rupture of important 
continuity within a subject in order to secure transitions to the 
other subjects. The intCTrelation of all branches of the natural 
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sciences in the cxnriculum presupposes a mutual consideration 
in the distribution of subject matter. Should biology, for ex- 
ample, be given in the upper classes, the treatment of the physi- 
cal and chemical fundamentals necessary for the understanding 
of life *s processes would have to precede this instruction. 
Mineralogy and geology belong to the same section in school 
with paleontology. The final course built up through the 
hypotheses of cosmogony and the doctrine of evolution should 
be reached through simultaneous instruction. The natural 
sciences, in general, should give an insight into the related laws 
of all natural phenomena and into the significance of all natural 
processes for life. 

It is easy to relate natural science to linguistic subjects 
through occasional class presentation of some works of outstand- 
ing scientists in their original text or to excerpt therefrom sig- 
nificant passages to be explained. The explanation of the 
technical terms makes it necessary to refer to foreign languages. 

All the natural science subjects are adapted in a high degree 
to the stimulation of the historical sense. We recommend 
in the ease of various problems the tracing of the erroneous and 
winding paths in the original progress of important discoveries. 
It is of high cultural value for the youth to hear of the fre- 
quently tragic lives of great students of nature. Through point- 
ing out the connection between the natural sciences and the 
history of general culture, the cultural-scientific significance of 
the natural sciences will be made clear. 

In relation to geography the following are examples of com- 
mon materials; Alps and Alpine vegetation, general physical 
geography and weathering, climatology and meteorology, Erzge- 
birge and the deposits of silver, nickel, cobalt, tin, iron. All 
natural sciences find material for observation in the home com- 
munity. 

Wherever natural science instruction makes its appeal to the 
eye of the pupil, drawing is an imi>ortant aid to understanding. 

No natural science instruction can pass over the discussion 
of the more recent developments in technology. The description 
of important technical appliances is often connected with ques- 
tions of deep interest to the pupils. 

The methods of all the natural sciences offer occasion for 
epistemological^ logical, and metaphysical considerations. The 
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possibility of introducing philosophy into the instruction merits 
extensiye utilization in this connection* 

The construction of homemade appliances for physical and 
chemical experiments by the pupils presupposes the ability to 
prepare the proper laboratory materials, and thus establishes 
relations with manual training* The training of the hand by 
modeling contains significant educational value. 

For the free activity group, reading of selected works of dis- 
tinguished naturalists in all the fields of the natural sciences 
offers a rich field of activity. Moreover, such fields of subject 
matter as electrical engineering and colloidal chemistry, which 
extend beyond the confines of physical and chemical school 
instruction, can be treated in the group activity organization 
under the guidance of the teacher of the special subject. 

PHYSICS 

General Aim of Instruction. Knowledge of the important 
physical phenomena, their laws, and the methods by which one 
arrives at these laws. Insight into a comprehensive view of 
nature and into the fundamental theories essential to a physical 
conception of the world. Acquaintance with such technical 
applications of physics as are significant in daily life or in their 
bearings on political economy. 

Remarks on Method 

1. Physics instruction proceeding from the observation of 
natural phenomena rests as much as possible upon the exercises 
and individual experiments of the students or upon observations 
in the immediate vicinity. The students should formulate the 
technique of physics investigations on the basis of their own 
reflections. The experiment, which at all levels remains the 
focal point of instruction, forms the i>oint of departure in the 
inductive procedure and the conclusion to be arrived at in the 
deductive procedure. 

2. The selection of the materials of instruction, especially 
necessary in the ease of physics, should take into consideration 
in the course to be prepared only the simpler natural phe- 
nomena which have significance for a knowledge of the en- 
vironment. In the upper classes, the same fields of subject 
matter can be treated more briefly if the students receive a 
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theoretically rounded picture of the remaining divisions of physi- 
cal knowledge. 

More important than the assimilation of a large number of 
individual physical facts, is a fundamental insight, based on 
self-activity, into the processes of research in physics. 

3. The application of mathematics to physics instruction is 
only a means of enabling one to recognize the relationships 
among phenomena. Above all there should be avoided such mis- 
leading deductions as lead to artificial results through a round- 
about way of infinitesimal processes without possessing the con- 
vincing strength of mathematical development. Where the 
mathematical resources at command are not adequate for strict 
deduction, owing to the inadequacy of the mathematical prepa- 
ration, the results of calculation must suffice. 

4. At all levels of instruction, the students should secure a 
clear conception of the dimensions of such physical magnitudes 
as have significant meaning for the assigned experiments or 
considerations. 

5. The historical method of study plays an important role in 
physics instruction. Not only does it place the mathematical and 
natural sciences in a very desirable and closer relationship to 
the other subjects of instruction, but the historical discussion 
is often best adapted to introduce the students to a comprehen- 
sion of the whole field of subject matter and to bring about a 
deeper knowledge of the various problems and their historically 
intellectual meaning. The historical presentation can be used 
with profit in the activity instruction, where, through connection 
with the historical evolutionary process, the students can be led 
to their own discovery and invention of things long since known. 
The historical method of consideration is indispensable if the 
question is one of discussion of the big basic principles and their 
connection with world-stirring questions and problems. In order 
to increase the intellectual improvement of the pupils through 
the discussion of critical physical theories, one will have to go 
ba<* from historical knowledge to the beginnings of philosophic 
knowledge and point out that these problems finally merge iuto 
metaphysics. 

If the students, through the discussion of the historical genesis 
of the great physical hypotheses, secure an impression of the 
linutstioBS placed upon our knowledge, it follows that they will 
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have arrived at the conclusion that where prescientifie compre- 
hension already believes to have found truth, the great problems 
really begin. 

6. Beyond showing the close relationships between physics 
and technical science, the extraordinarily great significance of 
the technical applications of physics for economic life and civil- 
ization should be brought to the consciousness of the student and 
an understanding of the intellectual and creative accomplish- 
ments of the engineer imparted to him. Instructional excursions 
can be made useful for this purpose also. 

CHEMISTRY 

General Aim. Elnowledge of the most important chemical 
phenomena, in so far as they are important for understanding 
the animate and inanimate world, for housekeeping, or for 
political economy. Acquaintance with the laws at the basis of 
these phenomena and insight into the theories which disclose an 
understanding of these laws. Knowledge of the most important 
minerals with respect to their technical, economic, and geological 
importance. 

Remarks on Method 

1. Chemistry offers opportunity in aU fields for the cultiva- 
tion of observation by means of carefully planned experimenta- 
tion. Modem illustrative materials serve in a supplementary 
way, especially those taken from technology. The general prin- 
ciples and laws are developed by combining individual facts 
into complete thought units. 

2. The pupils^ practical exercises are to be brought into very 
close connection with the class instruction and must never be 
used exclusively as exercises in analysis. 

3. Mineralogy is to be afforded greater time in chemistry 
instruction. Minerals are treated in connection with chemical 
compounds. As natural chemical compounds or representatives 
of whole classes of compounds and as important raw materials, 
they can form the starting point for discussions in chemistry, 
or they can be studied in connection with the treatment of the 
elements contained in them. Their economic value is to be 
carefully evaluated. 

4. The controlling point of view in the study of geology is 
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that the geological importance of minerals shotild find con- 
sideration in addition to the observation of the constantly chang- 
ing nature of man's environment. 

5. Crystallography, on aeeount of its mathematical nature, can 
be assigned to mathematics as a stereometric exercise and can 
be made useful in geometrical drawing. 

6. Stoichiometric calculations are permissible only in so far 
as they are able to support an appreciation of the quantitative 
course of chemical processes. Calculations which have no rela- 
tion to experiments really performed have no place in chemistry. 

7. Short studies in the history of chemistry allow the chief 
characteristics of its historical development to be recognized at 
suitable points and by means of individual examples they demon- 
strate the growth of an important discovery or the influence of 
a personality. 

8. Instructional excursions show how experiments which are 
carried out in the laboratory in only a small way have led in 
technical trades to the enormous development of our chemical 
industry. Besides pointing out the importance of a close con- 
nection between science and technology, insight based upon 
observation into the great value of chemistry for trade, public 
health, and modem cultural development should be developed. 

9. The instruction in chemistry is to be used for the study of 
the local community (HeimatJcunde ) . In addition, the grouping 
of the instructional material from local industry around the ex- 
periences of the pupils can be recommended. "Where it is 
possible the pupil is to learn the geological processes in the 
origin and history of the local soil. Especial weight is to be 
attached to the practical application of chemistry to daily life. 

10. The exaggerated use of chemical formulas is to be avoided. 
It is recommended that the ionic method of writing formulas 
be employed. In suitable problems, the pupils are to be trained 
to distinguish facts of experience from hypotheses and theories, 
such as the atomic, molecular, and ionic theories. 

11. The principle of selection of subject matter is to be carried 
out in chemistry by shortening or totally eliminating various 
phases of chemistry instruction. The course seeks, by avoiding 
minute detail, a deeper insight into the methods of chemical 
research; in the most important fields it sets the phases of the 
subject worked out iu systematie relation to one another and in 
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connection with the related fields of the other natural sciences; 
and it brings about gradually an appreciation of the great inter- 
relationships of all natural processes. 

BIOIiOQY 

Aim. Instruction in biology is to acquaint the pupil with the 
phenomena of animate nature and enable him to derive the 
principles which lie at their foundation. It trains him in sys- 
tematic observation of the living world and develops him as far 
as possible in an all-round way by means of the methods charac- 
teristic of biology. It seeks to awaken in him love of nature and 
of the home and above all respect for all life. 

Instruction in biology leads to knowledge of the structure and 
of the most important life processes of plants, animals, and man. 
It develops insight into the relationships between bodily struc- 
ture and manner of life, and between life systems and environ- 
ment. It presents the importance of biological principles for 
political economy. It also teaches the evolution of the various 
organisms and makes clear the principle of classification in the 
system and the natural kinships, along with the study of extinct 
forms. It explains the conditions upon which the dispersal of 
life systems over the earth’s surface depends. 

In connection with the other natural science subjects and 
mathematics, biology reveals that aU phenomena are controlled 
by law, points out the natural relationship of man and human 
culture, and thus makes an essential contribution to the develop- 
ment of the pupil’s character and will. These biological insights 
can be used effectively for the conduct of personal life, and not 
to a small degree, for dvie conduct. Finally, study in natural 
philosophy upon the basis of biological postulations will stress 
the importance of biology in the development of culture. 

Selection of the Material. The selection of material depends 
upon its educative value and its suitability for definite types of 
activity. Penetration into the individual phenomena of animate 
nature is only possible if there is sharp limitation of subject 
matter. The phenomena of the immediate environment are to 
be considered primarily in this selection of material. Likewise 
in the ease of materials of equal educative value, their practical 
importance for man and human culture will determine the 
choice. 
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In the presentation of biological subject matter, the starting 
point is to be that joy in experience and observation is to dom- 
inate in the lower classes, and in the middle classes efEort 
toward perfection and classification, and in the upper classes 
effort toward deeper insight into the phenomena of nature. 

Every natural object is to be studied in the various stages of 
development important for its comprehension. Plants are to be 
studied, for example, not merely in the period of blossoming, 
and ATtimftla not merely in fully developed form. As a funda- 
mental rule, division of the instruction in plant and animal 
biology into summer and winter courses should be avoided. 

A.ciivity Instruction. More than in any other subject the 
pupils bring to the study of biology their own observations and 
facts, experiences, and ideas derived from the environment. In so 
far as the activity instruction associates itself with these interests 
of the child and affords him that personal relationship with 
things of nature, it creates, even in the lower section, favorable 
preparatory conditions for most varied application of the ac- 
tivity method. Therefore, the teacher should always be aware 
that everything from the sipoken word even to the so-called living 
model is only a substitnte for nature, and that book knowledge 
easily produces a far-reaching alienation from nature. However, 
because education toward systematic observation and conscious 
investigation of reality is one of the most essential tasks in 
biology, instruction out of doors is here also of especial 
importance. 

Numerous investigations and experiments are necessary from 
Sexia to Prima for the activity instruction which is carried on 
in the class. Experiments with living animals are permitted 
only when every semblance of cruelty is avoided. Investigation 
and experiment are to be carried on with the simplest instruc- 
tional aids. In many eases keeping notes is necessary for both 
typ^ of work. 

introduction to the classification of plants and animals belongs 
also in this instruction. Prepared in Sexta through the develop- 
ment of clear conceptions of form, carried further in Quinta 
to the organisation of simple dassification tables, the pupil is 
trained in Quarta to the independent use of a simple flora and 
fauna, or a simple classification table in his textbook. 

Exercises in the school garden are especially valuable. In 
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these the guidance of the teacher is not to be dispensed with. 
In the pupils’ garden the teacher has the opportunity under 
favorable circumstances of instructing all pupils of a class suc- 
cessfully at one time. The exercises which can be carried out 
by the pupils in the school gardens should belong to their daily 
duties, but they must also be related to the course. Activities 
with the aquaria and terraria should be supervised constantly 
by the teacher. The teacher must give special attention that in 
this work animals are not neglected or tortured. 

Frequently, facts which are important biologically will be 
made known to the pupils through observation only. If the less 
easily observable types of life and natural phenomena are to be 
observed and investigated on an excursion, it is recommended 
that a smaller number of pupils be taken along because often 
this work can be thoroughly and successfully carried on only 
with a few. The instinct for collection in the youth should be 
properly directed and be utilized for instruction in school 
collections. In this matter no compulsion must be exercised 
upon the pupil to carry on investigations and experiments on 
his own account at home. It is the teacher’s duty, however, to 
stimulate his pupils to make safe investigations and experiments. 
Continuous problems in observation undertaken by individual 
pupils will be of special value. The teacher must, indeed, with 
his own drawing as a model, train the pupils to reproduce appro- 
priately in drawing what they have themselves observed. In 
this work, attention is to be paid to cleanliness in execution 
and lettering. To overload the drawing with minute details is 
impractical. Occasionally it is recommended to encourage the 
pupils to construct simple models. In the free activity groups 
of the upper section the pupils are to be required to make exact 
drawings as proof of accurate observations. 

This activity instruction must further equip the pupils with 
the ability to reproduce correctly, both in oral and in written 
form, that which they have observed, and also to present clearly 
the course of an experiment. Extemporaneous reports by the 
pupils serve in the middle and upper classes to supplement the 
instruction. 

In eases in which, on account of the lack of suitable natural 
objects, written descriptions and theoretical instruction on the 
part of the teacher, or pictures must be used as instructional 
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aids, the inductive method is to be employed wherever possible. 
When using either wall pictures or stereopticon or stereoscopic 
views, the teacher must satisfy himself whether the pupil forms 
the correct concept of the picture as to content, form, scale, and 
color. Stereopticon pictures must not lead to the confusion of 
the pupil fay a superfluity of conflicting impressions. For the 
same reason, moving pictures are only seldom to be used. They 
should be used generally only as short film s for very definite 
and very limited representations if the projection machine is 
equipped so that the machine may be stopped. All of these 
means of practice have the disadvantage in contrast to the draw- 
ing that they do not come into being before the eye of the pupil. 

Heimaikunde. The instruction is to be very closely associated 
in all sections of the school with the study of the German 
homeland, for which it is one of the essential tasks of the natural 
science instruction to awaken and cultivate appreciation and love. 
Instruction out of doors and regular excursions are especially 
valuable for this work. Herein, wherever possible, play must be 
given to the joyous instinct of activity in observation and 
collection. 

Teachers must introduce the pupil to the knowledge of the 
natural and artificial life communities which are of greatest 
importance for his environment. Insight into the economic 
life of the home and community which depends upon organic 
nature is indispensable for an understanding of problems in 
political economy. In this connection, fishing, the chase, the 
open and close season are to be taken into consideration. 
Through this intimate acquaintance with nature in his environ- 
ment, the pupil is to be led to a full conception of the idea of 
the protection of nature. Regard for natural monuments and 
memory of such as have passed away are to be kept alive in the 
pupil, in order that he may acquire a conception of the de- 
velopment of German landscape in the different epochs. 

Exhibits in show cases and cabinets and local botanical gar- 
dens, local rooms and museums, serve to bring together the 
biological examples which are most important for the study of 
the community. 

JEsiheiic and Ethical Problems, More than many other sub- 
jects, biology contributes to the pupil's aesthetic and ethical 
growth. In addition to the ability for exact and accurate ob- 
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servation, the instruction in biology endeavors to develop the 
power of emotional conception of animate nature and to awaken 
in the pupil appreciation of color and form, of sounds and smells 
and enjo3n][ient in their harmony and rhythm. 

The special qualification of biology for the ethical training 
of the youth is in part, of course, due to the necessity of carrying 
out projects in the ‘'activity instruction’’ which go far beyond 
the strength of a single individual. The work in the school 
garden, for example, demands, if it is carried through success- 
fully, a high degree of cooperation. Biological experiments and 
observations demand patience as little else does. Methods of 
investigation of biology place the highest requirements upon the 
honesty of the individual both toward himself and others. The 
instruction in biology will sharpen in every way the pupil’s 
feeling of responsibility. Instruction in hygiene in particular 
will furnish moral stimuli both for the pupil’s personal life 
and conduct and for the work in public health. Prom this 
follows the necessity of treating in a tactful way upon suit- 
able occasions during the course of the instruction the problems 
of sexual hygiene and their importance for the individual 
and general welfare. Prom a discussion of these serious ques- 
tions, moral decisions are likely to develop ,* such also must grow 
out of the discussion of the harmful effects of many luxuries and 
forms of enjoyment. Certain biological topics require reference 
to the limitations of human knowledge, without, however, killing 
in the pupils the zeal for investigation. 

Concentration, Instruction in biology obeys the principle of 
concentration primarily in that it takes over portions of the 
whole educational problem of the class. Various relationships 
are also to be established in all classes with the other subjects, 
especially with the following : 

Study of German Culture, Biology instruction can serve to 
develop the imaginative life of the pupils by the use of animal 
stories and fables, by reference to popular names for animals 
and plants and to the importance of life systems in popular 
superstitions and folk-medicine, riddles, and proverbs, which 
often reveal the finest appreciation for the characteristics in 
animals and plants. Beading of de^riptions of landscapes and 
biographies of plants and animals will involve the Gterman as 
well as the biology instruction. 
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Geography, Biology affords geography many auxiliary 
concepts, such as types of soil, foreign cultivated plants, and 
animals characteristic of those countries, typical landscapes, 
climatic conditions underlying the plant and animal world, the 
part played by plants and animals in the formation of the earth’s 
crust, and the like. In the istudy of plants and animals, atten- 
tion is to be called to the relationship existing between geographi- 
cal distribution of certain plants and animals to certain human 
civilizations, for example, oil and wine in the Mediterranean 
Sea district, date palms, horses and dromedaries in the Arabian 
Orient, rice in China, papyrus in ancient Egypt, reindeer in the 
Polar regions. 

History and Civics, Important phases of our political 
economy are based upon biological foundations. So, also, are 
agriculture, forestry, water power, and great portions of our 
industry. What biology instruction teaches concerning cultiva- 
tion of plants and animals and their utilization, what it teaches 
concerning the lack of room, competition, and adaptation within 
a life community, what it teaches concerning the consequent but 
undesired results of human enterprise with nature, and what it 
teaches concerning the unmethodical impoverishment of the soil 
— aU these prepare for history instruction. If the plant and ani- 
mal production of colonial countries is discussed in connection 
with their economic value, the necessity of German colonial pos- 
sessions becomes clear. A deepened appreciation of the more 
mature pupil for the organization of a life community will teach 
him to recognize the state as such a community, and will point 
out to him the indissoluble unity of its members. If the pupil 
is accustomed to biological thinking, he wall apply these biologi- 
cal truths to human life and seek to make them fruitful for his 
own personal and public life. 

Free Activity Groups. The field of activity for these free 
groups includes experiments by the pupils, making of collections, 
excursions, and work with biological literature. Some topics for 
the biological ‘^activity groups” should serve only for stimula- 
tion and recognition: Determination of the more difficult bloom- 
ing plants and of cryptc^ams ; investigation of plant-animal 
ctmamunities ; investigation of the plankton of the local waters 
at different times of the year j culture and investigation of bac- 
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teria; plant diseases and their stimuli; comparative study of 
structure of plants in different soils. 

MUSIC 

Oeneral Aim, Music is to develop the innate musical powers 
in the child; it is to develop feeling, imagination, and a desire 
and power of musical creation, and thus is to serve the whole 
training of personality as well as ethical education. 

Training for unaccompanied singing forms the starting point 
of music instruction. In addition to this, instrumental music 
and singing with accompaniment are to be cultivated in all sec- 
tions. Herein, musical instruction must keep in mind an essen- 
tial goal — cooperation from the school in the building up of a 
type of music for the home and social life, and also assurance 
of a well-prepared oncoming generation for the choral societies. 

In connection with the study of the vocal and instrumental 
works, the musical ability of the pupils is to be systematically 
and fully developed : Ear training, power of direct appreciation 
and reproduction of rhjthm, muscular control in the tone pro- 
duction in scales and chords, and a feeling for the organic 
development of form. 

On this basis, the ability is developed of consciously and 
thoroughly appreciating a melody in selections in one or more 
voices, and of awakening desire on the part of the pupil to create 
motives and melodies, thus making way for an active experi- 
encing of the greater musical masterpieces. 

Finally, music instruction is to enable the youth to appreciate 
the importance of music in the life of the individual and society, 
especially in our German civilization, and to understand that 
music is not the affair of an individual group but a source of 
elevation and joy for all classes of people. 

Remarks on Method 

1. It must always be remembered that music has also a hy- 
gienic objective in singing. Therefore, provision must always be 
made in the classroom for fresh air. Breathing and voice exer- 
cises, in connection with exercises in dynamics and tone produc- 
tion, are to be undertaken at the beginning of the class period. 
Careful attention should be paid to erect but natural posture, and 
to deep breathing and long, regular exhalations, both in the 
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exercises and in the singing. Exercises with soft attack and 
a low singing are to be cultiTated especially. The develop- 
ment of the head-tones downward and an easy transfer be- 
tween chest and head-tones are to be striven for. In tone pro- 
dnction correlations are to be made with speech instruction 
in German and the foreign languages. In dynamics the de- 
crescendo is to be practiced more than the slow, steady crescendo. 

Overstraining the voice must never take place. Only a 
minimum in range and strength is to be allowed the boys 
voices which have just undergone the change. Individual and 
group singing must constantly alternate in class instruction. 
Voice examinations should be given at the beginning of each 
semester in every class. The teacher should always keep him- 
self as constantly informed as possible with reference to the 
range, character, and change of voices. 

2. Music instruction in the lower section must be combined 
with what was done in the Orundschule, being fixed and enriched 
by repetition. 

The training in rhythm at the begi n ning is based upon the 
pupils’ own physical interpretation of the rhythmic processes. 
Its continuation and extension beyond the lower section in con- 
nection with physical training is to be extended, especially in 
schools for girls. 

In ear-training and in the development of songs the teacher 
is free, in connection with notation, to use not only the musical 
alphabet, but also special tone designations as solmization, the 
Eitz tone syllable method, tonic do, and other auxiliary means. 

One of the tasks to be undertaken in the lower section is to 
make the pupils acquainted with the major and minor systems. 
TTAT oin all mechanical memorization is to be avoided. The 
pupils are not to learn even the scales by heart, but are so to 
grasp the principle of scale formation and all that pertains to 
keys, in the lower section, that later they also can form the 
gQinlftg for every tone as basal tone and be able to read from 
every signature and derive from every key those related to it. 
The measures of the common and church music are to be studied 
first in the middle or upper section, if occasion demands. 

3. Music instruction from the lower section on places great 
ATO ptiagia upon the development of ear-training, tone imagery, 
and tone eonsciousness. The exercises necessary therefor ^ould 
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be associated with the song being studied. The pupil is to 
attain the ability to comprehend melodies which he has heard 
sung or played, to reproduce the tone syllables and to write 
them down. In order to save time this writing can be done on 
the board with the class helping. The keeping of a neat music 
notebook on the part of the pupil is, however, indispensable. 

4. The music teacher must always remember that accuracy 
in singing from the page and accuracy in writing from memory 
alone insure an intellectual appreciation of the musical con- 
tent and thus are only conditions for real musicianship and 
musical appreciation. The various length of intervals within 
the scales, the various expression values of these intervals and 
of the same interval in its various combinations must be felt 
and permanently comprehended by the pupils. In this man- 
ner, also, the feeling for correct sequence and contrast in har- 
mony is built up. Rhythm must not only appear to the pupils 
as a time relationship, but must also be felt by them as 
the expression of increasing or decreasing, free or restricted 
activity; thus, the relation of rhythmics to dynamics will also 
become clear. Similarly the teacher has not merely to satisfy 
himself with superficially correct differentiation and reproduc- 
tion of various measures of time, but to make them clear as the 
different limits of characteristic developments in the dance, 
march, cradle song, and the like. 

5. In the development of melody, again, sight singing, no 
matter how correct, is valueless if it merely consists of a suc- 
cession of notes. In order to awaken the feeling of organic devel- 
opment of melody in the pupil, the teacher must make him 
sensitive to the simple motif as the forward impelling desire for 
musical expression. The gradual evolution of the song upon the 
blackboard could be a way of objectifying the organic evolution 
of form. 

6. The surest means of training for an inner experiencing 
of the value of musical expre^on and of musical phenomena 
is stimulation of the imagination to more independent musical 
invention or creation. Even in connection with the most funda- 
mental rhythmic exercises, the pupils must be required to do 
independent creation of rhythmic forms. The exercise in rhyth- 
mic, as in melodic, invention can be associated with manifesta- 
tions from daily life, such as street criers, bird-notes, auto signals, 
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and so on. Careful attention is to be paid to quick and exact 
conception of that which has been heard. Nor must training in 
musical memory in this work be neglected. It is pur- 
poseful to associate musical invention with dictation in music. 
In this connection, attention will be given to exact insertion 
of signs of expression. By means of judging the attempts on 
the part of the pupils and through common discussion of sug- 
gestions for improvement, influence may be exercised upon the 
development of the power of musical judgment. Successful 
melodies can be sung and made the permanent possession of the 
class. 

7. The choice of songs is to be adapted to the ability of the 
pupils. In addition to serious songs, as many as possible of 
bright, cheerful content should be practiced. Consideration is 
to be given to sectarian feeling in singing religious songs. It 
is very essential from the beginning to acquaint the pupils as 
widely as possible with the variety of emotional expression in 
the field of music and thus to enrich and deepen their own 
emotional experience. The teacher should give special attention 
as to which songs are memorised by the pupils of their own ac- 
cord and which are well sung by them. These he should con- 
sider in future selections as the songs well adapted for educa- 
tive purposes. The German folk song of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries especially is to be used in the middle and upper 
sections; local songs and those in the local dialect are to be 
used in aU sections. In the lower section songs are selected 
that make natural points of association, leading from the song 
over into simple forms of instrumental music, such as the march, 
dance, and variations. 

8. Irrespective of aU. exercises which are carried on in connec- 
tion with the development of singing, it is indispensable to pro- 
ceed with the song itself with a degree of ease permitting a type 
of pingmg to mature which is accurate in tone, pure in quality, 
and which produces the melody with expression, but which 
makes it possible also for the pupils to assimilate the entire con- 
tent of the poetical-musical work of art. Usually all stanzas 
are to be sung. Only in songs which have too great a number 
of stanzas is a selection permissible, and then the selection must 
always give a complete poetical unity. In addition to the sing- 
ing of newly practiced songs, older songs are to be reviewed 
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constantly. A number of songs of varying content and charac- 
ter must in this way become so well known that the pupils 
will be able to sing them from memory with complete mastery 
of the music and text and will also have them in later life as 
a permanent possession. A list of songs suitable for this pur- 
pose is to be set up by the music teacher at the beginning of 
every school year for each grade and for each section. 

9. The work on a song is usually not completed when the 
control of its textual and musical content is obtained. Often 
the original form of a melody is to be indicated, attention is 
to be called to the cultural level from which it sprang, or the 
personality of its author is to be made known to the children. 
The teacher should never permit to escape such opportunities 
for unforced associations with the history of civilization and 
music. Time should be allowed in increasing degree in the 
middle and upper sections for such associations according to 
the measure of the general development of the pupils. 

10. The canon and singing accompanied by an instrument 
carrying the melody serves as preparatory work for choral sing- 
ing, in addition to any other suitable special exercises. The 
teacher should see that the pupils are made conscious of and 
sensitive to the antagonistic effects of consonance and dissonance 
in their varied gradations before and during two-part singing. 
In addition to one-part singing, several-part singing is to 
cultivated especially in the middle and upper sections. The 
independent development of a second part is to be encouraged. 

In all several-part singing, banning with the two-part sing- 
ing in the lower section, it is important that the pupil not only 
sing his own part with lively imagination, but that he^ also 
experience the work which consists of several parts as a whole. 
For this purpose it is necessary to separate the singers of one 
voice occasionally into groups which sing and listen alternately; 
and permit them where possible to sing from the score unaccom- 
panied. 

11. A three- or four-voice school chorus ^ould be organized 
from the musically gifted pupils of the middle and upper sec- 
tions. Where conditions permit in secondary schools for boys, 
a four-voice chorus with soprano, alto, tenor and base. But 
it is always permitted to substitute a low alto for tenor. This 
organization of the chorus is generally offered in six-year sec- 
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ondary seiools; in smaller schools one should be satisfied with 
a chorus consisting of soprano, alto, and baritone, if a four- 
voiced chorus cannot be organized. 

A three- or four-voice girls’ chorus should be organized in 
girls’ schools. 

12. In chorus practice the pupils should work out their parts 
independently. The instrument is permissible in order to clarify 
harmonies and chords and in trials to supplement voices which 
may be missing. Attention at this point is also to be given to 
the purely vocal phases of the work. If necessary, special exer- 
cises are to be inserted. Conscientious care is to be given to the 
entire musical and textual appreciation of what has been sung. 

13. In the choice of material for choral singing, original com- 
positions which are suited in the range of its parts for the school 
are always to be given preference over transcriptions. 

Appreciation of the great masters of choral music in 
German such as Isaac, Senfl, Lasso, Gallus, Eccard, Hassler, 
Sehiitz, and Schein, but above all Bach and Handel must be 
awakened in the pupils through their active participation in the 
choral period and through suitable references by the teacher to 
problems of style and history. In addition to this the choral 
literature of the Viennese classicists, including Gluck, and the 
most important masters of the nineteenth century are to be 
considered. The old German folk song must receive as wide 
cultivation as possible in the course in the compositions of the 
older and newer masters. 

14. In addition to the large chorus a volunteer selected chorus 
should be built up, if possible, from singers whose voices are 
the truest and best. This chorus can relieve the large chorus at 
school celebrations, parents’ meetings, and weekly religious 
services. An extension of this group to teachers and friends 
of the school, and especially also the relatives of the pupils, is 
to be encouraged, just as is the participation of those who play 
string and wind instruments. 

15. The so-called Brummer must take part in the music in- 
struction in every way and are to be excluded from the singing 
only when continual misleading of the other pupils has de- 
vdoped- Their musical development is to be given special at- 
tention. In the middle and upper sections the teacher is 
permitted to group those pupils who do not have voices to- 
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gether with those whose voices are changing, in a special period 
for theoretical and historical instruction. 

16- The exdtivation of instrumental music and the introduc- 
tion to its appreciation constitutes a regular part of the music 
instruction in all sections of the school. 

The music teacher should seek to encourage gifted pupils to 
study instruments if conditions in their homes permit it. He 
should always seek to be informed concerning the advancement 
and skill of pupils in instrumental playing. 

Where possible, the instrumental players of the middle and 
upper sections are to be formed into a definite instrumental 
group or pupil orchestra. Its task is to cultivate, especially, 
popular home music, to make possible singing with obligato in- 
struments and with orchestral accompaniment and to have ready 
examples from literature for the characterization of musical 
forms, style, and epoch. While the introduction to the appre- 
ciation of instrumental means of expression and forms begins 
in the lower section in direct connection with the study of sing- 
ing, a beginning is also to be made in the middle and upper 
sections in the appreciation of the larger forms, such as the 
fugue and sonata. 

17. Occasional group attendance at concerts and the opera 
on the part of teachers and pupils is very desirable. In order 
to make this especially beneficial to the pupils it is permissible 
on the part of the teacher to devote several music periods in 
preparation for this. 

18. Musical history instraction is to be given continuously 
in the middle and upper sections in direct connection with the 
subject matter treated in the class period, with solo and choral 
singing and instrumental work. 

19. Music instruction by means of systematic cooperation 
with the other subjects strengthens the position of music in the 
life of the individual and also in the culture of the community. 
The teacher should take care, therefore, to associate the 
natural lines of connection with the various fields of instruction, 
and should consider them, of course, in the selection of the vocal 
and instrumental material, which is best made in mutual agree- 
ment with the representatives of the other subjects. 

Religion and music have their roots in the irrational and the 
supernatural. The devotional character of music, which is 
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characteristic of the choral and folk song and which is generally 
characteristic not only of the religious music hut also of all 
serious secular music, must be appreciated and felt by the youth. 
The meaning of music in public worship in the Catholic Mass 
and the Protestant liturgy, especially of the period of Bach, 
is to be made clear to the pupils in connection with church his- 
tory by means of musical demonstration. In connection with 
the history of the Israelitic people and with the presentation of 
the life of Jesus, appreciation is to be awakened for Handel 
as the typical Old Testament composer, and for Sehiitz and 
Bach as the chief composers of the New Testament music. The 
close relationship between German and music instruction, which 
is based on the relationship of language and music and on the 
original unity of word and method, needs an especially careful 
development. The textual development, memorization and repe- 
tition of the songs selected on the common agreement of the 
music and German teachers can be assigned to the German in- 
structional periods. Music instruction should seek to sup- 
plement and support the latter so far as possible through sing- 
ing and discussing compositions based on the poems there 
treated; in this way in particular it secures the oppor- 
tunity of cultivating the artistic song. In the introduction 
to opera and musical drama such cooperation is similarly 
possible by division of work. Finally, it is desirable that the 
connections in the historical development of both fields should 
be made clear to the pupils in the upper section through out- 
standing examples. 

The connection with Greek instruction is to be derived es- 
pecially from the reading of Attic tragedy and of the Platonic 
dialogues. In connection with the Greek drama, the music 
teacher should seek to awaken a deeper appreciation for the pur- 
poses and the nature of the opera of the Renaissance, the choral 
opera of Gluck, HandeUs dramatic oratorios, and Wagner 
musical draiua. The music teacher of every type of school 
through all organizations of his instruction should seek from 
the very beginning to make the pupils appreciate the Greek 
ethical conception of music which they will meet in reading 
Plato. 

The music teacher by practicing English and French songs 
can assist the modem language instruction. From the reading 
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in these languages, he can receive stimulation for the treatment 
of musical subject matter materials, for example, of the French 
national opera and English madrigal and virginal music. The 
development of the foreign language music text must be taken 
over by the language concerned. 

The music teacher should endeavor to quicken the material 
studied in history, particularly through the musical develop- 
ment of individual cross-sections in the history of culture, such 
as, chivalry, — Minnesong; German middle class of the fif- 
teenth century, — ^Locheimer's Book of Songs; military system 
of the sixteenth century, — soldier songs, and the like. The 
music teacher should seek to enliven the material of the history 
instruction by the cultivation of the historical folk song. 

In connection with musical acoustics, it is desirable that the 
pupils of the upper section be acquainted with the basis of our 
whole tone system, and with the possibility and the actual exist- 
ence of other systems. 

Intimately connected with the physical training instruction 
through the rhythmic element in marching and dances, the music 
instruction should devote attention to the marching song used 
in the physical training instruction. The music teacher should 
support the physical training teacher continually in his efforts 
for good singing during the gymnasium period, which seeks to 
restrain all shouting and aH exaggeration in designating the 
rhythm. 

However, music instruction has not only to maintain in the 
school constant connection with the other fields of instruction, 
but it must also preserve the community building force of music 
in choral singing, in group instrumental work, in the weekly 
religious services and celebrations, and in parents' evening 
meetings. In order to do this, the instruction must make music 
the expression of an elevated emotional feeling and every single 
period with all the detail work an hour of joy. 

20. The voluntary ‘‘free activity groups" of the upper sec- 
tion are also to promote musical development and the scientific 
intensification of musical appreciation. According to the need 
and the desires of the pupils, vocal or instrumental exercises 
in the fundamental training of the theory of composition, or 
comprehensive courses in the science of music can be provided. 
The music teacher must give especial attention to those pupils 
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who intend after securing the graduation certificate to devote 
themselves to the profession of the elementary school teacher. 

21, The music teacher finds himself at the present time in a 
difBcult position, especially in smaller schools for hoys, in ful- 
filling the comprehensive tasks here assigned within a number 
of hours which is not yet sufficient, particularly in the middle 
and upper sections. These conditions compel him to crowd the 
exercises which serve the development of musical ability essen- 
tially into the narrow period of time of the first two school 
years. The danger arising from this condition of an aU too 
great limitation of subject matter in singing is to be counter- 
acted in all sections by the strictest concentration and economy 
of the instruction, and primarily by the organic connection of 
the practice material with the study of songs themselves. Care 
is to be taken that the practical singing of songs in the school 
does not suffer. The music teacher should be interested in 
furthering according to his ability voluntary groups of pupils 
for musical purposes outside of school hours, if possible also 
through his own cooperation and through securing the co- 
operation of other members of the teaching staff for the work. 

DRAWING AND ART INSTEUCTION 

The instruction in drawing and art has, in general, the prob- 
lem of cooperating with the means appropriate to it as an artistic 
subject in the development of personality and the deepen- 
ing of cultural appreciation. It develops in the child the abili- 
ties of observation and expression which are present, brings the 
youth into a close personal relationship to the creations of 
plastic art, awakens in them the feeling for form and the desire 
for expression through form. The educational objective of this 
instruetion consists in accustoming the pupil to an independent, 
purposeful method of work. 

Exercises in the formation of flat and solid figures and in the 
study of works of art serve as means in reaching this objective. 
Since the objectives of the drawing instruction demand a free, 
personal conception and expression, or one determined by pur- 
pose and material, distinction is to be made between free and 
mechanical drawing. 

Instruction in freehand drawing is to enable the pupils to 
express through form and color external impressions, inner ex- 
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periences, and consciously assigned obserrations. It is to fur- 
ther natural abilities for creative expression in their develop- 
ment in that it affords the pupils opportunity for manifold 
activity and offers the aids which they need for their unfolding. 

Prom the fact that the graphic method of expression in chil- 
dren develops in general according to law, but differently in 
detail, there arises the necessity that the drawing instruction 
must adapt itself to the age and the peculiar nature of the in- 
dividual. The drawing teacher must, therefore, provide the 
pupils with rich opportunities of demonstrating in their free 
work their personal, individual method of expression and the 
iegree of their ability. He must wait until the interest for 
certain methods of representation, objects, and means of ex- 
pression begins to stir, and adapt his assistance in instruction 
to the needs either of the individual pupil, of a group of pupils, 
or of a whole class. Therefore, he must not set once for all 
definite problems for definite classes. He must, however, be on 
the watch in connection with the free exercises to enrich the 
pupils’ store of conceptions through studies from nature and 
works of art and especially through reproductions from memory. 
He must be mindful of developing pupils’ feeling for organic 
form and increasing their manual skill. Pure superficial imita- 
tion and mechanical practice of definite forms and techniques 
are to be avoided. 

The materials for practice, so far as they do not arise them- 
selves from the free exercises, are to be taken from the pupils’ 
range of experience, to which, of course, the other subjects of 
instruction likewise belong. 

Mechanical drawing serves, as does the freehand drawing, 
the whole problem of drawing and art instruction. It is to be 
pursued as practical linear drawing and as such has the problem 
of enabling the pupil to produce projective representation of 
objects taken from handwork, technology, and architecture. It 
should acquaint him with the practical application of pictorial 
perspective and shadow construction. In addition to representa- 
tion, the independent formation of simple objects is to be prac- 
ticed. This instruction seeks correlation with the work in mathe- 
oaaties, physics, manual training, and sewing. 

Graphic representation and the formation of solid figures 
^10 to be based upon insight obtained hj direct observe^tiQn^ 
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into the relationships which exist among the purpose, material, 
and form of an object. Pupils should be required to derive 
that form of representation which has the greatest purpose 
with reference to the technical demands of the subject. The 
exercises are developed first in freehand and if possible from 
memory. In many cases sketches will suffice if the purposes 
of the exercises are attained. 

The pupils are to be acquainted as early as possible with 
the tools necessary for exact representation, for example, the 
rule, tape measure, compass, and the like. 

Materials for practice in freehand drawing are to be taken 
from the pupil 's range of experience. In the choice of material, 
corresponding to the age, play is to be considered more at first, 
and later the inclination for the technical side, while, finally, the 
artistic interests of the pupils are to be considered. 

Stiidy of Art, The instruction in free, as in mechanical 
drawing, should take every opportunity of cultivating its dose 
relationships to art in general and to plastic art in particular* 
While it thus primarily serves its own purposes, at the same 
time it brings the pupil into living relationship with works of 
art. In the ‘‘free activity group, with the whole of the cul- 
tural instruction, it draws primarily German art and, according 
to the type of school, the creations of other peoples into the 
realm of its activity. While the cultural subjects darify the 
work of art more in its historical and content phases, the draw- 
ing teacher is to guide the pupils toward deeper understanding 
more with reference to the formal treatment of the work 
of art and the personal method of expression of the artist. He 
leads them to darify and fix their observation of the character 
of art hy reproduction from memory. Wherever possible, he 
utilizes original productions, especially such as come from 
the fidd of graphic art. He instructs the pupils concerning the 
most important graphic and reproduction techniques and teaches 
them to judge the value of free or mechanical reproduction of 
art in its relation to the original. He stimulates the pupils to 
independent collection of pictures, and advises them as to their 
care and preservation. An especially important and fruitful 
task for the drawing teacher is to lead the pupils to study ex- 
amples of architecture and art and such collections as may he 
at hand in the locality or immediate community* In addition^ 
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examples of good craftsmaBship dominated by sure feeling of 
style are to be studied. "Where opportunity offers, forms of archi- 
tecture and art and productions of hand^rork of the locality are 
to be taken up, whether such work is freehand, projective, or 
a combination of the two forms. The pupils are to be urged 
to leave kodak pictures, especially any of monuments which 
are apt to be destroyed, in the existing or proposed local ar- 
chives of the school. 

It is necessary also that the pupils get an idea of artistic 
interior decoration by means of practical exercises in the draw- 
ing room, in the classroom, or in other suitable rooms. 

In order that all the ability gained in the drawing period may 
be applied, it is recommended that pupils be stimulated to 
artistic treatment of school festivals, games, dramatic produc- 
tions, and the like and that such activites be carried on in 
groups. 

The drawing teacher, however, is not the only leader in art 
for the youth. As a representative of the creative arts he must 
endeavor rather to fill the entire school with an artistic feeling 
in cooperation with the teachers of German, music, and physical 
training, and make the school a model center for the expressive 
arts. 

NEEDLEWORK 

Instruction in needlework in common with the instruction in 
the other art subjects should awaken joy among the girls in crea- 
tive activity, should train systematically their sense of form 
and color, should transmit to them fine understanding and feel- 
ing for the materials to be worked upon, and should enable 
them to create and preserve simple garments and useful ar- 
ticles. This instruction should seke upon points of interest 
which arise from all cultural subjects and oceamonally make 
clear the history of costumes and certain technique by means 
of examples. It also encourages, of course, the use of such cos- 
tumes as models, especially in dramatic productions. In par- 
ticular it will take account of the products of local art to pro- 
mote the study of the local community, and wherever possible 
it will stimulate the pupils themselves to experiment on the hand- 
loom or on small weaving machines. 

In connection with biol(^ and civics, instruction in needle- 
work enables the girls to recognize more clearly the household and 
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economic duties of the wife and to assist in their solution. The 
girls are continually to be trained to evaluate materials as to 
quality and construction and to use such material to the best 
purpose possible. They must learn to use their tools, espe- 
cially the sewing machine, correctly and to take proper 
care of them* They shoiild also be educated through this work 
toward a feeling of responsibility, order, economy, foresight, 
and faithfulness in the smallest detail* The conscious develop- 
ment of taste will exercise an ennobling influence upon their 
whole conduct of life. Through insight into the dilBBculty of 
labor processes and into the interrelationship of individual 
processes in modern economic life and through realization of 
the length of time consumed by the work and an evaluation of 
the remuneration for the work, an economic and social appre- 
ciation can be awakened. This instruction can be also employed 
in the service of charitable undertakings. 

The course is to be so planned that the creative instincts of 
the girls shall receive due attention in all classes. The prob- 
lems must be suited in various classes to the age of the children 
and the techniques be chosen accordingly. As a rule, regular 
preparation is necessary for the success of any piece of work. 
The pupils must in every ease clearly appreciate the origin, 
character, and value of the materials to be worked upon and the 
tools to be worked with- Common problems in the calculation 
of the costs of production are to be assigned and girls are to be 
advised with reference to the purchase of the material. As in 
the drawing instruction, so in this work the relation of 
purpose, form, and material must be made clear. Wherever 
possible the pupils themselves must determine the form by their 
own thinking, enquiry, and trial, and under guidance improve 
it so far that a useful style results. Frequently, especially in 
sewing wash materials, it will be convenient, by employing 
knowledge in arithmetic and mathematics, to instruct the pupils 
how to take correct measurements and how such measurements 
are used in the construction of a garment. The employment of 
ready-made patterns is to be avoided, as the invention of form 
must proceed from the common activity of the whole class. 
So also must the introduction into the technical phases of the 
work be treated as class instruction. Preliminary exercises for 
the elementary steps must not be too involved- The so-called 
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practice patches are to be done away with, however. Technique 
as such is always a means, never an end in itself. In the decora- 
tion of articles which are prepared, care should be taken 
from the lowest class on, that it is adapted to the purpose, 
material, size, and form of the article to be decorated. Em- 
phatic caution is given against an overemphasis upon fancy 
work in the direction of stenciled ornamentation. The latter 
should not go further than simple border decoration or easy 
embroidery which grows out of the nature of the material. 
Progress and ability in this field should show rather in a gradual 
refinement of material, color, and method of work. The feeling 
for color is to be systematically developed by many exercises, 
such as are ordinarily found in drawing instruction. 

The varied gifts of the pupils can and should be taken into 
consideration also in the classroom instruction. Clever and fast- 
working girls must either develop their problem to a greater 
degree of perfection or be assigned to new, freer problems which, 
however, belong in the same field. The instructional periods, 
however, are in no way to be used to the end that the girls me- 
chanically practice certain techniques which they prefer. The 
free exercises should be turned to good account by means of 
discussions connected with them for the purpose of furthering 
the entire work. At every opportunity the teacher will caU 
upon the whole class to judge patterns, sketches, and pieces of 
work which are wholly or partially completed, in order to de- 
velop the girls' taste and to teach them to be able to make care- 
ful and sound criticism. In all classes exercises for keeping 
old clothes in repair must be undertaken. Minor repairs should 
be made by the pupils on the sewing machine under the guid- 
ance of the teacher. 

Choice of material must be made from the point of view that 
the girls are to learn those techniques which are most useful 
in life and to master them up to a certain degree of facility. As 
in every type of instruction, progress is to be made from the 
easier to the more difficult tasks. In UntersekuTtda the greater 
number of hours for freer activities on the part of the girls and 
the artistic treatment of the problem will serve to good advan- 
tage, but p rima rily to make possible further extension of study 
in the problems of sociology and political economy. Certain 
external conditions must be fulfilled in order to carry out the 
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problems of instruction in needlework. This course necessitates 
a special room which must be equipped adequately with machines 
and observational material. In machine sewing' at least one 
maehine is necessary for every four girls. Since this machine 
can be used only alternately by the various girls, intervals in 
time are to be used for performing auxiliary duties and for dis- 
cussions which serve the advancement of the whole class. The 
rooms and collections of materials should be placed under the 
supeirvision of a technically trained teacher. 

When there are more than twenty girls the needlework period 
demands a double teaching staff, and the sections should be 
taught separately. 


PHTSICAIi TRAINING 

The following suggestions apply to physical training in sec- 
ondary schools for boys. The publication of a special plan for 
physical training for girls is in prospect. Until then regulations 
of the 'Principles of Physical Training for Qirls, Berlin, Cotta, 
1913 - 16 , remain in force.^ 

Aim. The important position which physical education takes 
in the whole plan of the secondary school is determined by its 
double objectiYe. It has to bring about the practical cultivation 
of health which the youth need in these critical years of their 
physical development, in order to attain the endurance and 
efficiency necessary for life and vocation- More important 
still is the function of contributing on its own part and with 
means suitable to it to the training of character and personality. 
Its ideal goal is the man, healthy in body and soul, joyful and 
full of life, efficient, and harmoniously developed, possessing the 
desire to find his place in the community and thus educated 
for obedience, as well as for leadership. 

Of course, this goal is only to be attained when the principle 
gains more and more acceptance that the practice of physical 
exercises is a general and important function of the whole 
sdbool, and when alt teachers feel the obligation of supporting 
the work of the physical training instructor. Manifold oppor- 
tunity to thift end is at hand in the daily practice of health in 
the school, on the play afternoons and excursion days, in the 
eouneil of the pupils’ associations and in the festivals for gym- 

* TliSs iias BOW beeo imted hj Beereo ct Miy 21, 1920. 
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nasties, sports, and games. In keeping with the principle that 
the education and training to be accomplished by the secondary 
school demands an organic integration of all subjects, and that 
the harmonious development of personality is only possible in a 
common educational endeavor which reaches out over the indi- 
vidual subjects, it is a clear requirement that the notions of 
the necessity and of the importance of regular physical train- 
ing and culture be considered in the other phases of instruction. 
In natural science instruction this would be the case in the 
study of the human body and in German and history, in classical 
and modem languages, especially in connection with a discussion 
of the educational ideals of the various ages. The activity in the 
gymnasium and on the playground can provide much valuable 
stimulation for the instruction in drawing, while physical train- 
ing and hiking will supplement the work in singiTig in that the 
store of German folk and Wamderlieder becomes the full and 
permanent possession of the people. 

Remarks on Meihad. 1. Two physical training periods a week 
in all classes are available for the required work in physical 
training and one required play afternoon, during which time 
there are no lessons. In addition to this there is one excursion 
day every month. 

2. Physical training is only able, then, to fulfill its especial 
hygienic and educational aim if it is carried on according to a 
u ni fi ed plan. This holds for the physical training periods as 
well as for the activity on the play afternoon. The selection and 
sequence of the exeneises must be adapted, out of reasonable 
consideration of youthful peculiarities, to the present condition 
of the physical, intellectual, and spiritual development of the 
different stages of life and is determined by the need of exer- 
cise and the aims and means of education. The objective of 
physical training is not that the class diall leam as many exer- 
cises as possible, but that the individual pupil be advanced in 
health, vivamly, elasticity and ^Sciency, and in independienoe, 
courage, and enduraitice up to the point whidi can be reached 
by him. 

3. In the activity and exercise plan, which every school must 
organize for itsdf, it is recommended to lay down a definite 
amount of reiquired or ©ore material for each individuai dass. 
The proposed imkcofs&msl topics are to indjeate merely poinb| 
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of direction.. In particular, in tlie case of variety of sectional 
and local conditions as well as of the physical characteristics 
of the pupils, a certain degree of freedom and flexibility is de- 
tdrable and necessai^ in the selection of material. 

4. The numerous and many-sided exercises which are iised 
in physical training and instruction can be organized in three 
groups according to their importance for the physical and in- 
tellectual development of the pupiL In the Kdrpersohitie the 
forms of exercises are grouped together which are particularly 
adapted for training the body and developing the constitution, 
and those which axe suited to attaining good posture, deep and 
sufficient breathing, and a light, elastic step. In this group 
are oiiv * assembled the walking, running, and posture exercises 
to the widest degree. To the second group, efficiency exercises, 
belong the exercises in jumping and throwing and the so-called 
“ground exercises,” wrestling, and the exercises on apparatus. 
These all contribute to a special degree in trai n i n g for skill, 
endurance, courage, readiness, and self-control. Games from 
the simple running and ball games of the middle and lower 
sections up to the large competitive games of later youth com- 
prise a third special group. 

5. The method of instruction must correspond to the various 
ages and their development, and at the same time, the various 
fni- mw of exercise must also he taken into consideration. "Whereas 
in the Grundschvle play predominated, or the exercises were 
dotted in a form of treatment which the child experienced 
spiritually, from the tenth year on the urge for many-sided 
activity and the intense need of movement are the factors which 
predominate, and the introduction to r^ular practice and ha- 
bituation to discipline and order are necessary. Accordingly, 
this section of the school demands the use of a livdy, severe, 
group etxercise. This holds also for the stage of later child- 
hood, which comprises in boys the ages from twelve to fifteen 
and represents that poirtion of devdopment of the second great 
giowth in statoe, in which the liuig and heart at the same time 
play an essential part. In the period of maturity, from fifteen 
an, in addirion to group physieal training, effidency exercises 
in squads arranged aeoording to drill are to be cultivated. In 
aU sections, the pnpls, even the weaker ones, ax& to experience 
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continually the joyous success of the exercise and of the increase 
of their ability and eflScieney. 

6. Calisthenics are usually carried on as group exercises. The 
command is solely for the purpose of regulating the quick execu- 
tion of the exercise but never should it disturb the rhythm of 
the one exercising. 

Natural exercises must not be analyzed too much into their 
parts. Errors are to be lessened by limitation of the amount 
of movement and are to be eliminated by auxiliary exercises. 
The introduction to movements which conserve strength and 
which take place according to the natural laws of movement is 
an important task of the teacher in all sections. Where the 
exercises themselves do not call forth the natural spirit of par- 
ticipation in the pupils, intellectual stimulation, such as reasons 
and arguments concerning the value and purpose of the work, 
will awaken interest and appreciation and thus will give the 
exercise a new stimulus. 

7. In order to give consideration to the need of independence 
on the part of the pupils and to the variation in their accomplish- 
ment, elective gymnastics of a well-ordered nature are occasion- 
ally to be introduced as early as the lower section. In the 
upper section, this is to be practiced frequently and in freer 
forms, according to the demands of the activity instruction. 

8. Only when the physical training teacher, with inner par- 
ticipation and joy, works as the comrade of his pupils and at the 
same time as their leader, will he secure educative results. He 
will be able to impress upon the youth, most naturally and im- 
pressively, in the gynmasixiin, at play, and on excursions, the 
need of regulated car© of the body and of systematic inurement, 
the necessity of a reasonable mode of life and the importance of 
abstinence from alcohol and nicotine, especially if he, by his 
own conduct as an example, makes an effort in that direction. 

9. Each physical training period must be used to the fullest. 
It i^ould proceed strictly and in a Evely manner j it diould be 
varied in plan and stimulative in many directions. The Sec- 
tion and arrangemeiit of the exercises must be made from the 
point of view that a c<nnplete and thorough work-out of all 
pi^ils is assured in every physical training p^iod. 

10. The period of exiercise begins with an exercise calculated 
to g tjmiilftt ft qui^ transfer from seat-work and study of the 
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preceding periods to physical activity and relaxation by the 
pupils; for example, with a short run, or in the lower section 
with imitative movements, or with a short march with singing. 

Posture exercises of the modern tyx>e belong to the fixed content 
of the Korperschvle of every period of instruction. They meet, 
if limited to forward and backward bending, the physiological 
demands and youthful peculiarities more than the varied posture 
and movement exercises, and are preeminently fitted to make 
the whole body wiry and strong, especially the musculature 
of the trunk. They counteract faults in postnre. Usually 
about six exercises are to be put into an exercise group and are 
to be repeated from eight to sixteen times, according to the dif- 
ficulty of the exercise and the age of the pupil. In order to 
permit those practicing the possibility of executing the move- 
ment in the particular rhythm characteristic to them, it is rec- 
ommended that not every individual repetition be executed with 
counting. In a trained class, where the exercise has been dem- 
onstrated and explained, it is preferable if free exercise is 
permitted until the teacher gives the command to stop. To the 
regular work of every physical training period which is carried 
on out of doors, running exercises also belong on account of 
their importance in devdoping the heart and lungs. They, 
like the other popular exercises, are to be regularly practiced as 
a rale in the more favorable seasons, and in the winter also if 
the weather at all permits. 

Exercises for skill on the apparatus are carried on in the mid- 
dle and lower sections as class exercises, and in the upper sec- 
tion in squads. In this work all the pupils are to he active 
continuously in so far as the available apparatus and possibility 
of sufficient supervision permit. It is not a question here of 
practicing the most difficult exercises possible, but rather an 
effort is made that the pupils seek to execute the dmpler exer- 
cises with correct application of strength, with full mastery of 
the body, and in good posture. 

While smaller game^ especially in the lower section, form the 
happy eondusion of the physical training period, large group 
and competitive games represent the chief part of the play 
afternoon. On play s£t&rnoom posture exercises also, when 
a pvxpom is thus served, are undertaken, and, when there is 
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opportunity, running, jumping, and thro'wing exercises are to 
be provided. 

In aU exercises, especial attention is to be devoted to breathing. 

11. It is a fundamental principle to carry on physical train- 
ing exercises out of doors. If the gymnasium must be used, care- 
ful attention should be given to its cleaning and ventilation. 

12. Clothing used in the physical training instruction should 
be light and adapted to the purpose. In the Tvarmer season 
open-air physical training exercises in short exercising trunks is 
of special hygienic value. 

13. It is in keeping -with the sense of education for the full 
and harmonious development of personality to cultivate the 
ability of each individual pupil to the highest degree of per- 
formance. To this end, every program fixes standards of per- 
formance in the various measurable exercises. They serve not 
as class standards, but as a standard of the attainment to be 
reached in the individual case. The standard in the individual 
classes, so far as possible, is to be divided according to the vari- 
ous years. Tables of standards are to be posted in order that 
the pupils themselves may check continually the progress they 
make. 

14. In addition to the demand for maximum performance, 
the contest is an important educative means for the youth and 
meets their desires and needs. In the lower section it is limitwi 
to a happy, friendly comparison. Individual and group com- 
petitions in sport form are matters of the upper section. In this 
matter excess is to be absolutely avoided. The parrieipa- 
tion of the pupils in competitive gam^ and- m atche s 

be limited generally to festivals for physical training and play 
snpi>orted by the school, which are to-day very frequent, and per- 
haps to the greater public exhibitions sudt as the Federal Ath- 
letics for Youth or the Prussian Ball Games. 

15. After free aetivily and free exercise outside of the physi- 
cal training period, consideration can be given best to the 
gynmastic and sport interests and wishes of the pupils in pupil 
gymnastic and sport associations. The closest possible con- 
nection vrith the sdiool and the participation of the teadkers 
and other pupils in the undertakings of sudi associations best 
assure iheir success on the one hand, and on the other guar- 
antee flie real purpose of these associations ly snpplementiiig 
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on their part the work of the school and by preventing harmful 
excess and too great participation in competitive undertakings 
outside the school. Like all pupil associations, the gymnastic 
and sport associations must be as independent as possible and 
conducted and administered by the pupils themselves. In addi- 
tion to training for independence and leadership, to its tasks be- 
long also the cultivation of a friendly community life through 
association during practice hours in gymnastics and sport with 
voluntary excursions, evening drills, and bivouac. 



VI 


COURSES OF STUDY FOR ALL TYPES OF SCHOOLS 
1. CoEE Subjects 

To a great extent the same units of instruction arise in all 
schools from the core subjects which are the chief supports of the 
German cultural unity and supply organic connection between 
the varied secondary schools (see p. 326) . In the distribution 
of the work, especially with reference to subjects peculiarly char- 
acteristic of the individual types of schools, special additional 
units of instruction are assigned in these subjects and are to re- 
ceive consideration in the distribution of the material. However, 
in the same topics the cultural ideal, characteristic of the indi- 
vidual school type, will develop primarily in the spirit and in the 
inner organization of the instruction. Likewise the sex of the 
pupils will be an essential determining factor in the treatment 
of the same subject matter as far as the type and method of 
instruction are concerned. 


EVANGELIOAIi ReMGION 

YI 

Review and more extended treatment of the Old Testament 
stories studied in the G^rundrSchtUe. Bible stories of th e N ew 
Testament, in groups related in content, up to the story of Whit- 
suntide. Use of suitable works of German art. Passages from the 
Bible, if possible in connection with the Bible stories. Church 
Tiy m-nft with the melody, in connection with the church festiv^. 
Summary and expansion of the theses of the Catechism studied 
in the Orundschide, in connection with the Bible stories. 

The local chur^, its houses of worship and architectural monu- 
ments, its organization and feast customs. ^ ^ 

A Bible history which contains the Bible stories, ii p^ible in 
Luther's language, and the necessary memoriter material as in- 
structional aids- A special district edition, or a supplement of 
the Bible history reader, which furnishes local information, is 
desirable. 
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In girls’ schools are selected especially the family stories from 
the Old Testament and other idyllic stories; in boys’ schools pref- 
erably hero stories. 


V 

Stories from the lives of the Apostles and the Old Church. 
Quotations and church hymns as in cla^ VI. Concluding sum- 
mary of the catechism with thorough drill on the first three main 
sections without Luther’s explanation. 

IndiYidual illustrations from the spread of Christianity in 
Germany, with special reference to the local community and the 
district. Important religious personaKties of Germany from aU 
centuries, with particular consideration of the home and the 
local district. In association with the work in German the 
continuance of the old German religion in present-day popular 
beliefs and especially those of the local community. Observa- 
tion of churches and religious institutions. 

In boys’ schools specific emphasis on the bold, world-conquer- 
ing character of Christian missions; in girls’ schools, on the deep 
sympathy with all human need, brought into the world with the 
origin of Christianity. 


IV 

Introduction to the religion of the Old Tratament. Geography 
of Palestine in conjunction with the work in geography. Back- 
ward look upon the pre-prophetic literature of the Old Testa- 
ment with regard for the religious-historical material already 
known to the pupils from their history work. The history of the 
patriarchs, particularly the life of Abraham because of its re- 
ligious importance. The mission of Moses ; view of the world re- 
ligions of the time, important for the comprehension of the Old 
Testament. The periods of heroes, prophets, and kings. Special 
emphasis on the reading of valuable portions of the prophetic 
and devotional literature adaptable to this age. The contact of 
Judaism with the Greek religion and the Maccabees’ struggle 
for freedom. The continuance of the Old Testament piety in 
the Christian religion, morality, and art. The first chapter and 
the first article of Luther’s explanation. Bible quotations, im- 
portant passages from the Psalms, prophets, and church hymn- 
dogy as in class VI. 

A Bible reader which contains all of the New Testament and 
all of the parts of the Old Testament in closest possible 

connection with Luther’s classical language, serves as an instruc- 
tional aid from class IV on. 

The lives of great women from Hebrew history are of essen- 
tial importance for the girls’ schools. 
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UIII 

The story of Jesus based on the reading of the gospel of Mark. 
The second and third chapters with explanations. Bible quota- 
tions and important portions from the Gospels, also church 
hymns as in YI, Only so much from the Old Church history as 
is necessary for the comprehension of German church history. 

From German church history about as follows: The conver- 
sion of Germany by Irish-Scotch and Anglo-Saxon monks. The 
German Imperial Church. The Cluniae reform. The struggle 
between the Papacy and the Emph-e. The Crusades. The con- 
version of the North. The conversion of the East by the 
Cistercians and the Premonstratensians. The home missions of 
the mendicant orders. Innocence III and St. Francis. Pre- 
Reformation movements. 

In the discussion of the iliddle Ages, especially in girls’ 
schools, the important place which the woman assumed in me- 
dieval culture and religion must be shown in individual illus- 
trations. Medieval morality is likewise to be evaluated from 
this point of view. 

In gymnasial schools the strong influence of antiquity in the 
medieval church will be especially considered — ^borrowed ecclesi- 
astical terms. In the other schools the instruction wiU devote 
more time to the activity of the British missionaries as the first 
representatives of the British urge for explorations and missions. 
Wycliffe, among the early reformers, will be considered as the 
representative of the national independence of the English 
church. In connection with the French instruction, the Crusades 
and the Sermon on the Mount, with the use of Bible materials, 

oin 

The teaching work of Jesus with special study of the parables 
and the Sermon on the Mount, with the use of Bible materials, 
especially from the prophets and the Psalms, which are impor- 
tant for understanding. The third chapter along with Luther’s 
interpretation. Important portions of the teachings of Jesus. 

The Reformation through the biography of Luther, Zwingli, 
and Calvin. The Bible of Luther, the Evangelical hjrmnal, the 
Evangelical Church ritual, and the Evangelical symbolical 
books. Illustrations from the periods of the Counter Reforma- 
tion, Pietism and the Enlightenment. Protestant ecclesiastical 
art in church arcliitecture, poetry and religious music. Church 
hymns as the expression of religious life of the Refoimation and 
post-Reformation periods. Various outstanding women of the 
period of Pietism must be discussed in girls’ schools. 

In gymnasial schools the influence of Humanism upon the 
Reformation must be particularly considered. 
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In Beal institutions Calvin will be treated intensively as the 
founder of Western European Protestantism; also the Counter 
Eeformation ; and here is the opportunity to acquaint the pupih 
with some of the spiritual leaders of this movement. 

UII 

Interpretation of important life problems of the present time 
from the viewpoint of ^e New Testament, especially in the light 
of the teachings of Jesus and those portions of Paul’s Epistles 
which come into consideration. 

Selected passages from the church history of the nineteenth 
century ; also from the history of the Evangelical Church consti- 
tution. Illustrations from the religious-ecclesiastical life of Ger- 
many from the religious revival since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century until the present time. Anglo-Saxon Christianity 
and its world importance. The Catholic Church in the nine- 
teenth century. Ecclesiastical cooperative movements, home and 
foreign missions, Christian socialism, free churches and sects, 
religious tendencies. Summary of religious instruction materials 
in the form of a short study of the church. 

In girls’ schools the problems of the woman are especially 
considered and therefore problems of personal life are preferred 
for discussion. In church history the numerous representatives 
of feminine religious life since the period of Romanticism are 
exhaustively considered. The important work of Christian 
women in the fields of home and, to a certain extent, of foreign 
missions, social activities, and the like, are brought up. 

In gymnasial schools the New Testament discussions take up 
somewhat more time than they do in other schools ; isolated, easy 
passages can be read in Greek. In all other schools the emphasis 
is placed upon discussion of the religious life of the nineteenth 
century. 

Lyzeum U Ilb. The third hour is devoted especially to pre- 
paring the young girls for the religious and social life of the 
woman of the present day. Of first importance in accomplishing 
this purpose are activities which acquaint the girls with the prac- 
tical work, but theoretical instruction is also useful. 

on 

The rise of Christianity with the background of the religious 
history of the declining ancient world. The preparation in Juda- 
ism— Prophecy, Apocalypse— Jesus’ work and the original 
church. Development of the world mission by Paul and the 
condition therefor in the Greek-Roman world. The founding 
of the old Christian Church, in constitution and doctrine. Mo- 
nasticism. The difference between oriental and occidental piety. 
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The character of occidental Christianity. The position of 
Augustine on worldly politics. The educational work of the 
Church with the Roman-German peoples. The idea of the World 
Church and the Papacy. The struggle between the Papacy and 
the Empire. The medieval monasticism. Scholasticism and mys- 
ticism. Romanesque and Gothic architecture. The political and 
spiritual conflict between Christianity and Islam. Reform move- 
ments in the late medieval church. 

In girls’ schools it must be developed that, in the Christian 
Church from the beginning on, woman has stood on an equal 
footing with man as helper, saint, and martyr. Otherwise the 
principles set up for U III apply for the special selection of sub- 
ject matter in girls’ schools. 

In gymnasial schools there will be greater emphasis upon the 
Old Church history. The conflict between Christianity and 
Hellenism, the doctrine in its relation to Greek philosophy, mo- 
nasticism in its relationships to similar phenomena of the late 
classical period, are more fully treated. 

The other schools will place chief emphasis upon the Middle 
Ages and especially upon the source of Roman Catholic tradi- 
tion which gives to medieval Europe a striking uniformity — 
Aug^tine, the Vulgate, Benedict, Gregory the Great, with illus- 
trations from particular writings. 

I 

Conclusion of church history. Renaissance and Humanism. 
The German Reformation, especially the work of Luther, employ- 
ing appropriate thoughts from St. Paul and special works of 
Luther. Calvin and the universal importance of Calvinism. 
Council of Trent and Catholicism subsequent thereto. Pietism 
and the Enlightenment. The rise of the modem world. German 
idealism and romanticism and their relationship to Christianity. 
The importance of the church for political and social life. Protes- 
tantism outside Germany and its influence upon Germany. Eval- 
uation of modern Catholicism. 

The permanent importance of the person of Jesus for the faith, 
with particular use of the gospel of John. A comparison of 
Christianity with non-Christian religions, especially with the 
religions of India, with non-Christian views of life and ideals, 
with the intellectual and social tendencies of the present. Prob- 
lem of the philosophy of life — both personal and social — ^which 
affects the pupils. 

The religious instruction in Prima performs its function in co- 
operation with the other core subjects and consciously takes 
account of the different arrangements of problems and the pos- 
sibilities of intensive development in the different schools. Thus 
the gymnasial schools are able, with the use of the original text, 
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to go deeply into the problems of the New Testament literary 
history and to clarify the relations between religion and science. 
The modern language instruction in the other schools will furnish 
an opportunity to understand more thoroughly Calvinism on the 
one hand and the Counter Reformation on the other ; while the 
problems of the period of the Enlightenment can be handled 
more intensively in the Oierrealschvle, Likewise in the compari- 
son with the non-Christian views of the world and ideals of life 
it will be possible to correlate the different historical periods in 
the various types of schools. 

Oherlyzmm. The third hour will be used chiefly to give girls 
a picture of what woman has done in the Christian Church in the 
course of the centuries and what she can do and is to do to-day 
in the Evangelical Church. 

CATHOiiic Religion 

BOTS^ SCHOOLS 

VI 

In organic connection with the curriculum of the GrundschuLe 
and in view of the aim of the secondary school, the function of 
Sexta is as follows : Intensification and extension of the elemen- 
tary ideas. The instruction begins with a practical introduction 
into the life of prayer — divine worship at school. With this is 
associated short liturgical instruction — church, altar, holy mass, 
instruments, and vestments. Review of the most important parts 
of the confession and communion instruction. In connection with 
the ecclesiastical year, drill upon prayers and songs. The Bible 
stories from the Old Testament — ^with the exception of those with 
little relationship to the story of the gospel — show God and His 
characteristics, sin and its consequences, the preparation for 
salvation. Catechism instruction begins with the second chapter 
and treats the most important duties toward God and one^s 
neighbor. Prom Sexta on, emphasis is placed upon the positive 
building of a Christian life by a study of ethics and by instruc- 
tion in the practice of virtues. 

By reason of the integrated instruction dealing with the study 
of the home, an introduction to the church organization and 
church life of the immediate community, suitable to the child’s 
age, shall afford an insight into the organization of God’s king- 
dom of the church. ReKgious customs and memorials in the life 
of the people are discussed in connection with the more important 
holidays. Group visits to the churches and objects of interest 
are intended to build up an understanding and love for religious 
art and life. Pictures of Christian heroes, primarily from the 
Old Church, are intended to arouse enthusiasm for the great- 
ness of the Catholic religion. 
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V 

In connection with the Bible instruction of class VI the in- 
struction in the catechism — ^first chapter — treats the creed, God 
and His qualities, Christ, the Church — foundation, organization, 
and purpose — consecration and perfection of man. The Bible 
instruction — ^New Testament as far as the Resurrection — con- 
nects itself as closely as possible with the ecclesiastical year: 
youth and public work of Jesus — ^miracles and the simpler par- 
ables — suffering and death, with special development of the two 
chief facts: Redemption and foundation of God’s kingdom. 
Drill on prayers and hymns as in VI. 

Study of the local religious community is to afford views of 
periods and personalities in medieval and modem times. Ex- 
cursions to church buildings and discussions of religious customs 
and events of the immediate vicinity are continued. In detail 
the following are presented. Introduction of Christianity into 
the local community. Boniface. A Benedictine cloister. Fran- 
cis of Assisi. St. Francis Xavier and his missionary work. The 
patrons of youth : Aloysius, Stanislaus Kostka, Johannes Berch- 
manns. Local saints, especially name patrons. 

IV 

Bible stories from the Resurrection of the Lord to the deaths 
of the Apostles. The following topics especially are to be de- 
veloped: The effect of the Resurrection, meaning of Whitsun- 
day, biographical sketches of the Apostolic princes. As supple- 
mentary to and deepening of the Bible instruction of class V : 
Christ the divine teacher — Sermon on the Mount, parables. The 
catechism instruction — ^third chapter — treats intensively the 
means of grace, primarily the atonement, sacrament of the altar, 
and prayer. In connection therewith a more thorough introduc- 
tion to the liturgy — ecclesiastical year, sacramental offerings, 
ceremonies, celebration of the holy mass, pericopes for Sundays. 
More prayers and hymns. 

Biographical and cultural sketches of Christian antiquity 
make up the subject matter of Church history. Christendom is 
made clearer in its importance for world and cultural history 
by means of short discussions correlated with profane history, 
which deal with Greek and Roman theism, of the religious posi- 
tion of the Hebrews and their neighbors during the time of 
Jesus. The following are treated in detail : Peter, the first head 
of the Church, missionary work of the apostle among the nations, 
Gh>d^s wrath upon the Jews. Persecution of the Christians. 
Catacombs. Constantine and the victory of the Cross. Great 
church hymns. Life of the first hermits. Cloister life. Char- 
actm* and nature of the Catholic Church will be developed 
through all discussions^ 
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UIII 

Intensified treatment of the Old Testament in conjunction with 
Bible history. Cultural and religious historical questions — ^his- 
tory of prehistoric times; the Bible and science, monotheism; 
religious personalities — ^Abraham, Moses, the Prophets. The Old 
Testament as a guide to Christ. Prefigurations and prophecies 
in summarized form: the hope for a Messiah among the Jews. 
Selected passages from the Old Testament. Bible study and 
Bible gec^aphy. The catechism instruction, the second chapter, 
with constant consideration of the spiritual condition of the 
beginning years of puberty. The following are to be empha- 
sized: jeopardy of faith due to reading and association. Mod- 
ern superstition. Consecration of the Sabbath. Relation of 
the home and school. Authority and freedom. Good example 
and temptation. Purity. Meaning and protection of property. 
Lore of truth and honor. This portion deals with treatment of 
sin and its causes as well as with a portrayal of the ideals of 
Christian perfection. Drill upon liturgical prayers and songs. 

In connection with the cultural phases of the integrated in- 
struction (Gesamtunierricht) the importance of the Catholic 
Church for the Grerman peoples, especially in the German Middle 
Ages, is considered. According to the time available the follow- 
ing topics are studied : The importance of the migration of the 
Western peoples for the spread of the Church. The Benedictine 
Order on German soil. Charlemagne. Separation of the Eastern 
Church from Rome, The migration of the Arabic races and the 
threat of Islam to Christendom. The Crusaders and their im- 
portance for the Church and civilization. The mendicant orders 
in the body of the Church. The picture of the penetration of 
the entire life of this period by the Church is completed in the 
sections dealing with the Church and school, the Church and 
medieval art, the Church and charity. Premonitions of church 
division. Luther and the separation of the churches. The dis- 
cussion of the separation of the churches is to create a deeper 
appreciation for the differences between the Catholic Church 
and the chief forms of Protestantism. Spread of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany and the Northern countries. The Council of 
Trent and its importance for the regeneration of the Church — 
Elarl Barromaeus. Order of Jesuits. The missionary work of 
the Church from the age of discoveries until the death of Francis 
Xavier. St. Vincent de Paul, the apostle of brotherly love. 

OIII 

Proceeding from a summarizing review of the life and teach- 
ing activity of our Lord in connection with Bible history, the 
Bible instruction treats the Kii^dom of God in the New Testa- 
mentt The Kingdom of Qod as a new eQpvietipn, trust in God, 
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hiiirdlity, a helping and a forgiving love. The position of the 
modern man toward civilization — ^labor, capital, state, and fam- 
ily. The Kingdom of God as the visible church. Drill upon the 
important passages to be learned. 

The aim of the catechism instruction is to conclude the pres- 
entation and assimilation of the subject matter of the first and 
third chapters of the catechism. Selected portions of the creed. 
Writing and tradition. The secrets of faith : The Trinity, the 
Incarnation, and the Redemption. The effect of the Holy Spirit 
in the church and in man^s soul. The religious man. Faith and 
works. Sacraments. The service of God through a life of work 
and of asceticism. More detailed presentation of the liturgy of 
Holy Mass {Ordo missae). 

Church history from the end of the Thirty Years’ War to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century in contemporary pictures. 
It is important to keep external events more in the background 
and to present the spiritual tendencies of the time within and 
without the Church, according to the ability of the child of 
this age to understand. Church and Protestantism in German 
states. Protestant sects. The Catholics in Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and Holland. Royal absolutism. Josephinism. Enlighten- 
ment and unbelief. Freemasonry. The French Revolution and 
its consequences for the Church. 

un 

The creed of the Church. The divinity of the Church proved 
by its origin, its preservation, its fruits, its unity. The Catholic 
Chuxch the Church of Christ. All of the characteristics given by 
Christ have proved themselves in it : primacy, apostolicity, unity, 
holiness, catholicity, indestructibility. Churches of the Orient. 
Church organizations in the Reformation. 

The Church as the living Christ. Teaching oflBee : organs, in- 
fallibility, free investigation, heresy. Preaching office: inter- 
mediary activity of the Church in sacrifice, sacrament, prayer; 
the general priesthood ; the spiritual character of Catholic piety. 
Pastoral office: training to holiness; the Church the mother 
of the saints. Ecclesiastical legislation. Expurgatoiy index. 
Punishments of the Church. Ecclesiastical administration. Im- 
portance of parish life. 

Necessity of the Church for salvation. The salvation of the 
non-Catholics. Home and foreign missions. The Church and 
churches — converts, efforts toward union, tolerance and Chris- 
tian love. The Church and society. The Church and the fam- 
ily. The Church and the state — ^the religious consecration of 
authority. The Church and economic life — ^the religious and 
moral forces in their importance for economic life. The Church 
and education. The Church and art. Catholic literature. Bead- 
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ing of Apostolic history is to introduce the rise and spirit of 
the original church. 

Since, with the completion of VnUrsektmda, many pupils enter 
practical life, there appears to be essential an apologetic treat- 
ment of the foundations of the faith which will correspond to 
the standpoint of that stage of development. Existence of God ; 
divinity of Christ. Some comprehensible reasonable proofs for 
the existence of God. Brief discussion of the divinity of Christ, 
the founder of the Church. 

Chxirch history of the nineteenth century to the present time, 
with special consideration of the development of Germany. The 
presentation of the leading personalities to be worked out as far 
as possible in vivid pictures. New organization of ecclesiastical 
relationships in Germany. Diocesan division. Awakening of 
new Catholic life — ^Bernhard Overberg, Leopold Stolberg, Sailer, 
Clemens Hofbauer, Gorres. The disorders in Cologne. Social 
problems — ^Ketteler, Kelping. The Vatican Council. The cul- 
tural struggle — Kulturkampf — ^MaUinckrodt, Windthorst. The 
recent Popes. The Catholic cooperative organizations. New 
orders and societies. The World War and the Church. Excur- 
sions and visits are, as opportunity offers, to furnish a glimpse 
into the development of the religious art of modem and recent 
times. 

on 

Christ — ^His personality and work ; The personality and work 
of Christ are to be presented in a form which corresponds to the 
need and problems of the present. In particular the following 
topics are to be treated : Heathen, Jewish, and Christian sources 
for the life of Jesus. Reliability of the Christian source. The 
Messianic and the divine personal testimony of Jesus. The 
spiritual dignity of Jesus. His Gospel of the adoption by God, 
of God’s kingdom. His prophecies. The moral perfection of 
Jesus — ^innocence and virtue. The miracles of Jesus and science. 
Resurrection of Jesus. The history of His work. The dogma 
of God incarnate connected therewith. Christ, the second per- 
son in the Godhead. The work of redemption. Jesus’ death for 
atonement. Christ and Paul. The reestablishment of the de- 
stroyed supernatural order. Means of grace through the Church. 
Doctrine of grace and the sacrament, especially the sacrament 
of the altar, Christ the head of the Church. The root of the 
vine and the vine. (See letters to the Ephesians and Colossians.) 
Christas kingdom. The Lawgiver and the Judge of the world. 
The worship of Christ — ^historical view. The succession of Christ. 
Mary the Mother of Jesus and our Mother. Forms of the 
crucifix. 

Typical representations of Christ in art : Poetry dealing with 
Christ Reading of one of the synoptic gosp^ 
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Clmrcli history in connection with instruction in secular his- 
tory. Ecclesiastical antiquity and the lliddle Ages to Boniface 
VIII are treated. Complete presentation is not striven for. 
Christendom is to be recognized first in its religions and con- 
structive values as contrasted with the pagan types of religion 
of antiquity. A view on the methods, value, and errors of com- 
parative religious history. The unfolding of the doctrine of the 
Church in the doctrinal struggles of the first centuries. De- 
velopment of old Christian literature. Important doctrine of the 
Eastern and Western Church for theology and ecclesiastical 
life. The changed face of the world and the intermingling of the 
old Christian-Latin with the national German factors of civili- 
zation. Benedict and his Order. The Empire and the Church 
from Charlemagne to Innocence HI. Byzantine State Church. 
Islam and its opposition during the Crusades. Catholic intelleet- 
tual and artistic life in the Middle Ages. Thomas Aquinas and 
the importance of scholasticism. Bonaventura and mysticism. 
Outstanding German mystics. The Church and popular educa- 
tion. Medieval piety. The development of the idea of Orders. 
The nobility and the German Church. Lights and shadows of 
medieval times. 

UI 

The Christian conception of God : God in the light of reason. 
Mankind ^s belief in God. The experience and proof of God. 
God and the world, — ^the explanation of the world without God, — 
monism; the explanation of the world without a personal God — 
pantheism. The theory of evolution. Man and animal. Spirit- 
uality and immortality of the soul. 

God in the light of revelation. The conception, possibility, 
necessity, and character of the revelation. Nature and qualities 
of God. The dogma of creation. Story of creation. Divine 
providence. Trinity. 

God as the Creator of supernatural order. Origin^ sin. Ee- 
demption. Predestination. The riddle of the universe and 
Christendom's solution. Pessimistic and optimistic views of the 
world. God the Eternal. The ideal of truth, morality, and 
beauty. True piety. Belief in God. Happiness. Belief and 
unbelief. 

Reading of selected passages on the idea of God from the 
Psalms and the prophecies. Gospel of John in selected passages. 

Church history from Boniface Vlll to the French Revolution. 
The disintegration process in the Middle Ages. State and 
Church at the end of the Middle Ages. The reli^ous and moral 
condition of the German people. Humanism and the Renais- 
sance. Ecdesiastieal reform movements. Luther's religious de- 
velopment. The Protestant reform of Germany. The three chief 
forms of Protestantism. The Council of Trent and the Reform 
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of the Church. The era of the Saints. Life in the orders of 
missionaiy activity. Development of the State Church Law. 
The Enlightenment and unbelief. The importance of the En- 
lightenment as an experiment in shaping life without God and 
the supernatural. The position of the German classicists toward 
religion and the Church. The inner development of Protestantism 
since 1555. Religious and moral conditions in Germany and 
Prance on the eve of the Revolution. The aim of this instruc- 
tion is to understand how modern civilization develops as a result 
of the effect of humanism, criticism, natural science theories, and 
subjectivism. 

01 

Introduction to the great personal and public problems of the 
Catholic. The religious foundation of moral life : theonomy not 
autonomy; doctrine of law and of conscience. Conflict of con- 
science. The training of the will in education and self-guidance 
and freedom of the will. Duty and inclination. Virtue. Virtue 
and happiness. Sin and redemption from sin. 

The special fields of duty: religious duties in the narrower 
sense. The doctrine of faith and doubt. Belief, faith, and 
knowledge. Private and Church life of prayer, concluding tech- 
nical and practical treatment of literature. The Catholic and his 
Church. The Catholic of reality. The Catholic family ideals: 
unity, indissolubility, and holiness of marriage. The ecclesiasti- 
cal marriage laws. Sexual problems. Authority and freedom 
in education. The Church and the modern youth movement. 
Duties toward the State, State and Church, State and school, 
State and religious freedom, Catholic ideal of the State, national- 
ism, the Catholic and human society. Protection of life. Duels. 
Alcohol question. Secular calling. Choice of vocation. Profes- 
sional ethics. Renunciation of the world and overcoming the 
world. Life and industry. The Church and the social problem. 
Personal and community economy. The Catholic and education. 
The ideal of personality, truth, moral freedom, love. The re- 
ligious consecration of personality. 

Old and New Testament texts on ethics. Reading and expla- 
nation of Paulas Epistles — ^first Epistle to Corinthians. 

Church history from the French Revolution to the present. 
The French Revolution and its reactions on the Churdi. Secu- 
larization. Reconstruction of the ecclesiastical orders. The 
Concordats. The reawakening of the Catholic consciousness 
until 1848. Struggle of State, Church, and liberalism. The 
State and Church in Prussia in 1850-1870. The importance of 
the Vatican. The Kuttvrkampf. The Papacy since 1870. 
Leo XIII. Catholic charity in the nineteenth century. The 
Church and edncational questions. World missions. Present 
condition of the Church in the most important civilized countries. 
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Modernism. The Greek-Eastern Churches. Tendencies in mod- 
ern Protestantism. Occultism. The Church and the World War, 
Current Church history. 


QIELS’ SCHOOLS 

VI 

In connection with the diocesan hymn, and prayer-book, prac- 
tical and detailed introduction to prayer and participation in 
the divine service at school. Explanation of some of the devo- 
tional exercises of the Church calendar, as they are used in the 
school and parish divine services of the high feasts. Some 
Church songs. Observation of the Church and its inner arrange- 
ments. The parish community. Its relation to the diocese and 
to the whole Church. Religious customs and the life of the 
people of the community, 

Bible history: Old Testament. Selection of reading on the 
basis of their importance for moral life. 

Catechism: Moral instruction. The virtuous life must be 
cultivated and must be presented in the heroes of virtue which 
are especially honored in the community. Name patrons, 

V 

Extension of the religious observational instruction beyond the 
home community. The Catholic Church in Germany : Dioceses, 
orders, church societies, missions. Diaspora. The society of St. 
Boniface. 

Bible history : The New Testament until the Resurrection of 
Jesus, in connection with the Church year. Easier pericopes. 

Catechism. The creed. 

Illustrations from Church history: The spread, establish- 
ment, and effect of the Catholic faith in Germany presented in 
biographies, chiefly of German saints: Boniface, Lioba — Bene- 
dictine monastery, — ^Mathilde, Henry, Francis of Assisi, Domini- 
cus, Elizabeth, Peter Canisius, German missionary bishops. 

lY 

Bible history; Apotheosis of Jesus, the Church filled with the 
Holy Spirit spreads beyond the German Empire. The activity 
of the Apostles in Jerui^em, Judea, Samaria, and even unto the 
ends of lie earth. 

Church history ; The history of antiquity. The moral of the 
religious conditions of the Jews and Medes. External and inter- 
nal reasons for the spread of Christianity. The fall of Jerusalem. 
Persecution of the Christians. The martyrs. The catacombs. 
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The life of the first Christian. Constantine and Helena. Atha- 
nasius. Nieaea. Augustine and Monica. An old Christian 
divine service. Benedict and Scholastics. Leo I and Gregory I, 

Catechism : The doctrine of grace and the sacraments. 
Liturgy of the holy sacrament and of holy mass. 

Por Sundays the remaining pericopes in which Jesus appears 
as a teacher. 

UIII 

The Old Testament story of the revelation in its inner develop- 
ment under God’s direction and in its preparatory character 
for the coming of Jesus Christ — ^prefigurations, prophecies. In 
the course of this presentation attention to the sacred books as 
the sources of the same. Reading of special passages from the 
teachings of prophetic books and the school Bible. Liturgy of 
the Old Testament realized in the New Testament. Develop- 
ment of the Old Testament thought in the life of the Church — 
prayer, song, liturgy, art. 

Moral instruction: Conscience, moral law, its observance 
(good conduct, virtue, perfection, transgression, sin, temptation). 
Treatment of the individual commandments according to the 
catechism. Effort is always made toward practical exercise of 
these principles. Herein emphasis is ever laid upon the necessity 
of grace and means of grace for worthy works, holiness, and final 
persistence. 

Church history: Christianization of Europe and especiauy of 
the German people; migration of the peoples; Clovis, Boniface, 
Lioba, Benedictines, Charlemagne. The ecclesiastical state. 
Penetration of all civilization by the leaven of Christianity. 
Saintly women. Charity. Life in Orders. Islam. Crusades. 
Papacy and the Empire. Premonitions of the Chiurch division in 
Germany. Luther and the division of the faith. Principles of 
difference. The Church at the time of the Council of Trent. 
The Jesuit orders. Francis Xavier. Peter Canisius. St. Angela. 
St. Vincent de PauL Charity. 

oin 

Tn~f« of Jesus: His teaching, preaching, and pastoral office. 
TTiq survival and influence in the Church. 

Catechism: God and His qualities. Trinity. Creation. Man 
nn/l his soul. Sin and Redemption. Jesus Christ. The Holy 
Ghost and the Church eschatology. 

Discussion of the liturgical book as introduction to prayer 
in the Church during the Church year. 

Church history: The Church and Absolutism. The Church 
in defense against the Enlightenment and unbelief. Free- 
masonry. French Revolution, 
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UII 

UnieiTsekuifidih serves on the one ha.nd as a concluding class of 
the Lyzevm for preparation for life; on the other hand for 
preparation for the higher classes. 

Some proofs of God which are easily comprehensible. Brief 
proof of the divinity of Christ, the founder of the Church. 

The doctrine of the Church: The divinity of the Church 
proved by its origin, its preservation, its fruits, and its unity. 
The Catholic Church, the Church of Christ. All of the qualities 
and characteristics of this Church as given by Christ prove them- 
selves in its primacy, apostolicity, unity, holiness, catholicity, 
indestructibility. Churches of the Orient. Church organiza- 
tions in the Eeformation. The living Christ in the Church. 
Teaching office : organs, infallibility, pronouncement of doctrine, 
free investigation, heresy. Preaching office: mediation of the 
Church in sacrifice, sacrament, prayer ; the general priesthood ; 
the religious character of Catholic piety. Pastoral office: edu- 
cation for holiness ; the Church, the mother of the saints ; ecclesi- 
astical legislation ; index ; ecclesiastical punishments ; ecclesiasti- 
cal administration; the importance of parish life. 

Necessity of salvation in the Church. The doctrine of the 
body and soul of the Church. Salvation of non-Catholics. Home 
and foreign missions. Converts. Efforts toward consolidation. 
Tolerance and Christian love. The Church and society. The 
Church and the family. The Church and the State, l^ligious 
consecration of authority. The Church and economic life; re- 
ligious-moral forces and their importance for economic life. 
Church charity. The Church and education. The Church and 
art. Catholic literature. 

Beading of the history of the Apostles: introduction to the 
spirit of the early Church. 

Church history of the nineteenth century to the present with 
special reference to its development in (Jermany. This presenta- 
tion will develop here, as far as pc^ible, vivid pictures of out- 
standing personalities. New organization of CSiurch relation- 
ships in Germany. IXvision of the dioceses. Awahening of 
new Catholic life — Countess Gallitzin, Bernhard Overberg, Leo- 
pold von Stolberg, Sailer, Gdrres, Clemens Hofbauer; the dis- 
turbances in Cologne. The social question— Eettder, Kolping. 
Struggle of the Church against anti-religious and anti-Christian 
movements. Syllabus. The Vatican Council. The cultural 
struggle— Mallinckrodt, Windhorst, missionary bishops. The 
recent popes, the present condition of the Church missionary 
i^stem. Catholic system of societies. New Orders. ^ The World 
War and the Church. The Church and the Revolution. ^ 

Excursions and visits where possible are to afford a view^ into 
the development of ecclesiastical art of modem and r^nt times. 
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Oil 

Natural and supernatural knowledge and worship of God: 
Their sources and direction. 

The natural knowledge of God : The idea of religion develop- 
ing out of religious historical observation. Differences among 
religions accor(£ng to the difference in the conception of God. 
The true conception of God as the eternal perfect, personal 
being, separated from the world and originating in Himself, — 
the source, the foundation, and purpose of all things. Detailed 
proof of God. The different ways to God. 

Supernatural knowledge of God: through the self-revealing 
God. The fact of the !l^velation is vouched to us by the Church 
as God’s foundation. The nature, the necessity, the obvioumess, 
and the blessings of the Revelation for mankind — ^rational- 
ism, the Enlightenment. The infallible acceptance of the Revela- 
tion by the Church. Tlie sources of the Revelation accepted by 
the Church: The Holy Scripture — inspiration, the canon of 
the Old and New Testaments; original texts and translation, 
especially the Vulgate; the reading of the Holy Scripture, its 
explanation by the Church and under its supervision; content 
of the Holy Scripture. Ecclesiastical traditions — ^the Catholic 
rule of faith. 

Church history: The ecclesiastical antiquity and the Middle 
Ages to Boniface VIII treated in connection with the history 
instruction. Completeness is not the aim. Christendom first to 
be made known in its religious and constructive values as opposed 
to the pagan religions of antiquity. View of the methods, values, 
and errors of comparative religious history. The development 
of the Church doctrine in the doctrinal stm^les of the first cen- 
turies. Development of old Christian literature. Development 
of Eastern and Western Church doctrine for theology and life. 
The changed places of the world and the intermingling of old 
Christian-Latin with the national German factors of civiliza- 
tion. Benedict and his Order. Empire and Papacy from Charle- 
magne to Innocent III. Byzantiue State Church. Islam and 
its opposition to the Crusades. Intellectual and artistic Efe in 
the Middle Ages. Thomas Aquinas. The meaning of scholasti- 
cism. Bonaventura and mysticism. Outstanding Ger^n mys- 
tics. The Church and popular education. Medieval piety. De- 
velopment of the idea of orders. Catholic charity. Lights and 
shadows of the medieval times. 

UI 

God’s nature and work: God as a source, prototype, and guide 
to supernatural existence. Character and qualities of God — 
pantheism, monism, the mystery of the Trinity. God as the 
creator of the world. T^e purpose of the creation. The preserva- 
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tion and government of the world. Divine providence — deism. 
Six days’ work. The spiritual world. Man. Nature of man. 
Qualities of the human soul, its spirituality and immortality. 
Freedom of the wilL Supernatural gifts of man. The elevation 
of man to supernatural existence. The conception of the super- 
natural. Its lofty dignity — ^naturalism. 

Catholic ethics as a way of man to his goal. God as the highest 
lawgiver. Attempts of morality without God. Law as the ex- 
ternal guide of moral conduct. The division of the Law. Its 
sanctity. The conscience as the inner guide of moral conduct. 
The morally good work. Virtue. Perfection. Sin. Vice. 
Temptation. Duties of man toward God : faith, hope, love, honor, 
supplication, sacrifice. Worship and supplication of the saints 
as indirect approach to God. Duty toward God’s representa- 
tives — ^parents, Church, faith. Duties with reference to the life 
of the body and the soul. Charity and public welfare. The 
duties of chastity. Duty toward property of others. Irrational 
theories concerning property. The duty and value of work. The 
social problem. Duty with reference to truth and honesty. 
The sanctity of daily labor. The sanctity of family life. The 
education of the child for God and for eternal life. Evangelical 
councils. 

Reading of important speeches and parables of Jesus and sec- 
tions from the doctrinal books of the Old and New Testaments. 

Church history : From Boniface VIII to French Revolution. 
The disintegrating process of the Middle Ages. The religious- 
moral condition of the German people at the end of the Middle 
Ages. Humanism and the Renaissance. Ecclesiastical reform 
movements. The Protestant reform of Germany. Three chief 
forms of Protestantism. Council of Trent. The reform and 
the Church. The eira of the saints. Life in Orders. Missionary 
activity. Charity, Development of the State Church law. En- 
lightenment and unbelief. Importance of the Enlightenment 
as an attempt at direction in Hfe without Qod and the super- 
natural. Attitude of the German classicists toward the Church. 
Religious and moral conditions in Prance and Germany on the 
eve of the Revolution. 

The purpose of this instruction is to know how modem civi- 
lization developed in consequence of the effect of humanism, 
criticism, natural science theories, and subjectivism. 

01 

Departure of man from his purpose and his return ’through 
Christ and the Church. The destruction of the suj^matyiral and 
the wounding of the natural in man by the original sin. The 
nature of the original sin. Its consequences. The plan and 
promise of redemption. Jesus the promised Redeemer. Jesus 
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Clirist. Man and God. Sources of the life of Jesus, The secret 
of the incarnation. Dignity and merit of the God in man. Na- 
ture of Jesus Christ. The worship of Jesus. The divine heart 
of Jesus. Jesus our life ideal. The kingdom of Jesus. Jesus 
and public life. Jesus Christ in art and literature of the cen- 
turies, especially in the nineteenth century. The Mother of God. 
Her priority of grace. The new Eve. Worship of the woman 
in Mary. Jesus, the new Adam, Jesus’ work of redemption. 
Resurrection of Jesus. His ascension. His heavenly life. The 
fruits of Jesus’ work of redemption: Jesus’ grace, the holy 
sacraments, holy mass. Liturgy of the holy sacraments, espe- 
cially of holy mass. The Church of Christ as a mediator of the 
fruits of redemption. The constitution of the Church. The 
effect of the Holy Ghost in the Church and in man’s soul. The 
infallibility of the ecclesiastical ministry and its officials. Pastor- 
ship of the Church. The holy orders. Community of saints. 
Mystical body of Jesus Christ. Our life in Christ as the safest 
assurance of reaching our goal. Man’s consummation; eschatol- 
ogy. The reading of the Gospel of John. 

Church history : From the French Revolution to the present. 
French Revolution and its reaction upon the Church. Seculariza- 
tion. Reorganization of the ecclesiastical orders. Concordats. 
Rebirth of the Catholic consciousness in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century. Struggle against State, Church, and liberalism. 
The State and the Church in Prussia from 1850 to 1870. The 
importance of the Vatican. The EulturJcampf. The Papacy 
since 1870. The recent popes. Catholic charity in the nine- 
teenth century. The Church and educational questions. World 
missions. Present condition of the Church in the most important 
civilized countries. Modernism. The Greek-Eastern church 
communities. Tendencies in modern Protestantism. Occultism 
— ^theosophy. Church and the World War. Current Church 
history. 

In concluding reviews and in free reports, the girls are to try 
to summarize the most important facts and ideas concerning the 
origin and struggle of God’s Klingdom of the Church through the 
whole course of Church history, both in cross-sections and in 
developmental views. 


Jewish Reijgion 

A special course is laid out for Jewish religious instruction. 

German 

VI 

Phonetics, Practice in correct formation of sounds in connec- 
tion with music and foreign language instruction. Comparison 
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of tile sounds in dialect, everyday language and High Ger- 
man. 

Etymology and Syntax. Kinds and classes of words. The 
most important facts on the inflection of the nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs. Distinction between strong and weak forms. Exten- 
sion of vocabulary upon the basis of the pupil's observation in 
daily life and the whole of the instruction. 

The simple sentence, its chief parts and their expansion. 
Word agreement, sentence accent. The most important facts 
about punctuation as a means of clarification of sentence struc- 
ture. 

Thorough drill upon the grammatical terminology which has 
to be introduced in the school. 

Styl^. In connection with the reading material and with the 
oral exercises, modes of language expression — ^primarily adjec- 
tives and verbs — are sought to describe noises, color effects, 
movements, sensations of smell and taste, natural phenomena 
and other observations. Sound-descriptive force of vowels and 
consonants. Terminology for the tools and activities of the 
working people. 

Oral Exercises. Exercises in thoughtful reading, narration 
and recitation of poetry. Reports on what has been experienced 
and observed, read, or heard. Short performances of what has 
been written by the pupils themselves or memorized. 

Written Exercises. Short written reports dealing with what 
has been experienced, thought out, related, and read — ^with the 
exception of paraphrasing and analyzing poems in prose. Ex- 
ercises in etymology and syntax. Spelling. 

Literature. From the reader. Introduction to the local en- 
vironment and its forms of life. Custom and usage. The classes 
and their work. Biographical material of famous men and 
women of the home and district. Fairy tales, animal stories, 
stories about children, also stories from recent literature. Suit- 
able stories of adventure. Humor and pathos in home and 
neighborhood, rounds, and riddles. Fai^ tales, baUads, short 
poems. Stories and anecdotes in local dialect. 

Art appreciation with preference for the objective and in con- 
nection with reading material and poetry — Bchwind, Richter, 
Spitzweg, etc. 

In the Gymnasium and the BeaUgymnasium and in the girls^ 
schools there is a reduction of the reading material in view of 
the somewhat smaller number of hours. In the girls' schools 
the selection depends on special x>oints of view. Special em- 
phasis wiU be laid upon the biography of women of the com- 
munity and the work of women in the home. Fairy tales and 
nature stories are to be preferred to stories of adventure. Chil- 
dren 's stories and Children's rounds retain their charm longer for 
girls than for boys. 
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V 

Phonetics. Exercises in correct formation of sounds as in 
class VI. Change of sound, gradation, change and modification. 
Accent in word and sentence. Syllabication — Slanguage and 
speech syllables. 

Etymology and Syntax. The parts of speedi, as to form and 
meaning. Important groups of substantives. Personal names, 
names of things. Designation of activities and conditions. Ex- 
tension and fixation of inflected forms. Word compounds, logi- 
cal relation of root and modifier. Importance of structural 
syllables — ^prefix and suffix. Enlargement and refinement of the 
vocabulary as in VI. Related words. 

Review and expansion of the simple sentence. Sentence com- 
bination- The simpler coordinate conjunctives. The most im- 
portant facts concerning the subordinate clause, its character; 
the classification of subordinate clauses according to their con- 
nectives. All with consideration of word placement, accent, and 
punctuation and in close connection with foreign language 
instruction. 

Style. As in VI. Personification. Personification of natural 
forces. Concrete content of abstract and worn-out expressions. 
Original meaning of prepositions and conjunctions. Explana- 
tion of popular idioms and proverbs. Folk-lore in the language. 

Oral Exercises. As in VI with stronger emphasis on High 
German purity. 

Written Exercises. Short written exercise as in VI. Short 
exercises at home from the field of the child experience and 
thought — continuation, paraphrases and imitations of fairy 
tales. Full treatment of a theme which has been assigned or 
found by the pupil himself. Exercises in grammar and spelling 
as in VI. 

Literature. From the reader. Remains of early Germany 
with special reference to the home community. Nature experi- 
ence and German feeling for nature. German mythology as it 
still continues to exist in the life of the people ; belief in spirits, 
witches, elves, werwolves, dwarfe, giants. Memorials of early 
times in the popular superstitions. German forms of life in their 
provincial differences. German life abroad. German economy. 
German activity in history and at the present time. Legal cus- 
toms, festival customs, humor in the life of the common people. 
Son^, proverbs, riddles. Customs and games of youth. Art 
study within the limits of the whole cultural instruction of the 
class, especially study of German cities and villages, fountains 
and gates, castles, churches, markets, and streets. 

In the Gymnasium and the Bealgymnasium a limitation of the 
reading material with reference to a somewhat smaller number 
of hours ; still essentials must not be omitted feom the materials 
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which belong to the whole cultural instruction of the class. In 
girls’ schools a slight shift of emphasis in reading as in class VI. 

Story-telling. Not in special hours. Stories are best given as 
‘‘life pictures” which assure the pupils an insight into the im- 
portant phases of national history; for example, Arminius and 
the old Germans ; Theodoric and the migrations of nations ; Boni- 
face and the conversion of Germany ; Charlemagne and the 'West- 
ern Empire ; Henry I and the founding of the German Empire ; 
Otto of Bamberg and the Christianization of the Bast ; Frederick 
Barbarossa, the high point of medieval imperial power; Maxi- 
milian, the last knight ; Luther, Charles V and the period of the 
Reformation; Gustavus Adolphus, 'Wallenstein and the Thirty 
Tears’ 'War; Frederick the Great and the rise of Prussia; Bis- 
marck and the founding of the new German Empire; Hinden- 
burg and the World War. 


IV 

Phonetics. Exercises in correct formation of sounds within the 
limits of reading, speaking, and declamation. 

Etymology. Summary and development of the classes of 
words. Conclusion of the declensions, with inclusion of proper 
names and the most common foreign words. Conclusion of the 
conjugations. Change of tenses, principles of the formation of 
verbs. Continuation of the exercises to increase the vocabulary. 

Syntax. Sentence structure. Principles of subordinate 
clauses : the importance of subjective, objective, attributive, and 
adverbial clauses, with exercises in changing clauses into phrases 
and phrases into clauses ; their form ; their position ; development 
of subordination from coordination ; the most important subordi- 
nate conjunctions. Exercises in the different possibilities of ex- 
pression of sentence relationship, also from the point of view of 
style. The inner connection of punctuation with sentence struc- 
ture. 

Style. As in class V. Change of meaning — expansion, con- 
traction, degeneracy, and improvement; transfer of meaning 
from one field of thought to another, from the concrete to liie 
abstract. 

Or(d Exercises. As in classes VI and V, with special treat- 
ment of easy description. 

Written Exercises. Short written exercises in school and at 
home as in class V, with the addition of easy description. Occa- 
sional grammatical and spelling exercises, especially for the pur- 
pose of understanding sentence structure and punctuation. 

Literature. In the reader. Continuation and extension of the 
subject-matter fields of cLass VI and V. Additional subject mat- 
ter corresponding to the educational objective of the cl^. An- 
tiquity. Myths from the and Roman world- Ip the iptro- 
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duction to the culture of Grreeee and Rome easily understood 
passages from the ancient poets and writers are to be studied in 
artistically important translations and occasionally simpler selec- 
tions from the technical literature dealing with antiquity. In 
the study of art attention is to be given to the remains of Greek 
and Roman culture upon German soil. 

Since in the Gymnasium and Realgymnasium the Latin in- 
struction supports the German in dealing with the subject matter 
of the ancient world, in spite of the reduced number of hours 
the general humanistic materials must not be crowded out. 

In girls' schools the heroines of the Greek mjdhs and important 
women of Greek and Roman history will be especially considered. 
Within the limits of the general reading slight shifting of em- 
phasis as in VI and V. 

Poetry. From class IV on, the German instruction seeks to 
develop an appreciation of artistic form, — at first only the most 
important from verse, strophe and rh3ane. Training of pupils 
in tone color, melody, and rhythm. The poetic technique, how- 
ever, must be discussed in connection with the individual master- 
piece only in so far as it is necessary for its comprehension. 

UIII 

Phonetics and Etymology. Ancient forms and words in the 
language of to-day. Introduction to the origin and life of sounds 
and words. Native words, borrowed words, and foreign words; 
cultural-historical meaning of borrowed words. Cultural history 
in dialects and proverbs. Popular etymology. Names of per- 
sons and places ; district, river, and mountain names of the im- 
mediate vicinity. 

Syntax and Style, Review and development of syntax with 
special study of punctuation. Indirect speech. Word place- 
ment, sentence accent. 

Occasional consideration of the grammatically correct from the 
point of view of the grammatically beautiful. 

Oral Exercises. As in IV. 

Written Exercises, Delineation is added to description. Occa- 
sional exercises in the arrangement of a subject and in analysis 
of reading selections. 

LitercUure. In the reader and in simple classics. Survey 
of the civflization of the old German based upon portrayals 
which have literary value. Selected portions of the Edda, the 
Nibelungeny HUde and Cfudrun, the Dietrich myths — ^in random 
samples freon the original text in translations or in paraphrased 
form. Myths of the Lombards, Franks, and Vandals. Tales of 
Arthur. German folk literature. Anecdotes, Christmas games, 
and other spiritual plays. Cultural, historic;^ novels and tales. 
Also autobiographies and letters — ^heroes of labor. Ballads, 
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songs, and lyrics. Scientific literature for insight into heroic 
German life and its struggles and objectives in all walks of 
life. 

In girls’ schools the heroines of German mythology, a^o 
women of Nordic mythology, are especially treated. In addition 
to heroes of labor, heroines of labor and their patience must not 
be forgotten. 

Art Study. Primarily records of the German ^Middle Ages. 
Pictures which have artistic value for German mythology and 
history. 

Poetry, Continuation of the work of class lY. Reference to 
the composition of a rather long poetic masterpiece, the ballad 
to begin with. 


oin 

Etymology. New forms and disappearance of words, Words 
created at the present time through the war, technology, and 
trade. Backward view upon the change of meaning and the 
imaginative content of the German language. The foreign word 
and the struggle for purity in language. 

Syntax ond Style. Occasional extensions of the work. 

Oral Exercises. As before. 

Written Exercises. Systematic introduction to the observa- 
tion and description of events, conditions, and men, with in- 
creasing demand for accurate and concrete reproduction. De- 
scriptions with careful use of the reading materials and subject 
matter of other subjects. Short summaries and technical out- 
line reports of what has been read. Exercises in organization. 

Literature. In the reader and in individual classics. Por- 
trayals from the history of the German people with stress upon 
the economic and social aspects, natural science and technology. 
Sketches from the colonization of the German East, :^m Ger- 
manism in the lost states and in foreign lands. Descriptions of 
voyages of discovery, sea travels. History of the modem state 
as mirrored in the short story, also in the lighter historical novel. 
Some of the lighter dramas. The ballad up to the present time. 

Lyrics as in IJ HI, . 

In girls’ schools the position of the German woman in the 
nation and in culture will be treated more intensively, corre- 
sponding to the importance of woman for German civilization 
with the beginning of the seventeenth century; for example, 
woman as the wife and mother of important men ; woman as a 
heroine, as a missionary, doctor, pioneer of civilization in the 
colonies. In addition worthwhile examples of poetry by women. 

Art Study. With reference to the whole objective of the class, 
especial consideration of monuments of the German Renaissance 
and the German Baroq[ue. 
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Poetry. Deepening of the insight into the nature of the bal- 
lads, with consideration of the means of expression character- 
istic of the different ballad writers. 


UII 

Phonetics^ Etymology y and Syntax. Only occasional additional 
lessons. 

Rhetoric. Study of literary works from the artistic point of 
view — ^keenness of thought, emotional content, sound pointing, 
cadence, and images. Continuation of exercises to develop acute 
feeling for language. 

Oral Exercises. As before. Especially exercises in extem- 
poraneous speech relying only on key words. Exercises in oral 
reproduction of literary works with increasing care in the choice 
of words and in sentence structure suitable to and in keeping with 
the sentiment contained. 

Written Exercises. Particularly short written exercises for 
the development of style in different directions; concrete repro- 
duction of observations, short descriptions of objects and proc- 
esses. Descriptive reports, with emphasis upon the essentials. 
Moods of nature, impressions of worl^ of art. Simple character- 
izations. Composition subjects from the same points of view. 
Composition based upon experience, the subject to be the free 
choice of the pupil. Exercises in organization. 

Literature. In the reader and in individual classics, for the 
purpose of comprehending the nineteenth century and the pres- 
ent. Novels and short stories which are characteristic and suit- 
able to the stage of development of the class. For dramatic 
reading preferably masterpieces which deal with political ideas 
and the relation of the individual to people and society. The 
age as reflected in the lyric. The home in proverb, song, and 
local art. 

Scientific literature for the purpose of becoming acquainted 
with worthwhile personalities of the age through letters, 
speeches, and daily life; also biographies for the sake of intro- 
duction to characteristic German personal life. Artistically 
worthwhile descriptions on the subject of nature and the spirit- 
ual world, and modern economic and social life. 

In girls^ schools sketches from lives of women, as in 0 III. In 
addition the woman in public life. Study of worthwhile women 
literature in the Siudienanstcdten, with the limitations required 
by the reduced number of hours. 

Art Appreciaiion. Art of the nineteenth century. Tendencies 
in art of the present, especially in architecture, street, and city 
planning. The aim of artistic expression of the present in tech- 
nology and industrial arts. 
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Poetry, Awakening of the first insight into the inner artistic 
form of the drama. Introduction to the composition of the 
novel and short story. 


on 

Grammar, Summary and development of the previous lan- 
guage instruction by using the different possibilities in the vari- 
ous schools for increasing the knowledge of the facts in the his- 
tory of the language. Survey of the historical development of 
the German language and the German dialects by means of the 
language atlas. Introduction to Middle High German upon the 
basis of the reading materials, with occasional use of selection 
from the Gothic and Old High German. Additional study of the 
principles of change of meaning with reference to cultural his- 
torical development, with the use of the German dictionary. 

Style. As in U II. Perhaps with Luther as an example, in- 
troduction to the style of an outstanding creator of language. 
Continuation of the exercises to increase the feeling for language. 

Oral Exercises. More exercises in linguistically artistic read- 
ing, declamation, and extemporaneous speech. 

Written Exercises. Short written exercises as in U II. Also 
composition in the form of essays, with as many-sided treatment 
as possible of the very varied problem of German composition. 

Literature. Upon the gymnasial institutions, and especially 
upon the classical language instruction, falls the problem of 
establishing the relationships of classic literature to German in- 
tellectual life. At the end of this school year, on the other hand, 
the effect of Shakespeare's works upon the German intellectual 
life is shown in connection with the reading of some of his im- 
portant works. In all other school types, in connection with the 
history in the first quarter of the year, some works from Greek 
literature, from the time of Homer to the tragedians, will be 
studied primarily from the point of view of their importance 
for German inteileetual history; also the Greek tr^edy as an 
introduction to the history of the theater. 

In all schools emphasis is laid upon the introduction to me- 
dieval intellectual life, especially its poetry and its art. In addi- 
tion, it is to be considered that the various types of schools stand 
for various degrees of thoroughness in the facts of cultural 
history. 

Rise of the whole epoch from Germanic antiquity and Chris- 
tianity; its golden age and its decline. Art and literature of 
the migrations of the peoples with an outlook upon Nordic in- 
tellectual life — Edda and saga. The Latin medieval age under 
the Carolingians and the Ottos in a selection of characteristic 
translations, — in institutions stud;jdng Latin in the original in 
connection with the Latin instruction. 
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In. connection ■with, the French instruction; longer selj^ted 
portions from the most important poetry of the Mid^e High 
German classical period; folk epies, classic epics, minstrelsy, 
folk lyrics. The purpose is to create understanding for the poetic 
character and literary form of the works read, which can be 
attained also "without translation by means of thoughtful and 
accurate reading. Worthwhile translations of artistic value and 
■transcriptions serve to extend and round out this reading. Prose 
of the Middle Ages in connection with the religious instruction, 
especially examples from the mystics. The rise of civic city 
culture; popular plays, anecdotes, Meistersinger ; the period of 
the Renaissance and the Reformation; German humanists, 

Luther. , , j- t. 

The scientific literature considers also the other phases or the 
life of medieval culture, law, economy, and morals. 

Arehadogy. Prehistoric remains upon German soil. German 
antiquities and their influences, which are to be noted in connec- 
tion with art appreciation, especially from the period of the 
migrations of the peoples. 

Art Appreciation. Art appreciation seeks, in conjunction with 
religion, history, and drawing, primarily to make dear the ar- 
tistic expressions of the attitudes toward life and the ideas of 
the ecdesiastieal, ehivabric, and civil Middle Ages; also in its 
difference from the Greek artistic tendency. Architectural 
principles of Romance, Gothic, and Itenaisspee style. Some 
characteristic paintings of German medieval times. 

Poetry. Upon the basis of the reading, a summarizing char- 
acterization of the folk and literary epic, minstrelsy and folk 
poetry. 

I 

Orammar. With application of facts from the history of lan- 
guage, which have previously been gathered, discussions in the 
fidd of philology. Language differences as the expression of the 
spiritual character of the peoples. Essays of important phi- 
lologists and language creators. 

RfpZa. Introduction to the style of outstanding creators of 
the language in constant connection with the reading. Style and 
personality, style and content, style and nationality; the rhetori- 
cal means of the language for the different purposes of language, 
in business, in public life, in art. 

Oral Exercises. Systematic exercises in extemporaneous 
speech, in debate, and in formal speech. 

Written Exercises. As in O II. Also longer essays as a sub- 
stitute for compositions ■written at home. 

lAieratwe. In accordance with the objective of the class. 
The revival of German intellectual ei'vilization in connection 
with the rise of the modem spirit after the debade in the 
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Thirty Tears ^ War. The period of the Enlightenment in con- 
nection with the other courses. The work of KLopstock, Lessing, 
and Herder in connection with the tendencies in the whole of 
European culture. The Storm and Stress period, especially in 
connection with the young Goethe and the young Schiller. The 
age of German idealism, primarily represented by Goethe and 
Schiller, also their whole influence reaching out OYer Germany. 
Eomanticism as a second characteristic form of German idealism. 
From the superabundance of literature following Goethe care- 
ful selection must be made. The continuing influence and the 
persistence of earlier motifs can be demonstrated; civic drama 
from Lessing to Hauptmann — from world-citizen to state-citizen; 
Schiller, Hebbel, Gottfried KeUer. Likewise in cross-sections of 
subjects and problems the steps in the development of the litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century wiU have to be considered — Aus- 
trian, Swiss, Low German poets, young Germany and political 
poetry, artistic realism, impressionistic and expressionistic art, 
social l^ic, the appearance of new motifs. References to the 
tendencies of the times — ^realism, naturalism, impressionism, ex- 
pressionism — ^and to corresponding literary tendencies in foreign 
countries are desirable. 

Sdeniific Literature. In Prima scientific literature is to be 
^ven especial attention, especially in the choice of the prose writ- 
ings of the authors. Artistically worthwhile works selected from 
particular phases of modem life, which are illustrative of the 
character and development of the German intellect, are to be 
studied. This task demands especially systematic integration 
of all subjects of instruction and consideration of the type of 
school concerned. 

Art Appreciation. Primarily in connection with drawing, 
Baroque architecture, chiefly in Germany, and Classicism, the 
period of the would-be gentlemen. The revival of German 
painting in the nineteenth century. Present-day painting, pic- 
torial art, and architecture. 

Poetry. In connection with literature, German poetic art in 
its characteristic form, 

AIoi^ with systematic summarizing of the material previously 
developed, ihe formal elements of poetry will be discussed from 
a historic^ and fundamental viewjMjint : its classes and tenden- 
cies with special consideration of the various types of sesthetic 
poetry, particularly tragedy and comedy. 

In the gymnasia! schools, in connection with Greek and Latin, 
the effect of the classics upon German poetry is considered. 

The other types of schools will give more attention to the tend- 
encies of entire Europe which have had an effect upon the Ger- 
man intellect; primarily the French and English influence, — 
particularly the influence of Shakespeare, but also that of Mil- 
ton, Shaftesbury, and Rousseau. 
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In the OberrecUschiHe the connection of the Enlightenment 
with the mathematical, mechanical conception of nature is em- 
phasized. The naturalistic contributions of Goethe and of 
Bomanticism in the further course of the nineteenth century, — 
especially realism, and naturalism and impressionism in connec- 
tion with the natural-scientific attitude of the time, — ^natural sci- 
ence, technical and social problems in the literature of the nine- 
teenth century to the present. 

In girls’ schools in the choice of artistic material attention 
must be paid to lie problems of women. 

History and Civics 
V 

For the content see German (p. 460). 

IV 

From the Early Greek Period to the PaU of the Western Roman 
Empire {476). Sketches from the early Greek period and the 
middle Greek period: Troy, Myeen®, Crete; migrations. Greek 
cultural unity : Olympus and Delphi ; colonization. Old Sparta 
and Athens. Heroes from the period of the Greek war of libera- 
tion. Athens at the time of Pericles. Philip, Alexander. 
Sketches from the age of Hellenism. In connection with re- 
ligion and geography the historical fact of world importance 
from oriental civilization, — ^if possible along with the study of 

Alexander. . 

Views of civilization from early Roman times ; rule of the 
aristocracy and class struggles. Important personalities from 
the period of the Punic Wars. The century of civil wars. The 
age of Augustus. The Roman Empire through some of its 
characteristic representatives — Tiberius, Nero, Trajan, Hadrian, 
Diocletian, Constantine. 

For insight into the subject matter presented from a cme 
point of view: development of the essential types of constitu- 
tions, interaction of political and economic forces. Peaceful 
Kzpansion, migrations, racial inte rminglin g. 

Myths and tales from antiquity in connection with the Ger- 
man instruction. In connection with geography, relationship 
between the Mediterranean county and the history of Greek 
and Roman states. In the gymnasial and realgymnasial institu- 
tions, the Latin instruction supports the history instruction by 
description of tiie life of ancient times. 

uni 

From the Early German Period to the Peace of Westphalia. 
Sketches from the political, economic, and social phases of life 
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^ong* the Germans. The mirations only in their chief out- 
lines. The German state within the limits of the Eoman Em- 
pire. Influence of Roman civilization upon the Germans. Ger- 
manism and Christianity. The monk and the cloister. Clovis 
and the Prankish kingdom. The conflict with Islam. Charle- 
magne. The German Empire through its most important repre- 
sentatives. The Empire and the Papacy. Connection between 
the wide extent of the German Empire, natural economy, de- 
pendency, and imperial weakness. Cultural and economic im- 
portance of the Crusades. Knighthood and medieval military 
system. The towns and middle classes. Eise of the princely 
power. Expansion of Germanism toward the East. Hansa and 
the Teutonic Order. Pounding and importance of the dynastic 
policy of the Hapsburgers and Luxemburgers. Most important 
inventions and discoveries. Luther, the Reformation and 
Charlemagne. The Peasants^ War. Sketches from the period 
of the Counter-Reformation and of the Thirty Years' War. 
Imperial power and particularism. Mercenary system. 

Cultural discussion in connection with religion. German and 
drawing. In the gymnasial schools: Caesar's wars with the 
Gauls and with the German tribes in combination with the 
Latin. In the Beal institutions sketches from French and Eng- 
lish history. 

Reasonable reduction of the subject matter if the number of 
lesson periods is reduced. 


OIII 

From the Pea^e of Westphalia to the Congress of Vienna, 
Eise of Austria as a great power; its importance in world his- 
tory as a bulwark against the Turks. Sketches from the history 
of Absolutism ; Tudors and Stuarts ; Louis XIV ; The Great 
Elector; Frederick the Great; Frederick II and Maria Theresa; 
the Silesian wars ; Joseph II. The nature of the absolute state : 
its policy of economy, population, taxation and civilization; the 
standing army; the professional official; protective tariff and 
free trade. MercantiUsts and physiocrats. England’s straggle 
for world domination from Cromwell to the Congress of Vieima. 
The decision in Iniia and North America. Rise of the United 
States. 

Causes and course of the French Revolution in its main out- 
line. German and ci^ rights ; constitution and popular repre- 
sentation, the citizens' army. The age of Napoleon. Stein, 
Hardenberg, Sehamhorst. The struggle for freedom in Prussia 
and Germany. Congress of Vienna. The Holy Alliance. 

The cultural materials in connection with religion and Ger- 
man literature. English and French history with reenforcement 
through the reading in modern language. 
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Reasonable reduction of subject matter if the number of lesson 
periods is reduced. 

In the gymnasial institutions: From the Peace of w^tphalia 
to the founding of the Empire. Reduction of the subject mat- 
ter primarily in the treatment of the nulitaiy history and the 
history of England and France. The elimination of subject 
matter, however, must not lead to a summary treatment of the 
work at the expense of its treatment upon the principles of ac- 
tivity instruction. 

In the existing parallel classes in the Gymnasium, the pupils 
leaving school with promotion to* Ohersekunda can be grouped 
in one class which is taught according to the course of Beal in- 
stitutions. 


From 1815 to the Present. National efforts and movements 
for independence in Europe, with special reference to Germany. 
The Customs^ Union and Frederick List. The German Revolu- 
tion. Constitutional and parliamentary goveniment reform. 
The reaction. The emergence of the capitalistic system of 
economy in Germany about 1850 and its consequences for the 
social reorganization of the people. 

The German wars for unification. Bismarck and the found- 
ing of the Empire. The imperial constitution of 1871. Develop- 
ment of agriculture and industry. Manchester school, Mar^m, 
revisionism, and land reform. Agricultural and industrial midcRe 
class. Bismarck in the struggle against the clerics and social 
democracy. Workmen's protective legislation. Labor unions 
and trusts. 

The division of the world's territory. The Triple Alliance 
and intemation^ trade and international trade dependencies. 
The World War in its high points. The political and economic 
results of the peace treaties, especially in Germany. Survey 
of Germany abroad. 

The Constitution of Weimar. Federal state and independent 
state. The Prussian constitution. Rights and duties qf the 
citizen in the republic. Different forms of suffrage. Organiza- 
tion of state administration. Principles of the legal system. 

The cultural materials in connection with religion. German 


and geography. 

In the gymnasial institutions, in the first half year — twenty 
school weeks: Prom Ae development of the Empire to the 
present; work essentially the same as in the other schools in 

un. . . ^ ^ 

In the second semester: History of ancient tunes to the Sec- 
ond Punic War (201). The Greek mddle peri^ in the history 
instruction: the political cmd social economic side — ^natural 
economy, aristocracy, feudal system. In the Gre^ instruction; 
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its religion culture — Homer, lyrics, tragedy. Greek con- 

stitutional history: Sparta and the problem of state socialism; 
Athens and the nature of the democracy. Chief events of the 
political history of Greece : Age of Pericles. The epoch of Hel- 
lenism ; also the sphere of civilization of Egypt and Asia Minor 
in so far as it stands in organic connection with the history of 
Greece. National state and world citizenship. Services of 
Greece of world importance in the various fields of human ac- 
tivity: scientific thought, fundamental interrogations of philos- 
ophy, the highest creations of art. 

Prom the early period of Roman history: The relation of 
Rome to the Etruscan kingdom; the aristocracy and the class 
struggles — ^from about the fifth century on; spread of Rome’s 
dominion over Italy. The Punic Wars and their importance for 
the development of the foreign policy, the political and social life 
of the Romans. 

Problems for the purpose of understanding the political side of 
the subject matter. Confederations. Classes and their political 
rights. Titular offices, elective office, civil service office. The 
Greek and the barbarian. Money system and plutocracy. Slav- 
ery question. The importance of the family and the tribe, es- 
pecially among the Romans. Public land. The ancient class 
state. Ancient and modern democracy. City-state and rural- 
state. World empire and city organization. The Romans and 
the provincials. 

In organizing the courses of study in the gymnasial institu- 
tions, there should be a^eement concerning the topics from the 
political and cultural history of the Greek and Roman ancient 
world which the classical language instruction will take over 
partly or entirely from the history instruction — ^first in a pre- 
paratory manner, later intensively, (See also the course of 
study for Latin and Greek.) 


on 

History of the Ancient World and the Middle Ages, The his- 
tory of the ancient world with constant references to the work of 
the Greeks, in the intellectual field and in art, to that of the Ro- 
mans in politics and law, so far as they have had formative effect 
upon the Middle Ages and modern times. The development of 
the state, economy; society of the Greeks in its classical 
forms. More intensively only the Age of Pericles and Hellenism 
its importance for the Roman Empire and Christianity. 
The development of Rome into a world empire, only in its broad 
outlines. More intensively the period of Augustus and the 
events of the imperial period important for the formation of 
the Middle Ag^s. Christianity and the ancient state. The faU 
of Rome. 
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In the second semester — twenty school weeks: From the Early 
German Period to the ETid of the Sohenstaufens, The Germanic 
peoples’ migrations in broad outline; the Ostrogoths, Pranks 
and Lombards. Political and economic conditions in the early 
German period. The impact of the Germans with Rome and 
Christianity. Byzantium — Justinian, Islam and its importance 
for the civilization of the West. The age of Charlemagne. The 
revival of the Roman Empire. Cloistral life. The (^rman Em- 
pire: natural administrative feudal system, and kingship; the 
Ottoman system ; Henry III and the Cluniac movement ; Henry 
IV and Gregory; the age of the Hohenstaufens ; knighthood. 
The Crusades and the cultural and economic importance for 
western and middle Europe. Scholasticism and mysticism. Cul- 
ture in the cities. Colonization of the East. The Hansa. 

Problems for the purpose of the political interpretation of the 
subject matter; family and kindred among the Teutons. The 
Teutonic-German spirit of cooperation. Tribal duchies and par- 
ticularism. The German legal system. Common freedom, seign- 
orial rights, constitution of the feudal service court. Cities, 
knights, and princes. Hereditary and occupational classes of 
society. Trade in hind in Germany ; money control in Italy. 
Principles of the divine state and th^cracy. 

The treatment of the medieval civilization in connection pri- 
marily with religion and German ; in connection with the mod- 
em foreign languages. The foundations of the western Euro- 
pean states and their relations to Germany. 

Work of the gymnasud schools in the first semester — twenty 
school weeks: From the Fall of Carthage to the Fall of Borne — 
476. Golden age of the Republic and the expansion of the 
Roman Empire. The century of civil wars. The age of Augus- 
tus. The imperial period, despotism and enlightened ab- 
solutism with its less characteristic representatives. The foreign 
policy of the emperors vacillating between the urge for conquest 
and defense of the Empire. Rrorganization of the Empire by 
Diocletian and Constantine. Christianity and the Roman state. 
The decline of ancient civilization. 

Problems for imlitical interpretation of the subject matter: 
T.aTnlpd proprietorship and its part in the political collapse. 
AnmftTit communism and socialism. Principality and monarch. 
Civil army and professional army. Spread of state control to 
other phases of life. Humanitarian provisions. Coinage and 
precious metak. Monetary administration and bureaucracy. 

In connection with Latin : The political and economic develop- 
ment, and especuJly the Hellenizing of Rome. In connection 
with religion : Eastern influences on Rome and flie relation be- 
tween Hellenism and Qiristianity. 

In the second semester: From the Early German Period to 
the End of the Sohenstaufens. The work is the same as in other 
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types of scliools. In the activity group with the Latin reading, 
more thorough consideration of the early German cultural con- 
ditions of the Carolingian and the Ottoman renaissance. 

UI 

From the End of the Middle Ages to the End of the Period 
of the French Revolution, Importance of the policy of national 
power of the Hapsburg dynasty and the Luxemhurgers, with 
the sovereignty gradually growing stronger. Popular cul- 
ture, early capitalism; universities and reception of Roman 
law. Inventions and discoveries. The economic importance of 
the new route of trade for middle Europe. Reform movements 
in the late medieval church. The Renaissance and Humanism 
in Germany and Italy. The rise of national states in Spain, 
France, and England. 

The period of the Counter-Reformation, Calvinism, and the 
Thirty Yeara’ War. The struggle of the great powers for the 
leadership in Europe and on the Mediterranean; its reaction 
upon Germany. Struggle for the control of the Baltic. 

Absolutism in France and England. The rise of Prussia 
since 1640. The colonial empires and the French-English strug- 
gle. The American Revolution. European Enlightenment — ^in 
connection with the modern foreign languages. The French 
Revolution — ^in connection with the French reading. The re- 
organization of Germany in the revolt against Napoleon. The 
Congress of Vienna. 

Problems for political interpretation of the subject matter: 
Mercantilism; state' administration; officialdom, the standing 
army, and serfdom. Absolutism and state citizenship. State 
controlled by police, and state controlled by law. Natural right 
and social contract ; human and civil rights. Mercenary army 
control system ; national army. Direct and representative democ- 
racy. The three divisions of authority in the state. The prefect 
system and self-government according to Stein ^s plan. Pro- 
tective tariff and free trade. The physiocratic doctrine. Adam 
Smith. 

The whole cultural objective of the class in connection with 
the Latin reading, a more thorough knowledge of the civilmation 
of the Renaissance and of humanism; in connection with French 
and English, the national independence-seeking democratic 
movements in England and in France and their cultural re- 
sults. 

I 

From the Congress of Vienna to the Present, Period of the 
Holy Alliance and the Restoration. The struggle for a constitu- 
tional national state. Conservatism and liberalism in France, 
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and Germany— in connection with the modern foreign 
languages. The economic eiforts for unity in Germany. The 
revolution in middle and western Europe, especially in Ger- 
many. The Prussian constitution. 

Bismarck and the struggle for German unity. The imperial 
constitution of 1871. The settlement with Austria. Constitu- 
tional and parliamentary forms of government. 

Capitalism and its sociological antitype, socialism, in England, 
France and Germany — in connection with the modem foreign 
languages. Agricultural and industrial middle class. The par- 
ties in the Empire. Bismarck and the opposition. The develop- 
mmit of the Empire : financial and tariff policy. Army and tax- 
ation systems. Uniformity in law. 

The Bismarekian policy of alliances. Russia, the Balkan ques- 
tion, and eastern Asia. The development of international trade 
and the dependence of Germany’s domestic economy upon the 
world markets. The Triple Alliance and the Triple Entente. 
The international struggle for the world markets ; international 
imperialism; the World War. The economic and political re- 
sults of the peace treaties; the German in foreip countries and 
in the surrendered territories. The constitution of Weimar; 
the Prussian constitution. 

Problems for political interpretation of subject matter. Com- 
parison of important foreign constitutions with the German 
constitution. International law and the League of Nations. The 
problem of pacifism. The idea of nationality. Forms and im- 
portance of colonial policy. The will of the individual and the 
will of the people. Different for^ of the suffrage. Principles 
of civil and criminal law. Organization of the state adnunistra- 
tion. The more important political theories; the parties and 
their relation to the state. The social strata of the German 
people. Employees and workers’ organizations. Buyers’ and 
producers’ associations. Money and capital. Natural and legal 
monopoly. Bankers and the stock exchange system. Land re- 
form and domestic colonization. 

The tendencies in the intelleetual field of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, in connection with reli^on and German. The 
connections between German domestic economy and polities and 
thebr geographic posti^tions, in conjunction^ with^ geogfraphy. 
In the corr^ponding school types in combination with the mod- 
em fore^n languages, a thorough underatanding of the Eng^h, 
French, and American world policies; of political organization; 
of social economic development; of the culture of England, 
France, and America. 
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Geography 

VI 

Concrete introduction to the home community for the purpose 
of understanding simple geographical phenomena and for drill 
upon the topographical description of the home province or a 
corresponding area with natural boundaries. A very short 
view beyond the boundaries of the home to the German father- 
land, Europe, and the world. 

Orientation in the open country by sun and compass. The 
apparent path of the sun in connection with the length of days 
and seasons in the home district. 

Introduction to map study through the making of a map of 
the school groimds and the neighborhood, if possible with 
the aid of an aerial picture. First introduction to reading en- 
larged sections of the surveyor’s map of the home community 
on which chiefly the tracts of open country are to be seen, 
Transition from the large scale map to the wall map and to 
the synoptical table of the home community in the atlas. 

Introduction to the fundamental geographical principles by 
means of observation of simple, comprehensible forms of land, 
water, weather, colonization, husbandry, and trade, and expan- 
sion of these ideas by means of pictures and obsei'vations gained 
on trips. 


V 

The German Republic and the German-speaking districts, es- 
pecially German- Austria, also Switzerland and Holland, in con- 
crete individual sketches. Working out of topographical rela- 
tions with the atlas and map and drill upon a definite stock 
of names and comparative figures. The political divisions of 
middle Europe with special emphasis upon the organization of 
the German Republic. Sketches from the life of Germans in 
border countries. 

Development of geographical principles,* for example, metro- 
politan city, harbor, moors, agriculturally developed country, 
industrial region, secondary chain of mountains, primary moun- 
tain district. Simple exercises in summarizing related geo- 
graphical phenomena — perhaps the rivers of the north German 
plain, the German coasts, vine-culture in Germany, coal regions 
of Germany. 

Continuation of map reading exercises on the surveyor’s chart 
and introduction to the local map of the ofiScial map of the 
German !^public (1 *.100,000) . 

Simple astronomical observations — clouds, position of the sun, 
phases of the moon, polar stem. 
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First lessons in the study of the globe — ^parallels and merid- 
ians on the globe and map. 


IV 

Geographical study of Europe — except Germany, Gterman- 
Austria, Switzerland and Holland, beginning with the Mediter- 
ranean countries, with a view of Asia Minor and North Africa, 
proceeding over western Europe to northern and eastern Europe, 
with special emphasis upon the Mediterranean countries and 
the country whose language is the first modern^ language to 
be studied in the school. After careful consideration for all of 
the cultural studies in the curriculum of the particular school, 
the study of eastern Europe also may be assi^ed to U III. In 
conclusion a survey of the physical and political appearance of 

Europe. . . 

"With respect to the type of school concerned, transmission of 
the primary ideas, also of the dependence of foreign ciUtures 
upon the conditions of life of peoples in the past and m the 
present. Survey of the German world in Europe outside of 
Germany. 

Development of typical regions for the purpose of enriching 
the general principles ; for example, the artificially watered re- 
gion in southern Europe, Vesuvius as the volcanic type, Paris 
and London as world-cities, the fiord region. 

uni 

The continents of the East; Asia, Africa, Australia— with 
Oceania; the Indian Ocean. Germany in these parts of the 
earth with emphasis upon the cultural activity of the German 
people in its former colonies. The chief events of the history 
of discovery, in combination with the history instruction. The 
geographical distribution of the world religions. Some facts 
of ethnology. 

Extension of the general principles of geography by means 
of new r^ional types; for example, deserts, steppes, savannas, 
tropical forests regions, cultivated areas in the different lati- 
tudes. 

Mathematical geography : The apparent paths of the sun m 
other latitude. The daily and yearly movements of the earth. 
Time belts and date lines. Eclipses of the sun and moon. The 
tilted position of &e earth’s axis and the cause of the seasons. 

Use of ofiSeial maps upon excursions; orientation by means of 
the watch. 

In the Gymnasium and in the girls’ schools the mathematical 
geography may be distributed to cover Uniertertia and Oher- 
tertia. 
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OIII 

The western continents with the oceans which confine them. 
Arctic and Antarctic. The economic, political, and enltnral re- 
lations of Europe to America and other parts of the world, with 
special emphasis upon Germanism in the world. Continuation 
of ethnology. Chief routes of world trade. 

Continued exercises in map reading upon excursions. 

Schools in which one hour of history is dropped out begin 
in the course of the second semester with the study of Germany. 

UII 

Geographical study of middle Europe, with special emphasis 
upon the causal relationships between natural environment and 
civilization. The national, religious, and political organization 
of middle Europe. Germany's part in world trade and com- 
merce. 

Study of selected sheets from the official atlases. 

Survey of the geology of Germany and introduction to the 
comprehension of the geological map. 

Note for the upper section : The subject matter of the three up- 
per classes forms a natural, integrated unit ; it progresses from 
the study of the natural facts of the earth, by means of a study 
of their economic, political, and cultural-geographical effects, 
to a picture of the earth to-day. 

on 

Selected topics of general geography on the earth as a unit 
and the home of man, with constant emphasis on their impor- 
tance for man. 

Shape and age of the earth; the most common geographical 
projections. 

The forms of the earth's surface and their explanation by 
means of the structure of the earth's crust and the effect of 
natural forces. The covering of water and air. The climate 
zones of the earth. The regional zones on the earth's surface 
and their cultural-geographical imjmrtance as shown by a sum- 
marizing survey of all natural conditions, as well as of the plant 
and animal world. Here it is recommended to place the Medi- 
terranean region at the beginning of this study, and to spend 
more time on this in the gymnasial schools. 

Evolution and spread of the human race. The human races 
and their distribution. The stages of human civilization found 
on the earth to-day and their dependence upon the character of 
the natives of the region. Forms of colonization. 
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UI 

The economie conditions of the earth; regions of food and 
raw prodncts, export markets; world routes of trade and mari- 
time commerce. . . 

Some facts from general geographical political economy. A 
selection from states or federation ; for example, the Britoh 
world empire, France and its colonies, United States of Ameri^, 
Latin-America, ilapan, China. Other smaller states can also 
be studied from the viewpoint of their typical character. Natur- 
ally, however, the countries whose civilization is especially iim 
portant for the type of school in question must receive thorough 
cultural-geographical treatment. 

01 

Cultural geography of Germany. The German soil as the 
basis of the appearance of the landscape and its transformation 
by means of the industry of the German people. The German 
colonies. The various forms of German economic life. 

The ethnographic and political relations of mddk Europe. 
The relation of German economic life with the neighboring states 
and the rest of the world. Such cultural-geographical influences 
of Germany upon other people as can be comprehended. Ger- 
many in the world. 

Thorough study of the home district. 

A synoptical study, made by a short survey of the whole, 
shows the present geographical picture of the world. 

2. Aesthetic Subjects 
Music 
VI 

Conception, representation, discovery, and writing of simple 
rhythmic movements in binary and non-binary measure; in addi- 
tion thereto, introduction to punctuated rhythm, employment 
of note and rest values as far as the sixteenth, of syncopation, 
and the triplet, of the bar as indication of emphasis of time sig- 
natures, and of the most common sigM of expression. 

Comprehension, discovery, and writing of rhythmic melody 
movements. 

Development of the major scale by harmonic derivation from 
thhrd-fifth related chords and by melodic composition from sec- 
ond-flfth related tetrachords. When vocal music offers motive 
for it, formation of cadence with the dominant seventh chord. 
In addition C-major, also P-major or G-major. Occasional exer- 
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cises in transposition. Introduction to a knowledge of modula- 
tion. 

One-part and, if possible, also two-part singing in connec- 
tion with the exercises serving to develop the musical talents; 
also awakening of a knowledge of the form-building elements 
of melody, motif, imitation, inversion, phrasing, and the like. 
Occasional singing of canons. 

In direct connection with the singing, an introduction to the 
appreciation of instrumental music by listening to music, and 
exercises in understanding short instrumental types, such as 
marches, dances, and slow, lyrical instrumental compositions. 

V 

^ Homophonic and polyphonic two-part singing. In connec- 
tion with this, elements of consonance and dissonance; rhyth- 
mic exercises ; exercises in comprehension and writing of chords 
and short connected chords in series, gradual extension of range 
of keys in the major to A and E flat major; singing of the scales 
but not from the key-notes only; derivation of minor scales from 
the corresponding major scales ; conception of their principles of 
formation from their key-note; and distinction of the major 
and minor chords. 

Continuation of original exercises. Instrumental music as in 
the other class. 

IV 

Review of the most important facts from the principles of 
music of the lower section; continuation of the original exer- 
cises and musical dictation. Singing in one or several parts, if 
possible with accompanying instruments. In boys’ schools intro- 
duction also to the bass key system. 

Increased use of instrumental music by means of music dem- 
onstration and discussion of pieces in more complicated form 
of song — ^the minuet, the ads^o, and short roundelays; intro- 
duction to simple polyphonic instimmental selections — imitation, 
canon, fugue. 

um 

One and several part singing with or without instruments; 
in boys’ schools interchangeable use of tenor and bass key; in 
addition, in connection wdth the German instruction, occasionally 
a song related to a Teutonic l^endary cycle, for example, Par- 
oese SigurdUed, Icelandic Gdtterddmmerung, later SUdebrands- 
Ued, Bolamd and CroteUnde, or the study of a ballad composition 
of Loewe. Also continuation of the original exercises and of the 
musical dictation in variation of two or more part cadences, and 
in more complicated form. 
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In the instrtunental music a study of classical examples of 
fonns of variations — Ciaconne or Passacaglia, Doubles, varia- 
tions of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and some of Bach’s com- 
positions. 

OIII 

Objective treatment of the development of our notation sys- 
tem. In singing, examples of historical songs, — ^in boys’ schools 
fllan . of soldiers’ songs, — also examples of the chorals in original 
form and a study of their sources; examples of the simple, ac- 
companied artistic song of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Occasional exercises in original melodies and in musical 

dictation. _ . ■ t. 

In the instrumental music, examples of piano-suites, the 
prelude and the fugue as weE as of the transition style in 
piano musie — ^Bach. . 

In abbreviated school types: also examples of the minstrel s 
song — Neidhart von Eeuenthal ; the important facts concerning 
the position of music in the Catholic religious serviee--Or(ii- 
nariutn tnissae and Requiem — and in the Protestant service ; in 
addition, study of one of Bach’s church cantatas. An oratorio 
by Handel. 

un 

Besides the folk songs, examples of the artistic songs of the 
nineteenth century. Occasional exercises in making original 
melo^es and in musical dictation. 

In instrumental musie, examples of the classical sonata — 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and in coimection vriith examples 
of songs something of the history of piano musie of the nine- 
teenth century. Study of one of Beethoven’s symphonies and 
of one opera of the Romantic period, possibly the Freischutz; 
also discussion of the composition of the orchestra and the ar- 
rangement of the orchestral score. 

In an sdiools except the Gymnasium, in connection with 
biol<^, the most important facts concerning the hygiene and 
functions of the human vocal organs. 

In abbreviated types of schools, also the explanation of pure 
and modified pitch. Study of Bach’s Passion of Matthew. 

Oil 

Besidra the other folk songs, cultivation of the pre-Eeforma- 
tion rriigious folk-song and the minstrd song. Occasional ex- 
ercises in Tnakiug original melodies and in music dictation. 

In connection with the instruction in ancient history, survey 
of the development of the European musical system from the 
Crrceks to the evenly modulated pitch. The idea of the musical 
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drama in the Renaissance opera, primarily in Gluck — study of 
one of Gluck’s operas. Reference to Richard Wagner’s idea of 
reform. 

In connection with religion, the position of music in the 
Catholic religious service, especially the Ordinarium missae and 
Requiem — these in the Latin schools in connection with Latin. 
Study of concert mass of Mozart and Beethoven. 

In the instrumental music, examples of the older organ, piano, 
and chamber music down to Handel and Bach. 

In the Gymnasium, also in connection with biology, the most 
important facts concerning the functions and hygiene of the 
human vocal organs. 


UI 

Occasional exercise in writing original music and in musical 
dictation. Singing: Locheimer Song Book, Folk-song of 1530. 
Easier duets of the later Dutch and great German masters of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Examples of the ar- 
tistic songs of the eighteenth century, especially of the com- 
positions of Elopstock, poems of GeUert and Goethe, — Gluck, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Reichardt and Zelter, and of the music from 
Mozart’s works which can be sung. 

In connection with the instruction in religion, the music in 
the Protestant religious service, especially in the time of Bach. 
Study of a religious cantata and Bach’s Passion of Matthew, 

In connection with German, the struggles for a German opera 
in the seventeenth century. In addition, study of something 
like the Entfuhrung by Mozart. 

In connection with the history instruction, examples of Italian 
music in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, examples of 
English vocal and instrumental music in the time of Elizabeth. 
Short characterizations, illustrated with examples of the music 
at the courts of Louis XIV and Frederick the Great. 

In instrumental music besides the subject matter already 
named, works of Handel and Bach. 


01 

In addition to the folk music, examples of the artistic songs 
of the nineteenth century with special consideration of the 
compositions of important poets Imown and easily accessible 
to the pupils, especially compositions of Schubert, Schumann, 
Hugo Wolf (based on poems of Goethe), Eiehendorf, Heine, and 
Morike. 

Occasional continuation of the original music exercises and 
exercises in musical dictation. 

Study of the Wagnerian musical drama, if possible in conncc- 
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tion with the German instruction j also the study of the Ger- 
man Requiem by Brahms. 

In the instrumental music selected works of the Vienna clas- 
sicists, of the Romanticists, and of the younger generations: 
sonata, symphonies, and symphonic composition. Illustrations 
from the musical literature of the nineteenth century: B. T. A. 
Hoffmann, Schumann, Wa^er, Nietzsche. The struggle for a 
new musical style at the beginning of this century. 

The course of study giyen here, in the number of hours now 
available, can give the music teacher hints only as to the direc- 
tion which he will have to take in the construction of a working 
plan adapted to the conditions of his institution. Especially 
in schools with only four music hours in Quarta to Prima^ con- 
siderable restriction of the subject matter cannot be avoided. 
In the other schools also the music teacher, each according 
to the local conditions, will have to limit or eliminate 
some parts of the entire subject matter in favor of other 
parts. For the purpose of introducing as much of the de- 
tailed course of study as possible, the hours available for music 
are to be assigned primarily for class instruction, in which all 
pupils must take part; combinations of the various years’ work 
are to be avoided so far as it is possible. Under present condi- 
tions only one hour a week at the most can be employed for choral 
singing, and never more than two. In boys’ schools, which, de- 
parting from the distribution of hours recommended below, have 
one hour’s practice a week for soprano and alto, and a second 
for tenor and bass, the whole chorus is to be combined occa- 
sionally in one of these hours for common practice. Practice 
for the instrumental group, where there is not a special practice 
period available for it, must occur within the limits of the class 
hours. Every pupil with the proper ability to participate in 
the chorus or in the instrumental group may be required by the 
music teacher to do so. 

DISTRIBUTION OF HOtJES WHICH CAN BE BECOMMENDED TO THE 
VARIOUS SCHOOLS FOB GLASSES IV TO I 

A. BOYS^ SCHOOLS 

1. Single complete schools : 

Bach 1 hour: IV to UIII, Dili to UII, OH to I 
i^orus. 
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2. Double complete schools: 

a. Each 1 hour : IV, U IH, 0 III, U II, 0 II, U I, 0 1, 
chorus. 

b. Each 1 hour: IV, U III, 0 III, D II, 0 II, I, chorus, 
instrumental groups. 

3. Single partial schools : 

a. Each 1 hour: IV, U III, U II, chorus. 

b. Each 1 hour : IV to U m, 0 III, XJ II, chorus. 

4. Double partial schools : 

a. Each 2 hours: IV, 0 III, U II; each 1 hour; UIII, 
dborus. 

b. Each 2 hours: IV, UII; each 1 hour: UIII, OIII, 
chorus and mstrumental group. 

B. QlEIiS’ SCHOOLS 

1. Single complete schools ; 

1 hour chorus: 0 II to I, mth pupils cooperating optionally 
from IV to U II ; each 1 hour: IV, U HI, 0 III, U II, 
0 II to I ; in g;pinasial Studiermistalten U II takes 
part in the combined class instruction and choral sing- 
ing of 0 II to I. 

2. Double complete schools ; 

a. 1 hour diorus : 0 II to I ■with elective pupils from IV to 
U II ; each 2 hours ; IV, U III, 0 III, U II, O II ; 1 hour, 
I; in gymnasial Studienanstalten XJ II and 0 II to- 
gether 2 hours. 

b. 1 hour chorus (0 III with U II, "with elective pupils 
from the other classes; each 1 hour for the gifted pu- 
pils of 0 III and U II ; 1 hour for the less gifted of 
0 III and U II ; each 2 hours : IV, U III, 0 II, I. 

3. Single partial schools : 

Each 1 hour : IV, U III, 0 III, U II. Every class forms 
a class chorus from its best singers; the class choruses 
are combined to form a school chorus upon special 
occaaons. In U Ilb also 1 hour for intenk^ying and 
increasing class work. 

4. Double partial schools: 

1 hour chorus: D II ■with elective pupils from IV to O III ; 
2 hours each : IV, U III, OIH;! hour, Un. In U Ilb 
also 1 hour as in single partial schools. 

0. AUPBAUSOHOLEN 

a. 2 hours in U III, 1 hour each in 0 III, U II, 0 II, I, 
Mortis, instrumental groups. 

b. Eadi 2 hours in III, H, I; each 1 hour diorus, instru- 
mental group. 

c. 2 hours in U III ; 1 hour each ; O III, U II, 0 II, XJ I, O I, 
diorus. 
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Drawing and Art Education 

The following course of study is to indicate only possibilities 
for the organization of the drawing and art instruction within 
the limits set for it by the Notes on Method. 

VI TO IV 

Fre&-h<md Drawing. Free composition of impressions and 
experiences from the environment and in the age-world of the 
child through drawing, painting, cutting, pasting, modetog, 
weaving, and the like. Exercises in simple decorative writing 
— ^ancient, and in black and white and color representations of 
plane surfaces. In time, according to the intellectual grow^ of 
the pupil and the motives which arise from free composition, 
transition to conscious observation and to reproduction of ob- 
jects in nature from memory. 

Mechamedl Drawing. Projective representation of simple 
articles of use, from paper, cardboard, cloth, and the like. Tran- 
sition to the use of rule, tape, and compass. 

Art Appreciation. For enlivenment and intensification of the 
pupil’s work, use of pictures, drawings, prehistoric and primi- 
tive illustrative and ornamental art, of simple local architec- 
tural types and industrial products. 

Um TO UII 

Free-hcmd Drawing. Free composition of impressions and 
experiences from the pupil’s widened experience, without the 
constraint of imaginative creation, however, when no longer any 
thcrcfor is at hand. Greater emphasis upon observa- 
tion and upon the direct as well as the memoriter reproduction 
of objects in nature. Exercises in black and wMte and color 
representation of solids and surfaces. Continuation of the ex- 
ercises in decorative writing— cursive, Gothic, and block letter 
—and space distribution and arrangement. Simple problems 
for definite purposes, also with application of simple printing; 
for example, invitations, prograins, resolutions, notebook and 
book covers, book marks, and the like. » . i 

Meohanieal Drawing. Projective representation of simple 
utensils, tools, apparatus, containers, parts of buildings — col- 
umns pillars, moldings, roofs, windows, gates— with special 
refer^ee to local architectural forms and industrial products. 
Sketching of simple objects and development of the working- 
drawing in connection with the manual training instruction and, 
especially in U lib of the I^zenm, with sewing. ^ ^ 

Art Appreciation. In coimection with the exercises m space 
representation: study of buildings as examples of space treat- 
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ment conditioned by purpose and material — dwellings, castles, 
cloisters, school buildings, railway stations, factories, and the 
like; also in connection with the exercises in composition: study 
of works of art and handicraft which show how periods with a 
set feeling of style have influenced living rooms, house furnish- 
ings, clothing, writing and printing, handicraft and trade marks, 

0 II TO 0 1 

Freehcmd Drawing. Free composition and solution of prob- 
lems in drawing which the pupils must set for themselves to an 
ever-increasing degree. In connection therewith, studies in na- 
ture — animals, man, architecture, street scenes, and landscape, 
and memoriter reproduction of pictures, statues, and buildings 
from different points of view — structure, treatment of line, dis- 
tribution of mass, choice and distribution of color, dimensions, 
rh3rthm, dynamics, and the like. Decorative exercises for defi- 
nite purposes, especially for the school and the pupils^ own or- 
ganization. 

Mechanical Drawing. More difficult problems in projectional 
representation of utensils, tools, apparatus, containers, parts of 
buildings and whole structures with preference given to architec- 
tural memorials and products of handicrafts of the home com- 
munity and of the peoples to whose civilization the school leads. 
In the representation of buildings, application of pictorial per- 
spective and shadow construction. 

Art Appreciation. Introduction to problems of graphic, plas- 
tic and architectural composition and their solution in different 
times and countries — ^including the present. Acquaintance with 
the most important graphic and reproductive technique. Survey 
of the development of the forms of expression of German art and 
the art of the nation to whose culture the school leads, with es- 
pecial consideration of outstanding artists. 


Sewing 

Y1 

Making of articles of simple form from thread — crocheting or 
dose woven material — sewing. Darning stockings. 

((j) Crocheting: For example, shawl, cap, bodice, over- 
jacket, little bag. . 

(1) Sewing: For example, serviette bag, apron, straight 

bodice, petticoat. , . 

Principles of materials and equipment : cotton, wool, spinning 
and twisting, weaving, crocheting needle. 
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Y 

Making of articles of somei^hat more difficult form from 
thread — knitting — or from materials with threads that can be 
counted. 

(a) Knitting, in which the preliminary exercises learpd in 
the Grwndachule can be used: socks or half-hose, footing of 
stockings, mittens, baby’s jacket, bag, coffee-warmer. 

(Z») Sewing in materials which offer the basis for cross- 
stitch, hemstitching or other decorative stitches: For example, 
smock, under-bodice, apron, collar, pillow, work-bag. 

Materials and implements : Securing and unpacking of yarns, 
open yarns. Simple fastenings on the weaving board. Sewing 
and knitting needles. 

IV 

UflViTig of articles from finer materials: Patching and darn- 
ing of laundry and articles of clothing. Repair of knitted ar- 
ticles with mesh-darning. Crocheting of collars, covers, and the 
like; also crocheting on smaller articles, such as handkerchief, 
collar, or bag. 

Principles of materials: Linen, flax; carded, stamped, and 
interwoven materials. Silk, artificial silk, finer yams. Weaving 
experiments with the different fastenings on the weaving looms 
of the folk art. 

urn 

Mnlring of washable articles upon the sewing machine; for 
example, pillow covers, corset bodice, petticoat and the like, 
ornamented by means of techniques already known or with the 
addition of embroidery. 

Principles of materials and implements : Instruction concern- 
ing the sewing machine, its care and repair. Discussion of the 
materials most useful for the preparation of the articles of 
clothing. Criteria and prices of good materials. 

OIII 

Continuation of sewing of washable dothes ; for example, shirt, 
nightshirt, union suits, wash blouse, also with use of embroidery 
upon linen with white yam, with the preparatory preliminary 
exercises. Darning of the laundry upon the machine. 

Principles of materials : Nettle, hemp, jute. Compositions of 
all sorts of raw materials, preparation of small collection of ma- 
terials. Embroidery cottons. 


Ullb 

MnViTig of dothing and washable articles, in fine matemls 
and of delicate construction— handsewing. Tr immi ng articles 
according to ehoioe. 
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Principles of materials and implements: Clothing, materials, 
experiments in dyeing. Instruction concerning special parts of 
the machine, exercises in the hand-weaving loom. 

UII. Elective 

Making of articles of clothing; for example, blouse, dress, or 
slip-over, bloomers. Articles finished as desired. 

Instruction as in U Ilb. 

Physical Training 

GYMNASTICS, GAMES AND SPORTS 
VI TO IV 

10 to 12 Tears of Age 

I. Body Exercises, 

1. Exercises in walking of all kinds, with singing and to 
music. Marching, walking on the toes, hopping and jumping, 
walking with knees high, goose-step, straddle walk, walking on 
balance-poles. 

2. Running exercises: Training in running for systematic 
practice of racing: 50 to 75 meter dash, distance running up to 
2,000 meters, relay races. 

3. Exercises for posture : Life types of freest sort and school 
types. 

a. Imitation of animaPs movements : Running like dogs, 
eats, horses ; walking like a bear ; hopping like a frog ; 
flying like birds, and so on. 

b. Movements imitating work: Chopping wood, sew- 
ing, mowing, bell-ringing, swinging the arms, rolling 
the wheel barrow, crawling exercises with riders, 
rowing, tag, pirouette, and the like. 

c. Simple systematic exercises in relaxation ; expansion, 
stretching, especially for the purpose of making the 
trunk plSnt and strong and for the adjustment of 
faults in posture, standing, sitting, kneeling and 
lying. Body-bending and stretching, squatting, body 
rotating, body rotating with arm and leg exercises. 
Simple exercises in balancing; standing on one leg 
and with use of balancing pole. Posture exercises on 
horizontal bar and parallel bars. 

II. Effidmcy Activities, 

1. Jumping and throwing: Broad jump, 1.40 meters to 4.2 
meters; and running high jnmp, 6 meters to 1.25 meters. 
Free jumps and mixed jumps over fixed obstacles. Basebau 
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throwing, 12 to 40 meters, and throwing at a mark, exercises 
in catching and batting the baU. Running : See section on ‘ ^ body 
exercises/’ 

2. Exercises on apparatus for strength, courage and skill. 
Climbing, also pole climbing races, climbing on ladders. 

The horizontal bar : Swing with the knee up over the horizon- 
tal bar, circling the horizontal bar, grinder backwards, circling 
the horizontal bar backwards. 

The parallel bars: Different sitting postures, change of seat, 
vaulting, rear vault. 

Horse : Straddle vaults. 

3. Floor exercises : Palling and getting up, sitting and rising 
with partner, somersault forwards and backwards, short hand 
stands at the wall, pushing and pulling games, tug of war, cat 
and mouse, obstacle race, obstacle crawl. 

III. Games. 

The simple running and ball games of the Qrundschule: Old 
Bear, people’s ball, hunters’ ball, wander ball, and others; 
baseball with simplified rules. 

UIII TO UII 
13 to 15 Tears of Age 


I. Body Exercises. 

1. Wal k ing exercises as in the lower section. 

2^ Running, and running exercises with increased standards. 
Dash to 100 meters in 13 to 17 seconds. Starting exercises: 
form the crouching position: Distance running up to 3,000 
meters in 12 to 15 minutes. Relay races, cross-country races. 

3. Posture exercises as in the lower section. Light bending, 
also sideways and backwards in the upper part of torso, trunk 
rotation. Leaning-rest exercises, instep exercises, balancing ex- 
ercises, also some use of balancing poles, ladders, horizontal 
and parallel bars. Exercises on stall bars. 

II. Efficiency Aciivities. 

1. Jumping and throwing. Running broad jump, 2.20 to 4.50 
meters ; running high jump, .75 to 1.35 meters. 

Baseball throwing, 20 to 60 meters, and throwing at a mark. 
Hammer (1 to 1^4 Mogram) throwing, 14 to 36 meters. Shot- 
put (2^ kilograms) 4 to 7.5 meters; 5 kilogram shot, 3.5 to 7.5 
mete^. 

Running: See running exercises above. 

2. Exercises for strength, courage, skill, on apparatus. Climb- 
ing and swinging on poles and ropes. 
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Horizontal bar: Swing on knee np to bar and circling the 
horizontal bar from swinging in bent arm and hanging position, 
hanging by knees and pulling up to sitting position with weight 
on the arms, pull knees up to bar and turn around, side vault, 
back vault, kneeling on the bar, straddle. 

Parallel bars: Straddle, scissors, vault, back vault, flank 
vault, screw, rolling from straddle position to straddle position. 
Shoulder stand from sitting position. Arm bending and stretch- 
ing in cross l:^ng position. See-saw. 

Horse ; Various jumps. 

3, Floor exercises. Somersault with partner, hand stand with 
support, comic exercises, preliminary exercises for wrestling. 

III. Games, 

Games of the lower section: Prisoner’s base, baseball, hand- 
ball, football. 


on TO 01 

16 Years Upwards 

I. Body Exercises, 

1. Racing and running exercises with increased standards. 
100 meter dash, in 12 to 15 seconds; distance race up to 3,000 
meters, in 12 to 15 mintues; relay, cross-country and hurdle 
races. 

2. Posture exercises. Body exercises with and without help- 
er as before with thorough working out of the whole body. Lean- 
ing-rest exercises with arm and leg movements, balancing, re- 
sistance exercises with or without partner. 

II. Efficiency Activiiies, 

1. Jumping and throwing. Running broad jump, 2.5 to 5 
meters; running high jump, .90 to 1.50 meters; pole-vault for 
height and distance. 

Baseball throwing, 30 to 70 meters and throwing at a mark. 
Hammer throw (1 to 1% kilogram) 18 to 40 meters. Shot-put 
(5 kilograms) 4 to 8 meters, (7.5 kilogram) 3.5 to 8 meters. 
Javelin throw (800 kilograms) 15 to 20 meters. Discus throw- 

Running : See running exercises above. 

2. Exercises for strength, courage, and skill on apparatus. 
Gliding and hanging on poles and ropes. 

Horizontal bar : Turning over the horizontal bar, pulling up 
with even and uneven arms, under swing, circling the bar from 
swinging position, up-start, swinging rest. 

Parallel bars: Hand swing with balancing, forearm swing 
forwards and backwards, shoulder or upper arm stand from 
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swinging position. Swing and balance, swing, rest. Tinnblmg 
forwards and backwards. Side vanlt, flank Tault, back Tanlt, 
sqnatting vault for the side rest. 

Horse: Jumps and swings from rest. 

T?inga ; Exercises without swing and with swing. 

3. Floor exercises. Wrestliag, comic stunts, folk dances. 

III. Games. 

Prisoner’s base^ baseball, handball, football, volley ball. 

Tramping 

Regularly in aU classes on the monthly tramping days, — at 
first days ; from 12 years on, whole day excursions. In the 
upper section, as the opportunity offers, once a year an exci- 
sion (hike) of several days’ duration. Observation-exercises for 
quickening the powers of perception, map reading, open country 
games, cultivation of tramping and folk songs. The distances 
walked must not be overdone. On whole day trips, 12 to 18 
kilometers are sufScient for the lower section, 16 to 24 for the 
middle section, and 20 to 30 for the upper section. 

Swimming ^ 

In one physical training period a week and on play afternoons 
generally, where opportunity is offered. To fulfill the require- 
ment that no healthy child is to leave school without having 
learned to swim, preparatory “dry-swimming” exercises from 
Sexta on, and swimming training in Quarta and U HI. In the 
upper section also the different types of swimming, simple dives 
and introduction to life-saving and first aid. 

Rowing* 

W4th the participation of as many pupils as possible in stp 
dent rowing clubs and squads, where there is opportunity for it. 
Rowing trips with camping, cooking, and the like. Competitive 
rowing only in the upper sections after scientific training and 
with tfee cooperation and supervision of a physician and a teacher 

trained in sports. . 

Skating, snow-shoeing, and tobogganing on play atternoons. 

Orthopedic school gymnastics, where arrangements have been 
made for them, with compulsory attendance of the pupils desig- 
nated by the school physician.® 

^Min-Srlass vo9^ S Mai, 

*Min-Erlas8 vom 8 JvU, 1824, 

*Min-Erlass v<m 29 September, 1924* 
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CUBRICULXJM CONTENT FOE THE INDIVIDUAL 
SCHOOL TYPES 

Boys* Schools 
A. GYMNASIUM 

The Educational Objective of the Gymnusium 

Within the limits of the whole problem of the secondary school, 
a certain portion falls to the Gymnasium, It is to prepare the 
youth of to-day for a life of vigorous individuality, through the 
special employment of the cultural values inherent in the classics 
and through their inner connection with those values of our own 
civilization, thus providing a humanistic training. The unity 
of complete humanistic training shall proceed out of the organic 
connection between the core subjects and the subjects peculiar 
to each school, and the interplay with the other branches of in- 
struction, which give the supplementation necessary for training 
and education. 

Herein special problems arise for the Greek and Latin instruc- 
tion as the subjects peculiar to the Gymn<isium. While the study 
of the classical languages themselves is able to clarify and for- 
tify the mind and widen its horizon to an unsuspected extent 
and at the same time deepen the appreciation of the history and 
nature of the mother tongue, the ever-constant problem of con- 
ceiving thoughts expressed in another language far removed 
from one’s own, and reproducing them in one’s native speech 
will be a strict discipline for the mind; at the same time one 
becomes thus accustomed to a method of work which can be 
applied to other materials in a like manner. The effort to re- 
experience with understanding and feeling the original form 
of the great classical creations in literature must train and en- 
rich the spirit in a special way. The contact with the creative 
thoughts of the Greeks, the immersion in the great works of 

491 
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Hellenic and Roman art and science, the participation in the 
labor and fate of outstanding personalities of antiquity should 
awaken in the adolescent youth forces through which he can 
develop into an independent personality, but one which pays 
honor reverentially to the great. A knowledge gained from 
direct observation of the community life of antiquity and of the 
classical political conception in their perfection or weakness, 
must increase the understanding of life’s problems in one’s own 
community. The feeling for form and style can be developed 
greatly by reliving certain epochs of Greek and Roman culture 
noted for their unity in style — as the age of Pericles and of Au- 
gustus — and by study of individual works of the pictorial arts 
which are rigorous in form. Greek physical training, whose 
ideal was the harmonic development of body and mind, must also 
be the ideal for the students of the Oymnasivm. The indication, 
however, of the connection between ancient days and the present, 
the proof of the terrible struggle of the Roman mind with the 
Greek, of the German mind with that of the classical period 
upon the most widely divergent fields can awaken an inkling 
of the effects of the forces which have created European culture, 
and will thereby deepen the comprehension of the intellectual 
history of the German people. 


Latin 

VI 

Prepared for and supported by the German grammar instruc- 
tion: Simple etymology, that is, the ct-, d-, w-, e-, consonantal 
and i-declensions; the most necessary pronouns; the so-called 
regular comparison; the a-, e-, i-, and the consonantal conjuga- 
tions (the latter as early as possible on account of the great 
number of its verbs, without, however, the so-called deponents) 
in their most important examples and without the forms which 
are lacking in German. Thorough assimilation of a primary 
vocabulary as a preparation for later reading; a reading and 
exercise book, which, proceeding from the e^erience of the child, 
must offer as soon as possible original Latin sentences and very 
early must bring out the connection between the present day 
and Roman civilization. Elementary translation of Latin sen- 
tences and selections into German; thoughtful reading; oral 
translation of German sentences and passages according to pre- 
vious construction. Conjugation exercises, primarily in short 
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sentences, also with conjunctions; from the beginning correct 
distinction between the imperfect and perfect tense; exercises 
in the recognition of form — development and practice of some 
elementary syntactical rules, also of such as deal with word posi- 
tion, in constant comparison with the modes of expression in the 
mother tongue. ^ Short oral speech exercises, also occasionally 
in connection with a pictorial presentation. Transposition and 
development of given Latin sentences; short Latin tales repro- 
duced. Drill upon quotations, also some in verse form. All 
with as great use as possible of the blackboards. Frequent dic- 
tations and translations into the foreign language in the practice 
book. The class-written exercises consist in this section of rather 
long practice exercises, whose number is fixed by the teachers' 
activity group of the faculty. At times, the review of a trans- 
lated passage as a home assignment. 

V 

At the time of the review of the subject matter of Sexta: The 
so-called irregular comparison of the adjectives ; of the numerals 
— ^the cardinal and ordinal numbers — ^the others occasionally in 
vocabulary; the principles of the adverb. The most important 
special cases in declension. Compounds of e$$e. The m.-, and i-, 
conjugation — considered as belonging to the third conjugation — 
this as early as possible. More detailed principles of the gender 
of words, also drill upon certain combinations of nouns and adjec- 
tives, for example, sermo Latinus, but limited to the most neces- 
sary items. More detailed principles of the verb and driU upon 
the most necessary root forms of such verbs as appear frequently 
in later reading — ^in the sequence: present infinitive, perfect 
active, and supine stem, also the so-called irregulars and de- 
ponents. In connection with the German grammar instruction, 
extension of their stock of syntactical rules in connection with 
the reading, also, among other things, the linguistic-historical 
explanation of the use of cities' names and the explanation of 
the accusative with the infinitive and of the participial con- 
struction as phrases or clauses and also elementary exercises in 
their use. The reading book supplements also, by means of its 
stories, the history instruction of the class. Speech exercises, 
transpositions, translation exercises, drill upon quotations as in 
VI. Review and extension of the vocabulary learned in Sexia, 
also by means of systematic classification and grouping. 

Written exercises as in Sexta. 

rv 

Orammar, Rounding out and conclusion of etymology, also 
extension of the principles of pronouns — also the pronomial 
adjectives, indefitnite pronouns, correlative pronouns^ and prp- 
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nomial adverbs which are most important for reading, and more 
detailed principles dealing with the infinitive, participle, genmd, 
and gerundive. Review and extension of the previously acquired 
vocabulary in systematic classification and review of verb roots 
which have been learned. In connection with the reading, the 
most important facts about tense and mode as well as the theory 
of case— most of this by means of vocabulary. Oral transla- 
tion also of longer selections with the use of the blackboards. 
Additional speech exercises and transposition, especially of short, 
simple, direct discourse address into indirert Latin, reproduc- 
tion of the content of selections read. Occasional thorough con- 
struction of the more difficult Latin passages for the correct 
comprehension of the dependent relationships of the subordi- 
nate clauses. Memoriter material as in Quinta. 

Written Exercises. As in Quinta, in practice exercises, also 
first efforts in written Latin reproduction of stories. 

Beading. Prom the reading book especially such tales and 
descriptions of life as can be made serviceable at the same tune 
for the work in ancient history, keeping as close as possible to the 
original form. 

UIII 

Grammar. In connection with school grammar, systematic 
treatment of the principles of syntax and word formation, be- 
ginning with the foreign word as well as with the mother tongue ; 
with limitation to that which is most essential; review of the 
previously acquired vocabulary and verb root forms. 

Oral translations and other language exercises as in Quarta. 
Written exercises as in Quarta; as home work, occasionally the 
completion of the translation of a passage which has only been 
prepared for in school — see Notes on Method. 

Beading, Selection from Csesar’s Bellum GaUicum, from the 
historic^ point of view as far as possible, reading portions and 
stories suitable to the stage of development and to the language 
ability acquired, for example, I 1-29 ; II, 1-15, 16-33 ; III, 7-16 ; 
rv, 20-36; also the building of the bridge over the Rhine, after a 
preliminary translation by the teacher or with the aid of a Ger- 
man translation. Presentation of the organization, tendency, and 
historical importance to the world of the work as well as 
reading of the struggles with the Germans and description 
of their customs are best reserved for Obersekunda. Review, 
OTt^Twinw, and classification of the material xn proverbs and 
poetical quotations previously learned ; also some especially val- 
uable metrical inscriptions. 


oni 

Grammar. Review and conclusion with extension of syntax; 
also comparison with that of German and Greek and of that 
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modern language known to the pupil. Review of vocabulary pre- 
viously acquired and of the root verb forms. Oral translation 
exercises, other language exercises and written work as in U III ; 
in class, occasionally a written translation from the Latin with 
considerable assistance from the teacher. 

Beading. Wider selection from Caesar's Bellum Oallicum 
from the same points of view as in U III ; for example, V, 24-58 ; 
many selections from VII; for comparison, Caesar in Meyer's 
Ballads, or selections from the Historian Alexandri of Curtins 
Rufus as a contrast to Xenophon’s Anabasis. Phaedrus selected 
with glimpses into other literature of the fable; some fable or 
other in Latin to be learned by heart. Everything in oral 
activity instruction. From this section on retranslation can be 
replaced to an increasing degree by thoughtful reading. 

UII 

Qramma/r. Review as needed from all phases of school gram- 
mar. Written and oral exercises in the translation of a German 
text, perhaps also of an easy, narrative, original text into the 
Latin, and additional exercises in reproducing in Latin of pas- 
sages read. Exercises in writing a Latin letter. 

Beading. In connection with the ancient history introduced 
in the second semester, a selection is to be made from the first 
books of Livy and from his study of the Second Punic War, 
which will consider rather the great personalities and events 
than the individual incidents of the war. For variety: Ovid's 
Fasti and other elegiac poems; also one book of the Meton 
morphoses. In the course of the year first efforts in preparatory 
reading at home with the guidance of the teacher and after in- 
troduction to the use of the lexicon. 

Written Class Work. About every four weeks a written com- 
position, mostly a translation into Latin or a reproduction ; occa- 
sionally a translation from Latin, especially from the latter por- 
tions of Livy, with adequate a^istance from the teacher. 

on 

Grammar. Apart from the necessary reviews, it limits itself 
in the upper classes to occasional summarizing grammatical and 
lexicographical discussion and written analysis — ^from sentences 
and word forms, in connection with the reading. These dis- 
cussions and analyses are to serve for better comprehension, and 
in addition will be limited to a study of style acquired through 
the reading itself (see Notes on Method) . 

Beading, Ancient history, German history, later, and, if pos- 
sible, in close connection with these subjects: 

1. A valuable source work from the revolutionary ^riod — 
Sallust's Bellum Jugurthinum or Bellum Catilince, besides one 
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of Cicero’s orations against Catiline or another rather easy poli- 
tical speech of Cicero or a selection from Cicero’s letters; es- 
pecially valuable also are the fragments of speeches of the 
Gracchi and of Cornelia’s letters. 

2. Tacitus’ Oermama, 1-27, besides selections from the second 
part ; also with use of the different German translations— -best is 
an edition which also contains other information concerning the 
Teutons; also continuation and conclusion of the reading of 
Cffisar — see U III — along with outside reading. 

3. One or more Latin works of the Carolingian or Ottoman 
Renaissance ; i.e., Einhard and N other or Ekkehard’s WcUtharius, 
and valuable selections from Latin hymnology and minstrelsy — 
some of these poems selected for memorization. 

Written Cklss Work, About every four weeks a translation 
from the Latin, if possible in close connection with the reading, 
under systematic guidance — also assignment of home work. 
Material ; Latin in its natural form to be translated into suitable 
German form. Also regularly written explanations of some 
Latin sentence constructions and individual forms are to be re- 
quired ; oecasionaEy also a textual explanation. 

I 

The problem of Prima is to learn to know the men and works 
in wMch Roman character ai}pears in its typical form, especially 
in its political aspects, and at the same time to comprehend the 
transformation of the Hellenic cultural values into a new culture. 
Also, in connection with the other subjects, to attempt to show 
the historical importance of Rome to the world and its integra- 
tion into the intellectual history of Europe by means of indi- 
vidual examples; such as Cicero and his effect upon French and 
English oratory. Of special importance as an illustration is the 
way the idea of the humanities found ideal incorporation in the 
group around Terence, Cicero, and Augustus; connection also 
with the German. In detail, particular attention is to be paid 
to the influence of Horace upon Lessing, whose Tademecum is 
recommended for reading, of Virgil upon Schiller, of Lucretius, 
Horace, and Propertius upon Goethe, and of Tibullus upon 
Morike. 

Method. Reading, grouped around a point of emphasis, from 
which as a center a more inclusive sequence can be surveyed, 
using outside reading and reports of individual pupils (see Notes 
on Method) and translations. There still remains undimin- 
ished the problem of penetrating deeply into the foreign lan- 
guage itself, of seeing the individual thoughts sharply, and of 
recognizing the characteristic literary form of the work as the 
author’s tools of artistry. For grammar, see OH, Extension 
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of the reading through a study of works of the pictorial arts, 
especially architecture and portraiture. 

The following may serve as points of emphasis in the read.ing, 
from which as a starting point the instruction is to be built up in 
each class according to the individuality and desire of the teacher 
and of the class. 

1. The Roman comedy — Plautus’ MoBteUaria to be recom- 
mended primarily ; under certain conditions also a selection from 
Terence, either Andria or Adelphca. 

2. Catullus and Lucretius in suitable selections. 

3. Cicero as an orator — either Fro Roscio Amerino, or an 
oration against Verres or a Phillipic; selections from De Orafore; 
also selections from Quintilian. 

4. The Ciceronian group — Cicero’s Letters, chosen from per- 
sonal points of view. 

5. The Age of Augustus: Livy’s Procemium; Monumem^tum 
Ancyranum; Suetonius’ Augustus; Virgil, selections from the 
JEJneid, with reference to Ekkehard — ^and the Georgies; selec- 
tions from Horace from the point of view of reading these lyric 
and epic poems in which the Romanism of his time comes 
to its purest expression; Tibullus, selections; and a little from 
Propertius. 

6. Roman (Greek) philosophy: Lucretius; Cicero, some selec- 
tions from De Deorum Natura and De Bepuilica; selections from 
Seneca’s moral works. 

7. Tacitus and the Younger Pliny: ATinaZes — ^introduction; 
selections from the history of Tiberius, with supplementary work 
from Velleius Paterculus; Suetonius’ Tiberius, Dio Cassius; se- 
lected passages from history of Nero; Histories, The Year 69; 
the Batavia Rebellion; Book V as a contrast to the Germania; 
Agricola; selected letters of Pliny. 

It is assumed that every pupil will learn some songs of Catul- 
lus, some of the most valuable of the odes of Horace, and a por- 
tion of a connected story by Tacitus. 

Written work as in Olersehunda. In case of special interest 
of the pupils, a rather long home assignment in German, on a 
theme in connection with the Latin instruction, as a substitute 
for one or more compositions. 

Free “activity groups” (at the election of the teacher and 
pupils) : Exercises in translation into Latin of a difficult orig- 
inal German selection or supplementation of the class work wiQi 
consideration of works not read in class, or the extension of this 
reading by means of the following possible themes: Valuable 
metrical and prose inscriptions ; Roman satirists — selections from 
Petronius and Martial ; a tragedy of Seneca in comparison with 
the Greek and later drama ; Roman law, selections from Roman 
juristic literature; Christian Roman authors, Minucius Felix, 
selections from Augustine; Rome and Gtermany, more detailed 
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treatment of the influence of the Roman language and culture 
upon the German, also illustrations of the language of the Cath- 
olic Church; reading of the Mosella of Ausonius, works of 'me- 
dieval and Renaissance Latin; also reading of neo-Latin com- 
position, completion of neo-Latin inscriptions. 

See Notes on Method with reference to the free German 
compositions. 


Greek 

UIII 

The Greek alphabet ; also its importance in the history of civi- 
lization. The so-called re^lar etymology of the Attic dialect — 
in constant comparison with the Latin, down to and including 
the verhum liquidum. (See Notes on Method for the prin- 
ciples of accent.) Learning of the syntactical rules in connection 
with the reading, in which the chief value is to be placed upon 
a knowledge of the characteristic differences among the Greek, 
Latin, and German, together with drill upon model examples. 
Drill upon the vocabulary — ^with simple principles of word for- 
mation and language exercises as in the beginning of Latin in- 
struction; from the first, however, the starting-point is to be 
taken more from the foreign language. The best introduction 
to the language is afforded by beginning the reading of Xeno- 
phon ^s Anabasis as early as possible after finishing a short pre- 
paratory course ; beginning at the same time with Xenophon or 
even with Homer is not to be excluded, but the formation of 
sentences in ^'Homeric prose is to be avoided. 

Written Exercises. Especially dictations, as in be gin ning 
Latin instruction; occasional home papers consist in copying 
neatly a Greek text (with accents) which has been studied with 
or without translation and in review of German sentences already 
translated. 

OIII 

Grammar. The verbs in v and the most important irregular 
verbs of the Attic dialect. Connected treatment of prepositions 
and particles, with constant drill upon fundamental meanings. 
Review and extension of the acquired vocabulary and extension 
of the stock of syntactical rules in combination with the reading 
and in comparison with the German, Latin, and occasionally the 
modem lan^age method of expression. 

Language Exercises. As in U III ; in addition, every quarter, 
a short trandation from the Greek under the guidance of the 
teacher. 

Beading. Continuation and conclusion of the reading of the 
Anabasis; development of the historical, cultural-historical, and 
geographical importance of the work. Some of iBsop’s fables — 
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in connection with the reading of the Phcedrus. Occa- 
sionally a principle of Euclid in Greek in connection with the 
instruction in mathematics. Everything in oral activity in- 
struction.” 

UII 

Grammar, Review of etymology, especially of the root verb 
forms studied. Treatment of syntax, with limitation to the most 
essential facts, in comparison with the methods of expression of 
the other languages already known to the pupil. "With the aid 
of the instruction in Homer, and perhaps in Herodotus, occa- 
sional observations of the development of the Greek language in 
word and sentence formation. 

Beading, Odyssey: Introductory books in their most valuable 
parts, especially books, a, C, ako association with Schiller k 
Cassandra and Siegesfest; later discussion of Goethe’s Natisikaa, 
Prosody and the Homeric colloquial usage are taught induc- 
tively and clarified by occasional summaries. The use of printed, 
scientifically arranged vocabulary lists is to be recommended; 
drill upon words from the Greek. Prose reading which has value 
for history and for the history of culture: Selections from 
Herodotus, especially from the first books, or from the Athenian 
Constitution of Aristotle, particularly from the history from 
Solon to Cleisthenes; or from Xenophon’s Hellemka, pairticu- 
larly Books I and II, or the Memorabilia, or, for specially gifted 
pupils, from Arrian’s Anabasis. The reading, even in Homer, is 
organized to prepare for and assist in the ancient history instruc- 
tion which is begun in the second semester. For this purpose, here 
as in the history instruction, translations are to ^ employed; 
for example, from the dates of Herodotus dealing with the Per- 
sian wars, and of the messenger’s report of the Fersae. Drill 
upon historically and artistically worthwhile epigrams. Survey 
of the Anabasis and its historical importance; retrospect upon 
the History of Alexander by Curtins Rufus. The reading of 
Homer and of the prose does not follow in succession but is 
interchanged for valid reasons. Everything in the oral ** activ- 
ity instruction.” 

Written Work, Practice exercises as in 0 III ; as class work 
approximately every four weeks, alternately a translation into 
the Greek and one from the Greek; these with abundant help 
from the teacher. 

on 

Grammar. See remarks on the Latin instruction in Oberse- 
hwnda. 

Beading. Bhrst theme: Early Greek "World. Odyssey, the 
most valuable portions of the later books, possibly the conclusion 
of 6, i-X, selections from v and t, conclusion of (p, ports of % and 
summary of the oi^anization of the work and of the world of 
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the Odyssey ; comparison, with the OudrunUed. Reading of 
some parts of Hauptmann’s Sogen des Odysseus. In case the 
reading of the Odyssey is greatly curtailed, selected Greek 
elegiac and lyric poets. In addition novels of Herodotus, if not 
in U II, or one of Plutarch ’s Lives, as possibly that of Themis- 
tocles or Aristides. Support of the instruction in literature by 
means of the pictorial arts, particularly with works from vase 
painting in connection with the drawmg instruction. Second 
theme : Preparation for reading Plato in Prima. Selection from 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, if not read in UII, Plato’s Apologia 
required, perhaps also Crito; comparison of the characteriza- 
tion of Socrates by Plato, Xenophon, and Aristophanes; under 
certain circumstances a court speech of Lysias as a contrast. 
First attempts in reading preparation done at home, under the 
guidance of the teacher and after introduction to the use of the 
lexicon. 

Class Work. About every four weeks a translation from the 
Greek. Compare here the principles for translations from the 
Latin in the upper section of the Gymnasium (p. 492). 

I 

The aim in Prima is to cause to live anew the eternal present 
values of the works and thoughts of the Greek mind and 
to set forth vividly their productive after-effects, primarily upon 
the intellectual life of the German people in the period of Ro- 
manticism and Idealism. 

The remarks for Latin instruction in Pnma, p. 496, apply to 
the method. An increased importance is attached to philosophi- 
cal study and art appreciation (see Notes on Method) . 

The Iliad, tragedy, Plato, and Thucydides occupy the chief 
place in the instruction. 

The reading of the Iliad limits itself to the most valuable 
parts — ^possibly A, a little from B and P, Z, I, II, S, how- 
ever, with the assistance of translations and lectures, the artistic 
structure of the whole work, as the world of the IliaA in con- 
trast to that of the Odyssey, must be brought to attention; ^o 
comparison with the Middle High German epic. Summarizing 
observations on the types of style employed in the Greek epic. 
Lessing’s and Goethe’s position with respect to Homer deserves 
especial presentation. Occasional comparative criticism of the 
various German translations of Homer. 

From tiie Gbedk tragedy, if possible, three works are to be read 
from two or three different poets; from JElsehylus those espe- 
cially adapted are Prometheus, Perseus, Eumenides, as the most 
important examples of the tragic, religious festive play; from 
Sophocles: OS^pus Bex, Antigone, PhUoctetus, Aias, Elecira; 
from Euripides : Seracles, Hippolytus, Medea, Alcestis, Bac- 
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chys, the Ipkigenia in translation. It is assumed that every pupil 
will learn to read the Oresteia in translation and CEdipus Bex 
and Antigone in the original or in translation. In connection 
with the German, French, drawing and art instruction the im- 
portance of the Greek tragedy for the later theory and the later 
dramatic poetry, as well as for the pictorial arts, for example, 
Feuerbach's, is to be made clear. 

From Plato admirably adapted are: Symposium, selections 
suitable to bring out clearly the progression of thought and 
structure; Gorgias, whose rhetoric is best discussed o^y with 
reference to content; Phwdo, particularly the introduction and 
conclusion with reference to the Apologia and the portions deal- 
ing with the theory of knowledge ; The Bepublic, in selections 
which contain the introduction to Book VII. In addition, pos- 
sibly Meno, Laches, Euihyphro, parts of the Phcedrus, or of the 
Themtetus, or of the Protagoras. It is expected that at least one 
dialogue will be treated as a whole- For the philosophical pene- 
tration of the instruction in Plato, see Notes on Method. 

'Thucydides: The fundamental explanation of the first book 
and the outbreak of the war ; the Sicilian expedition. Also com- 
parison with other ancient historians read — ^Herodotus, Livy, 
Sallust, and explanation of the nature of historical investigation 
and presentation. The address of Pericles on those fallen in bat- 
tle, as the most effective conclusion of the whole Greek instruc- 
tion; in addition Plutarch's Pericles in translation. 

In addition the following are to be considered for class read- 
ing: Demosthenes, either one Olynthian oration, a part of the 
third Philippic oration, or the speech On the Croum; comparison 
also with Cicero. For additional reading see the free activity 
groups. For private reading see Notes on Methods. Es- 
pecially worthwhile at this point is the reading of essays from 
scientific literature dealing with the classical period and its rela- 
tion to German cultural and intellectual life. 

For written class exercises and free home exercises, see the 
remarks on page 497. 

Free Activity Groups. At the election of the teacher and 
pupils extension of the class instruction with consideration of 
the works not read in class or the intensification and extension 
of the class reading, somewhat along the foUowi^ lines: For 
the purpose of deepening the instruction in phil^phy, more 
detailed reading of the fragments of the pre-Socratic philoso- 
phers or parts of Aristotelian ethics and politics or form. Marcus 
Aurelius or Epictetus — in the Wilamowitz reader; for the pur- 
pose of increasing the knowledge of Greek poetry, reading of the 
Aristotelian works on the art of poetry or a comedy of ^Aris- 
tophanes — either Frogs or Birds; in connection with Latin in- 
struction, one of Plutarch's Lives, either the Gracchi, with sup- 
plementary material from Appian, or Cicero and Ccesar; in 
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connection Tvith the other subjects, reading of such portions of the 
Wilamowitz reader as present the accomplishments of the Greeks 
in the field of mathematics, crafts, natural sciences, or the yiem 
of early Christian writers. 


Pben-gh 
IV TO UII 

Pronunciation. What was said for French as the first foreign 
language in the Eeformrealgymnasium applies here as the situa- 
tion requires. 

Grammar. As in the Realgymnasium, with French as the first 
modem language, but with the reduction of work required by 
the smaller number of hours — 9 hours as against 15 hours. The 
conclusion of a study of the principles in XJnt&rsalcunda can be 
only Tery provisional. 

Beading. At the beginning use of the reader — see Bealgym- 
nasium; connected reading, from about the imddle of the second 
yearns instruction j easy stories, lively descriptions, and histori- 
cal sketches 

Oral Exercises, y^ocahvlary. What was said for French as 
the first foreign language in the Beformrealgymmsium applies 
here as the situation requires. 

Written Exercises. Dictations, transpositions, and easy com- 
positions in connection with experiences and observations as 
well as with reading ; descriptions of pictures and the like. 


0 II TO O I 

Grammar. Extension and fixation of the knowledge and abil- 
ity gained in the middle section ; in connection with the history 
of language, explanations of grammatical phenomena by com- 
parison with the Latin. In word study, insight into etymological 
relationships, especially on the basis of the Latin and Greek. 

Beading. A drama of the classical period ; examples from the 
prose writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, espe- 
cially such as have reference to the classical period in content 
or spirit; chapters from important historians; outstanding 
works of the modern narrative literature; examples of lyric 
poetry. 

Written Exercises. Similar to the middle section; many ex- 
ercises in translation from the French. 
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English 

IVtoUIH 

Pronunciation. What was said with reference to English as 
the first foreign language in the Beformreaig^fmnasium applies 
here as the situation requires. 

Grammar. As in the Realgymnasium, with English as the 
first foreign language ; hut with the reduction of work required 
by the smaller number of hours — 9 hours as against 15 hours. 
The conclusion of a study of the principles in TJntersehunda 
can be only very provisional. 

Reading. At the beginning use of the reader — see Realgym- 
nasium; connected reading, approximately from the middle of the 
second yearns instruction on; easy stories, lively descriptions, 
historical sketches from such writings as Dickens, Child His- 
tory of England; Collar, An Industrial and Social History of 
Engla^. 

Oral Exercises and Toccibulary. What was said with refer- 
ence to English as the first foreign language in the Beformreal- 
gymnasium applies here as the situation requires. 

Written Exercises. Dictations, transpositions, and simple com- 
positions in connection with the pupil’s experiences and observa- 
tions as well as with reading; description of pictures and the 
like. 

0 II TO 0 1 

Grammar. Extension and fixation of the knowledge and abil- 
ity acquired in the middle section; occasional explanation and 
comparison with the German, Greek, and Latin, from the point 
of view of the history of language. In word study insight into 
the etymological relationships on the basis of the German, Latin, 
and Greek. 

Reading. Selections from Shakespeare, especially the Roman 
dramas; selections from Milton with reference to German^ Greek, 
and Latin ]poems; worthwhile stories; chapters from historical 
treatises ; comparison of English and il^man polities ; the Empire 
and the Imperium; parliamentary speeches with reference to 
political oratory in Greece and Rome; illustrations from lyric 
poetry. 

Written Work. Similar to that in the middle section; numer- 
ous exercises in translation from the English. 

Mathematics 

VI 

The four fundamental operations with integral abstract num- 
bers, simple and compound denominate numbers. The German 
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measures, weights and coins. Exercises in writing decimals and 
in the simplest decimal calculations. Applications to the home 
and the community. Concrete treatment of special forms, espe- 
cially with reference to the needs of the instruction in geography. 

V 

Continued exercises with concrete decimal numbers. Divisibil- 
ity of numbers. The four fundamental operations with com m on 
fractions. MaJdng numbers concrete by means of lines and sur- 
faces. Solution of easy problems in proportion by reducing to 
unity or to a common measure. Applications to community or 
state management. Further consideration of space forms. 

IV 

The four fundamental operations with decimal fractions: 
Changing common fractions to decimal fractions and the reverse. 
Short-cuts in calculation. Simplest cases of percentage, dis- 
count, interest, and other problems from daily life, with applica- 
tions of simple and compound proportion. Making number 
series concrete by lines and surfaces. Arithmetical calculation 
of selected tables, especially calculation of averages and propor- 
tions. Applications to the management of the community, state, 
and nation. 

Geometry, Concrete development of the fundamental geo- 
metric principles ; sides and angles of the triangle ; simplest tri- 
angle constructions ; principles of congruency. 

Geometrical Drawing and MeasuremeTtt, Exercises in the cor- 
rect use of the rule, the triangle, and compasses. Drawing of 
parallels, erection of perpendiculars, dropping of perpendiculars 
with the two triangles. Drawing of the outline of the cube, rec- 
tangular tetrahedron, octohedron. Perpendicular projection of 
the cube and rectangular parallelepiped standing upon the board. 
Construction of the diagonals of these solids. Constructions of 
the prism and pyramid and their graticulations. Measuring of 
straight lines and angles. 

UIII 

Algebra. Introduction to literal calculation. The four funda- 
ment^ operations with absolute, relative, integral, and fractional 
numbers. Illustration on counting frames and machines. Cal- 
culation with tables by given formulm. Simple equations of the 
first degree with one miknown in connection with calculation 
operations in the field of rational numbers. As opportunity 
presents itself, introduction of the linear function. Drawing of 
curves. 

Geometry. Continuation of the principles of the triangle, and 
construction of triangles. Principles of the quadrilateral, espe- 
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cially the parallelogram and trapezium. Calculation of areas 
and comparison of surfaces, — ^Pythagorean Theorem. Extension 
of geometrical study and calculation of volume to space. 

Geometrical Drawing and Measurement, Projection of the 
points, straight lines, the plane, triangle, in any position in 
space. Altitude and slope of the plane. Angle of incidence of a 
straight line and a plane toward the drawing board. Straight- 
line intersection of two planes which are de&ied by the section 
and by the angle of inclination. The triangular pyramid. The 
quadrilateral pyramid and the polygonial pyramid. In addition 
to measurements of lines and angles, exercises in estimation out- 
of-doors. 

OIII 

Algebra, Equations of the first degree with one or more un- 
knowns ; easy applications, especially from practical life. Intro- 
duction to graphic representations on the basis of empirical func- 
tions; representation of linear functions, the linear function as 
a straight line and its use m solving equations of the first degree. 
The function y = m'x; proportionality factor. Introduction to 
use of millimeter paper. 

Geometry, Theory of the circle; chords and angles on the 
circle. Extension of study of space. 

Geometrical Drawing and Measurement, Oblique cones. Sim- 
ple oblique solids. Measurement of lines, angles, and surfaces 
out-of-doors. 

UII 

Algebra. Powers with positive and negative integral expo- 
nents. The function y = when n is b. positive or a negative 
number ; and its graphic representation, especially the graphs of 
the general function of a parabola and the equilateral h^erbola. 
Calculation with radical expressions, powers with fractional ex- 
ponents and their graphs. Calculation of square root. Expo- 
nential and logarithmic functions. The four-place logarithmic 
table and logarithmic calculation. Explanation of the slide-rule. 
Quadratic equations with one unknown. 

Geometry. Proportion of straight lines ; theory of similarity. 
Application to the circle and right triangle. Circumference and 
area of the circle. Something from the history of geometric 
problems; for example, the squaring of the circle. Calculation 
of the simplest solids. 

Geometrical Drawing and Measurement, The perpendicular 
coordinates in space; the regular bodies in stereometric repre- 
sentation. Plotting of curves in connection with algebra. Ap- 
proximate constructions, circles. More exact raeasurement — 
Nonius. Exercises in surveying in connection with the theory 
of simiLarity. 
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on 

Algelra. Easy integral and rational functions. Simple equa- 
tions and simultaneous equations which can be solved by use of 
the quadratic equations, in arithmetric and graphic treatment. 
Arithmetic progressions of the first order and geometric progres- 
sions. The infinite geometric progression. Compound interest 
and annuities with applications from business life ; economic 
arithmetic. Binomial theorem for positive integral functions. 

Geometry. The trigonometric functions. Easy calculations 
of triangles. Goniometry. Theory of the periodic function. 
Continuation of the calculation of solids. 

Geometrical Drawing and Measurement. Projection of the 
circle. Constructions for trigonometric problems ; also for those 
whose limits do not lie in a plane. Plotting of curves in connec- 
tion with algebra. Easy exercises in surveying and leveling. 

I 

Algebra. Introduction to infinitesimal calculation, definition 
of differential quotients, its geometric and physical meaning, and 
its application to the treatment of rational and possibly also of 
the trigonometric functions, especially for calculating maximum 
and Tn^TiiTnuTn roots, points and tangents of inclination, and the 
like. Simple calculations of the area of surfaces and content of 
soli^ by means of integration; for example, the sphere, the pa- 
raboloid, and the like. Structure of the number system from the 
positive integral to the complex number. Easy illustration by 
means of functions of complex variables. 

Geometry. Survey of curves plotted thus far and introduction 
to analytic geometry up to the summarizing treatment of conic 
sections. Additional work from stereometry — sphere. Line and 
plane in space. Plane and axis. Fundamental principles of 
spherical trigonometry, principles of the sine and cosecant. Ap- 
plications to mathematical geography and astronomy. 

Geometrical Drawing and Measurement. Fundamental prob- 
lems on point, line, plane; conic sections; projection of the 
sphere. Simple astronomical observations with exercises in 
measurement and calculation. 

Survey from historical and philosophic points of view. 
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Physics 
U III AND 0 III 

Introduction to Physics, Experimental treatment of simple 
phenomena from the different fields of physics. With adherence 
to the order, the following topics serve as a standard to be 
attained. 

Mechamcs of Solid Bodies. Absolute and specific weight. The 
so-called simple machines and balance. The theory of work. 
Elementary theory of uniform and non-uniform motion. Pro- 
jection. Centrifugal force. Pendulum. 

Mechanics of Fluid Bodies. Connected vessels. Archimedes’ 
principle and its applications. Hydraulic machines. 

Mechamcs of Gases. Atmospheric pressure, water and air 
pump. Expansibility of the air. BaUoon and airships. 

Acoustics, Fundamental phenomena of the theory of sound. 
Structure of the ear and of the human vocal organs. 

Principles of Heat. Expansion. Melting and evaporation. 
Fusion temperatures of water. Heat machines. Frictional heat. 
Eadiation of heat. Survey of the simplest meteorological phe- 
nomena. 

Principles of Magnetism and Electiwty. Fundamental laws 
of phenomena of magnetism. Magnetic field of the earth. The 
simplest phenomena in electrostatic fields. The electric current, 
its heat, light, chemical and physiological effects. Electro- 
magnetism and its applications. Ohm’s law and the most com- 
mon electrical units. Telephone. 

Theory of Light. Reflection and refraction of light. Prism 
and lens. Prismatic diffraction of light. Simplest optical in- 
struments. The eye. 

on 

Extension of the material treated in the middle section, espe- 
cially from the field of the theory of electricity ; induction, prin- 
ciple of the dynamo, cathode and Rontgen rays. Survey of the 
theory of electro-magnetic eddies. 

I 

Intensive treatment of one well-rounded portion of the field, 
which does not necessarily fall in with a phase of the work 
according to the traditional division of the subject. Outside 
of mechanics and the theory of light or electricity, the theory 
of oscillation or the group of phenomena which lay the founda- 
tion for and support the atomic theory are treated. The sound 
conception of physical processes is to be attained on the basis 
of such an example. Summarizing survey of the whole field of 
physics from the point of view of the conversion of energy. 
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Elements of astronomical mechanics. Copernican universe with 
the laws belonging thereto ; distance, size, and physical qualities 
of the planets and stars. The world of modern physics. 

Chemistry 

UII 

Development of the fundamental notions, mixture and com- 
pound, element, chemical process, analysis, structure, reciprocal 
replacement of elements, oxidation, and reduction, acid, base, 
salt, on the basis of chemical processes. Introduction to chemical 
terminology. Continued consideration of the chemistry of daily 
life and of the importance of chemical technology for science 
and art. 

For illustrative purposes the following are recommended for 
study without restriction as to order or choice : Sulphur, water, 
air, carbonic acid ; oxidation, burning, heating, breathing, roast- 
ing, and steps in oxidation. Nitrogen and fertilizers. Anthra- 
cite coal, illuminating gas. Production of iron. Lime and build- 
ing materials. Aluminum. 


Biology 

VI 

Introduction to a knowledge of the important phanerogamous 
plants and vertebrates of the locality. Some foreign vertebrates. 
Introduction to the fundamental principles in biology by obser- 
vation of simple and noticeable biological phenomena from the 
environment of the child by means of observations and easy ex- 
periments. Development of an appreciation of the connection 
between form and manner of life of plants and animals and of 
the characteristics of life in general. Useful plants, weeds, and 
poisonous plants. The external parts of the human body and 
their functions. Skin, bones, muscles. Their structure and care. 

The development of some life system. 

Simple and natural plant groups. Influence of light, air, 
water, and soil. Relation of animals to their environment. 

V 

Comparative study of individual blossoming plants of Ger- 
many; also study of such plants with a more complex and less 
discernible blossom structure, with consideration of local grains 
and vegetables. 

The parts of the plant in their mutual relationships and their 
relation to the environment. 

The human digestive, respiratory, and circulatory systems and 
the hygiene of these organs. 
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Structure and life of artieulata, especially of insects. 

Simple and more difficult interdependent plant and animal 
groups in Germany. 

Organization of ecologie, physiologic, and systematic groups 
with employment of the instructional material of Sexta, 

Extension of the knowledge of plants and animals, 

IV 

Selected representatives of the gymnospermo and lower plants ; 
causes of plant diseases, worms, moUusks, echinodermata, nemato- 
phorans and protozoans, with emphasis upon the processes of 
nutrition and reproduction. 

The simplest facts from the theory of the cell and its life. 
Human nervous system and sense organs and their hygiene. 

Comparative study of the chief groups of the plant and animal 
kingdoms for the purpose of securing an insight into the funda- 
mental characteristics of the system with incorporation of the 
paleontological facts from plant and animal geography. For- 
eign plants and animals and plant associations; for example, 
Mediterraneon Sea section; tundras. 

on 

The cell and its life phenomena. One-celled animal system. 
Colonization of one-celled animals and plants. Structure of ani- 
mal and plant bodies from cells and tissue. 

The most essential facts concerning the nutrition of plants 
and the life processes associated therewith. 

Development of the many-eelled animal from the one-celled 
animal. Care of offspring and heredity. Structure and life of 
the human body. Hygiene and prophylaxis, alcohol, nicotine, and 
other narcotics. Sexual hygiene. Importance of physical train- 
ing, play, and sport. 

The human organs are treated primarily from a physiological 
point of view. 


B. BEALGTMNASIAL SCHOOLS 

The Educational Objective of the Bealgymnasial Schools 

Within the common German educational objective of aU 
schools, realgymThOsial institutions have the special function of 
making clear to the German youth culture as founded on Roman 
civilization and Christianity in its historical contrast with 
western civilizations and in its formation likewise through 
mathematical-scientific thinking. The human and national values 
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and formative forces appearing in this development are to be 
made fruitful for their personal life and their activity in the 
world and in the homeland. 

For this purpose the young student will have to live over the 
epochs of German intellectual history in which the German mind, 
in conscious contrast with the French, English, and classical 
civilizations, welded its creative power into a unit which was 
fundamental for further development even until to-day when 
this development broke new trails. 

This educational objective gives special importance to the mod- 
ern language instruction in the realgymnasial institutions. By 
means of a thorough study of the French and English languages, 
to which the Latin gives aid and support, the youthful mind is 
clarified and made keen. The constant contrast and comparison 
of German, English, French, and Latin modes of expression will 
lead to a broader introduction to language in general as an or- 
ganic whole. Only the reading of foreign literature in the orig- 
inal permits this to be understood in its entire depth and forma- 
tive power. Familiarization with the creative thoughts of the 
west-Buropean mind, delving iuto its great literature, into the 
works of its most important writers and thinkers, will be of 
enormous importance for the historical, political, and humani- 
tarian training of the youth. In connection with the core sub- 
jects, language instruction promotes a comprehension of German 
culture as it has developed, in adjustment and in contrast, as a 
special national m'old of the western European mind. From this 
there develops for the youth a deeper appreciation of the prob- 
lems of their people within the European world. 

Since mathematics and the natural sciences in the realgym- 
nasM institutions also serve to fulfill the whole cultural objec- 
tive of these types of schools, it will become clear to the pupil 
to what extent these sciences have contributed materially to the 
development of the modern European thought by their methods 
of investigation and research, and to what extent they have be- 
come especially clear forms of expression of this thought. Deeper 
penetration into these subjects, especially if it takes into con- 
sideration the psychological points of view, will show our youth 
in what manner also German thought in its characteristic way 
has advanced and influenced these subjects; and thus in its own 
way will assist in awakening and strengthening national feeling. 
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I. Eealgymnasium 

Latin 

VI TO IV 

Common foundation with the Gymnasiiim. 

UIII 

Grammar. In connection with the text in grammar, summary 
and supplementary review of syntax and etymology, proceeding 
chiefly from the foreign language. Eeview of the earlier vocabu- 
lary and of the root verb forms. 

Oral Translation and Written Exercises. As in Qnarta, in 
both of which systematic exercises in translating the Latin ex- 
pression into the corresponding German expression. 

Beading. In connection with the French and history instruc- 
tion, selections from Caesar’s Bellum Gallicwm according to points 
of view set forth on page 510 ; or, in connection with the history 
instruction, worthwhile selections of medieval Latin, suitable for 
this section ; for example. The Legenda Aurea. This would be 
best accomplished through a source reader. 

OIII 

Grammar. Continuation of the work of U III ; always begin- 
ning, however, with the foreign language. 

Written Exercises. As in U III, always, however, in the form 
of translations from the Latin, with sufficient help from the 
teacher. 

Beading. In connection with the French, further selections 
from Caesar’s Bellv/m Gallicnmy especially from Books VI, and 
VII (see page 513) ; in connection therewith perhaps something 
also from the Bellnm Civile. Selection from Phc^rus in con- 
nection with the modem literature of the fable. 

UII 

Grammar. Occasional reviews from syntax and etymology, 
these especially in comparison with forms of expressions from 
the mother tongue and from both of the modern foreign lan- 
guages with which the pupils are acquainted. Observations with 
reference to usage and characteristics of style of the authors that 
have been read. 

Beading. Selected letters of Pliny. A selection from Eoman 
technical natural science writers — Pliny the Elder, Vitruvius, 
Seneca, — ^in an anthology. W5th a gifted class, instead of this 
either Sallust BeUum OataMna gr Bellvm Jugurfhm%m, For 
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variety, Ovid’s Fasti or other elegiac poems; also one of the 
tales of the Metamorphoses. Some of Martial’s epigrams. 

Written Class Exercises. Every four weeks a translation from 
the Latin under the direction of the teacher as to the method of 
the correct use of the lexicon. 


on 

Grammar. In connection with German and history, presenta- 
tion of the effect of the Latin language and civilization upon 
the German from the early German period down into the Middle 
Ages. Summary of words derived, and foreign words taken 
from the Latin. Rhetoric in the upper section as in TJnter- 
seknnda. 

Beading. In connection with German and history, reading of 
Tacitus’ Germania from the points of view set forth on page 510. 
One or more Latin works of the Carolingian-Ottonian renaissance 
(see above), or Otto von Freising’s Gesta Friderici. In addi- 
tion to these, worthwhile illustrations from Latin hymnology and 
minstrelsy. Some poems selected by pupil to be learned by 
heart. Constant use of translations which serve to supplement 
and round out the picture. Review of the reading in Untertertia. 

Written Class Exercises. As in TJntersekunda, if possible in 
connection witibi the reading. Grammatical and objective ex- 
planations as in the class exercises of Ohersekimda of the 
Cfymnasiium. 

I 

In connection with the instruction in religion, either Minucius’ 
Felix or selections from Augustine’s Confessions, or valuable se- 
lections of Renaissance Latin in connection with the history, of the 
later letters of the humanists and reformers, or selections from 
Copernicus’ De revointionibus orhium ccelestmm. More’s Utopia. 
The language of the Catholic Church represented by charac- 
teristic illustrations, including recent times. Occcasionally a por- 
tion of philosophical and mathematical Latin of the eighteenth 
or nineteenth century. Collection of new Latin inscriptions. 

As the high point of the Latin instruction generally: Some 
works of Roman literature of especially strong character and of 
importance for later ages: A comedy of Terence, Andria or 
Adelphce; some poems of Catullus or Horace ; Cicero’s De Repub- 
lica, VI, or Cicero’s Letters, selected from personal viewpoints 
and compared with the letters of Pliny, or some read in modern 
language instruction; Monumentum Ancyranum; selected por- 
tions from the philosophical works of Seneca or the historical 
writings of Tacitus (see above) ; selection of Roman juristic 
literature. 

It is assumed that every pupil will learn some of the poems 
pf CatuUi^s and soxhe of the most yaluable poems of Hpr^ipp, 
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Written Glass Exercises. As in Ohersekunda. 

Free ‘‘activity groups^’ are to serve to extend and enrich 
the class reading according to the points of view which are set up 
for the instruction in Prima. 

French as the First Modern Foreign Language 
IVtoUII 

Phonetics. What is said concerning the middle section of the 
Beformrealgymnasium applies here, subject to the requirements 
of the situation* 

Beading Material. Eeading book the first year: Tales, de- 
scriptions from the environment of the pupil, French life, 
poems, proverbs and other types of material; at the latest from 
the middle of the second year’s instruction forward, connected 
reading, which is supplemented by further use of a reading 
book organized from ihe point of view of the content, and a 
collection of poems. The points of view named for the middle 
section of the Beformrealgymnasium apply in the selection of the 
reading material. The survey of France to-day and of the course 
of French history there required will naturally be less complete 
in the Bealgymnasium and will have to be enlarged in the upper 
section. 

Oral Exercises and Yocabulary. As in the Beformreal- 
gymnasium. 

Grammar. Etymology and syntax with careful use of the 
pupil’s grammatical knowledge and insights which have already 
been acquired in the German and Latin instruction. The pro- 
visional conclusion of regular work in grammar can be attained 
only at the end of Untersekunda; supplementing and rounding 
out must be reserved for the upper section. 

Proposal for the distribution of the subject matter in grammar : 

In IV : Nouns ; conjunction of the most commonly used verbs 
in the organization designated in the Notes on Methods; chief 
types of pronouns. 

In U III : Conclusion of conjugation ; transitive, intransitive, 
reflexive, and impersonal verbs. 

In OIII; Use of tenses; use of conjunctions; infinitive, 
gerund, participle. 

In U II : Article and substantive, adjective ; pronouns ; posi- 
tion of words. 

Written Exercises. As in the Beformrealgymnasium. 

0 II TO 0 I 

The same points of view apply as in the Beformrealgym- 
nasium but with recognition of the essentially smaller number gf 
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hours of French in the Becdgymimsium as contrasted with the 
Eeformrealgymnasium, 27 against 44. 

French as the Second Modern Foreign Language 
UIIItoUII 

In general as in the ReformreaZgymnadum, The difference 
in the number of hours — 11 against 14 — ^will be counterbalanced 
largely by the possibility of coordinating with Latin. 

0 II to 0 1 

In general as in the Befarmre<dgymnasmm, 


EngIiISH as First Modern Foreign Language 
IV TO U II 

Phonetics. The requirements for the lower section of the 
Beformrealgymnasium apply here as the situation directs. 

Beading Material. Reading book the first year: Tales, de- 
scriptions from the pupiPs environment and from English life, 
poems, proverbs, and the like, connected reading which is sup- 
plemented by wider use of a reader organized from the point of 
view of the content, and of a collection of poems. For the 
selection of reading material the points of view which were 
named for the middle section of the Beformrealgymnasiwm 
apply. The survey of England to-day and of the course of Eng- 
lish history there demanded will naturally be less complete in 
the Bealgymnasium and will have to be supplemented in the 
upper section. 

Oral Exercises md Yocabvlary. As in the Beformrealgym- 
nasium. 

Grammar. Etymology and syntax with careful use of the 
grammatical knowledge and insights which have already been 
acquired in the German and Latin instruction. The provisional 
conclusion of regular work in grammar can be attained only at 
the end of Uniersekunda; supplementing and rounding out must 
be reserved for the upper section. 

Proposal for the distribution of the subject matter in gram- 
mar. 

In rV : Etymology including the verbs arising in the reading 
and in the speech exercises; elements of syntax in connection 
with the etymology. 

In U III : Conclusion of the etymology ; defective verbs, word 
position; passive voice; moods and progressive forms; use of 
auxiliary verbs. 
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In 0 III: Use of tenses; nse of the subjunctive; infinitive; 
gerund and infinitive. 

In U II: Article and substantive; adjective; relative clauses; 
prepositions. 

Written Exercises. As in the Reformrealgymnasium. 

0 II TO 0 1 

The same points of view hold here as in the Beformrealgym- 
nasmm, with adaptation, however, to the essentially smaller total 
number of hours, 24 against 41. 


English as the Second Modikn Pobeign Language 

uniToun 

In general as in the Beformreaigymnasium, with a certain re- 
duction of demands, however, in view of the smaller number of 
hours, 11 against 14. 


0 II TO 0 1 

In general as in the Reformrealgymnasium, with regard, how- 
ever, for the smaller total number of hours, 20 against 23. 


Mathematics 
VI TO IV 

As in the Gymnasium. 


uni 

Algebra. As in the Gymnasium. In addition there are the 
following topics : The linear function, the function y — m- x , — 
proportionality factor. Continuation of exercises in arittoetie, 
— which were begun in earlier classes, and have to do with eco- 
nomic conditions. 

Geometry. Completion of the study of the triangle. Continua- 
tion of the construction of triangles. Theory of the quadri- 
lateral, especially the parallelogram and trapezoid. Introduc- 
tion to theory of the circle, chords and angles on the circles. 
Extension of geometrical motives to space. 

Geometrical Rrawmg a/nd Measurement. As in the Oym- 
nasium. In addition to this the oblique cone. Easy inclin ed 
bodies and road plans. Exercises in exact and accurate execu- 
tion of constructions. 
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OIII 

Algebra. Equations of the first degree with one or more un- 
knowns, Easy applications, especially to problems of practical 
life. Introduction to graphical representation on the basis of 
empirical functions. Representations of linear functions — ^the 
linear function as a straight line — ^and their employment in solu- 
tion of equations of the first degree. Introduction to the use of 
millimeter paper. Powers with positive integral exponents; 
representation of the function y = x^ for positive integral values 
for n. Extraction of square roots. 

Geometry, Further study of the circle. Calculation and com- 
parison of areas. 

Geometrical Draming and Measurement, The perpendicular 
coordinates in space. The regular solids in axonometrie repre- 
sentation. Plotting of curves in connection with algebra. Graph- 
ical representation of area by means of millimeter paper. Prac- 
tical measurement of distances, angles, and areas. 

UII 

Algebra. Powers with negative integral exponents. The func- 
tion y = x”' for negative integral values for n. The calculation 
of radical expressions. Exponential and logarithmic functions; 
inversion of a function. Reflection of the exponential function. 
Four-place logarithmic table and slide rule. Logarithmic cal- 
culation. Quadratic equations with one unknown. 

Geometry. Proportion of lines ; theory of similarity ; applica- 
tion to the circle. Harmonic points and rays. Circumference 
and area of the circle. Calculation of the simplest solids. Some 
facts from the history of geometric problems. 

Geometric Drawing arid Measurement. Perpendicular pro- 
jection of the circle, representation of solids in connection with 
stereometry. Plotting of curves in connection with algebra. 
Approximate constructions — circle. More exact measurements 
— ^Nonius. Surveying exercises in connection with the theory of 
similarity. 

on 

Algebra. Integral and rational functions. Simple equations 
and simultaneous equations which can be solved by means of 
equations of the second degree. Conic sections. Arithmetic 
progressions of the first order and geometric progressions. The 
infinite geometric progressions- Compound interest and annui- 
ties with applications to economic life. Binomial theorem for 
positive integral exponents. 

Geometry. The trigonometric functions. Simple calculations 
of triangles. Qoniometry. Principle of the periodic function. 
Straight lines and planes in space. Continuation of calculation 
of solids. 
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Oeometriedl Drawing and Mensuration. In connection with 
trigonometry: Constructions of problems whose dafa do not 
lie in a plane. For stereometry: Systematic development of 
fundamental problems dealing with the point, straight line, and 
plane. Continuation of the constructions of solids, especially 
of the sphere. Plotting of curves in connection with algebra. 
Simple exercises in surveying and leveling. 

I 

Algebra. Organization of the number system from the posi- 
tive integral number to the complex number. Review treatment 
of the integral, partial, algebraic and indeterminant functions 
which have been studied in the course. Introduction to infini- 
tesimal calculation — definition of differential quotients, their 
geometric and phpical importance, and their application to the 
tr^tment of rational and some indeterminant functions — ^the 
trigonometric, eyclometric, logarithmic and exponential func- 
tions; study of related curves. Approximate calculation of in- 
determinant functions by means of development of series. Sim- 
plest cases of integration with application to the solution of 
curves, areas, and volumes. Concrete treatment of the law of 
averages. The theory of equations, especially approximate solu- 
tions and percentage of error. Simple diagrams by means of 
functions of complex variables. 

Geometry. Fundamental principles of spherical trigonometry 
— ^principle of the sine and cosecant. Application to mathe- 
matical geography and astronomy. Geometry of coordinates. 
Review treatment of conic sections. 

QeometricdL Drawing and Measurement. Constructions for 
spherical trigonometry; map drawing. Conic sections as plane 
sections on the cylinder and cone. Introduction to projection 
on two planes in some examples. Constructions with the aid of 
altitude lines of the first and second type in place of trace lines. 
Introduction to perspective, central projection. Perspective 
of the circle. Simple astronomical observations with exercises 
in measurement and calculation. 

Review from historical and philosophical points of view. 

Natural Sciences 
Survey op Coueses 
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Physios 
U III TO U II 

As in tlie lower section of physics in the Gymnasium, with 
the extension of the particular and specially suitable fields and 
with the inclusion of practical exercises. 

0 II TO 0 1 

As in the upper section of physics in the G^wnoaiMm, with 
the extension of the particular fields and the inclusion of pupil 
exercises. 


CHEinSTBY 

UII 


As in the Gymnasium. 


UI 

Oxygen, hydrogen, sulphur, nitrogen, halogen, phosphorus, 
arsenic, silica, light metals, heavy metals, carbon compounds. 
Related discussion of the following ideas : Analysis, synthesis, 
substitution, atomic weight, combining weight, valence. Founda- 
tion of the atomic theory and of Avogadro’s Law. Emphasis 
upon the qualities of families of elements. Fundamentals of 
the natural system of elements. The importance of the elements 
and their compounds from the purely chemical, biological, tech- 
nological, economic, mineralogical, and geological standpoints. 
Thorou^ treatment of chemical terminology. 

01 

More complicated chemical changes in natural and artificial 
salts and their acids. Summary of whole group of chemical 
changes by introduction to the nature of solutions and to the 
ionic theory. Structure and characteristics of organic com- 
pounds which are simple in their composition and which are 
important in technology, econoimc life, public food and health. 
Summarizing review of the whole field of chemistry. 


BlOIiOOT 

VI TO rv 


As in the Gymnasium. 
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UII 

As in the Olersekunda of the Gymnasium. 

Oil 

Intensive treatment of plant and animal ecology; that is, of 
their relations to the surrounding inorganic environment and to 
each other. Derivation of the conditions of the emergence of 
plants and animals into the life regions of the earth. Plants 
and animals as factors in civilization, in connection with geog- 
raphy. See Notes on Methods under Concentration. 

The influence of man upon the dispersion of the other life 
systems of the earth. 

II. Eeformrealgymnasittm 
Latin 

UII 

In connection with the reader, — whose content is organized 
around the subject matter in histo3^ in Oiersekunda and which 
contains, as early as possible, original Latin, prose and poetry 
text, also of the late Latin, — ^the so-called regular etymology. 
Particular irregularities are derived from the reading. Obser- 
vation of the most important syntactical phenomena and acquisi- 
tion of a vocabulary, which is organized carefully upon the 
basis of the later reading with systematic use of linguistic knowl- 
edge already acquired. The instruction can also from the very 
beginning be connected with Caesar’s Bellum GaUicum. 

The whole language instruction from the beginning is organized 
for the main and ultimate purpose of translating from the Latin. 
Only the fundamental elements of the Latin language, especially 
the etymology, — ^apart from the more important exercises in 
recognition of forms — ^must be practiced by means of translation 
of German sentences into the f orei^ language. 

The translation from the foreign language takes place with 
as literal a translation as is possible, followed by a free reproduc- 
tion of the thought. In passages which offer rich instructional 
opportunity, analysis of sentences. 

Written Class Exercises. About every four weeks a transla- 
tion from the Latin, at first with considerable help from the 
teacher, then, after introduction to the use of the Latin lexicon, 
gradually with greater independence on the part of the pupils. 

on 

Grammar, Review and fixation of the subject nlatter of 
Untersehunda. Drill upon the most essential portions of the 
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so-called irregular etymology, especially of the verb. Extension 
of the knowledge of syntax, primarily that of the sentence struc- 
ture. The dependent clause; principle of inner dependence. 
Regular development of the vocabulary. 

Beading. In the course of the year, beginning of the connected 
reading: Csesar’s Bellum Gallicum, especially those portions 
dealing with the Teutons; in addition Tacitus’ Germania in 
translation. Some of the sources for the history of Charlemagne 
— ^Einhard and Notker. Some examples of the Latin hymnology 
and wandering students’ songs. 

Written Class Exercises. As in TJntersehunda; in these exer- 
cises regular written explanations of some Latin sentence con- 
structions and individual forms. 


I 

Grammar. Review of elementary grammar according to need. 
Summarizing treatment of the cases in syntax observed in the 
reading and some of the simpler problems of style. Fixing and 
developing the vocabulary. Summarizing treatment of the per- 
sistence of classical language in the mother tongue. 

Beading. In connection with the history instruction, some 
worthwhile selections from the Latin Renaissance literature, 
possibly letters of the humanists and reformers. The language 
of the Catholic Church illustrated by characteristic examples, 
also of the modem period. Summary of new Latin inscriptions 
from Roman literature. The following may be selected: Phse- 
drus, in connection with the literature of the fable; some songs 
of Catullus and Elegies of Ovid; selections from Cicero’s Letters; 
Pliny’s Letters; perhaps also Tacitus’ in connection with 

English. Selections from the technical-natural science writers in 
an anthology — something from Pliny the Elder, Vitruvius, 
Seneca. 

Written Class Exercises. As in Obersekunda. 

French as the First Modern Foreign Language 
VI AND V 

Phonetics. Training in listening and practice with the sounds 
in connection with words and shorter sentences ; oral exercises. 
Reading exercises from phonetic script and from orthographic 
copy; in the reading and oral exercises observation of the sen- 
tence tone and inflection; speaking in concert; singing of songs, 
memorization of poems and short prose selections, phonetic ex- 
ercises with use of the phonetic charts. 

Beading MceterM. lUustrations from the environment of the 
school, home, community, industry, and the like; fairy tales, 
stories, description of nature; poems, songs, and proverbs. 
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Oral Exercises, In connection with, the processes and inci- 
dents of daily life, the reading material, simple pictorial illnstra- 
tions and other objective materials. 

Vocabulary, Summary of the words which have appeared 
in the reading and oral exercises, grouped according to form 
and meaning ; word relationships and simplest derivatives. 

Grammar, Drill in the forms with simultaneous practice in 
the syntactical applications, — ^for example, personal pronouns in 
connection with verbs. 

Proposal for the distribution of the subject matter in gram- 
mar : 

In VI: The noun; the most common verbs in the present and 
imperfect ; numerals ; chief types of pronouns. 

In V : Formation of the adverb; comparison of the adjective 
and adverb ; the verbs according to type, in the historical perfect 
and in the future ; transposed verb forms ; subjunctive in special 
cases ; other types of pronouns. 

Written Exercises. Exercises in spelling from dictation and 
from memory; rearranging sentences; filling in missing parts 
of sentences; sentence development; simple reproduction of 
stories and easy descriptions; answering of questions; translation 
of easy German sentences for the purpose of fixing and drilling 
in grammatical knowledge. Frequent exercises in the class. The 
class exercises in this section consist of rather long practice exer- 
cises whose number is fixed by the teachers’ activity group. 
From time to time there is also written work to be done at 
home. 

IV TO UII 

Beading Material, At the beginning a reading book which 
is organized from the point of view of content; at the latest 
beginning with U III connected reading which is supplemented 
by a reader and a collection of poems. The connected reading 
covers tales which have content and formal value, for 
example, from Maupassant, Daudet, Bazin, Theuriet, M6rim^, 
Margueritte, Anatole France, Moselly, Jammes; biographical 
sketches of leading personalities. Individual sketches in lively 
form from French life or French history or from French heroic 
myths; for example, an abridgment of the works of Gaston 
Paris, in TJntersehunda, a lighter drama, possibly Molidre’s 
Bourgeois Oentilhomme, Sandeau’s Mademoiselle de la Seig- 
Here, Dry, didactic accounts of historical, geographical, eco- 
nomic, and technical type as weU as artistically valueless light 
reading are excluded. In the selection of the connected reading 
and also of the sections of the reader, attention is to be given if 
possible to the whole educational objective of the class and to 
file topics of instruction of the other courses. At the end of the 
middle section the pupfis must have a gradually acquired pic- 
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ture of the course of French history in its chief epochs and 
events. 

Speech Exercises. In connection with the reading material, 
with the occurrences of daily life, with the topics of the other 
subjects of instruction and the like as much conversation among 
the pupils of the class as possible ; recitations before the class. 

Vocabidary. Development of the vocabulary in connection 
with reading and independently thereof in connection with ord 
exercises of all types. Constant reorganization and systematic 
development of the range of meanings of words; synonyms pd 
phraseology ; continually deeper penetration into word relation- 
ships and principles of word formation. 

Grammar. Conclusion of etymology; syntax to be concluded 
mainly in Ohertertia and to be supplemented in Jlntersekunda 
through special eases. 

Proposals for the distribution of the subject matter in gram- 
mar : 

In IV: Conclusion of conjugation; summary of the forms 
within the single verb; transitive, intransitive, and reflexive 
verbs ; impersonal verbs. 

In UIII: Use of tenses; use of subjunctive; infinitive; ger- 
und ; participle. 

In 0 III: Article and substantive; adjective; pronouns; posi- 
tion of words. 

In U II : Summary. Supplementation and intensification of 
the individual topics, especially the theory of prepositions. 

Written Exercises. Dictation as exercises in understanding 
and reproducing a shorter or longer connected passage in the 
foreign language; free reproduction; statements and rports of 
all sorts in connection with the reading, with observations and 
experiences or with instruction in other subjects; descriptions 
of pictures and natural scenes; letters; free translation of Ger- 
man texts, at the beginning on the basis of oral preparation in 
the class, but later independently; grammatical exercises, for 
example, rearranging sentences, combination of sentences, and 
the like. Numerous written exercises ; up to and including 01 er- 
tertia, plaas exercises consist of rather long practice exercises 
whose number is determined by the activity group of teachers; 
in UnterseJcuvda a written class exercise about every four weeks. 

0 II TO 0 I 

Grammar and Etymology. More thorough comprehension of 
the laws of grammar by means of a historical review of the 
Latin and a contrast with the German and English ; fixation of 
the fundamental characteristics of the French language with 
reference to clearness, accuracy, and logic upon the one hand, and 
to euphony and rhetorical effect upon the other; evaluation of 
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striking individual characteristics of syntax, as for example the 
preference for transitive verbs and avoidance of the passive 
voice; observations of sentence rhythm and sentence inflection 
in connection with the syntax — ^word position; style in close 
connection with syntax. In etymology: synonyms, etymology, 
change of meaning; the Germanic and academic Latin in the 
vocabulary. History of language in connection with cultural 
history. 

Beading and Study of Culture, In Ohersehunda, in flexible 
transfer over into Unterprima, as close connection as possible 
with history and German ; Perhaps even in this class a classical 
tragedy by Racine or Corneille; correlation with ancient his- 
tory and German, persistence of the classical in the history of 
modern drama. Accounts from French medieval history ; 
French knighthood and French Gothic; view of old French 
poetry possibly in connection with Gaston Paris or B6dier; il- 
lustrations from Victor Hugo, Notre Dame de Paris or La Le- 
gends des Silcles, 

In Primal 1. Classicists of the seventeenth century. Cor- 
neille: his relation to the Renaissance, his connection with the 
political movements of his time (Richelieu, Fronde), the Stoic 
element of his ethics — reference to Schiller; his importance 
for the development of French ethics, especially of patriotism; 
his antithetic, sententious style as expression of the French type 
of mind; the Esprit frangads of de la Rochefoucauld down to 
modern times. Racine: his relation to Port-Royal; his relation 
to the classical period in comparison to that of the German clas- 
sicists — in connection with German; his language as expression 
of French feeling of beauty. Racine and Corneille: two types 
of artistic writing in relation to statement of problem, language, 
composition ; development of this theme by means of similar con- 
trasts, such as Goethe-Schiller, Raphael-Michelangelo, in con- 
nection with German and art — ^Moliere : the theater as rhythmic 
play, changing relation and position of persons to one another ; 
the figures of his comedies as characters of the period ; illumina- 
tions by La Bruy^re and La Fontaine, possibly also Taine, La 
Fontaine et ses Fables^ types of comedy; nature and types of the 
comic element in connection with German and English — ^the form 
of the classical drama ; its importance for the German drama, in 
connection with German ; Lessing. Rounding out of the cultural 
picture of Ehrench classicism by means of examples from litera- 
ture in memoirs and letters; essays of Sainte-Beuve, Anatole 
Prance and Brunetiere. In connection with music and art, 
the royal-aristocratic culture of Paris and Versailles, possibly 
in contrast to popular culture in the German city in earUer 
centuries. Poetry and linguistic culture of the classical 
period; Boileau and the academy; linguistic culture and cul- 
tivation of language in service of the national state; related 
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phenomena both in England and in Germany; contrary move- 
ments in Prance. 

2. The great pulpit orators of the seventeenth century. 
French and German pulpit orators, in connection with religion 
and German; the oration as art, in connection with Latin, Ger- 
man and English; survey of the history of theological thought 
and religious life in Germany; Gallicanism ; survey of related 
developments in other countries, in connection with religion and 
history. 

3. Philosophical thinkers of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries. Descartes; his relation to his time; ra- 
tionalism and classicism; the interlacing of the mathematics- 
natural science problem with the problem of the theory of 
knowledge and metaphysics; survey of history of mathematical- 
physical thought in France by means of illustrations from 
d’Alembert, Laplace, H. Poincare and others, in connection with 
the mathematics-natural science instruction, English, German, 
and the activity group in philosophical reading; Descartes as 
representative of a fundamental mode of thought especially 
prominent in France ; need of supplementation of this intellec- 
tual position, in connection with English, German, activity 
group in philosophical reading — Malebranehe; his relation to 
mysticism; his importance for the philosophical movement of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; the metaphysical 
characteristic of French thought. — Pascal; his relation to the 
history of mathematics; his connection with Port-Royal; his 
position in the history of Catholic thought; his method in apolo- 
getics, in connection with religion; the fundamental character- 
istics in the French nature down to the modernists. — ^Rousseau ; 
his relation to the mysticism and Calvinism ; the conflict of the 
Germanic and Roman nature in him; survey of the irrational- 
istic movement in modern European intellectual history, in 
connection with German and English; the problem of culture 
and civilization; survey of the different modem attempts at 
solution, in connection with history and German ; natural 
right and positive right, in connection with history. — 
Voltaire; survey of the tendencies of the Enlighten- 
ment, in connection with history and German; the French 
intellectual dearness in contrast perhaps to that of 
Lessing, Schiller, Guethe, in connection with German; the skep- 
tical-ironical strain in the French intellectual pattern from 
Montaigne to Anatole France ; Gallic wit and German humor. — 
Proudhon and Saint-Simon; survey of the history of the social 
movement, in connection with histoiy and Ei^lish ; the Utopian 
and historical socialism ; Christian socialism, especially in 
Prance, Sillon. — ^Maine de Biran ; idealistic philosophy in 
Prance, in connection with German and the activity instruction 
in philosophical reading. — ^Taine; the importance of external 
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factors for intellectual activity; historical outlooks; value and 
lindts of the natural science method in the mental sciences; 
Taine and naturalism. — ^Bergson ; his connection with German 
thought; his importance for modern France; vitalism; philoso- 
phy and life ; survey of various solutions of this problem. 

4. Historians and statesmen. Primarily such historical pre- 
sentations as give insight into the development of civiliza- 
tion, as Duruy, Michelet, Rambaud, the Goncourt, Lavisse, Sorel, 
and such as opened up the view upon the whole "Western de- 
velopment, — ^such as Guizot, Taine, Seignobos. In connection 
with history, especially in the study of the Revolutionary period : 
the Revolution as a movement of ideas in connection with Mon- 
tesquieu, Helvetius, Voltaire, Rousseau, and others; counter 
movements, also in France, De Maistre, Bonald, Constant; the 
foundations of the idea of the state with rationalistic, ro- 
mantic, and religious thinkers, in connection with history and 
German; relation of political ideas of the Revolution wi& the 
classical period ; the course of the Revolution in connection with 
a historian of more profound type, as De Tocquevdle, Taine, Au- 
lard; speeches of Mirabeau; psychological and ethical illumina- 
tion of the events of the Revolution by means of such novels as 
France’s Les Dieux ont Soif — ^while from the English, Dickens’ 
Tale of Two Cities should come in for consideration; the figure 
of Napoleon possible in connection with Taine, Chateaubriand, 
or Stendhal; Revolution and Empire as historical memories of 
Prance; the Napoleonic cult down to Rostand’s L^Aiglon; period 
of the Revolution and the Middle Ages as the two chief sources 
of French national feeling ; survey of the political and spiritual 
struggles between these two tendencies in modem Prance. 

5. Narrative writers and dramatists of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries to be read uninterruptedly in the cla^, or 
as private reading. Rich illumination of French characteristics, 
of cultural and spiritual association from a historical viewpoint, 
for example, Stendhal and Merim^e: the Renaissance ideal in 
artists and thinkers of the nineteenth century, in connection 
with history and German; Balzac and Flaubert: the French 
middle classes in the nineteenth century; Anatole Prance: his 
intellectual position. Irony and goodness as the French con- 
trast to German humor; Anatole Prance as the intellectual 
heir of Voltaire and the eighteenth century; the humanitarian 
idea in French thought; Anatole Prance and Plaubert: obser- 
vations of the style of artistic prose, in connection with German 
and English; Rromain EoUand: German and French art con- 
trasted and supplemented, in connection also with music in- 
struction. 

6. Victor Hugo. Examples of his dramatic, epic, md lyric 
creations and his critical prose ; his relation to Romanticism, his 
importauQ^ as representative of Preneh character; power of 
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the traditional idea. Magic of the wordj Hugo’s phantasy in 
comparison with that of the German poets, possibly Heinrich 
Heine. 

7. L3T:ie poets of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; 
in connection with reading of tales, dramas, philosophical and 
critical prose as well as observation of works of the pictorial 
arts. Survey of the development of French art and French 
thought from the period of Romanticism on; relation of the 
political, social, and intellectual development in the nineteenth 
century, in connection with history, German, and English ; sur- 
vey of the various tendencies in French intellectual life which 
contend with one another even until the present time ; rational- 
ism and irrationalism, skepticism and dogmatism, folk origins 
and cultural forms, survey of Western conditions in general. 
Paris and the provinces in the intellectual picture of France; 
importance of the Flemish and German elements in French cul- 
tural life, Verlaine, VerhaBren, Maeterlinck. 

8. Theoretical writers of the present and past. Primarily 
such portrayals and essays as present in intellectually rigid 
form the technical, sociological, scientific, artistic problems of 
the present and give higher points of view for the training of 
judgment, as, for example, Maeterlinck, Vie des Abeilles; Fabre, 
Souvemrs Enfomoiogiques. 

The suggestions are only to furnish hints as to how certain 
relationships which have to do with the development of culture 
and civilization can be surveyed from various high points ; nat- 
urally the majority of these relationships can be viewed from 
other points of view, since their circles cut one another in many 
places. For every school generation a selection from the pos- 
sibilities mentioned above shall be made, in which the determin- 
ing factor shall be primarily the whole educational objective of 
the instruction — see Notes on Methods. It will be the especial 
function of the ‘‘free activity groups” to advance further and 
to bore deeper in one direction or the other. 

Written WorTc. Dictation as exercises in understanding and 
reproducing longer passages in the foreign language; French 
compositions in coimection with selections from French writers 
read or presented by the teacher; free reproduction upon the 
basis of German or French text which has been read or recited ; 
retranslation following a good German translation; free trans- 
lation of easy original German text into French; translations 
from the French into German; French compositions of all 
sorts in connection with the reading and instruction, upon the 
basis of experiences and events. Bight to ten class exercises 
during a year. Translations and reproductions from the French 
in connection with the reading and instruction are considered 
also as exercises in German style and composition. 
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French as the Second Modern Foreign Language 

UIII TO UII 

Phonetics. What was said for French as the first modern 
lan^age in the Beiormrealgymnasium applies here as the situa- 
tion demands. 

Beading Material, Oral Exercises, Vocahulary. In general 
as in the Bealgymmsium, when French is the first modern lan- 
guage. 

Grammar. Etymology and syntax with careful emploj^ent 
of the grammatical knowledge and insights which the pupil has 
already acquired in the German and English instruction. 

Proposal for distribution of the grammar subject matter: 

In UIII: Nouns; conjugation of the most common verbs in 
arrangement indicated in the Notes on Methods; chief types 
of pronouns. 

In 0 III : Conclusion of etymology ; transitive, intransitive 
and reflective verbs, impersonal verbs ; use of tenses ; use of the 
subjunctive. 

In UII: Infinitive ; gerundive; participle; article and sub- 
stantive; adjectives; pronouns; word position; supplementing 
and rounding out of the grammatical system are reserved for 
the upper section. 

Written Exercises. As when French in the Beformrealgym- 
nasium is the first foreign language. 

on TO 01 

The same points of view apply here as when French in the 
Beformrealgymnasium is the &st foreign language; however, 
the essentially smaller total number of hours must be considered, 

- — ^26 against 44. 


English as the First Modern Foreign Language 
VI A2!U> V 

Phonetics. Training to listen and drill upon the sounds in 
connection with words and rather short sentences — oral exer- 
cises. Reading exercises from phonetic script and orthographic 
copy; in reading and oral exercises observation of the sentence 
tone and inflection; speaking in concert; singing of songs; 
memorizing poems and short prose selections; phonetic exercises 
with the help of a phonetic chart. 

Beading Material. Descriptions from the environment of the 
child; school, home, community, family, industrial life and 
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tke like; fairy tales, stories, and descriptions from nature; 
poems, songs, and proverbs. 

OraZ Exercises. In connection with the processes and inci- 
dents of daily life, the reading material, simple pictorial illustra- 
tions and other objective material. 

Yocabvlary. Summary of words, which appear in the reading 
or oral exercises, grouped as to form and meaning; word rela- 
tionships and simplest derivatives. 

Grammar. Drill upon the forms with simultaneous practice 
in the syntactical application, — ^for example, transposed forms 
of the verb, position of the personal pronouns. 

Proposal for distribution of the grammar subject matter as 
follows : 

In VI : Nouns ; the portions of conjugation which are neces- 
sary for practical use; numerals; chief classes of pronouns; 
comparison of the adjective. 

In V : Conclusion of conjugation; transitive, intransitive, re- 
flexive verbs ; other types of pronouns ; adverb. 

Written Exercises. Exercises in spelling from dictation and 
from memory ; remodelling of sentences ; fiUing in missing parts 
of sentences; sentence development; simple reproductions of 
stories and easy descriptions; answering of questions; transla- 
tion of easy German sentences for drill and fixation of gram- 
matical knowledge. Frequent practice exercises in the class. 
The class exercises in this section consist of rather long practice 
exercises, the number of which is to be determined by the 
teachers' activity group." Prom time to time also written 
assignments to be prepared at home. 

IYto UII 

Beading Material. At first a reader which is organized from 
the point of view of subject matter; later beginning with U III 
connected reading which is supplemented by the reader and 
collections of poetry. The connected reading includes tales, 
worthwhile as to content and form; for example, Marry at, 
Hughes, Dickens, Wilde, Jerome, Stevenson, Kipling, Irving, 
Poe, Twain, Hawthorne; it includes also descriptions from Eng- 
lish life and history which are written in lively style; for ex- 
ample, Collar, An Industrial and Social History of England, 
biographies, travel, and lighter drama. Dry, didactic essays of 
historical, geographical, economic, or technical nature, as well 
as light re€tding of no artistic value, are not permitted. In the 
selection of the connected reading, and also of the portions of 
the reader, attention is to be paid, if possible, to the whole edu- 
cational objective of the class and to the topics in the other 
subjects. By the end of the middle section the pupils must 
possess a gradually developed idea of the organization of the 
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British. Empire and of the course of English history with refer- 
ince to its chief epochs and events. 

Oral Exercises. In connection with the reading material, 
he events of daily life, the topics in the other subjects of in- 
itruction; as much conversation as possible among the pupils; 
ipeeches before the class. 

Vocdbidary. Extension of the vocabulary in connection with 
he reading and independently thereof in connection with oral 
exercises of all sorts; constant development and systematic ex- 
ension of the range of meanings of words; synon 3 rms and 
phraseology; continually more thorough study of word rela- 
ionship and principles of word formation. 

Grammar. Syntax, the main portions to be concluded in 
nerteriia and supplemented by details in UnterseJcunda. 

Proposal for the distribution of grammar subject matter as 
bllows : 

In IV: Word position; passive voice; defective verbs; ele- 
nentary facts about the infinitive, gerund, and participle. 

In U III : Use of auxiliary verbs ; infinitives, gerund, par- 
iciple, relative clauses; elementary facts with reference to the 
irticle and numeral. 

In 0 III : Use of tenses ; progressive forms and moods ; ar- 
ieles, numerals, ease; adjective; pronouns, adverbs. 

In U II : Summary, supplementation, and further study of 
he individual topics, especially the use of prepositions. 

Written Exercises. Dictations as exercises in understanding 
ind reproducing a longer or shorter connected passage in the 
loreign language; free reproduction of what has been read or 
leard; compositions and reports of ah. sorts in connection with 
he reading, with observations and experiences or with instruc- 
ion in other subjects; descriptions of pictures and landscapes; 
etters; free translation of German texts, at first only on the 
jasis of oral preparation in the class, — Plater independently; 
grammar exercises, for example, recasting of sentences, combin- 
ng sentences and the like. Numerous written exercises; the 
dass exercises consist, up to and including Oherteriia, of rather 
ong practice exercises, whose number is determined by the 
eacher’s activity group; in JJntersehunda a written class exer- 
jise about every four weeks. 

0 II TO 0 1 

Grammar and Etymology. Historical foundation of the pho- 
aetie and etymologicaUcharacter of English, especially by means 
>f comparison with the German and French ; summary and sys- 
tematic extension of the notion which appeared in the lower 
md middle sections ; history of syntax, primarily in connection 
psrith reading in Shakespeare ; observation of the vital nature and 
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characteristic phenomeiia of the language, its analytical char- 
acter, its tendency toward abstract expression; observation of 
sentence rhythm and sentence inflection in connection with the 
syntax — ^word position ; rhetoric in close connection with syntax. 
Word formation and change of meaning in close connection 
with the German language ; the Teutonic element in the gram- 
mar ; history of the language in connection with history of cul- 
ture; the assimilative power of the English language; insight 
into accentuation from its historical background. 

Reading and Cidiural Studies, In Oiersekunda, in prepara- 
tion to pass easily into TJnterprima, very close connection with 
history and German. Works on the foundations of the English 
Constitution, legal and social organization, selections from older 
English history ; English ballads of ancient and modern times ; 
narratives which bring out concretely the Germanic element in 
the English people, or which are particularly akin to German 
point of view, as those of Scott and Dickens. 

In Primal 1. Shakespeare. At least a complete drama, also 
excerpts from other works in a Shakespeare reader ; Shakespeare ; 
position in the history of English culture, possibly in connection 
with Creighton ; his relation to English nationality — fairy tales, 
myths, ballads, songs. The following topics in connection with 
German, based upon extended reading of translations: Shake- 
speare’s personality; his art and mode of thinking; his con- 
ception of the work and humanity; the mystic element of his 
poetry with reference to Nordic poetry in general; in further 
connection wth history and art, Shakespeare’s art in light of 
the Renaissance and of the Baroque ; by contrast of his art with 
classical, French and German dramatic poetry, — possibilities of 
artistic form; in connection with Carlyle or Emerson, — Shake- 
speare as one of the spiritual leaders and pioneers — in connec- 
tion with German and religion. 

2. Milton. Examples of his prose and poetry ; Milton as typi- 
cal representative of English ethics; survey of the development 
of the ecclesiastical-religious life down to Newman and the 
Oxford movement, — ^in connection with religion; survey of the 
history of English national feeling; criticism of English na- 
tionalism by English writers, for example, Meredith or Shaw; 
Puritanism in its after-effect upon English and American na- 
tional character. Milton as a Christian poet and as a poet 
of the Renaissance, — ^in connection with German. 

3. Lyric and epic poets of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Burns and the English folk-song in connection wdth mu- 
sic; the artist’s love of the lowly in Burns in connection with 
German and Dutch art. In Moore, Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Scott and others and in connection with 
German, French, muaie, and art : the romantic movement in its 
manifold forms; from this as a beginning a survey of the Vic- 
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torian poetry and its many relationsliips witli English and 
American literature of the recent past and present. 

4. Narrative "writers and dramatists of the modern period, 
to be read in class without discussion, or as private reading. 
Rich^ illumination of "English characteristics, phases of cultural 
and intellectual development, for example, in Dickens, survey of 
English, American, and German hmnorists and satirists; life 
and ideals of the English middle and lower classes — cockney, 
the social problem, especially in England ; artistic simplification 
of reality by means of idealization and caricature, — Chesterton, 
Shaw, and Wilde : the importance of the Celtic element in Eng- 
lish and American intellectual life. 

5. Historians and statesmen. Primarily such historical ac- 
counts as open up the greater vistas in the history of cul- 
ture and develop the feeling for history and politics. In con- 
nection with the history instruction possibly the following topics; 
Struggle between feudalism and monarchy — Shakespeare read- 
ing ; the rise of the middle class in the seventeenth century ; de- 
velopment of English democracy upon an aristocratic basis; 
advantages and disadvantages of English and American democ- 
racy; liberal and conservative thought in England in respect 
to polities, economics, religion, and ethics, by contrasting lead- 
ing personalities, as Disraeli and Gladstone, Joseph Chamber- 
lain and Lloyd George; illustration from their writings, par- 
liamentary speeches and editorials ; survey of the conditions in 
the rest of Europe, especially in Germany, — ^history of the 
British Empire, or the personal and material forces incor- 
porated in Seeley or Dilke; the spiritual aspect of British im- 
perialism, as found in Proude, Kipling, Wells; the British 
Empire as a fact of world history ; comparison with the Roman 
Empire ; internal and external difficulties of the empire to-day, 
possibly as found in editorials. Essential facts from American 
history, as found in Lecky, The Americcm War of Ivdependence, 
or Spark’s, The Life of George Washir^gton; modem America 
in connection with geography; Americanism as an idea, as illus- 
trated in Ford or Carnegie; opposition to this idea in America, 
Emerson and otbers; criticism of America as found in English 
writers, for example, Dickens or Shaw. 

6. Philosophers and thinkers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. Shaftesbray ; his ideal of personality in light of the 
German classicists, in connection with German; the ideal of 
the German gentleman; survey of the English educational sys- 
tem; limits, dangers and types of degeneracy of the ''gentleman 
ideal,” as viewed in Locke, Hume, Thackeray, Wilde, Shaw. 
Survey of the history of the theory of knowledge, in connection 
with German and French, and the activity group in philosophical 
reading; relation to the Enlightenment, in connection with 
history and French; relation to a fundamental tendency in 
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thought appearing especially in England ; additional tendencies, 
also in England ; Berkeley and spiritualism, in connection with 
German, religion, French, and the activity group in philo- 
sophical reading. Adam Smith, survey of the history and the 
forces of modern economic life, in connection with history and 
geography; different systems of political economy, in connec- 
tion with history and German; the Manchester school in the 
past and present; relation to social and ethical problems; the 
social and ethical reaction in the nineteenth century in connec- 
tion with Carlyle, Ruskin, sociological novels and poetry ; sur- 
vey of the history and importance of the English labor move- 
ment, in connection with editorials or modern dramas, for 
example, Galsworthy’s, — John Stuart Mill, in his essay On 
Liberty— ilcLQ idea of freedom, in connection with religion, Ger- 
man, and the activity group in philosophy. Herbert Spencer; 
metaphysical, epical, sociological problems from the point of 
view of natural sciences; value and limitations of this method 
of study, in connection with the natural sciences and the ac- 
tivity group in philosophy, William James, survey of pragma- 
tism, especially as a tendency in American and English thought; 
philosophy and life ; survey of the various solutions of this prob- 

lem. ^ ^ . 

7, Theoretical writers of the present and recent times. Fri- 
marily suet works and essays as present a ttoronghly in- 
tellectual treatment of tectnical, economic, scientific, and ar- 
tistic problems of the present day and fumist for training of 
judgment higher points of view, for example, chapters from 
Darwin or varions writings of Wells, 

These guiding principles furnish hints only as to how certain 
cultural and intellectual problems can be surveyed from various 
points of view. Naturally, most of these problems permit of treat- 
ment from other standpoints, since the fields intersect one another 
at many points for each school generation. A choice is to be made 
from the possibilities cited above in wMcb primarily the whole 
educational purpose of the curriculum is the determining factor. 
It will be the especial function of the free activity groups to ad- 
vance further and to penetrate more deeply in one direction or 

another. . . , . 

'Written Exercises. Dictations as exercise in understanding 
and reproduction of rather long, connected passages; written 
reports in English in connection with selections from English 
which are read or delivered by the teacher; free reprodnotion of 
German or ‘BlngTiah text and material which has been delivered 
or read to the pupilS ; retranslation from a good Glerman trans- 
lation; free translation of simple original German text into 
English; translation from Ei^lish into Germ^; sketches in 
English of all sorte in connection with the reading and instruc- 
tion, upon the basis of experiences and events. Bight to ten 
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class exercises during the year. Translations from the English 
and sketches in connection with the reading and instruction are 
counted also as exercises in composition and rhetoric. 


English as Second Modern Foreign Language 

UIII TOUII 

Phcmetics. What was said for English as the first foreign lan- 
g|uage applies in the Beformrealgymmsium as far as the situa- 
tion permits. 

Beading Material, Oral Exercises, and Vocabulary. In gen- 
eral, as in the Bealgymnasium, when English is the first modern 
foreign language. 

Grammar, Etymology and syntax, with careful utilization 
of the pupil’s knowledge and insight in grammar which have al- 
ready been gained in German and French. 

Proposal for the distribution of the subject matter in gram- 
mar: 

In UIII: Etymology and elements of syntax in connection 
with it. 

In 0 III : Position of words ; passive j use of tense ; infinitive ; 
gerund ; participle ; mood and progressive forms ; use of auxiliary 
verbs. 

In UII: Article; number and case; adjective; pronouns; 
preposition. 

Written Exercises, As in the ease where English in the Be- 
formrealgymncbsium is the first foreign language. 

0 II TO 0 I 

The same points of view obtain as in the case where English 
in the Beformrealgymnasium is the first foreign language ; how- 
ever, the essentially smaller total number of hours— 23 against 
41 — ^is to be considered. 


Mathematics 
VI and V 

As in the Gymnasium and Bealgymnasium, 

As in the Oymnasium and Bealgymnasium; in addition ele- 
ments of literal expression of numbers; calculation of tables 
by means of formulae; appUcation of everyday ^d simple com- 
mercial arithmetic, and use of tables. Stock exchange, economic 
system. 
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UIII TO 01 

As in the Bec^gymnOfSium. 

Natxjbal Sciences 
Stjevby op Courses 



VI 

1 

IV 



un 

on 

UI 

01 

Total 


iBt 

Sem. 

2nd 

Sem. 

1st 

Sem. 

2nd 

Sem 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

Physics . . . 




2 

3 




3 


3 


3 


Chemistry . 






3 




3 


3 



Biology . . . 

2 

2 

2 




3 

3 








Physics 

As in the Gymnasium. 


Chemistry 

As in the Bealgymnasium with reduction of the individual 
topics. 

Biology 
VI TO IV 

As in the Gymnasium. 

UII 

In general, as in Ohersekunda in the Gymnasium^ the in- 
creased number of hours is used for the purpose of more inten- 
sive work in the fields of work indicated there. 

C. 0BEBBEAL8CEULE 
Educational Objective of the OT)eihrealschule. 

As all secondary schools, so the Oherrealschide seeks to bring 
its pupils to a historically developed conception of the present 
and of Germany’s cultural problems. The position given 
to mathematics and natural sciences as the characteristic 
subjects is in no way to stamp the Oherrealschide as a technical 
school, but to serve to develop in an all-round way the possibili- 
ties residing in these subjects for intellectual, philosophical, 
humanitarian, and historical training and to make these oppor- 
tunities useful in solving the entire educational problem. 

The intensive study of mathematics and natural science ac- 
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customs the youthful mind to clearness, logical thinking, ac- 
curacy and appreciation of the truth, acquaints him with meth- 
ods of thinking whose application reaches far out beyond the 
mathematics-natural science field— functional thought and in- 
ductiye process. The connection between mathematics-natural 
science and philosophic problems turns the attention to an in- 
creasing degree from the individual to the whole and makes it 
possible to objectify general problems in definite form. Ee- 
tracing the route along which mathematical and natural science 
thinking has arrived at its present results, position and methods 
awakens an appreciation for the earnestness and magnitude of 
intellectual work and respect for creative personalities. The 
pupil will become aware of the deeper unity of the human in- 
tellect as shown by the enthusiastic exchange and rapid mutual 
understanding among the various peoples in the fields of mathe- 
matics-natural science investigation, — ^where insight into the 
special accomplishments of German science and technology will 
strengthen patriotic feeling, and study of the conditions and 
technical processes will deepen the social understanding. 

In constant integration with the instruction in the core sub- 
jects and the modern languages the mathematics-natural 
science instruction promotes the educational objective of the 
Oherrealschvle, The active role of mathematics-natural science 
thinking in the whole structure of modern intellect and its 
history, and not least of all in classical German cultural epoch 
from Leibnitz to the period of romanticism, will be emphasized 
here especially. 

From the activity group working in the mathematics-natural 
science subjects there arise special problems in subject matter 
and method for the instruction in the core subjects as well as in 
the modern languages in the Oherrealschutle. The stronger em- 
phasis upon the present justifies also the freedom given the 
OherrealschuLe of electing in place of English or French an- 
other modern language, according to the necessities of the various 
districts and educational situations. 

Fbbnch as the First Modern Foreign Langttagb 
VI TO UII 

In general as in the Beformre(dgymi%asium; in UII reduc- 
tion of one hour will necessitate a slight restriction of subject 
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matter, while in the choice of reading- matter, in written and 
oral exercises, and finally in grammar in the whole middle sec- 
tion certain variations will arise on account of the nature of the 
whole course — ^see Notes on Methods. 

OIItoOI 

What was set forth for the middle section above applies in 
the upper section to an increased degree. In the study of the 
language the historical factor, as contrasted with the logical- 
systematic nature of the lan^age, must not occupy such a 
prominent place; in the reading and in the study of French 
civilization, the stronger emphasis upon the present time will 
occasion the omission of many points in their intellectual his- 
tory. Especially in the selection of the private reading recom- 
mended for the various pupils consideration must be shown to 
the altered point of view. Further, the objectives will have 
adapted themselves to the smaller number of hours for French 
in the OierreoLschule as contrasted with the Beformrealgymnor 
sium — ^in the upper section, 9 against 12. With these limits, what 
was said for the Beformrmlgymna^um applies here. 


Fbenoh as the Second Modern Foreign Language 
UIIlTOUII 

In general as in the Beformrealgymnasium^ with the varia- 
tion in the selection of reading material occasioned by the whole 
nature of the instruction. 


on TO 01 

The same points of view hold as in the case where French is 
the first foreign language, with regard, however, to the essen- 
tially smaller total number of hours — ^22 against 40. 


English as the First Modern Foreign Language 
VI TO UII 

In general as in the Beformre<Bgym7wsivm; in U II the one 
less hour per week necessitates a slight restriction of subject 
matter; while in the selection of reading material, in written 
and or^ exercises, and finally in the study of grammar in the 
whole middle section, certain variations will arise from the whole 
nature of the instruction — see Notes on Methods. 
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on TO 01 

What was said for the middle section applies to an increased 
degree in the upper section. In the reading and in the study 
of English civilization, the greater emphasis upon the present 
will occasion the omission of many topics in the history of civili- 
zation. Particularly can consideration be given to the change 
in the point of view in the selection of the private reading re- 
commended to the various pupils. 


English as the Second Modern Foreign Language 
U III TO U II 

In general as in the BeformrecdgymTuisium, with such modi- 
fications of reading material selected as are demanded by the 
whole character of the instruction. 

UIII TO UII 

The same points of view apply as in the case where English 
is the fiirst foreign language; however, the essentially smaller 
total number of hours must be taken into consideration — 22 
hours as compared to 40. 


Mathematics 
VI TO 0 III 

As in the Becdgymnadum, 


UII 

Algebra, Powers with negative integral exponents. The 
function yzizx^ for negative integral values of Calculation 
with radical expressions. The function y = ^x. Quadratic 
equations with one unknown. The function y = x^ -{• ax-^b. 
Exponential function and the logarithmic function, inversion of 
a function, reflection of the exponential function. Four-pkce 
logarithmic table and the slide rule. Logarithmic calculation. 
Integral and rational functions. 

Geometry, Proportionality of straight lines; principles of 
similarity and application to the circle; harmonic points and 
rays; the trigonometric functions. Simple calculations of tri- 
angles. Eepresentation and calculation of simple solids. Some 
facts from the history of geometric problems. 

Geometrical Drawing and Measurement, Plotting of curves 
in connection with algebra. Graphical interpolation. Approx- 
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imate construction, — division of the circle, squaring the circle. 
Drawing of simple solids in oblique parallel perspective and 
horizontal-perpendicular projection. More exact measure- 
ments — Nonius. Easy exercises in surveying and leveling. 

Oil 

Algebra, Arithmetic progressions of the first order and geo- 
metric progressions. The infinite geometric progression. Com- 
pound interest and annuities with illustrations from business 
life. Binomial theorem for positive integral exponents. Or- 
ganization of the number system from the positive integral 
number to the complex number; the fundamental operations 
with complex numbers ; Moivrian principle ; binomial equations. 
Derivation of inte^al and rational functions; maximal and 
minimal values ; points of inflection and stationary tangents of 
related curves. The functions sin x and cos x and their deriva- 
tives. 

Geometry. Straight lines and planes in space; continuation 
of the calculation of solids. Goniometry. Continuation of the 
calculation of triangles and rectangles. 

Geometrical Drawing and Meamremeni. Plotting of curves 
in connection with algebra. Horizontal and perpendicular pro- 
jection. Continued exercises in surveying and leveling. 

I 

Algebra. Fundamental principles of the theory of probability. 
The theory of equations, especially approximate solutions; the 
solution of simple systems of quadratic equations with two un- 
knowns. Some transcendental functions and their derivations, 
— ^the trigonometric and the cyclometric functions, the logarith- 
mic and exponential functions. Objective treatment of 
law of averages in connection with approximations and 
calculation of error. Convergence and divergence of infinite 
series. The binomial theorem. The development of transcen- 
dental functions in power series and their application to the 
calculation of trigonometric values, logarithms, and of the num- 
bers s and n. Simplest eases of integration applied to computa- 
tion of curves, areas, and volumes. Survey of the development 
of the number concept and the concept of function. Simple 
illustrations by means of functions of complex variables. 

Geometry. Spherical trigonometry; mathematical geography 
and astronomy. Analytical geometry of straight lines and the 
circle. Plane sections through the cylinder and cone, in con- 
nection with the locus definition of the conic sections, — ^Dande- 
linian spheres. Elementary geometrical and analjrtical treat- 
ment of conic sections. The conic sections as perspective repre- 
sentation of the circle* Pascal and Brianchon’s laws. 
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Geometrical Drawing and Measurement. Plotting of curves 
in connection with algebra and geometry, especially approxi- 
mate constructions of conic sections. Representation of parts 
of the spherical surface. Fundamental principles of central 
perspective and shadows and simple applications. Measurements 
and calculations from mathematical geography and astronomy. 

Survey from historical and philosophical points of view. 

Natural Science 


Survey op Courses 



vt 

B 

IV 1 

UIII 


1 un 

on 

UI 

01 

Total 

oin 

iBt 

Sem. 

2nd 

Sem. 


1st 

1 2iid 

1 st I 

2nd 1 

Physics . . . 



i 

2 

3 

3 


3 


5 



17 

Chemistry . 






« 

1 

3 


3 


3 

12 

Biology . . . 

2 

2 

2 



3 

I 


3 


3 


15 


Physics 
U III TO U II 

As in the lower section of physics in the Bealgymnasium, with 
additional work and accompanying pupil exercises. 

on 

Principles of heat with applications to meteorology, juag- 
netism and electricity with special emphasis upon the newer 
theories and applications. 

I 

Theory of motion. Principle of the conservation of energy. 
Mechanics of heavenly bodies. Principles of sound and light. 
Additional work and summary. 

Chemistry 

UII 

As in the Gymnasium with more intensive study from the 
physicochemical side and additonal work in a biochemical direc- 
tion. Correlated practical exercises. 

on 

Introduction to quantitative relationships in chemical changes. 
Atomic theory and its historical development. Intensive study 
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of chemical symbols. Valence. Mineralogical and geological 
studies in connection with their chemical compounds. Tech- 
nical processes which are important for economic life, such as 
the utilization of coal, production of sulphuric acid, utilization 
of nitrogen from the air, extraction of iron; glass, clay products, 
cement, porcelain, depending upon local conditions. 

I 

Development of the various fields. Characteristics of fami- 
lies of elements. Survey of the periodic system. Theory of 
ionization and dissociation. Structure and characteristics of the 
organic compounds which are most important for technology and 
economic life and for national food supply and public health. 


Biology 
VI TO IV 

As in the Gymnasium, 


UII 

As in 0 II of the Gymnasium, with the addition of the work 
of U II of the Beformrealgymnasium, 

UI 

As in 0 II of the BealgymTuisium, 

01 

Development of the knowledge acquired in U II of plant and 
animal physiology by comparative observation concerning me- 
chanical structure, assimilation of food, — ^in connection with 
chemistry, — growth, reproduction, sensitiveness and movements. 

In connection with a survey of the evolution of the earth and 
its inhabitants, the development of an appreciation for the 
scientific basis of evolution. 

Girls’ Schools 

Educational Oljective of the Girls’ Schools, Fundamentally 
the instructional objective and courses of study of the corre- 
sponding schools for boys apply with reference to the various 
types of schools for girls. A special educational objective can 
scarcely be set up for the Lyzeum, It remains the basis of all 
secondary schools for girls. The Oberlyzeum as the modern 
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language school fulfills essentially the educational function of 
the 

Again, the girls are to be educated to a mdte objective atti- 
tude of mind through an introduction to scientific work, and 
they are to comprehend the German civilization which has arisen 
from contact and interchange with the other western civiliza- 
tions. Finally, they are to be prepared for university entrance 
by the method of work employed throughout all of the in- 
struction. 

Within the limits of the common educational objective of the 
higher school, however, the special characteristics and life pur- 
poses of girls must receive special consideration. They must 
learn to recognize that they are destined some day to work as 
women of education and solid moral character in the further 
development of civilization, either in the family, in a vocation, 
or in some other place in the interests of general welfare. There- 
fore the school must afford them primarily an education which 
yields its value by setting, as its objective, intellectual maturity 
as well as fitness for life. The cultivation of art and technical 
courses and greater emphasis upon the core subjects in the 
Oberlyzeum are to aid in the accomplishment of the special 
problems of these schools. 

In the selection of subject matter, primarily in the core sub- 
jects, those periods of time are to be studied chiefly in which 
woman has been one of the outstanding factors in civilization. 
Problems of women are discussed in the German and foreign 
language reading. The legal position of woman in the family, 
in society, and in the state is to be made clear, with historical 
illustrations as a basis. It is, however, always to be kept in mind 
that it is not so much the subject matter itself as its presentation 
and assimilation that determine the success of the instruction. 
The finer mutual relationships that exist between teachers and 
pupils cannot at aU be fixed by the course of study. 

In view of the very early receptivity of girls for instruction 
concerning moral, ethical, and religious problems, it is the duty 
of the teachers so to clarify that which has been sensed through 
the emotions that points of view develop therefrom which will 
become the b^is of moral conduct. 

Provision is made by the organization of U Ilb of the Lyzeum, 
of the FrauemchuU, and of courses connected with these schools 
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for the special educational needs of those girls whose inclination 
and endowment are directly bent toward activities exclusively 
of interest to women. 


A. LYZEUM 

French or English as the First Modern Foreign Language 

In general as in the Oherrealschule from VI to U II. There 
are, however, only 27 hours available as compared to 31 hours. 

In the lower section, in VI and in V, approximately the same 
work is to be covered for the reasons set forth in the case of the 
Oherlyzev/m , — ^see page 546. Since the first observational ma- 
terial is to be provided by the nearer and more remote environ- 
ment of the pupils, there is no objection to the use of a uniform 
elementary book for boys’ and girls’ schools. Each teacher will 
be able easily to provide for special cases. 

In classes IV, U III, 0 III, and U II, heed must be given to 
the smaller number of hours by a most rigorous limitation of 
exercises and subject matter. However, neither the thorough 
assimilation of the language forms, nor the demands of the 
reading content must be lessened. Also the girls in U II must 
read at least a work from the classical French literature or a 
lighter Shakespearean drama. In U Ilb it will suffice to put 
time upon good modern reading matter in which skill in quick 
comprehension of the text is especially sought for. 

French or English as the Second Modern Foreign Language 

In general as in the OierrealscJiule, VI to U II. Total number 
of hours, 12 as compared to 13 hours. 

Mathematics 

VI 

Arithmetic. The four fundamental operations with whole ab- 
stract numbers, and with simple and compound denominate 
numbers. The German measures, weights, and coins, and appli- 
cations. Exercises in writing demmals and in the simplest 
decimal calculations. Simple exercises in proportion. Applica- 
tions to housekeeping. Objective treatment of simple geometric 
forms. 
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V 

Arithmetic. Continuation of tlie exercises witli denominate- 
decimal numbers. Divisibility of numbers. The four funda- 
mental operations with common fractions. Objective representa- 
tion of numbers by means of lines and surfaces. Solution of 
simple problems from proportion by solving for unity or a 
common measure. Application to community hnancial problems. 
Further study of geometric forms. 

IV 

Arithmetic. The four fundamental operations with decimal 
fractions ; changing from common fractions to decimal fractions 
and vice versa. Short cuts in calculation. Simplest cases of 
percentage, discount, and interest and other problems from daily 
life with application to simple and compound proportion. Rep- 
resentation of number series by means of lines and surfaces. 
Summary of problems which have been solved with the use of 
letters instead of concrete numbers. Arithmetric calculation of 
prepared tables, especially the calculation of averages and ratios. 
Application to financial problems of the state and country. 

Geometry, Concrete development of fundamental geometric 
principles. Principles of straight lines and angles. Sides and 
angles of the triangle. Simplest construction of triangles. Prin- 
ciples of congruency. Geometrical problems. 

Geometrical Drawing and Measurement, Exercises in the cor- 
rect use of the rule, scale, protractor, compass and drawing tri- 
angle. Execution of simple constructions. Measurement of lines 
and angles. 

UIII 

Algebra, Review and further study of the subject treated in 
arithmetic with introduction to the use of letters for figures. 
Calculation from tables by means of formulae. The four funda- 
mental operations with absolute and relative, integral and frac- 
tional numbers. Objective representation on the number frame. 
Simple equations of the first degree in connection with arith- 
metical operations in rational numbers. Graphic representation 
of functions presented in tabular form. The linear function. 
Plotting of curves. Continuation of exercises in arithmetic 
calculations in connection with business problems. 

Geometry, Continuation of the theory of triangles. Continua- 
tion of construction of triangles. Principles of the quadrilateral, 
especially the parallelogram and trapezium. Introduction to 
study of the circle, — chords and arcs on the circle. Solid bodies. 

Geometrical Drawing and Measurement. Exercises in accurate 
and exact execution of constructions. Measurement of lines and 
angles. Exercises in estimating measurements out-of-doorg. 
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OIII 

Algebra. Equations of the first degree with one or more 
unknowns; simple applications especially from practical life. 
Elements of graphical representations on the basis of empirical 
functions. Eepresentation of linear functions and their value 
in solution of equations. The function y = m.x, — ^proportion- 
ality factor. Powers with positive integral exponents. Eepre- 
sentation of the function y = a;” for positive integral values of 
n. Extraction of square roots. 

Geometry. Continuation of the study of the circle. Calcula- 
tion and comparison of areas. Simple solids. 

Geometrical Drawing and Measurements. Plotting of curves 
in connection with algebra. Graphical determination of area 
by means of millimeter paper and other processes. Measurement 
of lines, angles, and surfaces. Also such measurements out-of- 
doors. 

un 

Algebra. Principles of powers and roots, with graphical repre- 
sentations of the functions y=z^ and y = Calculations 
with radical expressions. Continued exercises in practical arith- 
metic, especially in short cuts. Quadratic equations with one 
unknown. The function y=3^-{-az-\-b. 

Geometry. Proportion^ lines. Principles of similarity. Ap- 
plications to the circle; harmonic points and rays. Circum- 
ference and area of the circle. Eepresentation and calculation 
of the simplest solids. Introduction to the trigonometric treat- 
ment of the right angle triangle by means of practical exercises ; 
by means of graphically projected tables of some values of 
factions. 

Geometrical Drawing and Measurement. Plotting of curves 
in connection with algebra. Approximate constructions, — circle. 
Exact measurements, — ^Nonius. Surveying exercises in connec- 
tion with the study of similarity. Correct representation of 
solid figures. 


unb 

Arithmetic. Problems from household and political economy 
with elementary explanations. Business arithmetic. 

Algebra. Simple equations of the second de^ee with one 
unknown. Graphic solution of the quadratic equation. Eeviews. 

Geometry. The regular polygon. Measurement of the cir- 
cumference and area of the circle. Measurement of volume. 
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Natubal Scibncbs 


SUEVEY or COTJBSBS 



VI 

■ 

IV 

UIII 

oni 

un 

Total 


2nd 

Sem. 

Physics 




2 

3 



5 

Chemistry 






3 


3 

Biology 

2 

2 

2 




3 

9 


Physics 

um 

Fundamental physical principles. Simplest phenomena of 
the principle of equilibrium, of solid, fluid, and gaseous bodies, 
and also of the principles of heat, without following any definite 
order. 

OIII 

Selected exercises from study of sound and light and also of 
magnetism and electricity. 


Chemistry 

UII 

Development of fundamental principles of chemistry — decom- 
position of matter elements, chemical process, structure of mat- 
ter, mixtures and chemical compounds — ^by means of investiga- 
tion of natural bodies and observation of process in nature and 
in natural Hie. The following topics are adapted to this study: 
Water, air, coal, and carbonic acid, sulphur, useful metab, lime, 
petroleum, oxidation including burning, heating, breathing, re- 
duction, assimilation, acid, base salt. Study of molecular 
weights. 


Biolooy 
VI TO IV 

As in the Oymwmwni. 


un 

In general as in 0 II in the Gyi^wisiwinf with the additional 
topic : the growing human body, its care and protection. 
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jB. OBEELYZEVM 

Fbench OB English as the Fiest Modern Foreign Language 

The objective of the Oierrealschvle applies here. The small 
difference in the number of hours, 39 as compared to 40, will be 
taken care of by the greater ease which girls are accustomed to 
show in acquisition of a foreign tongue and in oral exercises. 
While the course of instruction and the objective are the same 
as in the boys’ school, attention is to be paid in the selection 
of material to the interest of women as far as is necessary. 
This holds especially in the selection of the reading material 
which has to do with historical points of view. Thus, for example, 
in Shakespeare, instead of the historical works, one of his 
comedies would better be chosen, and from Moliere the Femmes 
Savantes would be selected before the others, since they repre- 
sent the turning point of the history of the education of women. 

See the corresponding regulations in the Lyzeum for the lower 
and middle sections. 

In the upper section twelve hours are available as compared 
to nine in Oierrealschule. The excess will be of particular ad- 
vantage in a wider selection of reading which makes possible for 
the more mature students a more exhaustive type of instruction 
in the history of civilization. Likewise language study basing 
its work upon knowledge and skill previously acquired will go 
deeper, and especially will it enable the pupil to carry a sys- 
tematic comparison with the mother tongue and the second 
foreign language. 

French or English as the Second Modern Foreign Language 

In general as in the Oherrealschule, with the total number of 
hours 24 as compared to 22 hours. 

Mathematics 

vitoun 

As in the Lyzeum, 

Oil 

Algebra, Exponential function and logarithmic function. 
Four-place logarithmic table and slide rule ; logarithmic calcula- 
tion. Arithmetic progression of the first order and geometric 
progression. Compound interest and annuities with illustrations 
from business life. Binomial theorem for positive integral ex- 
ponents. Structure of the number system from the positive 
integral to the complex number j the complex number j binomial 
equations. 
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Oetmetry. The trigonometric functions. Simple calculations 
of triangles. Goniometry. The principle of the periodic func- 
tion. Straight lines and planes and space. Continuation of the 
calculation and representation of solids. 

Geom&tricoZ Drawvng and Measurement. Plotting of curres 
in connection with algebra. Representation of simple solids in 
oblique pairallel projection and in horizontal perpendicular pro- 
jection. Simple exercises in surveying and leveKng. 

I 

Algeira, The theory of equations, especially approximate so- 
lutions. The integral and the rational functions and their deriva- 
tives; maxi m al and minimal values. The solutions of simple 
systems of equations of the second degree with two unknowns. 
Some transcendental functions and their derivatives, — ^the trigo- 
nometric, cyelometrie, logarithmic, and exponential functions. 
Approximate calculation of transcendental function by means 
of the development of a series. Simplest cases of integration 
with application to the calculation of curves, areas, and volumes. 

Geometry, Necessary facts from spherical trigonometry which 
are of importance for mathematical geography and astronomy. 
Coordinates. Review of conic sections. 

Geometrical Dramng and Measurement. Drawings from conic 
sections. Central perspective. Graphic representation of 
spherical surfaces. Skeleton map. Simple astronomical ob- 
servations with exercises in measurement and calculation. 

Survey from historical and philosophical points of view. 

Natxjkaij Sciencbs 


SUEVXY or COTJBSES 



VI 

1 

IV 



un 

on 

TJI 

OI 

Total 


2Dd 

Sem. 


2nd 

Sem. 

1st 

Smi. 

2iid 

Sem. 

iBt 

Sem. 

i 

2nd 

Sem. 

Physics . . . 




2 

3 




3 


3 


3 

14 

Chemistry. 






3 




3 




6 

Biology . . . 

2 

2 

2 




3 

3 




3 


15 


Physics 
urn andOm 

As in the Lyzeum. 

on 

Heat, Thermometry and calorimetry. Equation of condition 
of gases; absolute temperature. The changes of the form 
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species (types of strain) . Work value of the heat unit. Kinetic 
theory of heat. Caloric machines. Mineralogy. 

UI 

Theory of sound. Vibrating strings. Color tone. Trans- 
mission of sound on the wave theory. Breaking and interference 
of sound. Vibratory columns of air. The human ear and its 
functions. 

Theory of light. Refraction of light and its application in 
optical instruments. Wave theory in light. Spectrum and spec- 
trum analysis. Transmission of light. Interference. Thermal 
and chemical effects of light rays. 

01 

Theory of electricity. The basic phenomena of static elec- 
tricity and the principles of electrical mass, potentiality, capac- 
ity, electric field of force, field stren^h, lines of force. Tension 
and electric current. Transformation of current energy into 
heat and chemical energy. Induction. Electrical machines. 
Electric rays. Electric oscillation. 

Mechanics. Selected portions from the theory of motion. 
Cosmic mechanics. Physical characteristics of planets. Sum- 
marizing survey of the whole field of physical phenomena. The 
physical universe. 


Chemistby 

un 

As in the Lyzevm, 

UI 

Supplementation and further study of the work of UII. 
Additional work with attention paid to the subject matter of 
great importance on account of its appearance in nature and 
its economic value. Work from organic chemistry with prefer- 
ence given to the subject matter and phenomena which are of 
greatest value for life processes and nutrition as well as for 
agriculture and industry. 


Biology 
VI to IV 

As in the Lyzeuwu 

on 

As in O II of the Bealgymnasmm, 
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01 

As in the Oierrealschule, 


C. OBEBLYZEUM 

MODELED ON TEE 0BEBBEAL8CEULE 

Pbench OB English as the First Modern Foreign Language 

In general as in the Oierrecdschule, keeping in mind, however, 
the smaller total number of hours, 36 as compared with 40 hours. 

French or English as the Second Modern Foreign Language 

In general as in the Oherrealschule; the total niunber of hours 
is 21 as compared with 22. 


Mathematics 


As in the Lyzewm, 


YI toUII 

on 


Exponential and logarithmic functions. Pour-place logarith- 
mic table and slide rule. Logarithmic calculation. Arithmetical 
progressions of the first order and geometrical progressions. 
Compound interest and annuities with applications in business 
life. Binomial theorem for positive integral exponents. Struc- 
ture of the number system from the positive integral number to 
the complex number j the fundamental operations with complex 
numbers; Moivrian law; binomial equations; the integral func- 
tion and its derivation ; maximal and minimal values ; points of 
inflection and stationary tangents of related curves. The func- 
tions sin X and cos x and their derivatives. 

Geometry. The trigonometric functions. Easy calculations of 
triangles. Goniometry. Straight lines and planes in space. 
Continuity of calculation of solids. 

Geometrical Drawmg and Measurement. Plotting of curves 
in connection with arithmetic. Cross and vertical sections. Ex- 
ercises in surveying and leveling. 


I 

Algebra. Fundamental principles of the theory of probability. 
The theory of equations, especially approximate solutions. The 
rational function and its derivation. The solution of simple 
systems of quadratic equations with two unknowns. Some tran- 
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scendental functions and their derivatives, — ^the trigonometric, 
cyclometric, logarithmic, and exponential functions. Approxi- 
mation of transcendental functions by development of a series. 
Simplest cases of integrations with application to calculation of 
curves, areas, and volumes. Survey of the development of the 
number and function concept. 

Geometry, Spherical trigonometry. Mathematical geography 
and astronomy. Analytical geometry of straight lines and of 
the circle. Plane sections through the cylinder and the cone, in 
connection with the locus of conic sections — Dandelinian spheres. 
Elementary geometrical and analytical treatment of conic sec- 
tions. 

Geometrical Drawing and Measurement. Plotting of curves 
in connection with algebra and geometry, especially approximate 
construction of conic sections. Representation of sections of the 
spherical surface, — cartography. Central perspective and theory 
of shadows with simple applications. Measurement and calcula- 
tions from mathematical geography and astronomy. Survey 
from historical and philosophical points of view. 

Natural Sciences 


StJItVEY or COUBSES 



VI 

1 



om 

un 

on 

UI 

01 

Total 

1st 

Seza. 

2nd 

Sem. 


Ist 

Sera. 

2nd 

Sera. 

1st 

Sem. 

2nd 

Sem. 

Physics . . . 




2 

3 



2 


2 



12 

Chemistry . 






3 


2 


3 


2 

10 

Biology . . . 

2 

2 

2 




3 


3 


2 1 


14 


Physics 
U III to OIII 

As in the Lyzevm. 

0 II to 0 1 

As in the Oierlyzeum, with the incorporation of exercises for 
the pupils and further work especially in electricity and me- 
chanics. 

Chemistry 

UII 

As in the Lyzevm. 

0 II to 0 I 

As in the Olerrealschvle, with limitation of some of the topics. 
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Biologtst 

VI to IV and UII 

As in the Lyzeum. 

1 

As in the OberreaZschule with such limitation of the subject 
matter as is required by the smaller number of hours. 

D. BEALGTMNA8IAL STUDIENANSTALT 
Latin 

uintooin 

The regulations for the Gymnasial Studienanstalt apply here 
as far as the situation permits. The smaller number of hours 
will permit only in exceptional cases connected reading, aside 
from Phaedrus. 

un 

Grammar, See the regulation for U II of the Gymnasial Stu- 
dienanstalt. In place of the translations into the Latin there 
appear from this stage on systematic exercises in translation from 
the foreign tongue. 

Beading, Selections from Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Fasti, and 
other elegaic poetry. Selections from the ancient history of 
Livy or Sallust’s Bellum Gatilince, as well as one of Cicero’s 
orations against Catiline in translation or selections from Pliny’s 
Letters, 

Written Class Exercises, See the regulations for the Beal- 
gymnasium, 

onto 01 

The regulations for the Bealgymnasium apply here as far as 
the situation permits. 

French as the First Modern Foreign Language 

Lower and middle section as in the Lyzeum; still the Latin 
being begun in UIII will make possible a general increase in 
the amount of work. For the upper section, of course, the 
course and general purpose of the instruction will apply as in 
the BeformreedgymThosmm, However, regard is to be paid in 
the selection of subject matter to the much smaller number of 
hours, 36 as compared with 44. 

French as the Second Modern Foreign Language 

In the TJntersehundd etymology^ which is to be finished in 
Obersehunda, Also, syntax, which is to be expanded in I 
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and wMcli is to be intensified tbrougli historical and comparative 
study. In general, the same points of view obtain for the read- 
ing and the study of the culture (of Prance) as in the Reform- 
r^gymnasium for boys. However, a decided limitation of 
subject matter is required by the essentially smaller number of 
hours, 16 as compared with 26, as well as a corresponding lessen- 
ing in efficiency demanded. 

English as the First Modern Foreign Language 

In the lower and middle sections as in the Oherlyzeum with a 
course like that of the Oherrealschule, The course of the Re- 
formre(dgymna$mm applies to the upper section, however, keep- 
ing in mind the smaller total number of hours, 36 as compared 
with 41. 

English as the Second Modern Foreign Language 

In U II there is etymology, which is finished in 0 II. In 0 II 
there is syntax, which is to be expanded in I and intensified 
by historical and comparative study. In general, the same points 
of view apply for the reading and the study of the English 
culture as in the Reformreaigymnasium for boys. However, 
regard must be paid to the smaller total number of hours, 16 
as compared with 23. 

Mathematics 

VltoUII 

As in the Lyzeum. 

0 n to 0 1 

As in the Oberlyzeum. 

Natural Sciences 


Survey op Courses 



VI 

1 

IV 

um 

li 

un 

on 

ni 

01 

Total 


l8t 

Sem. 

2nd 

Sm. 

1st I 
Sem.] 

2nd 

Sem. 

1st 

Sem. 

2nd 

Sem. 

1st 

Sem. 

2nd 

Sem. 

Physics . . 


■ 


2 

2 




3 


3 


3 

13 

Chemistry 






2 


3 


3 




8 

Biobgy . . 

2 

2 

2 




2 





3 


11 


Physics 
Um and 0 III 

As in the Lyzevm with less of certain topics. 
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0 II to O I 

As in the Oierlyzenm, 


Chemistry 

UII 

As in the Lyzeum with limitation on the subject matter. 

Oil 

As in the Oherlyzeum, which is organized as the Oberreal- 
schide, with limitation of subject matter. 


UI 

Study of organic chemistry with emphasis upon subject mat- 
ter and phenomena which are of greatest importance for life 
processes and nutrition, and also for agriculture and industry. 


Biology 


VI to lY and UII 


As in the Lyzeum. 

As in the OberreaZschvle. 


01 


E. OYMNASIAL 8TUDIENANSTALT 

Latin 

um 

The following topics based on a reasonable application of the 
su^estions given for beginning Latin instruction in the Gym- 
nasium: The so-called regular etymology of nouns, pronouns, 
and verbs and the most important rules of syntax; acquisition 
of a first vocabulary, but in systematic sequences. All of this 
is to be carried on always in connection with the modem foreign 
language with which the pupils are acquainted. The reading 
book in its selection of material is of service to the German and 
history instruction of the class. Oral exercises and written work 
as in the corresponding class of the Gymnasium. 

om 

Grammar. Conclusion of the work in etymology in accordance 
with -^e same principles as in U III. In connection with the 
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school grammar, sj^stematic study of the sentence and of word 
forms, which is limited to the essential. Eeview and further 
development of the vocabulary and root verb forms previously 
acquired. 

Oral and Written Exercises, As in the corresponding class of 
the Gfymnasium, 

Beading. Selections from Phaedrus, with some attention to 
other fables; memorizing of a Latin fable. Selections from 
Curtius Eufus or from Caesar’s Bellum QalUcum, primarily Book 
VII, as preparation for the history work of U II. 


UII 

Grammar. Eeview and final advanced work in syntax, also 
in comparison with German syntax and the syntax of the modern 
foreign language with which the girls are acquainted. Eeview of 
the vocabidary and root verb forms previously drilled upon. 
Oral and written translation and other language exercises as in 
0 III. 

Beading. The principles set up for U II of the Gymnasium 
apply here. Additional importance is attached to the reading of 

Ovid. „ , ^ 

Written Class Exercises. See the regulations for the Gym- 
nasium. 

on to I 


The regulations of the Gymnasium apply here. 


UII 

The following topics based on a reasonable application of the 
suggestions given for beginning Greek instruction in the Gym- 
nasium; Etymology down to and including the verbs in My 
the fundamental rules of syntax. 

The instruction can also be based upon a reading and exercise 
book which offers very early original Greek sentences and pas- 
sages such as maxims, apophthegms, fables, and easy tales, or 
based upon Homer’s Odyssey or Xenophon’s A/naibasis, The 
instruction endeavors to be of assistance at the same time to the 
work in ancient history. 

Abundant work in copying, dictation, exercises in the recog- 
nition of form, translations to be put in the exercise book. About 
every four weeks a translation into the Gre^ as a class exercise. 

on 

Grammar. Conclusion of the work in etymology. Finish drill 
upon root verb forms, the knowledge of which is necessary for 
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the reading. Systematic study of syntax; which begins always 
with the expression in the foreign language and with constant 
comparison with methods of expression in the languages which 
are known to the children. 

Beading. As early conclusion as possible of reading the Ana- 
basis^ in ease it is chosen in U II, Otherwise the regulations 
which are set forth for 0 II of the Gymnasium apply. The read- 
ing of the Odyssey is appropriately concluded in this year, while 
the reading of the Apology can be reserved for U I. 

Writt&n Class Exercises. About every four weeks a translation 
at first into the Greek, then from the Greek. These are to be 
done with opportune grammatical explanation. 

I 

Grammar. According to need review and drill upon etymol- 
ogy. Further study of syntax. 

Otherwise the reg^ations given for the Gymnasium apply. 
Especial importance is assigned in the reading of Greek tragedy 
to the dramas, Antigone, Electra, Eippolytus, Medea, Alcestis. 
The reading of Menander is also recommended. 

Feench 

In the lower and middle sections in general as in the Lyzeum. 
The smaller number of hours, 24 as compared with 27, is to be 
counterbalanced by the Latin introduced in UIII. The same 
points of view apply for the upper section as in the Gymnasium; 
however, the essentially greater total number of hours, 30 as 
compared with 15, makes possible a considerable raising of the 
instructional objectives, especially as regards the range and the 
selection in the reading. 

Bnoush 

In the lower and middle sections as in the Lyzeum. The same 
points of view apply in the upper section as in the Gymnasium; 
however, the essentially higher total number of hours, 30 as 
compared to 15, makes possible a considerable raising of the 
instructional objectives, especially as regards the range and 
the selection in the reading. 


Mathematics 


As in the Lyzeum. 


VI to O III 
Till 


Algebra. Theory of powers and roots. Calculation of radical 
expressions. Quadratic equations with one unknown. 
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Geometry. Proportionality of lines; theory of similarity; 
their applications to the circle. Circumference and area of the 
circle. Calculation and representation of the simplest solids. 
Introduction to the trigonometric treatment of right-angled tri- 
angles on the basis of practical problems which make use of 
graphically constructed tables of some functional values. 

Geometrical Drawing and Measurement. Plotting of curves 
in connection with arithmetic. Approximate construction, — 
circle. Accurate representation of solid figures. Easy exercises 
in surveying in connection with the theory of similarity. 

on 

Algebra. Exponential and logarithmic functions. Four-place 
logarithmic table and slide rule; logarithmic calculation. Or- 
ganization of the number system from the positive integral 
number to the complex number ; the four fundamental operations 
with complex numbers. 

Geometry. The trigonometric functions. Simple compu- 
tation of triangles. Goniometry. Straight lines and planes 
in space. Continuation of the computation and representation 
of solids. 

Geometric Drawing and Measurement. Plotting of curves 
in connection with algebra. Vertical and cross sections. Easy 
exercises in survejdng and leveling. 

I 

Algebra. Arithmetic progressions .of the first order, and geo- 
metric progressions. Compound interest and annuities with 
illustrations from business life. Binomial theorem for positive 
integral exponents. Elements of infinitesimal computation, — 
definition of differential quotients ; their geometric and physical 
importance — and its application to the treatment of rational and 
trigonometric functions, especially for the calculation of maximal 
and minimal values, points of inflection and stationary tangents 
and the like. Simplest calculation of areas and volumes with 
the aid of integration, for example, sphere, paraboloid, and the 
like. 

Geometry. Fundamental principles of spherical trigonometry, 
— ^principle of the sine and cosecant ; applications to mathemati- 
cal geography and astronomy. The geometry of coordinates. 
Summary study of conic sections. 

Geometrical Drawimg and Measurement. Drawings from conic 
sections. Central perspective. Representation of sections of the 
spherical surface, — cartography. Simple astronomical observa- 
tions with exercises in measurement and computation. 

Survey from historical and philosophical points of view. 
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NATTJitAL Sciences 


SUBVEY OP CotnBlSES 



Physics 
U III and 0 III 

As in the Realgymnasial Studienanstalt. 

onto 01 

As in the Oberlyzeum, with postponement of the theory of 
sound to 0 II and the theory of static electricity to U I. The 
whole subject matter is to be shortened, owing to the smaller 
number of hours. 


Chemistry 

UII 

As in the Lyzewm, with selections. 

UI 

As in the Oberlyzeum, with selections. 

Biology 

VI to IV and U II 

As in the Lyzeum, 

01 

As in the Oberrealschule, with less subject matter^ as nocos 
sitated by a smaller number of hours. 





















Section" IV 

The Deutsche Oberschule and Auebausohuxe 

I 

MEMORANDUM CONCERNING THE FUNDAMENTAL 
DEUT8CHJE OBERSCHULE^ 

The idea of the Deutsche Oberschule, born in the souls of great 
thinkers, scholars, and educators of our German past, was 
strengthened first in the days of hope of victory, and then so 
intensified in the days of defeat that the creation of Deutsche 
Oberschulen became a cultural and political necessity. Rudolf 
Hildebrand, who has thought through this idea most deeply and 
expressed it most clearly, recognized therein the great principle 
of the life of nations, — ^that they must seek themselves anew if 
they wish to be bom again. For such a self -regeneration from 
one's own strength and thought into new life is from time to 
time an ever-recurring duty of the highest import, a great life 
principle for individuals as well as for nations. 

In opposition to the depreciation of German culture by our 
enemies during the War, parrying the cultural propaganda of 
foreign peoples on our frontiers, in the feeling of a community 
of culture with Germans in the lost states and in foreign coun- 
trieS) and finally in conscious rejection of the point of view that 
our culture is already sterile for the world and has lost its 
inner spiritual force, faith in the cultural force and in the 
vitality of German culture has become so strong in important 
classes of society that it is justified in demanding that it be 
developed in a special form of secondary school. 

The fullness and diversity of German life afford room for 
different types of schools, which in their variety are still all 
German. The term Deutsche in this new form of school will 
be no criterion of value but will only emphasize its chief subject 

^ BenkacTvrift vom 18. 19^% — V II H 11 II, Zentralblatt, Seft 6, 

BeUage^ 
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of instruction. Therein it comprehends under Deutsche a group 
of subjects which fuse into a unity : religion, German, philosophy, 
history, geography, and art. It places all of the subjects of 
instruction, however, at the service of the central notion, so 
that it develops in fact a wholly new form of school. Its special 
nature allows the Deutsche Oherschule, more than the other 
schools, to consider itself as the natural continuation of the 
VoUcsschuZe, This great thought of the inner cultural unity 
with the VolksschuZe finds its characteristic expression in the 
Aufhcmschule ; for here it will be recognized that the Volksschule, 
particularly in the country and in the small town, trains pupils 
who, through uninterrupted contact with the home and the 
community and saturated with the cultural values of the Volks- 
schule, can henceforth with accumulated strength secure in six 
years a training equal in value and recognition to the other 
types of schools. In this manner the gifted children in the 
village and small town will be able to secure a higher type of 
training without prematurely breaking away from their early 
environment and its influence. But, more than this, the parents 
with elementary school traming, because of the inner relation- 
ship of the Deutsche Oherschule with the Volksschule, will no 
longer have the painful impression that their children are being 
alienated from them at the secondary school, and that through 
their education they are being lost to their social group. The 
Deutsche OherschuLen and the Aufh(mschulen are rather in the 
ideal sense higher elementary schools; they are the bridges over 
that disastrous chasm which for centuries lay between national 
education and secondary education, which, as Fichte complained, 
separated the educated from the uneducated classes. 

The recognition of the Deutsche OherschuLeu and the Anf- 
bauschulen as of equal rank with other secondary schools rests 
upon faith in the educative value of our own culture. Only by 
very earnest work will this new^t school type be able to prove 
its right to existence. At the same time it must not take lightly 
the fears and the objections of very sincere friends of the 
fatherland and of educators. It must demand that it be allowed 
reaUy to develop itself fuUy in a manner corresponding to its 
special nature and that doubt as to its educative value should 
not lead to the point of forcing on it again other educational 
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ideals and turning it into a sort of degenerate form of OlerreaU 
schvXe. 

A school which places the culture of its own people consciously 
in the center of its educational activity will only conceive its 
own culture fundamentally, if it makes clear its independence of 
foreign influences, if it makes clear the formative forces of other 
cultures in our intellectual history, and if at the same time it is 
just toward the humanistic contributions of the community of 
nations. The Deutsche Oherschule differentiates itself herewith 
from the other types of schools materially in that it considers 
these interrelationships from the German development outward. 
It has for the same facts a fundamentally different point of 
view. Prom foreign sources only that is important for this 
school which has become the content and formative principle of 
the German. Prom this point of view, it considers the whole 
of German life and surveys all fields of culture. It extends 
the formerly customary materials of Germanism to a ^‘natural 
history” of German society in the various periods of its develop- 
ment, It will consider carefully all important life phenomena 
of the German people, its law and its economy, forms of society, 
social classes, the state ^s civic sense and the relation of the indi- 
vidual to life situations surrounding him in their inseparable 
unity and in their developmental associations. But it must not 
overlook the guiding principle of Wundt that only philosophy, 
as it brings out the impulses which surge in the soul of a people 
to self-consciousness, will give a composite picture of the spiritual 
values of national culture, such as the individual fields afford 
merely in diffuse rays. Therefore instruction in philosophy, 
which for the decisive periods of German intellectual history 
shows the great thinkers as leaders of their time, becomes of es- 
sential importance for the Deutsche Oherschule, Hence it will be 
essential for this curriculum to break down the barriers that were 
formerly erected by subject-instruction between the subjects 
dealing with German culture, so that the educational objectives 
set for each class will be so treated that the indissoluble unity 
of life’s activities will remain assured. Here the distribution to 
the various subjects of the mass of materials inherently united 
will be one of the most important tasks of the class teacher. Such 
an extended German instruction, as ultimately will have to 
give to history richer possibilities of development, will then 
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really, as Paulsen hoped, be adapted to assume the position which 
Latin has held for centuries, that is, of bearing the chief burden 
for the literary-sesthetic, for the stylistic-rhetorical, for the dia- 
lectic-philosophical culture. 

Mathematics and natural sciences set up in the Deutsche 
Oherschule, in addition to their technical purposes, tasks of a 
special nature dealing with a study of things German. Their 
powerful impulse to German intellectual history, their central 
position in German philosophy, their transforming and forward- 
driving ideas must press into the consciousness of the mature 
pupils so that these sciences become intelligible in the complex 
of the entire mental life and the importance of these sub- 
jects and the industry and technology dependent upon their 
principles will be recognized in German life of to-day. That 
finally art and music, the deepest expressions of the German soul, 
must be cultivated zealously in the Deutsche Oherschule needs no 
special emphasis. 

The scholarly character of the Germanistic subjects is not 
doubted by him who knows the methodical investigations under- 
lying them. To be sure, a superfluous amount of subject matter 
must be avoided just as must an excess of stimulation and emo- 
tional reactions. Here the restful culture in Goethe ^s sense of 
the word, deep-rooted in the classical periods of our people, 
will assert itself against those things which would press their 
way into the Deutsche Oierschule, whether it be erudition of 
antiquity or the chaotic fullness of the immediate present. Here 
pedagogical caution will have to protect the Deutsche Oherschule 
against false friends. 

Its special position with reference to language instruction is of 
decisive importance for the Deutsche Oherschule, It can finally 
fuUy unfold the cultural forces of the German language because 
of its dialect, conversational speech, and written language, and 
because also it trains in the Middle High German more than the 
other schools to a deepened, historical understanding of the 
language of to-day. Obvious errors in German language instruc- 
tion of the past shall no longer compete with the course of study 
of the Deutsche Oherschule. Indeed, they are overcome through 
the labors of German philology, and only because the secondary 
school did not have time to translate into school practice the 
facts dealing with the psychology, history, and philosophy of 
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language, the secondary school, as Jacob Grimm already com- 
plained, has merely robbed the German language and allowed 
insipid results to develop. It is, in fact, time that at least in 
one secondary school German philology be permitted to develop 
as archsBology and the philology of modern foreign languages are 
able to develop in other schools. It must be honestly granted 
that in German language instruction much in material and 
method has not been entirely proved. And yet the other lan- 
guages are always contending about the right method and will 
always have something to contend about. In fact, without the 
lessons of varied, even unfortunate, experiments no subject has 
yet been able to develop itself. The theoretical principles for 
scholarly and educative instruction in German are established. 
The greater part is proved by practice. The value to the wide 
circles of society of this instruction, which cannot be replaced by 
any other subject, has become apparent since the time of Rudolf 
Hildebrand. It is time that the gold of German philology is 
coined in some special school. 

The study of German culture and German language instruc- 
tion demands a foreign language and a foreign culture as a 
contrast and a basis of comparison. According to Mommsen, 
only he is educated who can think and express himself in two 
languages. 'Which of the foreign languages and cultures best 
fulfill this aim in the Deutsche Oberschule may remain unde- 
cided, except that it must be the language of a people which has 
in the course of our history strongly influenced us. In the 
Deutsche Ole^schule which is organized on the basis of the pres- 
ent, it will best be a modern language. It is certainly a thought 
worthy of consideration to build up the Deutsche Oberschule in 
closest connection with Anglo-Saxon culture and language, 
which, fundamentally related to ours but still essentially differ- 
ent, might be able to unfold to a depth not yet reached. Not 
less worthy of respect, however, are the arguments made for 
French. The greater span between the German and the Roman 
character, the contrast between German freedom and French 
cultivation of form, the greater difference of a modern language 
which is based upon Latin, argue for the introduction of French, 
which is also supported by the practical reason of possibilities 
of transfer to Reform^ and Bealschulen, 

For the development of its special character the Deutsche 
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Oierschule needs only one foreign language, but this, to be sure, 
developed to a high degree. The introduction of a second foreign 
language, which appears necessary to many for practical reasons, 
and to others for the sake of a full equivalence of the Deutsche 
Olerschule, might very easily injure the special character of the 
Deutsche Oierschule if it does not take its place on the periphery 
of the curriculum. However, in such a place it can indeed be 
valuable, because it can materially extend the further training 
of the pupil in his vocation or in his study. If it is a question, 
therefore, of learning for special needs, then freedom in the 
choice of this language, which is to be studied receptively, seems 
desirable in the sense that here the various foreign languages 
represent the elective subjects. Certainly for many fields of 
study Latin must not be lacking. Others will not wish to miss 
English. But indeed Russian, Polish, Spanish, Italian, Danish, 
and other languages may each be necessary according to the con- 
ditions for various schools. The very position of this second 
foreign language on the margin of the curriculum favors this 
freedom of election, since the nucleus of the course is not dis- 
turbed. If, then, the pupils are able to elect according to special 
conditions a language especially valuable to them, it may be 
assumed that they will be able to acquire suflScient training in 
the language in a smaller number of hours. 

Even if it cannot be admitted that this Germanistic group of 
subjects does not afford by itself training for scholarly thinking, 
stiU an influential place is to be assigned to mathematics and 
natural sciences in the Deutsche Oierschule, not only because of 
their importance for human culture, as has already been men- 
tioned, but also because of their value for abstract thinking and 
for training the mental faculties. Secure knowledge of facts, 
independent observation, and investigation in methodical de- 
velopment of principles of activity become the central aim of 
the natural science instruction. On account of the natural asso- 
ciations of biology with sociology, ethics, physical health, and 
political economy, the Deutsche Oierschule cannot do without 
biology instruction even up through the highest class. 

Wide circles in the German woman’s world will see in the 
Deutsche Oierschule the ideal Madchenschule, since this school 
combines a strong sense of reality and earnest scholarly work 
without ffisthetic sentimentality with the whole range of that 
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German Inimanity of which the German woman has always 
home the burden. 

The curricnlxim of the Deutsche Oherschule for girls will be 
able to adapt itself to the characteristic developmental curve of 
girls without lowering the objectives of the school. 

In consequence of the close relationship between the Yolks- 
schtde and the Deutsche Oberschule, it may be hoped that the 
Aufhauschule will attain the objectives of the Deutsche Oher- 
schule in six years, if it accepts after careful examination only 
really gifted pupils from the Yolksschule, The Aufhauschule 
win demand of the teachers and pupils the very highest efforts 
and attainments, but the friends of the German Volksschule 
believe firmly in the possibility of achieving the instructional 
goals set up within six years ^ time. 



n 

MEMORANDUM CONCERNING THE AUFBAUSCHULE^ 

The Aufhauschide builds on the seventh year of the Volks- 
schvle a six-year secondary school which leads to the leaving 
examination (Beifepriifung) and gives the same privileges as 
the Deutsche Oherschule and the Oherrealschule. The whole 
duration of school attendance of its pupils will hereafter cover 
the same time as in the case of the other secondary schools, that 
is, thirteen years. 

It is to be understood that many experts who consider a nine- 
year school necessary look upon the Aufhauschule with mistrust 
and fear; with mistrust because they are doubtful about the 
equivalence of a six-year secondary school; with fear because 
they are afraid that the new type of school, on account of its 
greater cheapness, will supplant the old types of nine-year 
schools. 

If the economic motive alone were the deciding factor in the 
establishment of the Aufbauschule, then, indeed, would mistrust 
and fear be justified. 

The economic point of view is, indeed, to-day totally unavoid- 
able. But in reality the idea of the Aufhauschule was conceived 
out of cultural-political purposes. It was recognized that the ad- 
vancement of gifted children of the village and the small town 
was restricted and held down through our school system. But 
advancement out of these valuable classes of society is, in the 
first place, not so necessary for the future of the children them- 
selves as it is at present of compelling cultural-political necessity 
for the whole nation. 

In the village and small town our people not only possess 
latent, unused forces, the spring out of which it can ever create 
anew the pure streams of its national genius, but it possesses 
here forces of a very different, indeed, of a fundamentally 
opposite kind from those which are effective in the life of the 

^See note on p. 668. 
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large city and which are operative upon the city dweller of all 
classes. 

Sociology and social psychology have clearly recognized and 
sharply formulated this contrast between the country-born and 
the city-born. They have designated it as community and society, 
as organic and mechanical life, as simplicity and sophistication, 
as custom and convention, as inner connectedness and the mere 
contiguity of naked persons,” as the faith of the fathers and 
as the uncurbed freedom of the individual. 

This antithesis, which Wundt brought to the formulation of 
voluntaryism and inteUectualism from romanticism and the en- 
lightenment, has made the country-bom and the city-born into 
human types in people of fundamentally different structure, 
the more the spirit of the large city has disseminated itself 
among us. 

The present demands, however, that these forces of health, 
of instinctive security, of national life in the village and in the 
small town come into their own in our higher culture so that the 
intellectual upper class will not entirely succumb to the spirit 
of the great city. 

But these forces of betterment of our rural classes can develop 
only in the soul of the child in quiet, silent growth. The children 
must root themselves deep in the natural and community forms 
of their environment so they they may grow into instinctively 
sure motive power and into non-reflective certainty; for these 
powers develop not in the form of subject mattet but only as 
life forms. 

A premature uprooting of these children from the native soil 
of their community life means, therefore, the breach of a natural 
development which is dangerous, because the transplanting into 
the entirely different life of the great city robs them of the 
benefit of their early childhood without being able to give them 
in return therefor the different powers of the city child. Such 
children then easily represent an unsatisfactory middle type 
that is threatened with degeneration. 

Formerly normal preparatory schools and normal schools have 
rendered these children a beneficial service. Accordingly, there 
have flowed into the elementary school teaching profession rather 
than into the other professions the powers of the country-born 
which have given it that inner association with the people which 
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has made the educatiye work of the teacher in the Tillage and 
small town beneficial far beyond the actual work of the school- 
room. Justice demands at this moment, when these schools are 
being abolished, to acknowledge gratefully this effect of their 
work. 

As, on the one hand, the future elementary school teachers 
are to be brought into close contact with all classes of society 
by attendance on all forms of secondary schools, so the rural 
children, who formerly were the most valuable source of recruits 
for the elementary teaching profession, will more frequently than 
before enter into the higher callings. The duties previously 
borne by the normal schools can be taken over by none of the 
existing secondary schools. For pedagogical, cultural-political, 
and economic reasons this can be done only by the six-year 
Aufbauschule, which fills the gap left by the abolition of the 
normal school. The Aufbauschule will give to other vocations 
those values which the normal school was able to give only to 
the elementary school teachers. 

The Aufbauschule is founded on the conviction that the Volks- 
schule in seven years of undisturbed work trains not a small 
number of its pupils so that these are able, in spiritual and 
physical health, and in the uninterruptedness of their curve of 
growth, to work up in a shorter time to the full completion of a 
secondary school. This, to be sure, only the really gifted pupils 
will be able to do. For all who do not reach the goal of this 
school pay too high a price for this life experiment. We have, 
indeed, no lack of men who through half-education are alienated 
from their class and are not fully trained for other classes. For 
this reason the Aufbauschule must from the beginning organize 
its instruction toward the objective of the leaving examination. 

Whether the Aufbauschule is able to survive will depend 
upon the feeling of responsibility of those men who undertake 
this selection. In no case must pupils be taken for the purpose of 
proving the ability of the school to exist in a community. Auf- 
bauschulen must not be organized in unsuitable places because 
they are cheaper than other schools. This real danger, which 
might turn the blessing of the Aufbauschule for the rural class 
into a curse to the ot&er classes of society, must be avoided, and 
the educational administration will* always have to ex am i n e very 
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carefully the problem of -whether the conditions for the organiza- 
tion of Aufbamphidm are really present. 

The Aufbausehule -will be and is to be no easy school. Only 
pupils of pronounced talent, in vigorous health, in undisturbed 
application to school work, in an atmosphere -with as little con- 
fusion and distraction as possible, are able to acquire in six 
years a training equal to that given in the nine-year institu- 
tions, if the criterion adopted is not the same amount of knowl- 
edge quickly acquired but the same scholarly capacity for 
work. 

In the organization of Aufbauschulen for girls, care will have 
to be taken that only the really gifted and physically -vigorous 
girls, indeed those who in the period of development may need 
no special freedom from work, can be considered for the Auf- 
ba/ttschule. 

In suitable places and for suitable boys and girls the Aufbdu- 
schule can unfold and develop its power then, when it remains 
thoroughly conscious of its connection with the T^oUcsscJiiiIb, and 
also when in its entire make-up it takes into consideration the 
special intellectual character and special spiritual needs of its 
pupils. Here the educational purpose of the AufbauscJiule is 
in closest connection -with the educational tendency of the 
Deutsche Oberschule. The memorandum on the Deutsche Ober- 
sohuZe, therefore, can and must consider both school types as in- 
trinsically belonging together. Not much more need be said 
here concerning the Aufbauschule fashioned after the type of 
the Deutsche Oberschule except that the Aufbauschule of the 
Deutsche Oberschule type will have to afford its pupils by means 
of agricultural and gardening activities the possibility of con- 
tinuing in school the native occupations which have been cher- 
ished, and of thus preserving a sympathetic association with 
their class; -with the help of the instruction in biology, which 
is particularly meaningful for this school, it should enable its 
pupils to pursue -with knowledge and understanding the great 
problems of the rural population and agriculture. Thus edu- 
cated men and women will fight and overcome this regrettable 
separation between country and city -in whatever calling they 
contimie to be active. 

But the AMfb(iuschul0 is not to be limited to the type of work 
of the Deutsche Oberschule. Indeed, according to its whole 
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nature the Oherrealschule is possible as the Aufhauschule. The 
limitation to two foreign languages, the strong emphasis upon 
German, the more fully developed organization of natural sci- 
ence and geography all permit it, indeed, to appear also as a 
school type related to the Oherrealschule. A gymnasial or a 
realgymnasial type of Aufbauschule is not contemplated at the 
present time. The humanistic Oymnasium will only with great 
difficulty be able to dispense with the linguistic training of the 
classes from 8 ext a to Quart a. In its educational content it 
stands in too great contrast to the Volksschule to consider the 
fifth to seventh years of the Volksschule as its lower section. 
Where, however, conditions and needs would permit an Aufhau- 
schuZe of the gymnasial type to appear as desirable, suitable ex- 
periments will be sanctioned. The Realgymnasium, with the 
variety of its subjects, can now fulfill its very diversified pur- 
poses in nine years only with the use of all its resources. An 
attempt to do this in six years would lead to a qtialitative over- 
burdening of a corresponding Aufbauschule. 

Finally, it must be stated here, without possibility of mis- 
understanding, that the Aufbauschule stands in no other rela- 
tionship to the training of elementary school teachers than do 
the other secondary schools. To be sure, the friends of the 
Aufbauschule hope that the special values of this school will 
have a strong attraction for many future elementary school 
teachers, especially those who come from the rural classes. The 
rural and the small-town teacher in particular must not stand 
aloof from the development of the particular ideals of the 
Aufbauschule, if in his later c al l in g he is to enjoy the full pos- 
sibility of entering sympathetically into the spiritual life of 
the parents and pupils. 

But it must be insisted just as plainly that we need, none 
the less, elementary school teachers who through the educative 
forces of the other secondary schools have acquired intimate 
associations with the other educated classes. 



in 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A CURRICULUM OF THE DEUTSCHE 
OBEBSCHULE AND THE AUFBAUSCHULE 

I. CuiiTURAIi StJBJECTS 
Introduction 

In order to carry out the educational ideas set forth in the 
Memoranda of the Ministry for Science, Art, and Popular Educa- 
tion bearing upon the fundamental Deutsche Oberschule and 
the Aufhauschule, issued February 18, 1922, UII 11 II, the 
Oberschule and its corresponding Aufbauschule combine the cul- 
tural subjects in such unity that a definite educational objec- 
tive, which is to be attained by the common effort of all courses 
and subjects, is set for each class. Sexta and Quinta as the 
conclusion of childhood (period of primary experience), Quart a 
to Untersekunda as the age of boyhood (period of intuitive 
knowledge), and Ohersekunda to Oberprima as the age of 
maturity (period of reflective thought) are to be sharply dis- 
tinguished in education and instruction one from another from 
the standpoint of adolescent psychology. Careful considera- 
tion shall be given at this point to the special problems of educa- 
tion for girls. 

1. Corresponding to the variety and diversity of German 
life in the different parts of the country, all of the instruction, 
especially in the lower and middle classes, must be adapted with 
great freedom to the many-sidedness of our cultural resources. 
The individual programs of study of the various schools will, 
therefore, adapt themselves to the special conditions here more 
than in the case of other schools with respect to the model 
set forth in the official programs. In this selection the faculty 
will decide, after earnest consideration, which objectives it may 
undertake with the prospect of success. The distribution of the 
subject matter among the various subjects of instruction will 
occur through grade conferences, in which also the amount of 
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time for accomplisMng this work is determined according to the 
needs of the entire field of instruction. Only if the teachers 
of a class group themselves together into a working unit will 
the instruction as a whole be successful. Viewed from such 
standpoints the program of studies is left open as to which 
subject matter teacher the reading in philosophy and instruc- 
tion in civics are assigned. The same naturally holds true of 
art appreciation, history of music, and other subject matter 
fields. Likewise the activity groups {Arheitsgemeinschafte^) 
can be assigned, each according to the nature of the case, to the 
service of the most varied subject matter interests. The as- 
signment of a special instructional problem to a particular sub- 
ject does not free the other subjects, however, from the obliga- 
tion of serving the objective concerned as much as their strength 
permits. This holds true especially of the civic, philosophical, 
and art elements in the organization of all subjects. The as- 
signment of an objective in the curriculum to a definite class, 
cf course, does not prevent satisfactory preparation in early 
grades being made for this purpose, and assumes, as a matter 
of course, further study and intensification in later grades. 

2. In addition to these points of view, the special programs 
of study will consider further, in the selection of subject mat- 
ter, to what fields of study in the school the principles of “ac- 
tivity instruction” are directly applicable. Since cultural in- 
struction more than instruction in the other subjects can bring 
the previous experiences of the pupil to full consciousness 
through self -activity, preliminary steps even in the lowest classes 
are especially favorable to fruitful “activity instruction.” 
Therefore, in no class may excessive curricular demands limit 
such “activity instruction” in its quiet and undisturbed de- 
velopment. Through earnestness of performance the danger 
of purely whimsical instruction wiU be avoided. 

3, The “integrated instruction” {GesamtunterricM) in cul- 
tural subjects must consider foreign Kvltur intensively (in all 
subjects and in cooperation with the foreign language work) 
in which the nature of the German is considered in its counter- 
part; and, on the other hand, the foreign language instruction 
must take into consideration in a similar manner the correspond- 
ing cultural forms of German life. Therefore, all of the lan- 
guage instruction must be correlated with the knowledge of Ian- 
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guage forms used in German and with the technical expressions 
there developed. So long as there are still no general regula- 
tions on these points, these will he left to the individual insti- 
tutions to come to an agreement with reference to a uniform 
terminology. 

4. The ‘‘Instructional Objectives” and “Notes on Method” 
in the Curricula of May 29, 1901, and of August 18, 1908 ; and 
for the Evangelical religious instruction the regulations of April 
18, 1917, apply also for the Olerschule and the Aufbauschule, 


VI 

Evaj^gelicali Religion 
3 hours 

Bible stories of the New Testament as far as Pentecost. 
These stories should be taught along with a study of appropriate 
works of German art. A moderate number of selections for 
memorization should include verses from the Bible stories, church 
hymns, and individual verses of songs with^ appropriate 
music. This should be done as far as possible in connection 
with church festivals. Bible stories should also be supplemented 
with catechism. Special attention should be paid to the Ten 
Commandments and the Second Article — ^without Luther’s ex- 
planations. The Lord’s Prayer and the meaning of prayer in 
connection with the stories of Jesus. In organic connection 
with the objective of the class with reference to local informa- 
tional studies, should go a knowledge of the local church, its 
places of worship and its monuments, its institutions, and its 
festivals. In natural connection with this should follow stories 
and biographical sketches from local church history and the 
surrounding country that are suited to the age of the children. 
Illustrations will be drawn from German poetry, in which local 
coloring should be considered. 

Catholic Religion 
3 hours 

The work of 8exta, continuing upon the foundation laid in 
the lower grades and bearing the aims of the upper grades in 
mind, should be a deepening and an expansion of the fundamen- 
tals of religion. The instruction begins with a practical intro- 
duction to a life of prayer through divine service at school. 
This is followed by instruction in liturgy, church, altar, holy 
vessels, vestments, holy mass. Review of the most important 
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facts of confession and communion. In connection witli the 
church year, learning prayers and hymns. The Bible stories of 
of the Old Testament teach of God and His nature, sin and its 
consequence, the plan of salvation. Instruction in catechism 
begins with the Second Article and treats of the most important 
duties toward God and one^s neighbor. Sexfa should stress the 
positive side of the Christian way of life through the teaching 
of ethics and morals. 

In keeping with the age and the interests of the children, a 
suitable introduction to the ecclesiastical organization and life 
of the local church should be given. Religious customs and 
sacred memories dear to the folk mind will be discussed in con- 
nection with the more important holidays of the community. 
An understanding and love for art in church and church life 
through group excursions to places of worship and points of 
interest in connection with the church. Pictures and paintings 
of heroes, especially of the ancient church martyrs, should be 
used as a stimulus to admiration of the greatness of the Catholic 
Church. 


QmMAN 
6 hours 

Phonetics, Exercises in the formation of sounds in connec- 
tion with reading, recitation, and public speaking generally 
prescribed for German, the foreign languages, and singing. 
Comparison of sounds in the dialect, colloquial German and 
High German. The essentials of syllabication for spelling. 

Etymology md Syntax. Parts of speech and word groups 
according to meaning and inflection. The most important sub- 
divisions of nouns, adjectives, numerals, and verbs. The most 
important facts about the inflection of the noun, adjective, and 
verb. Distinction between weak and strong forms. Enlarge- 
ment of vocabulary based upon the pupil's observations from 
life and the general curriculum. Distinction between related 
words with regard to dialect. Content and spirit of treatment 
according to Rudolf Hildebrand. 

The sentence and its parts, position of words in it, its intona- 
tion j its punctuation in order to clarify the structure and con- 
tent. 

Beading, Recitation, Pvhlic Speaking. Exercises in dialect 
and High German in thoughtful reading, story-telling, and nat- 
ural rendering of poetry. Reports on experiences and obser- 
vations. Reproduction of readings and oral narratives, some- 
times in paraphrased form. 

Written Exercises. Written exercises in connection with ety- 
mology and syntax. Spelling exercises in conjunction with 
grammar without too much attention to subtleties, especially 
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small or capital letters, homophones, and foreign words. Dicta- 
tions, essentially as practice exercises. Brief exercises on the 
lesson taught or out of the experience of the child. Original 
expositions, title to be chosen by the pupil, as written class 
exercises, in the form of reports, letters, narratives. 

Introduction to the use of the school dictionary in order to 
avoid errors. 

Literature, The reader, German in spirit and adapted to the 
mind of the child, should contain valuable, well-written material 
for all the subjects of the class, especially of the country and 
life about them : customs and traditions, trades, professions and 
their work. Biographical sketches of the famous men and women 
of the immediate vicinity and the district. Fairy tales dealing 
with folk, art, and nature. Animal stories. Children’s stories 
from recent literature. Appropriate stories of adventure. 
Humorous and serious tales at home and in the community. 
Roundelays and riddles. Fairy baUads. Short poems, stories, 
and anecdotes in local dialect. Careful selections and worth- 
while memorization of songs and poems. Stimulation to volun- 
tary memorization of poems of their own selection. Sympathetic 
appreciation of the experiences expressed in songs, especially 
lyric folk songs, in connection with vocal music. Songs that 
foster a better understanding of human nature, the seasons, the 
festivals, etc., with constant correlation with religion, history, 
song, gymnastics, scouting, and games. The objective study of 
art in poetry and prose ,* for example, Busch, Hey, Liebermann, 
Reinick, Richterj Speekter, Schwind, Spitzweg, Thoma. Stimu- 
lation of pupils to collect appropriate pitcures. 

Sistorical Tales, Tales and legends from the local community, 
the neighborhood, and the surrounding country, so far as 
possible in connection with memorials of the past in the broadest 
sense. Names, streets, trades, buildings. The most beautiful 
German legends. 


Geogbapht 
2 hours 

Home geography and development of geographical concepts. 
Orientation on the plane of the horizon, directions, daily and 
annual course of the sun, apparent course of the sun; compass, 
clock. Exercises in the school yard and in the vicinity. Measure- 
ment and estimation of distances. Elements of map study by 
comparison of nature, relief, and the drawing of maps. 

Elementary geography on the basis of the pupil’s own obser- 
vations; character of the land, the rivers, the weather. Hand 
in hand with this work goes a study of water-works plants, irri- 
gation, the building of homes and streets, agriculture, and 
forestry. 
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Knowledge of the home town in connection with German 
and history. History of one's native town as shown by map 
and public buildings. The immediate community as a part of 
the more remote districts. The most important facts of Ger- 
man topography based on the study of maps. The horizontal 
and vertical structure of Europe in the rough. The oceans 
and continents in connection with the first orientation on the 
globe. 


V 

Evangelical Religion 
2 hours 

Stories from the lives of the apostles with a continual retro- 
spect to the life of Christ. Verses and catechism in connection 
with Bible stories. The Third Article of Faith without Luther’s 
commentaries. Church hymns and special verses as in Sexta, 
In connection with other cultural subjects the religion of the 
old Germans and its continuation in German national faith. 
The spread of Christianity in Germany with biographical 
sketches of its most important saints and martyrs. Important 
legends concerning the saints. Luther and the other great per- 
sonalities in the German church. Study of home and foreign 
missions and of German evangelical life in foreign lands. The 
study of art in relation to the church as in Sexta, 

Catholic Religion 
2 hours 

In connection with the Bible instruction of Sexta, the cate- 
chism (First Article) treats of faith; God and His nature; 
Christ ; the Church, its origin, organization, and purpose ; sancti- 
fication and perfection of man. Instruction in Bible (New 
Testament up to the Ascension) is given as far as possible in 
conjunction with the church year. Youth and public ministry 
of Jesus; miracles and the simpler parables; suffering and death 
of Jesus, with special treatment of two main facts, redemption 
and origin of the Kingdom of God. Memorization of prayers 
and hymns as in Sexta. Study of local church affairs and his^ 
tory should include a few sketches and biographies of the Middle 
Ages and of recent times. Visits to church memorials and dis- 
cussions of ecclesiastical customs and traditions of the locality 
are continued. To specify, the following topics should be dis- 
cussed: Introduction of Christianity into the locality. Boni- 
face. A Benedictine cloister. Francis. Francis Xavier and 
missionary work. The patron saints for youth: Aloysius, 
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Stanislaus Kostka, Johannes Berchmans. Saints of the local 
community, especially patron saints. 


German 
5 hours 

Phonetics. Continuation of the rules pertaining to Yowel 
change; weakening (Schwdchung), lengthening, shortening, and 
onoission. In connection with syntax, phonetic aspects of the 
sentence. Sentence rhythm and accentuation. Comparison 
with local dialect and High German. 

Etymology and Syntax. Parts of speech, as to form and 
meaning: inflection, substantive, adjective, verb, participle. 
Groups of nouns: proper, common, designations for activities 
and conditions. 

Syllabication. Root words and derivations, compounds; the 
simpler syllables. Meaning, kind and accent of compounds, espe- 
cially of the verb. Grouping of word families according to form 
and meaning. Enlargement and refinement of the vocabulary 
through observation, class instruction, and reading material as 
in Sexto. 

Review and development of the simple sentence. Chief parts 
of the sentence. The kinds of sentences. The coordinate con- 
nectives of main clauses. All this keeping in mind word order 
and sentence accent and in connection with further study of 
punctuation. 

Reading, Recitation, Public SpeaJcing. As in Sexta with 
greater emphasis upon High German as against the dialect and 
colloquial German. The distinct differences of peculiarities be- 
tween the dialect and High German should be noted by means 
of the phonetic chart. 

Written Exercises. Spelling and dictation exercises as in 
Sexta, but also in order to furnish drill in punctuation. "Writ- 
ten exercises in grammar, especially with regard to the teaching 
of sentence structure. Brief written compositions upon the basis 
of subject matter treated. Writing of imaginary stories, also 
reproductions of fairy tales, fables, and other reading. This 
is to be supplemented by original compositions as in Sexta. 

Literature. The reader, as in Sexta, takes cognizance of the 
general objective of the course of study of the class, the home 
in relation to the Fatherland. It offers, therefore, without neg- 
lecting the study of the local community, materials from Ger- 
man culture in general. Nature and the German's apprecia- 
tion of it. German mythology, in so far as it still persists in 
popular belief: spirits, witches, elves, werewolves; dwarfs, 
giants. Traces of former days common in popular beliefs. Ger- 
man nianp^ri? and customs in different parts of the country'. 
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German life in foreign lands. German capital and labor, both 
past and present. Judicial customs. In connection with other 
subjects, a study of festive customs, humor among the common 
people, folk songs, proverbs, riddles. Customs and games among 
the youth. Memorization of poems and songs as in Sexta. Ma- 
terials from German antiquities in close coordination with his- 
tory, geography, and scouting trips. Every exercise should make 
appropriate use of works of art, especially pictures of German 
cities and hamlets, castles and churches, markets and streets, 
from the entire vast field of German culture. 

History 

2 hours 

General aim as in German ; the home in relation to the Father- 
land. Complete cultural and historical accounts from national 
legend and history will be vividly portrayed to the pupil in 
lectures by the teacher, who will employ concrete illustrative 
material and develop the characteristics of the period. Strug- 
gles with the Eoman Empire. The heroic age of the great migra- 
tion, as pictured in the ancient sagas, also in connection with 
German. German theology, the coming of Christianity, in con- 
nection with the instruction in religion. The great emperors of 
the early Middle Ages. The golden age of knightly culture. Pic- 
tures from the burgher and peasant life. Age of the Eeforma- 
tion. The Thirty Years’ War. Frederick the Great. The War 
of Liberation. The establishment of the German Empire. The 
World War and the present age. All instruction is in close 
connection with geography and occasional references are made 
to local economic and civic conditions. The aim of the instruc- 
tion is to pave the way for the child’s first knowledge of public 
institutions and their organization and to lead him gradually 
to a knowledge of human cooperation and society. 

Geography 

2 hours 

Geographical Knowledge of Gernumy. Thorough study of 
the map of Germany and the central German States. In addi- 
tion, study of mineral deposits, names of places, and landscape 
forms. Attention is devoted to the essential types of soil, eco- 
nomic life, problems of trade and population, and the chief types 
of communities. In the study of climate the relation between 
location and the effect upon man, animal, and plant life is em- 
phasized. The fundamentals of geolo^ are studied in close 
connection with geography. Comparative figures with regard 
to distances, areas, and altitudes are given. The main German 
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States and the Prussian provinces are studied. In connection 
with the general educational aims of the class, the various prov- 
inces, races, and countries with their characteristic traits a,nd 
their mutual relationships. Always upon the basis of the pupil’s 
observations, further development of the basic principles of 
mathematical geography throughout the school year. Included 
in the pupil’s observations are the apparent movement of the 
stars, the moon and its phases, and the polar star. Maps made 
by pupils showing regional features and outlines. Longitude 
n-nd latitude for orientation purposes. 


17 

Evangelical Religion 
2 hours 

In connection with other cultural subjects a few facts from 
the religion of the ancients, — Egyptians, Babylonians, Persians. 
Coordinate with history instruction pictures from the religious 
life of the Greeks and Romans. The chief aim of the class is, 
however, the introduction to the religion of the Old Testament. 
Materials of the lower grades are continued and supplemented, 
down to the time of the prophets. Important passages suited 
to the age of the pupils, from prophetic and devotional literature. 
Memorization of significant passages from the Prophets, the 
Psalms, and Ecclesiastes. In connection with Bible readings, 
the First Article in the Catechism^ -with Luther’s comment^. 
The persistence of Old Testament piety in the Christian religion, 
in morals, in art, and especially in the German hymnology. 
Occasional memorization of hymns. 

Catholic Religion 
2 hours 

Bible stories from the resurrection of the Lord to the deaA 
of the Apostles. Special attention should be given to_ the minis- 
try of the risen Lord, meaning of Pentecost, biographical 
sketches of the great Apostles. To supplement and enrich the 
Bible instruction in Quinta, Christ as the divine teacher should be 
studied— Sermon on the Mount, parables. Catechism (Third 
Article) treats of the means of grace, especially penitence, sacra- 
ments, and prayer. In direct connection with this, a thorough 
study of the liturgy — church year, the sacramental host, cere- 
monies, celebration of holy mass, pericopes for Sunday. Addi- 
tional prayers and hymns. 

General Nates about the Instruction in Church History for the 
Middle Section. Social and cultural studios shotdd elicit a vivid 
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tmderstaiidiiig of the Church itself and its great task of the 
present day. As preparation for the instruction in church his- 
tory in the Oherstufe the most important phases and dates of 
certain periods are studied. 

The instructional material in church history for Quarta con- 
sists of biographical and cultural sketches of Christian antiquity. 
Christianity is studied in its cultural and world-wide influence. 
It is correlated with secular history through discussions of Ro- 
man religion and theology, the religious condition of the children 
of Israel and their neighbors at the time of Christ. Specifically, 
the following topics are treated: Peter, the first head of the 
Church. The missionary enterprise of the Apostle Paul. God's 
punishment of the children of Israel. Christian persecu- 
tions. Catacombs. Constantine and the victory of the Cross. 
Great Church fathers. Lives of the first hermits; life in the 
monasteries. The genius and nature of the Catholic Church 
are brought out in all discussions. 

German 
5 hours 

Phonetics, Exercises in organic connection with reading, reci- 
tations and extemporaneous speaking by use of the phonetic 
chart. Clear comparisons should be made, showing the rela- 
tion between spoken and written sounds. 

Etymology and Syntax, A recapitulation and supplementing 
of word families. Use of tenses. Declension of proper nouns 
and current foreign words. Discrimination between weak and 
strong declension as in gender of nouns. Regard should always 
be shown for differences in dialect. Continued practice in en- 
larging the vocabulary. 

Sentence structure. Principles of dependent clauses. Subor- 
dination, meaning, form, value, position. Development of the 
subordinate clause from the coordinate clause. Expressing 
phrases as sentences and vice versa. Origin and nature of the 
subordinate conjunction. Exercises showing different possible 
ways of expressing ideas, as regards sentence relationships, par- 
ticularly from standpoint of style. The relation of punctuation 
to sentence structure. 

Beading, Becitation, and Extemporaneous Speakimg, As here- 
tofore, only greater insistence upon purity of sound, meaning, 
and expression. Continued use of and reference to the phonetic 
chart. Besides narratives and reports, simple descriptions. On 
festive occasions and field trips short original performances or 
pieces that have been memorized. 

Written Exercises, Occasional exercises in spelling and fe- 
tation. Continued drill in punctuation. Grammatical exercises 
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for better understanding of the subordinate clause. Brief exer- 
cises in all subjects as in Quinta. Short themes — about six a 
year — are based on the lessons taught in the school, but espe- 
cially upon the pupiPs own observation of his environment, to 
the study of which he is stimulated. Simple description as added 
to the earlier content. Type of essays as before. Occasionally 
an essay as a home exercise. 

Literature. To supplement the work of Sexta and Quinta 
the reading is organized around the cultural problem of the 
class; namely, the ancient world. Sagas and legends of the 
Greek-Roman world. In treating ancient civilization it is well 
to use suitable passages from ancient poets and writers in transla- 
tions of artistic values. Primarily in cooperation with religious 
instruction, occasional selections from the cultural landmarks 
of other ancient peoples; also simpler selections from scientific 
literature covering the entire field of antiquity. 

In conjunction with history and geography, classical studies 
and art appreciation will consider also the cultural objective of 
the class, with emphasis upon the elements of Greek and Roman 
civilization which are still present upon German soil, and with 
reference to the persistence of classic^ tendencies in German art 
and architecture. 

Home reading takes on larger proportions. It is prepared 
and directed in class. 

Theory of Poetry. As German instruction, in cooperation 
with music, has limited itself to the pure joy of the child in 
mdody, rhythm, and rhyme, it tries from Quarta on to develop 
conscious appreciation for artistic form in so far as this serves 
to disclose the poetic value and to provide artistic enjoyment. 
In no ease must the theory of poetry be considered apart from 
the individual masterpiece. The training of the senses also for 
tone color, melody, and rhythm in prose, in connection with 
reading exercises and art of speaking. 

History 
3 hours 

Preliminary Note for the Middle Section. History instruction 
in the middle section — Quarta to Untersekunda — strives by 
means of biographical and cultural sketches to afford an objec- 
tive knowledge of German history, its foundation in ancient his- 
tory, and its relationship to world history. This work has at 
the same time the problem of preparing for the instruction in 
the upper class — Olersekunda to Prima — by the mastery of a 
secure body of facts. In Quarta the ancient world, as the general 
objective of the class, is of service in showing the forces derived 
from classical periods which are operative tp-day in German 
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civilization. For this reason political history, in so far as it 
does not concern itself with training for citizenship, gives way 
to the study of the history of civilization. Complete cultural 
and biographical studies as in Quinta. Ancient sagas in connec- 
tion with the instruction in German. Clear portrayal of the 
early times and the Middle Ages in Greece : Troy and Mycenae, 
Crete and old Sparta, Olympia and Delphi. Heroes from the 
period of the Greek wars of independence. A short statement 
of the Athens of Pericles. Somewhat more explicit, the deeds 
of Alexander; a cultural portrayal of the Hellenistic age, also 
some facts about daily life of that age. In connection with the 
instruction in religion and geography and in the treatment of 
the Persian wars, a few touches of oriental culture. 

Reading selections from Roman history from the same points 
of view. A careful choice of cultural sketches from the early 
period. Great personalities from the age of the Punic Wars. 
The century of civil wars. The most important Roman em- 
perors. The struggle with the Germans. In connection with 
the reading materials in German an introduction to an under- 
standing of Roman culture and its effect upon the Germans. 
As in Quinta a political treatment of materials is presented; 
special development of constitutional forms, the interaction be- 
tween political, economic, and cultural tendencies, social wars 
and revolutions, changing forms in state and economical affairs, 
colonization, peaceful expansion, immigrations, racial mixtures. 

Geography 
2 hours 

The Mediterranean country and Asia Minor, with a view to 
India and Eastern Asia. The class instruction aims at as clear 
an understanding as possible of the typical countries of this 
continent and compares them with countries of middle Europe 
which have different climatic conditions. The difference in peo- 
ples according to race, religion, and their historical destiny is 
also developed. The definite knowledge which comes from con- 
crete observation of actual situations is also of great value. The 
simple explanation of the geographical character of different 
nations must always take into consideration the relationship 
of the subject matter of the class in history and German, and 
must explain the origin of ancient cultures in connection with 
the characteristic economic, political, artistic, and religious life 
which developed earlier. A comparison between the present 
and past civilization of this geographical area will aid the 
student to distinguish between the cross currents of this ancient 
civilization and to note the relationship between climate and 
civilization. 
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Continuation of the elements of mathematical geography. 
First introduction to the real movements of the solar system. 
Eotation and revolution of the earth. Place, time, and hour 
zones, orbit and zodiac planes, paraUels and meridians. In con- 
nection with the study of meteorology of countries within the 
limits of geography, the question of mean temperature of day 
and year is taken up. The courses of isotherms in comparison 
with parallels of latitude are studied. 

UIII 

EVANGBLICAIi EECjIGION 

2 hours 

Biographical and cultural sketches taken from the history 
of Christianity from its beginning to the Eeformation. In con- 
nection with the cultural material of Quarta, development of the 
significance of Jesus and of Christianity in the early Church. 
The Second and Third Articles with commentaries. Source 
readings from the New Testament and from a church history 
reader. The object here is to make clear the message of the 
great religious teachers for our time and particularly for the 
youth of to-day. These sketches, in connection with the general 
cultural course, should make clearly evident what Christianity 
accomplished for the different epochs and in the various spheres 
of life. The maiTi objective of the course is the teaching of 
German church history. Origin of the papacy. St. Augustine 
and his significance for the Middle Ages. Characteristic glimpses 
from the history of monasticism to show what it accomplished 
in the different epochs. Boniface and the Fra nkis h church. 
In conjunction with history, study of the struggle between the 
Empire and the Papacy ; the Crusades. In connection with Ger- 
man and drawing, Christianity in the poetry and pictorial art 
of the Ages. St. Francis and Innocent III. Pre- 

Eeformation efforts. The Eeformation from biographies of 
Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin. The Lutheran Bible, the origin 
of the evangelical hymn book and symbolic books, especially the 
shorter catechism. Sketches from the time of the Coniiter-Re- 
formation. Eeading and memorization of the more importa,nt 
hymns as an expression of the piety and of the religioiM life 
of the outstanding poets of the epochs under consideration. 

Catholic Eeligion 
2 hours 

Critical analysis of the Old Testament in connection with 
biblical history. Historical problems of a social and religious 
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nature, as the Creation, the Bible and science, monotheism. 
Outstanding religious leaders, as Abraham, Moses, and the proph- 
ets. The Old Testament as a guide to Christ. Symbols and 
prophecies in comprehensive exposition: longings of the Jews 
for the Messiah. Selected passages from the Old Testament. 
Bible study and geography of the Bible. Instruction in the 
Catechism is based on the Second Article, with constant regard 
for the spiritual status at the beginning of puberty. Especially 
to be emphasized are dangers to faith from questionable readings 
and associations. Modern superstition. Sanctity of the Sab- 
bath. Eelation of school and home. Authority and freedom. 
Good examples and corruption. Modesty. Meaning and pro- 
tection of property. Love of truth and honor. Finally, a con- 
sideration of sin and its sources, as also an exposition of the 
Christian ideal of perfection. Drill upon liturgical prayers and 
hymns. 

In connection with the general cultural courses, the signifi- 
cance of the Catholic Church for the German people, especially 
in the Middle Ages, will be evaluated. According to the time 
available, the following will be treated: The meaning of the 
western migrations for the extension of the Church. Benedictine 
orders in Germany. Boniface, the German apostle. Charle- 
magne. Separation of the Eastern Church from Eome. The 
Arabian migrations and the danger of Islam for Christianity. 
The Crusades and their significance for the Church and civiliza- 
tion. Mendicant orders in the organism of the Church. A 
brief study of these topics, — ^the Church and the school, the 
Church and medieval art, and the Church with its ministrations 
of charity, — ^will establish the conception of the penetration by 
the church into the whole life of the epoch. Forerunners of 
church schisms. Luther and the church schism. The discussion 
of this point should result in an understanding of the differ- 
ences between the Catholic Church and the principal Protestant 
denominations. Spread of the Eeformation in Germany and 
the Northern countries. The Council of Trent and its influ- 
ence in the revival of the Church — Carl Borromseus. The 
Jesuit orders. The missionary work of the church from the 
age of discoveries to the death of Francis Xavier. St. Vincent 
de Paul, the apostle of brotherly love. 

German* 

5 hours 

Phonetics, The study of phonetics in connection with in- 
struction in foreign languages and singing. Comparative study 
of phonetic values in the dialect, colloquial language, and High 
German. Exercises in pure High German with the aim of eradi- 
cating errors of speech. Survey of the Indo-Germanie languages. 
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Phonetic changes in language development, especially of Ger- 
man and particularly with reference to the influence of different 
dialects and of foreign languages. 

Etymology and Syntax. In the study of words, further de- 
velopment of the objectives of Quarta, with especial reference 
to historical insight iuto the origin and dissemination of words. 
Words taken from other languages and foreign words in relation 
to cultural and political history; influence on our language of 
Greek and Roman culture. Vocabulary of Christianity and of 
the Church. Old word forms and words in the language of to- 
day. Variations in speech usages. More intense study of re- 
lated words as to meaning, emotional content, and acceptance 
in the dialect. Obsolescent and new language values. New 
forms. Polk etymology. As in Quarta, exercises for enlarging 
the vocabulary, with careful avoidance of all foreign words. 

Different kinds of subordinate clauses. Refinement in the 
use of pronouns. Forms of the verb and rules for their forma- 
tion. Word order, sentence stress, and importance of position 
in the sentence. Punctuation. 

Beading, Declamation, and Extemporaneous Speech, Reading 
with correct enunciation and emphasis, constant exercises in 
impromptu speaking. Participation in short performances, — 
theatrical, declamatory, etc. 

Written Exercises, Exercises in syntax. Exercises in all 
subjects as in Quart a; themes based on observations as in Quart a. 
Reports, descriptions, and portrayals prepared for by means of 
oral exercises and also by use of materials taken from other 
courses. Encouragement of writing of imaginative themes, al- 
lowing free choice of materials. Occasional exercises in outlining 
a subject and in analyzing selections read. About ten themes 
a year, of which four shotdd be home work. Composition writ- 
ing in class should not exceed two hours. 

Literature. Legends relating to the great migration, sagas 
of Dietrich, the Nibelungen cycle, Hilde and Gudrun; legends 
of the Lombards, Pranks, and Vandals. In connection with 
the other cultural courses, a survey of the old German civiliza- 
tion, based on the best literary accounts. Selections from the 
Edda, German folk romances (tales). Artistic literature in 
correlation with all subject matter of the class, especially with 
history. Historical novels and tales and other classics of the 
earlier and later poets selected to suit the needs and abilities 
of the dass. Utilization of outside readings. Representative 
historical ballads. Rural lyrics. Poems in local and occasionally 
other dialects. Memorization of a considerable number of poems. 
Encouraging the pupil to learn poems of his own choice. Occa- 
sional selections from the older dramas, — farces, Christmas and 
regions plays. 

Scientific writings for a deeper appreciation of the heroic in 
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German life, its straggles and conquests in all spheres of ex- 
istence. Also autobiographies and letters, — ^heroes of labor. 
Studies in art in relation to other subjects, particularly drawing; 
above all, pictures illustrating legends and history. Selected 
monuments of art of the German Middle Ages. 

Theory of Poetry. As in Quarta, with special reference to 
ballads and to the characteristic methods of expression em- 
ployed by the different ballad writers. Verse forms and marks 
of different schools of thought are secondary to the poet’s con- 
ception of the purpose of his art as shown by the inner unity of 
his material, his personal experience and form of expression. 

History 

3 hours 

Biographical and cultural sketches in German history from 
the earliest times to the Treaty of Westphalia, with careful use 
of appropriate source material and classical accounts, all unified 
within the cultural studies. In this treatment only such signif- 
icant historical characters are examined closely as can be made 
vividly real to the pupils. The appreciation of characteristic 
types of the Middle Ages should be essentially enriched by this 
study of German history. For the fiLrst time in the period of 
great inventions and discoveries, the relationships with for- 
eign history are more sharply emphasized as the result of the 
changed condition of the world. Sketches from German history 
further civic education and furnish also a clear understanding 
of the political and business methods of the Middle Ages : types 
of constitutions among the Germans, feudal system, German 
Empire at the time of the great emperors, contacts with foreign 
cultures as a result of the Crusades, German towns, and princely 
sovereignty. 

The expansion of German culture toward the East and its 
special forms in the borderlands will receive careful attention. 
The cultural studies, in connection with religion and drawing, 
furnish a clear picture of all the more important life activities 
of each epoch, especially of its high points, as: early German 
times; cultural conditions in Prance; evolution of knighthood, 
of the army, of the administration of justice, and of the middle 
class and peasantry. 

Geography 
2 hours 

Western Europe. The Teutonic and Germanic neighbors of 
the German Empire in the south, in the northwest, in the north 
and in eastern Europe. States and provinces whose boundaries 
are determined by natural physical features and those deter- 
mined by economic and historical conditions. Instability, diver- 
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genee, and unification of boundaries of states, language spheres, 
nationalities and religious faiths. Alterations of German 
boundaries in the course of time. German peoples in Europe 
dwelling outside the Fatherland. Chief regions for agriculture, 
mining, and great industries ; centers of population. Chief lines 
of travel and principal trading centers. At this point the polit- 
ical and economic geography is to be developed upon the basis 
of the physical geography of this region. 

By means of repeated use of appropriate factual material 
derived from the courses presented in Quinta and Quarta, ex- 
tension of the fundamental concepts of geography will be coordi- 
nated with the geographical content of this class. Gradually 
there wiU arise a more comprehensive survey of the atmosphere 
(climatic zones, air pressure, isobars, winds, rainfall) ;_the water 
(the ocean and its movements, subterranean waters, rivers, and 
lakes) ; and the earth’s crust (stratification of the rocks, faults 
and breaks, weathering by heat and moisture, tearing down and 
building up processes; volcanoes and earthquakes, ice and gla- 

Review and further extension of knowledge of mathematical 
geography. Astronomical and solar day, length of year, the 
seasons, the calendar. 

OIII 

BvANGBIiICAL Rkligion 
2 hours 

History of Jesus in connection with the synoptic gospels. A 
more thorough treatment of the parables and the Sermon on 
the Mount, with constant application of their lessons to the 
present. Especially important passages should be memorized. 
The Lord’s Prayer with commentaries from the Third Article 

of the Catechism. . 

As a part of tlie general work of the class, vmd portrayals 
of the life of the time of the pietists, and of the Enlightenment, 
nai'Tig for this original sources with a thorough study of the 
larger unifying forces and the predominating spiritual trends. 
Protestant church art, as seen in church structures, religious 
poetry, and church music. Evangelical reUgioim service and its 
significance for the religious life of the individual as well as 
of the community. 

Cathomo Religion 
2 hours 

Beginning with a comprehensive review of the life and teach- 
ing of the Lord in connection with Bible history, the Bible in- 
struction should treat of the kingdom of God in the New Testa- 
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ment. The kingdom of God as a new attitude, faith in God, 
humility, and a helping and forgiving charity. The attitude of 
the new man toward culture (labor, riches, state, and family) * 
The kingdom of God as the visible church. Drill upon the more 
important passages. 

The aim of instruction in catechism is the final exposition 
and assimilation of the catechetical material of the First and 
Second Articles. Selected chapters of the Creed. Scripture 
and tradition. The secrets of faith; the Trinity. Incarnation 
and salvation. The work of the Holy Spirit in the church and 
in the human soul. The religious man : faith and works. The 
sacraments. Worship of God in life through work and asceti- 
cism. More detailed exposition of the liturgy of the Holy Mass 
— ordo misscB. 

Church history from the end of the Thirty Tears’ War to 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, presented in epochal 
sketches. The main point is to allow external events to take a 
more subordinate position and to present the spiritual tendencies 
of the time within and without the church in a manner cor- 
responding to the intellectual development of the age group; 
The Church and Protestantism in German countries. Protest- 
ant sects. Catholics in Great Britain, Ireland and Holland. 
Princely absolutism. Josephinism. The Enlightenment and 
unbelief. Free-masonry. The French Revolution and its con- 
sequences for the Church. 


German 
5 hours 

Phonetics, Integration and completion of phonetics through 
occasional references to the history of the language — ^phonetic 
mutations in High German. Recapitulation and inte^ation, 
according to the phonetic chart, by a comparison of dialects; 
pure High German and foreign languages, with references also 
to instruction in singing. Occasional references to other Ger- 
man dialects. 

Etymology and Syntax. In the review a summary of the 
principles of transition between classes of words. Fuller dis- 
cussion of the principles of root syllables and compound word 
forms. A survey of changes in meanings. Imagery content of 
the German language. Luther’s German in connection with in- 
struction in history and religion. The effect of cultural deriva- 
tives in light of borrowed and foreign words : the French and 
Italian influence ; borrowing of words in our time in every field 
of culture — scientific foreign words, art expressions, and eco- 
nomic, military, and political terms. Examples from the history 
of Germanization. A glimpse at vocational terminology. Geog- 
raphy of language considered in connection with geography and 
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history, emphasizing’ the dialects, German in foreign lands, and 
the Germanic languages. Changes in language boundaries, lan- 
guage islands — isolated groups using a different tongue. A 
survey of the development of German spelling. 

Bh&toric. Refinement of feeling for language as contrasted 
to newspaper and book German. Exercises in recasting defec- 
tive paragraphs, especially examples taken from newspapers 
and daily life, following the rules of logic and style. 

Beading^ Declamation, and Impromptu Speaking, Exercises 
in extemporaneous speaMng and declamation, as in Untertertia. 
Free discussions in class. 

Written Exercises, Grammatical exercises with special refer- 
ence to an artistic application of syntactic materials. Conver- 
sion of independent clauses into dependent clauses. Short 
themes in all subjects as before. A systematic introduction to 
the observation and reporting of events, conditions, and people, 
with increasing demands for an exact reproduction of essential 
points. Descriptions with wise use of what has been read and 
studied in other subjects. Short compositions and exact reports 
on readings, and also summarizing statements of content. Ex- 
ercises in analysis from standpoint of logical unity. The num- 
ber, kind, and length of themes as in Untertertia. 

Literature, As in Untertertia, the following points based 
on historical materials as assigned to the general problem of in- 
struction of this class : Germany in relation to other European 
peoples up to the time of the French Revolution. First-hand 
experiences of the lower classes will be transformed into con- 
crete knowledge by a greater use of important literature of 
scientific and artistic value. Clearer emphasis upon economic 
and social conditions ; conquest of nature by means of technology 
and science. Glimpses at the economic, historic, and cultural 
past of the German people. Also sketches from the history of 
music of the corresponding epochs in connection with instruc- 
tion in singing. Colonization of the German East. Germaniza- 
tion in denationalized regions and in foreign countries. Voy- 
ages of discovery, sea voyages. History as reflected in the 
modern short story and the lighter historical novel. A survey 
of the history of countries in worthwhile German writings and 
translations. A systematic use of home reading for this pur- 
pose. The same point of view obtains also in the choice of poems, 
with constant review and extension of the stock of poetry of 
earlier classes. Ballads down to the present time; idylls, and 
short epics. Memorizing of poems as in UnterteHia. An in- 
troduction to the drama stresses a more direct and intuitive un- 
derstanding of the thing represented than an insight into its 
technique. The comprehension of the drama will be enhanced 
by attending performances and by occasional retrospects to 
the history of the theater. The most famous writers of poetry 
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which have been read. Something about the best known com- 
pilers of folk songs. Art study considers here also the educa- 
tional objective of the class through a study of characteristic 
art and architecture of periods discussed; from time to time 
modern plays dealing with corresponding stages of culture. 
The effect of foreign influences on German art is not to be 
overlooked. 

Theory of Poetry. A clearer understanding of the nature 
of the ballad is to be aimed at through a stronger emphasis of 
the historical folk song and outstanding representative poets. 
In the short story, novel, and drama the form and technique of 
art are to be gradually introduced for the sake of aesthetic 
appreciation. 

History 

3 hours 

The period from 1648 to 1815 portrayed in biographical 
and cultural sketches, greater use being made of original sources. 
According to the age and understanding of the pupils, the 
instruction begins to emphasize more sharply the larger re- 
lationships and the formative ideas. German history should 
awaken an appreciation of the rise of Austria as a great power 
and picture the rise of Prussia since the Great Elector ; Frederick 
the Great; participation of Prussia in the struggle against 
Napoleon, In connection with German history a fuller con- 
sideration of the relationships between the European powers 
and their changes : period of Louis XIV ; struggle of England 
for world domination from the time of Cromwell to the Congress 
of Vienna; age of the French Revolution; rise of the United 
States ; East European events. In the history of wars, general 
political and economical considerations take precedence over 
war technique as such. Therefore, except for a few chapters 
from the wars of Frederick the Great and the wars of libera- 
tion, the general course and events of wars are to- be considered 
only so far as they may be important for an understanding of 
the world’s history. The thirst of youth for hero worship will 
be satisfied by a study of heroic achievements of individuals 
and races. The most essential facts in the development of the 
several countries and especially of the Prussian state are to be 
presented, according to the age of the students, from the stand- 
point of the transformation of the economic, political, and cul- 
tural phases of life. The history of the people whose language 
is studied as the fundamental foreign language should be pur- 
sued by way of comparison. Along with this should go a pro- 
gressive consideration of the following from the civic and eco- 
nomic points of view: the nature of the absolute state, social 
organizations of a people in the eighteenth centurjr, mercantilism 
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and materialistic ambitions ; setting and fundamental ideas back 
of the French Revolution, the Stein-Hardenberg reforms, and 
the doctrine of free trade. In connection with this a simple, 
concrete treatment of such concepts as constitution, legislative 
and executive powers, popular representation, self-government, 
domestic colonization, taxes, and customs. 

Geography 
2 hours 

The geography of non-European countries. Chief events of 
the epoch of the great discoveries and the Europeanization of 
the world. The essential location of native civilizations — Egypt, 
Asia Minor, India, and East Asia are reviewed. Peculiarities 
of fauna and flora of the tropical forests, of the ancient forest 
zones of the north, of the steppes and wastelands, and of the 
tropical, sub-tropical, and northern cultivated areas. The coun- 
tries in active political and economical relationship with Ger- 
many are to be studied more in detail. Special emphasis will 
be given to German settlements in foreign lands and to the for- 
mer German colonies. The colonial possessions of foreign pow- 
ers are to be studied in connection with their history and 
emphasized according to their political and economic importance. 
Some facts from ethnology. Distribution of world religions. 
Regions of dense and sparse population, of the production of 
raw materials and manufactured materials. In connection with 
instruction in civics, markets, and world trade routes. 

Amplification of mathematical geography. Variation of 
earth’s form from that of a sphere; echpses of moon and sun, 
planets, comets, and meteors. On excursions and trips introduc- 
tion to the use of the surveyor’s table. 

UII 

Evangelicau Religion 
2 hours 

The study of the New Testament. Reading of selected portions 
of the New Testament for religious edification and illustration 
of more important life problems of the present, giving preference 
to the writings of St. Paul. 

In coimection with the whole educational problem of the 
class, selected portions of the church history of the nineteenth 
century as revealed in biographies, letters, and other sources, par- 
ticularly such as deal with religious church activities in Ger- 
many at the present time and with a survey of the status of 
Christianity in the more important foreign countries* Church 
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doctrine and reg^ations in connection with civic instruction. 
Church organizations. Home and foreign missions. Social sig- 
nificance of Christianity. The free churches and sects. Re- 
ligious tendencies of the present. Through home reading and 
in correlation with the corresponding subjects of study, attention 
to religious materials in recent literature, in pictorial art, and 
especially in religious lyrics, music, and painting. 

Catholic Religion 
2 hours 

General Preliminary Bemarhs for Introduction in Sekunda 
and Prima, In Sekunda and Prima the faith of the Church 
should be set forth in its vigorous unity and impressive majesty 
and made fruitful for the development of personalities, happy 
in their belief and unswerving in their moral stability. The 
authenticity of Catholic truths must always be fundamentally 
demonstrated by constant reference to the struggle in the field 
of scientific and spiritual ideas; the Catholic dogma must be 
brought home to the understanding in a deeper, clearer, and 
more convincing manner, while emphasis must be repeatedly 
laid upon the interrelation of divine works and human neces- 
sity. The pupils should, as far as conditions will permit, learn 
to express themselves in impromptu discussion on important 
topics. Special problems will be treated in open discussion 
between pupils and teacher. The self-activity of the pupils 
will be provided for in harmony with the principle of learning 
by doing. 

Rejecting systematic apologetics, necessary apologetic ques- 
tions in the doctrine of God, Christ, and the Church will be 
linked together. 

The Bible reading in the New Testament should, by a careful 
distribution of time and choice of material, contribute a vivid 
insight into the thought life of Jesus and his apostles, and 
also that of the spirit of the early Church. The first aim should 
not be merely a mass of historical knowledge, but rather a deeper 
understanding of the teaching of the Church, based on a happy, 
heart-felt recognition of the authority of the Church. Pre- 
liminary and textual criticisms should be reduced to a mini- 
mum. The aim is an independent reading of God’s word that will 
bear fruit in the unfolding of the Christian life. 

In TJniersekunda, Church doctrine. The divine orij^n of the 
Church as proved by its founding, its preservation, its fruits, 
and its unity (see Vaticanum, Chap. 3, de fide). The Catholic 
Church as the Church of Christ. All the characteristics given 
by Christ revealed themselves in it : primacy, apostolicity, unity, 
holiness, catholicity, indestructibility. The Eastern Church. 
Types of the churches of the Reformation. 
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The Church of the living Christ. Teaching office — organiza- 
tion, infallibility, teaching and preaching, free investigation, 
heresy. Priesthood — mediatory activities of the Church in 
sacrifice, sacraments, prayer; the general priesthood; the re- 
ligious character of Catholic piety. Pastoral office: education 
for righteousness; the Church as the mother of the saints; 
Church legislation; the Index. Church penalties; Church gov- 
ernment ; the meaning of pastoral life. 

Necessity of the salvation of the Church. The doctrine of the 
soul and body of the Church. Salvation of the non-Catholic. 
Home and foreign missions. The Church and churches, — con- 
verts, efforts at union, tolerance, and Christian love. The Church 
and society; the Church and the family; the Church and the 
state, — ^religious consecration of authority. The_ Church and 
economic life, — ^moral and religious forces and their significance 
in economic life. The Church and education. The Church and 
art; Catholic literature. The reading of the history of the 
apostles should serve as an introduction into the growth and 
spirit of the early Church. 

Since many pupils leave school to enter practical life at the 
end of TJntersekimda, an apologetic treatment of the fundamen- 
tals of faith, — the existence of God, divinity of Christ, — ^in keep- 
ing with the age of the pupils, appears indispensable. 

Church history of the nineteenth century to the present time, 
with special reference to its development in Germany. The ex- 
position win aim at the most vivid portrayal possible of the lead- 
ing personalities. New regulation in Church relationships in 
Germany. Diocesan distribution. Awakening of new Catholic 
life in Germany, — Bernhard Overberg, Leopold von Stolberg, 
Sailer, Hemens Hofbauer, Gorres. Church agitation in Cologne. 
Social questions (Ketteler, Kolping). The Tatican Council. 
The Kidturkampf (MaUinckrodt, Windthorst). The recent 
popes. Present condition of the Church. Missionary system. 
Catholic organizations. New religious organizations. The World 
War and the Church. Excursions and sight-seeing trips, where 
possible, should afford insight into the development of the church 
art of modem and most recent times. 

Geeman 

5 hoiu^ 

Phonetics. In connection with the elements of Middle High 
German. 

Etymology and Syntax. Etymology, likewise in connection 
with Middle High German, from the standpoint of the history 
of the language, making use of the German dictionary. Com- 
pr^ensive review of material from the history of the language. 
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Modes of speech, proverbs, legal language. Introduction to the 
study of names. Language movements of our times. Effect of 
mechamcal inventions and trade relationships on the language. 
Historical insights and fundamental principles in the struggle 
against language deterioration and slang. Introduction to Mid- 
dle High German in close connection with the readings from 
Middle High German and from historical language materials 
already studied. 

Rhetoric. Study of selections from the standpoint of rhetoric, 
—clearness of thought, content, tone painting, cadence, word 
pictures. Continuation of exercises for intensifying language 
feeling. 

^ Reading, Declamation, and Extemporaneous Speech. Exer- 
cises in oral reproduction of literature, with increasing demand 
for apt and accurate choice of words and sentence structure. 
Continuation of school dramatics. 

Written Exercises. Short themes having for their object 
the development of great vei'satility in style: literal reproduc- 
tion of situations observed, short description of objects studied, 
outline reports emphasizing essentials, moods of nature, impres- 
sions of art works. The choice of topics for essays follows similar 
lines, drawing on private reading, and on class reading in other 
subjects. Themes based on experiences and impressions, but only 
with subjects selected by students. Not over nine themes, of 
which five are class exercises (these last not over three hours) . 
Exercises in analysis as in Oiertertia. 

Literature. Scientific and artistic literature will be discussed 
here with constant reference to the whole instructional objective 
of the class in the social and cultural subjects. Understanding 
of the nineteenth century. For the epoch under consideration 
well chosen fiction and novels, suited to the comprehension of 
the pupils, down to the present time, without absolutely exclud- 
ing works originating in earlier times, on the basis of a well 
graded plan for private reading. The dramatic reading prefers 
classics which deal ^ith political science, the relation of the 
individual to race, state, and society. The age as revealed in 
the lyric, especially such lyrics as deal with the great crises of 
history. The home as expressed in proverb, in song, and in 
local art. 

Scientific writings, in connection with history, will aim at an 
understanding of worthwhile personalities of the age, through 
their letters, speeches, and diaries ; also biographies as an intro- 
duction into characteristic German personal life. In combina- 
tion with geography and civics, the most important accounts, 
from the standpoint of literary art, of modern economic and 
social life, particularly in Germany. Worthwhile essays, also 
from the field of natural science, and their relation to individual 
and social welfare. 
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In connection with language instruction in Middle High Ger- 
man, easier passages of Middle High German literature, espe- 
cially from popular epics. 

Art study as in Oiertertia, but in relation to the nineteenth 
century. Present-day tendencies in art, also in architecture, 
city and street planning. The urge for artistic expression as 
seen in industrial art and crafts wdl occupy a part of the time 
assigned to drawing and manual instruction. 

Theory of Poetry. Completely avoiding the dramaturgical 
and technical approach, disclose to the understanding the inner 
artistic form of the drama by a study of specially appropriate 
selections. In the study of lyric poems only so much should 
be said about the nature of the lyric as may yield a sharper 
grasp of the artistic content and reveal more clearly the art 
peculiar to each lyric poet. 


History 
2 hours 

History of the more recent times, from 1815 to the present. 
Outstanding features of the political history of this period: 
National and patriotic aspirations, with especial reference to 
Germany. The partitioning of the world, in broad outlines, 
especially the growth of the English and Russian world empires, 
and the rise of Japan and the United States. Rebirth of French 
imperialism. The creation of the new German empire by Bis- 
marck. Origin and policy of the Triple Alliance and the under- 
standing between England, Prance, and Russia. The World 
War in its outstanding points. The political transformation of 
Europe as a result of the treaties of Versailles and St. Germain: 
territorial losses of Germany; economic consequences of the 
treaty of peace. A survey of the condition of German culture 
in foreign countries. In the materials presented the war history 
must be strictly limited to the decisive facts of the war for 
German unity and the World War. The inner transformation 
of economic life and the social upheaval of the nineteenth century 
demand thorough treatment, and the development of industry, 
technology, inventions, world trade and commerce, in connection 
with the aehievements of leading men. Changed labor conditions 
of agriculture and the forms of German economic life in relation 
to Germany’s economic advance since 1870. Capitalism and 
socialism. The social classes, peasantry and working class, in- 
dustrial middle classes, and agricultural class, and their signifi- 
cance for state and society. The formative forces of present-day 
life are studied as far as possible in connection with excursions 
and sight-seeing trips and made concrete by studying monuments 
of the times. 
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Civics 

1 hour 

The study of civics in organic relation to the general cultural 
subjects, especially history and geography, aims to unify in 
UnterseJciinda the results of the instruction heretofore given in 
civics, in order to make intelligible the historic evolution of the 
state and society of to-day, and to impress upon the pupil that 
these constitute for him the most important field of moral action. 
In this task, school life serves magnificently as a preparatory 
training for civic participation by giving a clear notion of 
fundamental historical and political concepts and by developing 
a corresponding predisposition of the wiU. At a point of de- 
parture for this instruction stand the constitutions of Germany 
and Prussia. A comparison of the constitutions of 1849 and 1871 
brings out the most significant constitutional concepts, such 
as monarchy, republic, one and two house system, parliamen- 
tarianism, house of commons {Reichstag)^ the diet {Landtag), 
federal state (Bv/ndesstaat) , federal council (Bundesrat), and 
senate (Beichsrat) . This comparison will further emphasize the 
underlying ideas, especially fundamental rights and duties of 
the German people, contained in the Weimar constitution. As 
a conclusion of the instruction in the middle classes, there should 
be a survey of the most important governmental agencies, the 
legal system, the army for defence {W ehrmacht) , and financial 
and taxation systems. 

Geography 

2 hours 

General information on middle Europe, including the German 
Empire, Netherlands, Belgium, Luxemburg, Alsace and Lorraine, 
Switzerland, Austria, Bohemia, Western Poland, Danzig, Memel, 
the Baltic, As far as the ability of the class will permit, the 
instruction aims to bind together the separate facts into greater 
unities, from the standpoint of objective reality. It emphasizes 
the accomplishments of the German people in rendering arable 
uncultivated areas, the maintenance and development of German 
soil and water control in swamps, rivers, lakes, and on the sea 
coast. This instruction includes tribal origins and conditions 
determining settlements through an investigation of city plans, 
styles of architecture, and building materials. 

In combination with history and civics special emphasis is 
laid upon economic, cultural, and political affairs. Connection 
of dense settlements and the founding of cities with mining 
districts. Characteristics of agricultural areas and industrial 
zones; dependence of commerce on production, geographical loca- 
tion, and transportation facilities. 
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Amplification of tlie elements of general geograpliy acquired 
up to this point by a survey of the chief periods in geological 
history with reference to Germany, whose soil furnishes typical 
examples of different formations. Introduction to use of the 
map of Germany (scale, 1 : 100,000) and geological maps, which 
are to he utilized in geography instruction, and for reference 
during scout hikes and study excursions. 

on 

EvANGEUCAIi Beligion 
2 hours 

In combination with the general instruction in the social sci- 
ences, religious instruction derives from the history of religion, 
including the great world religions and the spiritual legacy of 
the Greco-Eoman world, certain groups of biblical truths and 
fundamental rules of Christian living. For this purpose, through 
reasonable employment of readings from original sources in 
religious history, as, for example, selections from the Vedas, 
discourses of Buddha, the Koran, and also selections from Greek 
philosophy (Plato, the Stoic), the religious content of the Old 
Testament, as well as a series of the most significant religious 
and moral truths of the New Testament, are to be developed. 
Eeading of the Gospel of St. John (selections) should bring to 
the pupils the full meaning of Jesus. 

Following the course in history, religious instruction should 
strive primarily to give a very complete understanding of the 
religion of the Middle Ages, especially its fundamental ideas 
and life forces, whose influence continues down to the present 
time. Keeping purely historical facts in the background, and 
foregoing aU notion of logical completeness, the significance of 
the religious world of the Middle Ages is made clear by a longi- 
tudinal as weU as a cross-sectional study of its most important 
points. The character of Western Christianity, the place of St. 
Augustine in world history, the educational work of the church 
among the Eoman and German peoples, the idea of a universal 
church, the idea of a world church and the papacy, conception 
and essential character of the church, the struggle between the 
empire and the papacy, scholasticism and mysticism, and finally 
the tu^e for artistic expression in the Middle Ages. 

The influence of Islam on the Middle Ages. Upheaval and 
reconstruction in the wake of individualism. Eeading of Middle- 
Age source material in connection with German and history. 
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Catholic Religion 
2 hours 

Christ, the Man, and His work. These are to give a form of 
expression adequate to the needs and critical attitude of the pres- 
ent generation. Such topics as heathen, Jewish, and Christian 
sources on the life of Jesus. Credibility of Christian sources. 
Divine and messianic proofs of Jesus. The spiritual majesty 
of J esus. His gospel of the adoption by God, of the kingdom of 
God. His prophecies. The moral perfection of Jesus (innocence 
and virtue). The miracles of Jesus and science. His resurrec- 
tion. The triumph of His works. The dogma of the God-man is 
to be tied up with this. Christ, the second person of the Trinity 
(unio hypostatica) . Salvation. Atonement through the death 
of Jesus. Christ and Paul. Restoration of the disorganized 
supernatural order. Means of grace through the Church. Doc- 
trine of grace and the sacraments, especially the sacrament of 
the altar (Lord^s Supper). Christ as the head of the Church 
(vine and branch, vid. epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians). 
The kingdom of Christ. The law-giver and judge of the world. 
Adoration of Jesus (historical retrospect ; worship of the Heart 
of Jesus). Imitation of Christ. Mary, the mother of Jesus 
and our mother. 

Typical representations of the image of Christ in art. Poetry 
dealing with Christ. Reading of one of the synoptic gospels. 

Church Ristary — Preliminary Remarks for ihe Upper Section. 
With the knowledge acquired in the middle grades as a starting- 
point the instruction aims at a critical examination of the subject 
matter and a clear comprehension of predominant spiritual 
tendencies. In this way the position of the Church in the spir- 
itual struggle of the centuries will be placed in sharp relief, 
the lines of development in church life will be made more 
apparent, and the significance of the Church for the solution 
of the many burning questions of the present will be better 
recognized. The pupils should learn to express themselves in 
impromptu discussions on various important questions, in har- 
mony with sources and longer treatises. The first great aim of 
the course in church history is the education of men true to their 
convictions and inspired by a love for the Church in present-day 
Efe. 

In Oiersekunda the early Church (and the Middle Ages to 
Boniface VIII) will be studied in connection with history. No 
effort will be made at completeness of presentation. Above aU, 
the religious and edifying values of Christianity should be recog- 
nized in contrast vrith heathen forms of religion. A survey of 
methods, values, and errors of comparative religious history. 
The evolution of church doctrine in the struggle concerning 
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creed in the first centuries. Growth of early Christian literature. 
Meaning of Eastern and Western church doctrine for theology 
and church life. The changed conception of the world and the 
coalescence of the old Latin Christianity with German national 
cultural factors. St. Benedict and his order. The Empire and 
the priesthood from Charlemagne to Innocent III. The Byzan- 
tine state church. Islam and its counter-influence during the 
Crusades. Spiritual and artistic life of the Catholic Middle Ages. 
Thomas Aquinas and the meaning of scholasticism. Bonaventure 
and mysticism. Outstanding German mystics. The Church and 
popular education. Piety of the Middle Ages. Development 
of the idea of church orders. Higher nobility of the German 
Church. Lights and shadows of the Middle Ages. 

German 
5 hours 

Phonetics, Review and amplification of the theory of pho- 
netics on the basis of language history, with constant reference 
to examples from the Gothic and Old High German and espe- 
cially Middle High German. A more thorough consideration of 
German dialects. Distribution, displacement, and disappear- 
ance of dialects. Exercises in oral language technique. 

Etymology amd Syntax. Development of the knowledge of 
Mid<Re High German by emphasis on syntactical facts for his- 
torical appreciation of New High German syntax, always in 
connection with reading. Survey of historical development of 
Teutonic languages and German dialects, based on use of lan- 
guage atlas. Territorial spread of words, their migrations. 
Creation and reconstruction of words. Intensive study of theory 
of changes of meaning with reference to cultural development, 
making use of the German dictionary. Word compounds and 
syntactical facts from the standpoint of rhetoric. 

Ehetoric, Introduction to the style of important creators in 
language ; in constant correlation with reading. Style and per- 
sonality, style and dialect {Stammssart) , style and subject 
matter, style and nationality. Struggle against faulty style. 

Beading, Declamation, Impromptu Speaking. Further exer- 
cises in classical readings and orations, and in the tricks of 
oratorical art in improvised speaking. 

Written Exerds&s. Short themes as in UnterseJcunda. Essays 
in the form of discussions, with thorough consideration of the 
manifold requirements of the German essay. Occasional inde- 
pendent work from sources. Employment of private reading. 
Not over eight essays, of which at least four should be done in 
class. 

Literature. In correlation with history, materials from the 
Greco-Roman culture which are the most valuable for German 
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intellectual life; especially readings from the Greek tragedies. 
Deyelopment of the Greek mind from Homer to Euripides. 
Selections from Greek philosophy (Plato). Also worthwhile 
essays from scientific literature on antiquity and its relation to 
German culture and intellectual life. 

The whole instructional objective of the class is to attain the 
best all-round understanding possible of the culture of the 
Middle Ages in its different life manifestations. This imposes 
upon the teaching of German the special task of an introduction 
into the spiritual life of the Middle Ages, its poetry and its art. 
It traces this development from the origin of the whole era in 
German and ancient sources and from Christianity down to the 
ui^olding of the great Renaissance and the dissolution of the 
Middle Ages. The art and the literature of the great migrations, 
with a resume of the intellectual life of the Northern peoples^ — 
eddas, sagas. The Latin Middle Ages under the Carolingians 
and Ottos, in a selection of representative translations. Some 
literary monuments (fragments), according to their artistic 
worth. Longer selections from the more important poetry of 
the Middle High German Renaissance: popular epics, classical 
epics, minnesongs, and popular lyrics. The aim is to create an 
understanding of the poetic peculiarities and modes of expres- 
sion of the works read. This can be done by careful grammatical 
and logical reading without translating. Good literary transla- 
tions and paraphrases will serve to amplify and round out the 
readings. Prose selections from the Middle Ages in connection 
with religion and especially samples from the mystics. The rise 
of the civic culture of the towns ; the folk theater ; farces ; meis- 
tersongs. The age of the Renaissance and the Reformation; 
German humanists, Luther. 

Scientific LiteraUire, Should deal with the remaining aspects 
of the life and culture of the Middle Ages; chiefly, German 
mythology, jurisprudence, husbandry, morals. 

Private Beading^, In the summer, should cover the continua- 
tion and influence of antiquity in modern poetry ; in the winter, 
the continuous recurrence of Old German and medieval ma- 
terials, particularly in the age of Romanticism. 

Archceology, Remains of prehistoric civilizations found on 
German soil. German antiquities and influences which are to 
be observed, especially in the period of the great migrations, in 
correlation with the study of art. German racial studies. 

Art Study, This aims to develop the Greek feeling for form 
through a few but typical examples of architecture and sculpture. 
Above all, it strives to make plain the artistic expression and 
modes of life and the imagery of the church and knight errantry 
of the Middle Ages ; also its divergences from the attitude and 
conception of the Greeks. Architectural principles underlying 
the Roman, the Gothic, and the Renaissance styles. 
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Characteristic sculptures of the German Middle Ages. The 
outstanding German painters from the Cologne masters to 
Diirer and Griinewald. Flemish painting. A contrast of Ger- 
man and Italian painting of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
will he helpful in working out the characteristic style in German 

fliirt/ 

Theory of Poetry. In connection with literature, German 
poetic art in accordance with its own peculiar rules. The his- 
tory of its development from alliterative verse to OpiU. On 
the basis of readiogs, the formulation of the gperal charac- 
teristics of the popular and classical epics, the minnesongs, and 
popular poetry. 

Histobt 
4 hours 

Preliminary Bemarks for the Upper Section. On the basis of 
the objective knowledge already ac(iuired and of the information 
gained in the middle section, the iostruction in the higher classes 
rises to more thoughtful penetration and abstract formulation 
of historical problems. In this process of formulating the sub- 
ject matter, emphasis will be laid upon important crucial points 
of development which are to be presented in their decisive sig- 
nificance in the general progress of events. This thoughtful 
consideration will lead to a discussion of historical and philoso- 
phical questions at suitable points. Thus this material relating 
to the history of civilization, in so far as it may not have been 
integrated with other cultural subjects into an org^e unity 
with the general course in history, is to form an intimate part 
of national history in order to impress the fact that the state 
is a phase of civilization inseparable from the other fields of 
human culture. In accordance with the methods of activity 
instruction appropriate source readings will make clear to the 
pupils how the facts in a given ease are derived from original 
documents and how historical judgments and principles are ar- 
rived at. Well chosen selections from the best historical writings 
win reveal the spirit and method of the great historical investi- 
gators. In addition to this, pupils should be encouraged to ma,ke 
independent studies which should prove valuable in class in- 
struction. In this way “free activity groups” making coopera- 
tive studies will be kept in iutimate relationship with the work 
of the class. 

Suljeet MaMer for the Ohersekunda. History of antiquity and 
the Middle Ages to the downfall of the Hohenstaufens. 

The treatment of antiquity will be limited to the essentials 
of Greek and Roman history, with special emphasis on such 
points as had direct effect upon subsequent epochs, and espe- 
cially upon the German and Romance peoples. Therefore only 
the Periclean age and the epochs of Hellenism are to be studied 
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in detail in Greek history, while in Roman history only the 
world domination of Rome from the golden period of the Repub- 
lic to the downfall of ancient culture. In the choice of subject 
matter preference should be given to accomplishments of the 
Greeks which are of greatest significance for world culture in 
philosophy and art, and among the Romans those relating to 
statecraft and law. For a clear understanding of the funda- 
mental political principles, a study of the political and social 
phases of Greek and Roman life in their transparent sim- 
plicity will be found of the greatest value. In this connection 
such topics as : the meaning of family and race ; a unified popular 
consciousness in customs, language, literature, art, and religion ; 
chief characteristics of the ancient state in its classical forms. 

The principal aim of the instruction is an introduction to 
the early German times and the culture of the early Middle Ages 
in Germany, in organic unity with the development of political 
economy and social institutions of this epoch. Especially to be 
worked out are German characteristics and contributions to the 
general culture of the Middle Ages. Nor is the meaning of 
Arabian civilization for an understanding of this epoch to be 
overlooked. In the study of the subject matter in political 
history, the development of the state out of social conditions of 
the Middle Ages will occupy the foreground, as also that of the 
church as its sociological counterpart; in the study of civics, 
attention will be called on the one hand to the difiEerences between 
the modern state and that of the Middle Ages, and on the other 
hand to the continuity of special Middle-Age characteristics and 
institutions down to the present time. For a survey of the forms 
of society in the Middle Ages, it will be best to emphasize, in 
the earlier times, the social freedom ; in the Frankish epoch, the 
seigniorial landownership and its economic and social conse- 
quences; and in the time of the emperors, feudalism and the 
characteristics of knighthood. 

Geography 
2 hours 

Prel/wni/nci/Ty R&yndrks for the Tipper Section, The course in 
geography in the higher classes calls for a correlation with 
mathematics and the natural sciences and with history and the 
humanities. The groups of problems to be treated in geography 
are, therefore, in their selection and orderly sequence dependent, 
in the main, on the subjects and material of these courses. Geo- 
graphical instruction will, therefore, in reciprocal relation with 
mathematics, physics, and biology, and even with civics and 
history have for its special task: to show how civilization is 
deep-rooted in nature and demonstrate, by appealing to the 
universality of law, how culture has been built upon nature in 
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accordance with her processes; to mature the jud^ent of the 
pupils for functional thinking; to train them to a genetic under- 
standing of things ; and finally to deepen and vitalize their civic 
consciousness through an accurate representation of the relation 
between soil and state, between the earth and mankind. The 
final course in geography does not, therefore, consider as its 
most important task a mere extension of the subject matter 
of the middle sections, but rather to substitute for the study of 
the several countries in their geographical groups a considera- 
tion of the social, economic, and political organizations of their 
peoples and their reciprocal influences, by means of a cross- 
sectional study and comparison of their morphological or cli- 
matic conditions, their ethnographic or cultural status, their 
economic and commercial conditions, and also their political 
organization. For this purpose such problems as: man’s de- 
pendence on the earth and his dominion over it; stages and 
forms of economic development; types of colonization; produc- 
tion and manufacture of raw materials; and dependence of 
market values upon supply and demand. Advancement and 
retardation of peoples due to physical peculiarities of their 
country or to their own natural endowments. Eelation between 
the state and the soil; natural and historical boundary lines; 
natural and artificially developed settlements ; evolution of world 
traffic and its thoroughfares. Later the course should give the 
pupil, by means of a clear-cut presentation, a comprehensive 
view of the world, and organize for him the terrestrial bodies and 
their movements as to their place in the universe. Finally, it 
should introduce him to the history of geography and, by reading 
worthwhile essays and other appropriate works, prepare him in 
the cultural activity groups” to develop thoroughly geographi- 
cal problems. After all, the following distribution of subject 
matter represents only one of many possibilities. 

Obersekunda. Geographical knowledge in harmony with the 
preliminary suggestions, preference being given to the most im- 
portant of the great powers and leading economic and commer- 
cial centers of the world; namely, the United States of North 
America, Spanish-speaking countries, and British and French 
world empires. 

I 

Evangelioal Eeligion 

UI 0 1 
2 hours each 

Unterprima. In organic continuation of the course of the 
Obersekwnda, and u^ing similar methods, the salient and crucial 
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points of religious development from the end of the Middle Ages 
down to the end of the eighteenth century. The chief objective 
of the class is the understanding of Protestantism in its religious, 
cultural, and intellectual meaning. The dissolution of the world 
of the Middle Ages in the age of Renaissance. The German 
Reformation, especially the work of Luther, with a detailed 
reading of characteristic passages from his writings and a com- 
parison of corresponding passages from the Pauline letters. 
Lutheranism, Calvinism, and Tridentine Catholicism in their 
characteristic differences and enduring significance. The rise of 
the modern conception of the world and the adjustment of 
Protestantism to the ideas of the ^'Enlightenment.’^ Constant 
use of sources. The final consideration of the questions arising 
at this point, when presented under the constant stimulus af- 
forded by the other subjects, will bring home to the pupil the 
Christian and Evangelical truth of the New Testament. 

Olerprima, As a part of the general problem of the class, 
religious instruction in common effort with German and philos- 
ophy, brings about an inner adjustment of Christianity with 
German idealism, either by source readings, as from Herder and 
Schleiermacher, or by working out various religious truths of 
Christianity through a study of corresponding fields of thought 
from philosophy and poetry, as well as from tendencies which 
are hostile to Christianity. By using historical and civic instruc- 
tion, the meaning of Christianity and the Church for the political 
and social life will be brought out, either in connection with 
history or in the discussion of individual problems and questions 
of the day. In the same manner will be treated questions relat- 
ing to one’s personal life, for the purpose of awakening a keen 
sense of responsibility. The cultural "activity group” in the 
social sciences will also make it possible, in religious instruction, 
for the pupil to investigate individual problems of special in- 
terest to him. Likewise will religious instruction make use of 
private readings serviceable for its scientific and educative 
task. In this way will the relation of religion to poetry and 
pictorial art be made especially apparent. 

Catholic Religion 
2 hours 

Unterprima, The Christian conception of God, God in the 
light of reason. Humanity’s belief in God. Experiencing God 
and proof of God (Vatic. Ill, c. i.). God and the world: ex- 
planation of the world without God — ^monism. Explanation 
without a personal God — pantheism. Theory of evolution. Man 
and animal. Spirituality and immortality of the soul. 

God in the light of revelation. Conception, possibility, neces- 
sity as characteristics of revelation. Being and qualities of 
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divinity. The dogma of creation. The account of creation. 
Divine providence. The Trinity. 

God as creator of the supernatural order. Original sin. Sal- 
vation. Predestination, The riddle of the universe and Chris- 
tianity ’s solution. Pessimistic and optimistic world views, God 
as infinite. The ideal of truth, morality, and beauty. True 
religiousness. Belief in God and joy in life. Faith and unbelief. 
Readings selected from the Psalms and prophets that deal with 
the idea of God. Selected passages from the gospel of St. John. 

Church History, From Boniface VIII to the French Revolu- 
tion. The dissolution process of the Middle Ages. State and 
Church in the last days of the Middle Ages. The religious and 
moral condition of the German people. Humanism and the 
Renaissance. Efforts at church reform. Luther ^s religious de- 
velopment. Conversion of Germany to Protestantism. Three 
chief forms of Protestantism. The Council of Trent and the 
reform of the Church. The era of saints. Life among the orders 
and missionary activity. Development of the law of the state 
church. The Enlightenment and disbelief. The meaning of the 
Enlightenment as an effort to account for the world without God 
and the supernatural. The attitude of the German classical 
writers toward religion and the Church. The inner development 
of Protestantism since 1555. Religious and moral status of 
Germany and Prance on the eve of the Revolution. The aim of 
this course is to show how modern culture arose as a consequence 
of the effect of humanism, criticism, theories of natural science, 
and subjectivism. 

OherprimcL Introduction to the important personal and pub- 
lic duties of Catholics. 

Religious foundation of moral life: theonomy not autonomy. 
The doctrine of law and conscience. The conflicts of conscience. 
The training of the will in education and in self-education. 
Freedom of the will. Duty and inclination. Virtue. Virtue and 
happiness. Sin and salvation from sin. 

The various individual obligations. Religious duties in the 
narrower sense. The doctrine of faith and doubt. Belief and 
knowledge. The life of prayer in private and in the Church. 
Final academic and practical treatment of the liturgy. The 
Catholic and his church (sentire cum ecclesia). The Catho- 
lic of action. The ideal Catholic family: unity, inseparability 
and sanctity of marriage. The law of Ae Church with respect 
to marriage. The sex problem. Authority and freedom in 
education. The Church and the modern youth movement. Duties 
toward the state : State and church. State and schools. State 
and religious freedom. The Catholic state ideal. Nationalism. 
The Caldiolic and human society: Protection of life. Duels. 
The alcohol question. Spiritual and secular callings. The choice 
of a vocation. Loyalty to one 's calling. Withdrawal from and 
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overcoming of the world. Industrial life. The Church and the 
social question. Individual and community affairs. Catho- 
licism and education. The ideal of personality: Truthfulness, 
moral freedom, love. Consecration of personality. 

Old and New Testament texts for instruction in morality: 
Reading and explanation of one of the Pauline letters — ^I 
Corinthians. 

Church History. From the French Revolution to the present 
time. The French Revolution and its reaction on the Church. 
Secularization. Restoration of the ecclesiastical order. Con- 
cordats. Reawakening of Catholic consciousness up to 1848. 
The struggle between the state church and liberalism. State 
and Church in Prussia from 1850 to 1870. Meaning of the Vati- 
can. The social KulturJcampf, The papacy since 1870. Leo 
XIII. Catholic charity in the nineteenth century. The Church 
and the education question. World missions. The present-day 
status of the Church in the most important enlightened countries. 
Modernism. The church organizations of the Eastern Greek 
churches. Trends in modern Protestantism. Occultism. The 
Church and the World War. For a final review, and as material 
for the impromptu discussions, the pupils should strive to sum 
up, by means of a longitudinal and cross-sectional study extend- 
ing through the entire period of church history, the ideas and 
events most significant for the existence and struggles of the 
kingdom of God in the Church. 


German 

U I AND 0 I 
4 hours each 

Philosophical Beadings: UI and 01 — ^Each 1 Hour 

Philology. In the utilization of the language history materials 
already developed, studies from the fields of the psychology, 
the philosophy, and the aesthetics of language, in connection with 
the foreign languages. Differences in language as an expression 
of the intellectual character of peoples. Ethics of language: 
The adequacy of German for accomplishing things in the dif- 
ferent fields of culture. Essays of outstanding language scholars 
and creators. Something about the history of research in the 
German language. The most important points in the develop- 
ment of German script. 

Rhetoric. The adaptability of German style to the different 
aims and uses of language ; in business, in public life, in art. 

Beading, Declamation, and Impromptu Speaking. Regular 
exercises in extemporaneous speaMng in debate, and in a care- 
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fuUy prepared declamation. Speech technique in relation to the 
physiology of the Yoice and from hygienic and sesthetic stand- 
points. 

Written Exercises, Written work as in Oiersehunda, allowing 
the pupil the greatest possible freedom. As a substitute for the 
home essays, even more elaborate treatises on topics from the 
entire field of human culture, based on independent use of source 
materials — student investigation. Not over eight essays, of 
which four should be class essays. 

Literature. The study of German in Prima considers German 
idealism as the classical educational epoch of German life, and 
therefore regards it as the central point of its educational effort. 
It strives to comprehend it from its intellectual and historical 
presuppositions, points out its fundamental meaning for all the 
fields of life, strives to penetrate as deeply as possible into its 
great poets and thinkers, and throws a bridge from classical 
times to the understanding of the present. 

Unterprima has the special task of acquainting the pupils with 
the restoration of German inteUectual culture in connection with 
the rise of the modern spirit. The collapse at the time of the 
Thirty Years’ War and some of the characteristic representatives 
of that epoch. The age of the ^‘Enlightenment’^ and its counter- 
currents, in connection with other cultural subjects. The entire 
works of Elopstock, Lessing, and Herder will be considered in 
relation to the trends of European culture in general. Likewise 
“storm and stress,” especially the youthful Goethe and SchiUer. 
In connection with the reading of dramas, a survey of the history 
of the German theater. 

Oberprima aims to present clearly German idealism as the 
perfection and unification of these intellectual movements and 
to see to it that its chief representatives are understood, pri- 
marily Goethe and Schiller in their combined accomplishments 
reaching throughout the German world. The instruction must 
not, therefore, be limited to the reading of individual poems, 
but must compass the several poems in their connection with the 
personal life of the writers and the entire epoch. Romanticism 
in its organic relation to German idealism. Transition from 
world citizenship to the national state; Heinrich von Edeist. 
Further, relationships between literature, pictorial art, and 
music ; between the drama and the stage. 

Literature after Goethe will in general be treated as a con- 
tinuation and extension of the epochs previously studied — po- 
litical drama from Lessing to Hauptman ; from world citizenship 
to state citizenship: Schiller, Hebbel, Gottfried Keller. The 
variations in the development of the literature of the nineteenth 
century and of the present must be considered in cross-sections 
and according to the problems and materials taken up : Austrian 
poets; young Germany and political poetry; classical realism; 
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art as impression and expression. Especially in tlie required 
and voluntary private reading, in free ‘‘activity groups, in the 
longer elective readings, and in the regular lectures, the feeling 
of the pupil for modern literature will be awakened and made 
fruitful for the regular work. A brief survey of the principal 
trends in the literature of foreign countries will be required 
in this connection. But in no case must German idealism lose 
its place as the central point in class instruction. 

Scientific writings should be especially cultivated in Primal 
with selections from works of the great writers. Appropriate 
excerpts and complete works in all fields of modern life wherein 
the natural sciences, economic life, political and social problems 
can be presented effectively in securing an understanding of 
the nineteenth century and of the present age should also be 
included. This task requires a carefully planned correlation 
of all subjects of study. 

A special task devolves upon philosophical readings. When 
prepared beforehand and reenforced by a philosophical treat- 
ment of all courses in the higher classes, these readings contribute 
to the whole educational problem of the class. By using selected 
chapters and shorter works, especially of the greater German 
philosophers, who express the dominating thought of the corre- 
sponding age, they round out the complete picture of national 
culture, and in the continuity of their operation show clearly 
how the present grew out of the past. It is imperative to choose, 
as far as possible, self-explanatory chapters from the great in- 
tellectual composite of German idealism, at the central point 
of which stands Kant. 

Folk Lore amd Antiquity. Psychology of fairy tales, sagas, 
myths, and folk songs. Racial influences in the time of classi- 
cism and romanticism and in the present time. 

Art Study. In harmony with the objective of the class in 
XJnterprima, style of baroque architecture, especially in Ger- 
many. Development of Dutch art to Rembrandt and Reubens. 
In Oherprima, modern classicism. The renaissance of German 
painting in the nineteenth century. Present tendencies in art. 

Theory of Poetn'y. Along with regular review of previous 
work comes a historical and critical study of the formal elements 
of poetry, its types and tendencies, with special consideration 
of trends in style and of the different kinds of aesthetics, espe- 
cially the tragic and comic. 

History 
UI AND 01 
3 hours each 

TInterprimu. From the beginning of the Middle Ages to the 
end of the period of the French Revolution. The choice of 
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subject matter from political history is made with the aim of 
providing an appreciation of the modern state as a product of 
the political development of Western peoples. German develop- 
ment is therefore to be made clear in relation to the history of 
other great powers. The overthrow of medieval social ideals 
through the triumph of lay culture, the breakdown of individual- 
ism, and the development of a national consciousness. Rise and 
first growth of power of the middle class, establishment of the na- 
tional state — Spain, Prance, and England; growth of German 
territories. The Renaissance, Humanism, and the Reformation. 
Accomplishments of absolutism. The struggle of the great 
powers for world domination and its reaction on Germany. The 
empire of the Hapsburgs. The struggle for the control of the 
Baltic — ^Poland, Denmark, Sweden, Russia. The rise of Prussia. 
The colonial empire; the American Revolution. The French 
Revolution and the transformation of Germany in its defense 
campaign against Napoleon. 

In correlation with the other social sciences, the creative ideas 
of each epoch studied and the participation of the d^erent 
peoples in the development of the modern spirit, especially at 
the time of the Enlightenment, must be made clear and their 
meaning for Germany carefully worked out. To history, in 
connection with geography, belongs especially the explanation 
of economic relationships, of social conditions and movements: 
overthrow of medieval natural economy through the use of 
money and business intercourse; organization and characteris- 
tics of manual industries; rise of middle class wealth and capi- 
talistic system; mercantilism in theory and practice. History 
of social movements, especially struggles between sovereign 
princes; the nobility and the cities; guilds and apprentices; 
diminution of rights of peasants; vassalage and hereditary sub- 
mission. 


Civics 

UI AND 01 
1 hour each 

The course in civics selects certain problems of history for 
special study, and develops them particularly by using suitable 
source material. A thorough consideration of such problems 
as : restoration of Roman law ; nature of the absolute state ; rise 
of the modem army; oflScialdom; codification of laws; state 
craft; taxes. Theory of natural rights and social contracts; 
human rights. Beginnings of the national constitutional state. 
Secularization ; concordats, 

Oberprima. From the Congress of Vienna to the present. As 
a (joptmuatioji of tbe coprse of fho JJnterprima, comos the 
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velopment of the national constitutional state as the central 
point of political history. Bra of the restoration and of liberal- 
ism; the revolutions in west and middle Europe, primarily in 
Germany. The struggles for national unity in Italy and Ger- 
many. Solution of the German question in the restricted sense 
and the work of Bismarck. Armed peace for the preservation 
of the European balance of power. The inner political develop- 
ment of Germany since 1870 is to be studied from all angles: 
development of the constitution and legislative power ; the army ; 
justice ; social legislation ; financial legislation concerning traffic 
and trade ; state and church. The si^ificance of the great Ger- 
man parties and commercial organizations. Colonial policy. 
Imperialism and political alliances; the Triple Entente and the 
Triple Alliance. The main facts of the World War and the 
Treaty of Versailles. The Revolution and the new order in 
Germany. 

The predominant intellectual tendencies of the nineteenth 
century are to be made as concrete as possible in cooperation 
with the social sciences as a whole. Economic history treats 
primarily the transformation of the state and society in connec- 
tion with the rise of modern political economy. Banks and ex- 
changes, trade, commerce, industry, agriculture. German politi- 
cal economy and world markets. History of German labor move- 
ments in connection with the labor movements of England and 
France. 

The modern state stands as the central topic in the study of 
civics. The German and Prussian constitutions will be studied 
thoroughly as to their most essential parts in comparison with 
the constitutions of the most advanced foreign countries. The 
course selects comprehensive problems and points out either 
their solution in the course of historical development or their 
effect on existing law. Such groups of problems as: Personal 
freedom; fundamentals of penal law; individual problems of 
civil rights ; relation between the people, popular representa- 
tion and executive power; individual will and popular will. 
Different forms of the elective franchise. TJmtarianism and 
federalism. Self-government and bureaucratic government. 
Conservatism, liberalism, democracy, socialism, communism. 
Popular rights, supra-state organizations; League of Natio^. 
As an introduction to the political and national economic theories 
of philosophers, politicians and economists, selections from their 
works and from speeches, party platforms, manifestoes, and 
newspapers are to be abundantly drawn upon. 
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Geogeapht 

U I AND 0 I 
2 hours each 

Unterprima, Conclusion of the geography of the different 
countries: the Balkan states; Italy and the Near East with a 
glance at the Par East ; Kussia and her related republics ; Ger- 
many ’s neighbors and the German state. Corresponding to the 
whole work of the class, special attention is given to choosing 
the points of view of especial value to the study of civics. The 
relations of the several countries and their peoples to the Ger- 
man Republic are to be kept in the foreground. Special atten- 
tion is given to German culture in foreign countries. The 
influence of German civilization on other peoples, and the link- 
ing up of German capital with German commercial industry 
and German agriculture with other world areas are given 
detailed consideration. 

Selected topics from astronomical geography. The most im- 
portant geographical projections and their mathematical founda- 
tion. Some facts from surveying. 

Oierprima. On the basis of the course in geography and the 
several problems that have already been treated, a systematic 
survey of general geography, drawing upon the whole mathe- 
matical, physical, and scientific knowledge of the pupils. The 
terrestrial bodies and their movements in the universe. The 
physical and mathematical properties of the air, water, and 
earth’s surface. The earth as the home and source of sustenance 
of animal life, especially of man. The cooperation and the 
reciprocal dependence of matter and energy. Historical-geologi- 
cal development of the inorganic and the organic world. The 
stages of cultural and political life still observable. Comparison 
of prehistoric and ethnological facts. Changes in the earth’s 
surface in the course of time. Awakening of a consciousness, 
on the one hand, for the interdependency of mankind in causal 
relationships, and on the other, for freedom in determining the 
goal and course of future developments. The significance of geo- 
^aphical problems for questions of ethics and philosophy of 
life, in relation to the other cultural subjects, especially phi- 
losophy. 

II. Foreign Languages 

A. FXTNDAMENTAIj FOREIGN LANGUAGES 

Preliminary Eemarhs. Instruction in foreign languages un- 
der the nine-year plan aims at an aU-round, thorough knowledge 
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of the languages and at an introduction to the culture of the 
foreign peoples concerned, on the basis of an intensive study of 
the most important works* In correlation with the cultural 
subjects the meaning of the foreign culture for German culture 
will be brought out, as well as its principal differences from the 
German. 

The pupils should be made to grasp the special characteristics 
of the foreign language in the matter of vocabulary, syntax, and 
style, by a constant comparison with the mother tongue ; to un- 
derstand more fully the nature of linguistic phenomena ; and by 
means of a variety of practice, to acquire a certain degree of 
facility in oral and written expression. This mastery of and 
general insight into language should enable them to work on by 
themselves and even learn other languages independently, and, 
through their understanding of the spirit of foreign peoples, to 
participate personally in the history of the time. The readings 
are therefore to be selected with the aim of utilizing the knowl- 
edge gained through the foreign language to form a well founded 
idea of the part the people whose language is being studied 
has had in the general development of civilization. These read- 
ings should also thoroughly cover all cultural manifestations of 
life in literature, pictorial art, politics, economic and social de- 
velopment, philosophy and religion, so as to follow more thor- 
oughly certain lines of growth in the most varied fields. In 
this, as in the study of the cultural subjects, no attempt is made 
to attain a logically complete presentation. By means of a 
clearer understanding of the forces which, in gradual evolution, 
have created present conditions and continue to operate, the 
instruction aims to give a picture of present-day England, 
Prance, and America. For special consideration are the epochs 
and inventions of foreign peoples which have exerted an influ- 
ence upon the development of our own culture. 

Fundamentals af Method, The need for an intimate relation- 
ship between the instruction in foreign languages and the cul- 
tural studies must be the determining point of view in the 
selection and distribution of subject matter. This holds for 
the actual language teaching as also for the reading and the 
insight afforded by it. 

1. Pronunciation, The development of the idiomatic pro- 
nunciation is best accomplished through untiring, exact pro- 
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nunciation by tbe teaeber, repetition by individual pupils, by 
groups, and by tbe class. Phonetics should especially enable 
the teacher to suggest to his pupils practical means for aiding 
them in producing the sounds correctly. Above all, in those 
parts of the country where local dialects are strongly intrenched 
(as, for example, failure to discriminate between voiced and 
merely aspirated sounds) , definite instruction and drill are neces- 
sary. This is generally necessary in the ease of those sounds 
which are not found in German; for example, the French nasal 
sounds, the English fh, and in High German territory the Eng- 
lish r, 1; also the soft blending of the voice, slurring of vowel 
groupings, and the like. Along with a correct pronunciation, 
proper inflection in continuous reading and in impromptu 
speaking is to be required. 

Many of the exercises called for here, especially the strict 
articulation in French that must be acquired, will also be found 
helpful in German pronunciation. 

Along with the pronunciation, must be practiced also the 
historical methods of writing. 

2. Oral Exercises, These exercises are helpful to the whole 
process of language learning. They adapt themselves to the 
perceptive and imaginative capacities of the pupils and cover 
the various fields of experience, until they pass over into the 
simpler abstract concepts. On the basis of the progressive read- 
ings, a brief comparative study can be made of German with 
foreign culture. In the higher classes, where the study of 
foreign civilizations is made more intensive in connection with 
reading, the conversational exercises are adapted naturally to 
the more abstract fields of thought, without thereby losing either 
in clarity or in the full significance of the thought content. 

Above all, these oral exercises serve the purpose of acquiring 
as large a number as possible of new forms of expression and 
of impressing them so they may not be forgotten. The textbooks 
of the first years should provide, in the main, the words and 
expressions which must be integrated with a vocabulary ready 
for immediate use. In the successive classes this is to be en- 
riched constantly in all directions, and the oral exercises are 
to make sure that the pupils always have a definite choice of 
words ready for use. 

3. Beading. The most important part of foreign language 
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instruction, the reading, takes into consideration as far as pos- 
sible the intimate connection of the content with the cultural 
objective of the class concerned, in that it strives for a vivid 
conception of the mutual relationships and of the corresponding 
phases of the cultural life of the foreign people. Hence, a dis- 
cussion of Shakespeare, Shaftesbury, and others ; of the French 
Middle Ages, French classicism, different trends in the nine- 
teenth century ; of scientific prose of all kinds, especially appro- 
priate historical and cultural accounts; while especially capable 
pupils may be assigned portions of the works of the philosophers, 
—all these will serve to supplement the reading of lelles lettres. 
In all these fields the characteristics of the foreign people are to 
be compared with our own. Connected readings of entire works 
or selections from the larger works should begin as early as 
possible and become the chief feature of language study in the 
third or fourth year in the case of the fundamental language, 
and in the second language by the second year at the latest, espe- 
cially in the case of the more mature students. 

The history of literature is not to be systematic, but is to be 
carried on in connection with reading of complete works or sepa- 
rate portions of the larger works. For example, the relation of a 
given work to the complete writings of an author should be 
pointed out, as also his place in the intellectual life of his time. 
In this way the main characteristics of each age will be summed 
up again in the development of its literature and culture as a 
whole. In like manner a historical insight will be obtained in 
connection with the reading of historical materials. In order to 
complete the picture secured by the reading of entire works, 
selections from good anthologies will be found invaluable. In 
like manner the understanding of foreign literature may be 
deepened by using appropriate translations as material for 
private reading. 

4. Grammar, The fundamental principles of grammar, after 
they have been presented in their general aspects by the teachers 
of German, are to be illustrated and fixed in mind by a com^ 
parison with the mother tongue. The grammar should point out 
and explain the nature of foreign modes of expression, and 
in so doing clear up the differences between the foreign and the 
mother tongue, but should by no means consist of rules for trans- 
lation. 
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The grammar work is fundamentally inductive and, therefore, 
is to he worked out on the basis of familiar language materials. 
The learning of ready-made rules is useless. Only after previous 
acquaintance with a sufficient number of individual cases should 
an attempt be made to formulate the rule. Prom the particular, 
one arrives through cooperative activity at the universally valid, 
and thus recognizes the fundamental principle underlying the 
individual phenomena. For example, it is not a question of 
i P^TT'iTig by heart the rules for the subjunctive and infinitive, 
but rather, by continuous observation of the foreign modes of 
expression, of securing a clear feeling and notion of what mood 
rnanrig in the foreign language that is being studied or what 
function each verb form serves. The German language is to be 
used primarily in grammar instruction. 

In a ease where, as in French, phonetic rules can be derived 
from the modern language, or where a relation to the German 
language is evident, as in English, it will be possible to awaken 
an understanding of the history of phonetics, without presuppos- 
ing on the part of the pupil any considerable knowledge of the 
history of language. Nor should the teacher forego the psy- 
chological explanation of syntactical phenomena, whenever an 
opportunity offers. To feel called upon to give an explanation 
at any cost leads not to comprehension but rather to confusion. 
Whenever a simple explanation is not to be found, one should 
be satisfied to formulate the rule according to meaning and 
circumstance. 

5. Writt&n. Exercises. In the first years the written exercises 
must be based closely on the readings. They consist of dicta- 
tions, recasting from the standpoint of grammar and style, free 
reproduction of what has been read, and finally translations 
into the foreign language. One arrives at an independent use 
of the foreign tongue only through continued and varied elabora- 
tion of material learned upon the basis of good example. There 
is no need for a special exercise book for translations into the 
foreign tongue. The exercises in the class are to be carried 
on in an animated dialogue between teacher and pupils, based 
upon the reading. Later, when systematic translations into the 
foreign tongue are the rule, it will be found best not to use 
artificial materials, but rather original German selections. As 
a goal to be reached in this case it vrill be permissible to trans- 
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late a simple German text. Otherwise the aim is a voluntary 
piece of work, consisting either of an essay or of the reproduc- 
tion of a German text read aloud in class, which is within 
the scope of materials developed in the reading. 

Course of Study 

The subject matter to be taught in the three sections — Slower, 
middle, and higher — is carefully circumscribed. The distribu- 
tion of these materials to the respective classes is left to the 
individual course of study of the school. 

English 

VI TO IV 
6 hours each 

Phonetics. Training the ear, and drill upon phonetics. Read- 
ing and oral exercises. Memorization of poems, easy prose tales, 
and short dialogues. Singing of songs. Reading with atten- 
tion to accentuation of words and sentence inflection. 

Vocabulary. The acquisition of a vocabulary which is based 
primarily upon the immediate environment of the pupil, upon 
the simplest relationships in a larger realm of life — ^house, family, 
city, upon vocational activities and life in the country and the 
city, and the like. 

Cframmar. Drill on forms with simultaneous practical exer- 
cises in syntactical applications ; pronouns are always to be prac- 
ticed in connection with verbs. Understanding of elements of 
meaning and relationship is to be awakened early. 

Written Exercises. I3xercises in spelling, dictation, and re- 
casting. Reproduction of short prose selections, also translation 
from German to fix the knowledge developed in the class. 

Beading Matter. Fairy tales and stories, descriptions of na- 
ture, and elementary English history. In Quarta, connected 
readings. 

U III AND 0 III 
5 hours each 

un 

4 (3) hours 

Vocabulary. The vocabulary is to be developed from the 
readings, with constant review of what was learned in the lower 
section ; regular conversations are to be used to fix the new words. 
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Economic conditions, accounts of travel, letters of the most 
varied kinds. Some business letters must be used, since some 
pupils at the regular promotion to Ohersekunda leave school 
to enter a vocation. 

Grammar, Syntax; transition to rhetoric. Short study of 
synonyms. Survey of the relationship with German. 

Beading, Nineteenth century prose with historical and geo- 
graphical content to be studied in connection with actual events 
and conditions in England. Biographical sketches of leading 
personalities. Essays; transition to the novel. Ballads and 
some outstanding classical poetry. A comedy, a historical 
drama, or one of the easier tragedies of Shakespeare. In U II, 
the first attempt to form a cultural picture of present-day 
England as it arises from all the materials of study for the 
lower and middle sections. 


OIlToOI 
4 hours each 

Grammar, Broader knowledge of grammatical phenomena, 
likewise psychological and historical treatment of grammatical 
facts, so far as this treatment can be accomplished without aux- 
iliary aid from the older language epochs. Practical work in 
composition; short essays. 

Beading. Serious dramas from Shakespeare. Selections from 
the more thoughtful classical poetry down to the present time. 
Social problems in novels and dramas — Galsworthy, Shaw; in 
controversial works — ^Burke, Carlyle, Ruskin. Rise of the Brit- 
ish world empire through a study of serious works of history 
and travel — Seeley, Froude. Something of the literature and 
history of Shakespeare, his stage, his predecessors, and his in- 
fluence on later generations, also among us ; of Dickens, Thack- 
eray, and the development of the longer novel; of the thought 
movement seen in J. Stuart Mill; of the pre-Raphaelites ; and the 
like. Attempt to formulate a comprehensive picture of present- 
day England. Main points of the history of the United States, 
with special reference to Emerson, Carnegie, and Miinsterberg. 


Febnch 

VI TO IV 
6 hours each 

As to phonetics, vocabulary, reading matter, grammar, and 
written exercises, the directions given under English apply as 
the ease permits. 
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UIIIandOIII 
5 hours each 
UII 

4 (3) hours 

Vocabulary. As in the corresponding grade for English. 

Grammar. Fixation, amplification, and intensification of the 
knowledge of word forms in connection with the study of sjnitax. 

Reading. At first lighter prose readings, of a narrative and 
historical character. Stories like Daudet’s Le Petit Chose, 
novels by Daudet, Margueritte, Theuriet, Paul Arene, Topffer, 
and others. Historical accounts from such works as Lavisse, 
Recits de VHistoire de France, D'Hombres and Monod, Biogra- 
phies, Monod, Allemands et Francois, Michelet, and others. With 
the more mature pupils, somewhat harder prose; from poetical 
readings, principally La Fontaine's Fables, and epic poetry of 
the nineteenth century. As to dramas — in U II — such as : San- 
deau, Mile de la Seigliere, Augier, La Pierre de Touche, and 
others. 


0 II TO 0 I 
4 hours each 

Grammar. In reviewing the inflectional forms and the syn- 
tax to gain a broader and more exact knowledge, the pupils 
should acquire a general notion of the fundamental rules of 
the French language. To develop an appreciation of the dif- 
ferences in style between the French and the German, the judg- 
ment must be trained by urging pupils to observe for them- 
selves. 

Reading. Some French classical works of the seventeenth 
century will be drawn upon as indispensable to an understanding 
of the development of German literature — ^Lessing. Also extracts 
from Pascal, La Rochefoucauld, La Bruyere, Bossuet; some of 
the letters of Mme. de Sevign6 and La Fontaine's Fables, which 
can be adapted to each grade of the school. 

From the eighteenth century, at least Montesquieu, Voltaire, 
and Rousseau must be brought within the scope of the pupil's 
consideration, either in extracts or by use of anthologies. 

The chief point is the reading of the masterpieces of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, so chosen as to furnish a 
picture of the intellectual development of the times. To this 
end, primarily along with selections from the most important 
poetic works of diverse tendencies, some of the greatest story 
tellers of the nineteenth century, from Balzac to Anatole France, 
and Remain Rolland should be read. Their influence upon the 
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development of German and European literature is to be pointed 
out. As historical and philosophical writers are to be con- 
sidered, Taine, Aulard, Hanotaux, De Tocqueville, and others, 
and also such works dealing with the history of culture as those 
of Goncourt and Seignobos. Worthy of recommendation also are 
collections of longer, independent extracts of the more important 
historical works; further, for completing the literary-historical 
survey, selections of a good anthology with such writers as 
Chateaubriand, Mme. de Stael, George Sand, Victor Hugo, 
Guizot, Michelet, Sainte-Beuve, Ernest Renan. With a class 
interested in philosophy selections can be read from JoufiEroy, 
Victor Cousin, and others, and with a class which shows an 
appreciation of political questions, the pamphlets of Paul-Louis 
Courier, for example, can be used. 

In the lyric poetry, the pupil must secure a more exact 
knowledge of the period of Romanticism through a study of its 
diverse representatives— Lamartine, Vigny, Victor Hugo; that 
of the Parnassians — ^Leconte de Lisle, Heredia, SuUy-Prud- 
homme and Baudelaire; and also selections from the works of 
the modern poets, who, Bke Paul Verlaine, Verhseren, and 
others, stand in close relation to German poetry. 

The above selections will serve merely as examples. In view 
of the great wealth of appropriate works, the teacher will choose 
freely the works he believes best adapted to the inclination and 
capacity of his pupils. 

B. THE SECOND FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Introductory Bemarks. Instruction in the second foreign lan- 
guage will equip the pupils with the linguistic knowledge that 
will enable them to read worthwhile books and later to work 
independently. 

1. Thoroughgoing explanations of the better Uterary works 
will lead naturally into the cultural life of the people con- 
cerned; at the same time, in keeping with the general task of 
the higher school, they will make this foreign culture serve as an 
aid to an understanding of our own. 

2. The remarks on methods made for the fundamental for- 
eign language wiU, in general, be found applicable to the sec- 
ond modem language, but even more apropos will be the founda- 
tion laid in German instruction. 

French or English as the Second Foreign Language 

In eases where French or English, as the second foreign 
language, has only a four-year course, it must be seen to that 
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the pupils, making use of the abilities and knowledge they 
have acquired from the first language — pronunciation, general 
grammar — ^not only attain in the first two years accuracy in 
pronunciation, but also a thorough foundation in grammatical 
forms in connection with syntax. Even in the second year, the 
reading of the easier authors can occupy first place. For gram- 
mar, which is to be learned inductively and through illustra- 
tions taken as far as possible from the readings, an extra hour 
a week is to be used. In the third and fourth years, the most 
important of the works mentioned in connection with the re- 
quired language will be studied. 

French 

UII 

5 hours 

Phonetics, Reading and oral exercises, with application of 
the elementary principles of phonetics. 

Grammar. The regular conjugation in connection with the 
personal pronouns ; the remaining parts of speech in their prin- 
cipal forms, especially the pronouns. 

Vocaiulary, To be acquired from reading and observation. 

Written Work, Dictation, imitation, translation. 

on 

4 hours 

Grammar. The irregular conjugation with application of 
phonetic rules and in connection with similar phenomena in 
nouns. Syntax, especially mood and tense. 

Reading. Prose readings, mostly of a historical type ; stories. 

Written Work. Dictations and easy, free reproductions. 

UI Am> 01 
3 hours each 

Grammar. More extensive study of syntax. 

Reading. Especially suitable works of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and from the poetry of the nineteenth century. The intel- 
lectual and political relations with Germany are primarily to be 
developed, wherever the readings furnish opportunity for such 
study. 

Written Work. Free reproduction of short German selec- 
tions. 
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English 

UII 

4 (5) hours 

Phonetics. In connection with simple conversations. 

Grammar. Elements of inflection; sentence structure. 

Yocabulary. Of school language and of simple daily life. 

Beading. Stories and travel. 

Written Work. As in the preliminary study of the first 
foreign language. 

on 

3 (4) hours 

Grammar. Completion of etymology. Syntax. 

Beading. Historical material. Prose dramas. Ballads. 

Written Exercises. 

UI 

3 (4) hours 

Grammar. Transition from syntax to study of style. 

Beading. One comedy from Shakespeare with an introduc- 
tory study of his age. Historical prose. Novels like Ivanhoe, 
Christmas Carol, SUas Marner. 

01 

3 (4) hours 

Grammar. Reviews for the purpose of extending the knowl- 
edge of the subject. Exercises in style ; short essays. 

Beading. One tragedy from Shakespeare. Survey of English 
domestic and foreign history in the nineteenth century, with 
appropriate readings. 


III. Latin 

1. The instruction seeks, upon the basis of a thorough knowl- 
edge of elementary grammar, to attain an appreciation of the 
simpler works of Latin literature. To this end, it presupposes 
a combined text and reader that offers both shorter and longer 
selections from Latin literature. It must insure a sufficient 
number and variety of selections, and, at the same time, it must 
offer the pupil the possibility of learning the language chiefly 
by a study of written works of approximately the same epoch 
and linguistic form. 
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2. Grammar, Vocabulary, Written Exercises, The teaching 
of grammar has from the first the avowed purpose of translation 
from Latin, and therefore limits itself to the most characteristic 
things and the ones that are met oftenest in Latin. It discrimi- 
nates sharply between occasional explanations for the under- 
standing of a passage and what is to be a permanent possession 
of the pupil. As to the methods of teaching Latin grammar, 
the fundamental principles laid down for the fundamental for- 
eign language hold good. The more mature age of the pupils 
and the training they have had in language learning make it 
possible in the Latin course to point out vividly the profound 
respect which the Romans had for law as revealed in their lan- 
guage, and also the movements in the development of their 
intellectual life out of which their language grew. The more 
gifted pupils may in this manner have their attention called 
to the linguistic peculiarities of individual writers or even of 
whole epochs. The drill upon a reasonable vocabulary must 
go forward methodically. Of even greater value than the espe- 
cially prepared and printed vocabularies are those which first 
the teacher and later the pupils work out independently. The 
fundamental facts of Latin grammar and especially its ety- 
mology must first be learned by translating sentences into Latin. 
It is also recommended, in a paragraph of the foreign lan- 
guage, to have pupils determine word forms, and also recognize 
the forms of the sentence. In the gradual transition to the trans- 
lation of texts from the Latin, a grammatical analysis of sepa- 
rate sentences and phrases, or an exact determination of forms, 
should be required. Only after such preliminary practice can 
a free translation be thought of. The written exercises are to 
be adapted to this method. 

3. Reading, In the selection of reading matter the tastes 
and capacities of the pupils in the different years are to be con- 
sulted. The selections of the reader must be complete in them- 
selves and must give a general notion of the work from which 
they are taken. Good German translations will serve to round 
out the general understanding of a larger work, bring to the 
attention of pupils the content of the works they have not read, 
and sharpen their feeling for language by a comparison of 
different results obtained in the translation of definite passages 
read. Stimulation to private reading, as in the cultural studies. 
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It is not permissible to read several authors at the same time. 
Grammatical explanations are to be limited to what may be 
necessary to an understanding of the text. The paragraphs are 
first to be translated in the school under the direction of the 
teacher and then assigned for retranslation. Only in the Prima 
are passages to be assigned as regular home work to be prepared 
independently. The pupils are to be taught how to use an un- 
abridged dictionary. Only a variation in the teaching process 
will satisfy the various objectives of the reading. This recog- 
nizes a great number of degrees, from a detailed explanation 
and the attempt at an artistic translation to the finished product, 
a free rendition of the content, with emphasis upon certain 
characteristic passages. The written work which is to be done 
in class will adapt itself to these different possibilities. 

UII 

5 (4) hours 

Grammar. Regular etymology. Various irregularities found 
in the reading and exercise material. In connection with the 
reading and exercise book, consideration of the most important 
facts of syntax, and at the same time acquisition of a vocabulary 
carefully developed as to range and selection. 

Reading, The reading and the exercise book make use of the 
vocabulary of the prose writers of the so-called classical Latin 
period. Original Latin texts are to be taken up as early as pos- 
sible. Instruction can even be based from the beginning on 
suitable prose writings, such as the parts of Caesar's BMum 
Gallicum that are most significant for earliest German history. 

In the vocabulary exercises careful attention should be given 
to the etymological relationships of words, also relationship 
to the required foreign language and the mother tongue. Es- 
pecial emphasis should be laid from the first on good pro- 
nunciation. The teacher's example and much reading for ex- 
pression are of the highest importance. 

About every three weeks a written exercise. 

on 

3 hours 

Grammar, Review and fixing of what was taught in U II. 
Emphasis upon the most necessary of the irregular forms, espe- 
cially of the verb. Extension of the knowledge of syntax, pri- 
marily with regard to sentence structure. Conception of inner 
dependence ; indirect discourse. Systematic development ot the 
vocabulary. 
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Reading, Caesar’s Bellum Gallicum, in selections. Excerpts 
from other ancient prose writers, as Cicero — ^for example, 
Lcedius; Valerius Maximus; and Tacitus — Germania, Ch. 1 to 
27; Ovid. 

A written exercise about every three or four weeks. 

U I AND 0 I 
3 hours 

Grammar. According to need and in connection with the 
reading. Review and intensification of the elements of grammar. 
Summarizing treatment of syntax and the simpler facts of 
style observed in the reading. Fixing and extension of the 
vocabulary ; direction of observation to changes in the meanings 
of words and the persistence of certain words and language 
phenomena, — borrowed words and foreign words. 

Reading, Along with appropriate prose writers, also later 
and medieval Latin writers, the use of selections from Latin 
poetry. In no case is it permissible to go into unusual stylistic 
or metrical refinements. Selections worth recommending are: 
CaBsar’s Bellum Civile; Sallust; Cicero— De Legibus, De Re- 
publica; Suetonius — especially Vita Augusti; Mamimentum 
Ancyranum; Seneca; Pliny’s Letters; Tacitus. 

Ovid, Catullus, Tibullus, Horace; also Phsedrus. 

Of the later literature the following are considered : Minucius 
Felix; Augustinius, Confessiones (perhaps also, De Givitate 
Dei) ; Thomas More’s Utopia; Einhardt’s Vita Caroli Magni, 
and other German literature in the Latin language, and selec- 
tions from Latin student songs. 

Every four or five weeks a translation from Latin. 

IV. Mathematics and Natural Sciences 

A. MATHEMATICS 


Preliminary Remarks 

1. General Teaching Aim. Accuracy and skill in manipula- 
tion of positive numbers, especially in mental calculation and 
in the application of these skills to everyday life. Training 
in the proper conception and comparison of quantities. De- 
velopment and assimilation of thorough mathematical knowl- 
edge which will convince the pupils that mathematics is a valu- 
able science, well ordered and capable of being built up inde- 
pendently of other sciences, and of great importance in prac- 
tiQ£^l life and to many other sciences, The 4 ini is to develop 
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the capacity to recognize mathematical facts according to form, 
size, and number in the objects and facts of the environment, 
and to use this acquired knowledge independently ; especially the 
development of the capacity for spatial concepts and a sense 
for mathematical appreciation of the mutual dependence of vari- 
able quantities. Training in logical reasoning and proof and 
a thorough understanding of the philosophical content and mean- 
ing of mathematics from the point of view of the history of in- 
tellectual development. 

Fundamental Principles of Method 

A. General. 1. Mathematical knowledge on the basis of a 
clear understanding can be attained best by suiting the work 
to the capacity of the pupil, by stimulating his initiative in the 
sense of “activity instruction,” and by absolutely foregoing 
all memorization of explanations, theorems, rules, and, above 
all, proofs. The subject matter, therefore, which has been cus- 
tomary up to this time must be thoroughly sifted so as to afford 
a more thorough treatment of particular fields of knowledge. 
Only theorems and processes that are necessary for thorough 
connection and practical application are to be emphasized. 
However, memoriter materials which are to be limited to what is 
absolutely essential are to be assured by constant review. 

2. The solution of problems as the most important means 
for mastering the subject matter leads to mathematical thinking, 
especially if in so doing the pupils are directed also to the dis- 
covery of geometrical and arithmetical theorems, are trained in 
reasoning and proofs, and are continually encouraged to more 
and more intellectual self-activity. 

3. Practical problems should at the same time serve to give 
a better understanding of life. They should, therefore, take 
into consideration the other branches of study and the environ- 
ment of the pupil, and strive thus at securing actual informa- 
tion, especially of economic conditions in purposeful correlation 
with the other studies. Actual practice in calculation, however, 
should not on that account be forced into the background. 

4. The pupil can be trained in the habit of self-criticism by 
rough estimates or graphic outline before the exact execution of 
the work, by discussing the possibility of solution, and the num- 
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ber of possible solutions, and by actual proof after the solution 
has been completed. 

5. The nosight which has already been gained in the middle 
section into the limits of exactitude in calculations, which are 
closely related to measurements, will be increased in the upper 
classes to an estimation of the accuracy of the final results in all 
suitable cases. 

6. Special attention should be given in all grades to the 
habit of clear, lucid expression. 

7. The history of mathematics should receive consideration 
where it appears relevant in the development of the subject 
matter and in the assignment of work. In this way its connec- 
tion with the general development of culture is deeply impressed 
upon the minds of the pupils. The pupils of the upper classes 
should be encouraged to read the works of mathematicians of 
historical importance. 

B. Arithmetic. 1. Instruction in number strives not only for 
accuracy and speed in calculation with positive numbers, but 
demands primarily a comprehension of the measurement of 
numerical values. For training in computation in number, oral 
and written calculation is to be practiced continually in the 
geometry and algebra instruction. Oral arithmetic is to be 
cultivated to a certain extent in all classes. 

2. Exercises in short methods of calculation, approximately 
from Quarta on, are best correlated with measurements which 
afford an appreciation of the folly of too great exactness. 

3. Even in the lower classes, the use of lines and surfaces 
is to be taken advantage of, where possible, for the purpose of 
making clear relationships of values. For the representation 
of particular numerical values one will, from Quinta on, per- 
mit the use of geometrical representation of number series. 
Great value is to be placed upon an understanding of the prac- 
tical meaning of such illustrations. They lead later to the 
graphic representation of empirical functions and still later 
form the beginning point for the graphic treatment of analytic 
functions. 

C. Arithmetic, Alg^ra, and Analytics. 1. After a scien- 
tific summary of the knowledge gained in the number work, the 
concrete number is gradually replaced by the literal quantity. 
The inductive method of proof is replaced by the deductive, after 
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the arithmetic instruction of the lower classes has summarized 
a simple rule by means of an algebraic formula. 

2. The idea of function, which in the beginning appears in 
concrete form, is to be conceived more sharply during the 
course of instruction and is to be treated in general form in 
the upper section. In Obertertia the introduction to the funda- 
mental principles of graphic representation is developed through 
practical examples. In connection therewith the pupils are ac- 
quainted purely on an observational basis with the more im- 
portant characteristics of empirical functions, continuity, incli- 
nation, and area. In order that a clear differentiation of the 
concepts ''variable’’ and "function” be arrived at, however, 
graphic representation in the right-angled coordinate system 
must be studied for the first time following equations of the 
first degree with several unknowns. In all classes, especially 
those in the middle section, care is to be taken in using graphic 
representation that the construction of the graphs is not the 
chief purpose, but only a means of ascertaining the course of 
the function, and that in addition the other means, the 
table, must likewise be employed. 

3. In the upper section the pupils are introduced to infini- 
tesimal computation, in which the instruction must maintain 
a balance between justifiable demands for scientific rigidity and 
the required consideration for practical needs, and will use 
freely geometrical representation as an auxiliary means. 

D. Geometry . 1. Elementary instruction developing from the 
study of simple solids trains the power of observation, develops 
ability in geometrical abstraction, cultivates correct description 
of geometrical forms, and drills the pupils in estimation, meas- 
urement, and construction of models, and in the first use of 
compasses and rule. 

2. This instruction affords an insight into the systematic 
organization of geometry and leads from geometrical informa- 
tion to geometrical insight in that it proceeds from empirical 
formulation to a logical-deduction method of study and thus 
trains the pupils in the need of proof. 

3. Even in the lower section the variation of plane and solid 
figures is to be employed freely and the effect of the variation 
of the several dimensions of a figure upon the value of the others 
is to be determined. Further, axial and central symmetry, ro- 
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tation, displacement, and superposition of geometric forms de- 
serve special attention. 

4. By using in plane geometry suitable illustrations from real 
life tbe connection with spatial relationships is to be made as 
vivid as possible. 

5. In the interest of clearness special attention is to be given 
to correct and careful construction of figures, and to the use of 
cross-hatching and color. The use of models must not militate 
against the development of the power of observation, since the 
power of spatial observation must develop gradually into the 
power of space conception. 

6. Geometrical facts, especially in the problem work, are to 
be taught with emphasis on their applications. 

7. In geometrical construction problems, which are to be es- 
pecially fostered, aids from mechanical drawing may be used 
and approximate constructions considered. Likewise, attention 
is to be given occasionally to unfavorable relationships of posi- 
tion. So-called analysis must primarily give attention to the 
thought processes by which one arrives at the solution. The 
more skilled pupils are to be led to a critical comparison of the 
different methods of construction. All artificial constructions 
selected from unusual topics are to be avoided. 

8. Geometry and trigonometry are limited to the simplest 
geometrical formulae and the fundamental principles of the 
plane and spherical triangles. After the elements of geometric 
functions, next the computation of their values is to be taught 
and thoroughly drilled according to the short methods of cal- 
culating decimal fractions. 

9. The introduction to stereometry, begun first upon a purely 
objective basis, is carried on simultaneously both arithmetically 
and graphically and then proceeds gradually to a systematic, 
scientific method of instruction which, limited to the more im- 
portant principles, clothes the fundamental notions and laws 
in concrete form. 

10. From the lowest classes up, geometrical drawing presents 
the geometrical facts to the pupil, shows their practical applica- 
tion, and brings to him thus gradually and more clearly the 
close connections between the observation, the conception, and 
the representation of space. 

11. Likewise, value is to be assigned from the beginning to 
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the execution of measurements whereby the exactitude of the 
measurements is to be increased gradually by more refined means 
until finally a notion is attained of the extraordinary difficulties 
involved in exact execution of geodetical and astronomical meas- 
urements. 


Course of Study 
VI 

4 hours 

The four fundamental operations with integral, abstract and 
simple and compound concrete numbers. The German measures, 
weights and coins. Exercises in writing decimals and in the 
simplest decimal calculations. Applications of household and 
community economy. Study of space forms in so far as they 
are used in the geography and natural science work of this 
section. 


Y 

4 hours 

Exercises with concrete decimal numbers continued. Divisibil- 
ity of numbers. TKe four fundamental operations with common 
fractions. Representation of numbers by means of lines and 
areas. Solution of simple problems in proportion by solving for 
unity or a common measure. Applications to the business of 
the community and of the state. Further consideration of space 
forms. 


lY 

4 hours 

Arithmetic. The four fundamental operations with decimal 
fractions ; conversion of common fractions to decimals and vice 
versa. Short methods in computation. Simplest cases of per- 
centage, discount, interest, and other problems from daily life 
with applications of simple and compound proportion. Objec- 
tification of numbers by means of lines and areas. Arithmetical 
manipulation of prepared tables, especially calculation of aver- 
ages and ratios. Applications to the business of the community, 
state, and nation. 

Geometry. Objective development of the fundamental geo- 
metrical principles. Principles of straight line, angles, and 
triangles. 

Geometrical Drawing and Measurement. Figures made up 
of lines and arcs. Measurement of lines and angles. 
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UIII 

4 hours 

Algeira, Elementary literal calculations. The four funda- 
mental operations with absolute, relatiye, integral, and frac- 
tional numbers. Objectification by means of number lines and 
of number diagrams. Computation from tables by means of 
formulae. Simple equations of the first degree with one un- 
known in connection with the operations in the rational num- 
ber system. Proportion. Continuation of the exercises in num- 
ber work begun in earlier classes, with reference to economic 
conditions. 

GeomeUy, Theory of the quadrilateral, especially of the 
parallelogram and trapezium. Elements of the theory of the 
circle. Chords and angles on the circle. 

Geometrical Drawing and Measurement. Exercises in exact 
and accurate execution of constructions. Measurement of lines 
and angles. Estimation exercises out-of-doors. 

OIII 

4 hours 

Algebra. Equations of the first degree with one or more 
unknowns. Simple applications, especially from practical life. 
Introduction to graphic representation on the basis of empirical 
functions. Representation of linear functions and their em- 
ployment in the solution of equations. Powers with positive 
integral exponents. Representation of the function y equals 

for positive integral values of n. Extraction of square roots. 

Geometry. Further study of the circle. Computation and 
comparison of areas. Pythagorean Theorem. 

Geometrical Drawing and Measurement. Plotting of curves 
in connection with algebra. Q-raphic determination of area by 
means of millimeter paper and other procedures. Measurement 
of lines, angles, and areas, also out-of-doors. 

UII 

4 hours 

Algebra. Theory of powers and roots, with graphic repre- 
sentation of the functions of y equals x”’ and y equals 
V Computation of radical expressions. Continued exercises 
in practical arithmetic, especially by means of short process- 
es. Quadratic equations with one unknown. The function 
y = ax b. 

Geometry. Proportional lines. Theory of similarity. Appli- 
cations to the circle. Harmonic points and rays. Circumference 
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and area of the circle. Representation and calculation of the 
simplest solids. 

Geometrical Drawing and Mea-surement. Plotting of curves 
in connection with algebra. Approximate constructions, circle. 
More exact measurements. Surveying exercises in connection 
with the theory of similarity. Correct representation of solid 
figures. 

0 II 
4 hours 

AlgebnU. Exponential and logarithmic functions. Logarith- 
mic tables, and slide rule. Logarithmic computation. Simple 
algebraic functions of the second degree. Simple equations and 
equation systems which can be solved by the aid of the quadratic 
equation. Conic sections in empirical method of study. 

Geometry. The trigonometric functions. Easy computation 
of triangles. Geometry. Notion of the periodic functions. 
Straight lines and planes in space. Continuation of the com- 
putation and representation of solids. 

Geometrical Drawing and Measurement. Plotting of curves 
in connection with algebra. Representation of simple solids in 
oblique parallel projection and by the vertical-horizontal pro- 
jection process. Simple exercises in surveying and leveling. 

UI AND 0 I 
4 hours each 

Algebra. Arithmetic progressions of the first degree and 
geometric progressions. Compound interest and annuities with 
applications from business life. Binomial theorem for positive 
integral exponents. Mathematical probability. Organization 
of the number system from the positive integral number to the 
complex number. Review of the rational, integral, fractional, 
algebraic and transcendental functions which have been studied. 
Discussion of such functions together with the means of infini- 
tesimal computations, especially maximal and minimal values. 
Approximate solution of equations. Survey of the development 
of the number concept and the notion of function. 

Geometry. Fundamental principles of spherical trigonom- 
etry, principle of the sine and the tangent. Applications to 
mathematic^ geography and astronomy. Geometry of coordi- 
nates. Summarizing treatment of conic sections. Review with 
addition of historical and philosophical points of view. 

Geometriccd Drawing and Measurement. Drawings from conic 
sections. Central perspective. Illustrative treatment of the sur- 
face of the sphere. Simple astronomical observations with exer- 
cises in measurement and calculation. 
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Introduction 


B. PHYSICS 


1. General Instructional Aim. Knowledge of the most im- 
portant physical phenomena, of their laws and the ways in which 
we have arrived at these laws. Insight into the theories funda- 
mental to a comprehensive study of nature and to the acquisi- 
tion of a picture of the physical world. Acquaintance with 
the technical applications of physics in so far as they are im- 
portant for daily life or important in an economic connection. 

II. Fundamental PHnciples of Method. 1. The instruction 
in physics, proceeding from the observation of natural phenom- 
ena, is based as far as possible upon exercises and experiments 
by the pupils themselves or upon observations directly at hand. 
If time is limited the pupils are also to be trained through home 
study to tliinli over the method of carrying out an investigation. 
The experiment, which receives the major emphasis in all sec- 
tions, forms the starting-point in the inductive process and fur- 
nishes the conclusive proof in the deductive procedure. 

2. The selection of subject matter, which is especially essen- 
tial in physics, takes into consideration in the preparatory work 
only those simpler natural phenomena important for an under- 
standing of the environment. In the upper section some topics 
can be treated more briefly if the pupils obtain a well-rounded 
picture from the point of view of theoretical knowledge from 
the other branches of physical science. More important than 
the acquisition of a mass of physical facts is a thorough insight 
into the method of investigation in physics which has been de- 
veloped through the pupil's own activity. 

3. The mathematical formulation of physical laws will have 
to consider that mathematics is for physics simply a means to 
knowledge. It must avoid primarily pseudo-mathematical deri- 
vations, and, rather than an artificial, apparent proof, give the 
ready-made formula, with a statement of the reason why it can- 
not be proved by an elementary method. 

4. In aU stages of the instruction the pupils must create a 
clear image of the dimensions of the physical units which are use- 
ful in the experiments and discussions. 

5. In physics instruction great importance is assigned to the 
historical method of study. Not only does this method bring a 
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closer relationship of mathematics-natural science subjects with 
other subjects that is highly desirable, but it frequently is best 
studied to introduce the pupils to an appreciation of the whole 
field of study, affording them a more thorough knowledge of the 
various problems. One may use to advantage, for example, the 
historical organization in “activity instruction” in that one may 
permit discoveries and invention made long ago to be discovered 
and invented once more. This historical approach is absolutely 
necessary when, as in Primcb, it is a question of discussing the 
great fundamental principles, and of tying up the work with for- 
mulation of questions and systems of thought which influence the 
world. In the discussion of decisive physical theories in the de- 
velopment of the intellectual training of the pupils, one must go 
back from historical knowledge to the beginning of philosophy. 
One must also point out to the Primaner that physical prob- 
lems merge finally into metaphysical problems. If the pupils, 
in their discussions of the historical development of great phys- 
ical hypotheses, secure a conception of what limits are generally 
set to our knowledge, then they will be convinced that the great 
problems only begin where the mere senses believe everything is 
best explained. 

Course of Study 

UIII 
2 hours 

Experimental treatment of simple fundamental phenomena 
from the mechanics of solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies, and 
from the theory of heat, with observations from daily life and 
simple experiments by the pupils. 


om 

2 hours 

Simple and important phenomena from the theory of mag- 
netism and electricity, acoustics, optics, with experimental treat- 
ment. 

un 

Twenty hours are assigned. The physical facts already 
learned are used and fixed in the introduction to chemistry; 
for example, in the discussion of the properties of water, air, 
common salt, and carbon. 
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on 

2 hours 

First scientific introduction to mechanics, — ^velocity and ac- 
celeration, gravitation, force and mass, work and energy, con- 
servation and transformation of energy. Theory of heat, — de- 
gree of heat and expansion, latent and specific heat, changes of 
condition in gases and liquids, mechanical equivalent of heat, 
heatpower machines, phenomena of atmospheric heat. 

U I AND 0 I 
2 hours each 

Mechanics of rigid bodies. Moment of inertia, conditions of 
equilibrium, Newton’s laws, centrifugal motion, harmonic vibra- 
tion, pendulum, and the most essential facts from cosmographie 
physics. 

Mechanics of liquids and gases, — ^laws of Archimedes, Pascal, 
Torricelli, Bernoulli, Boyle, Lapjace. Wave theory, progressive 
waves and stationary vibrations, — ^Huygen’s law. Acoustics, — 
velocity of sound, theory of vibratory strings and pipes. Mag- 
netism, — Coulomb’s law, field of force, strength of field, lines 
of force, earth’s magnetism. Electricity, laws of Coulomb, Ohm, 
Joule, Volta, Kirchhoff, Oersted, Biot-Savart, Faraday, Arrhen- 
ius, and Maxwell ,* electrical units, direct, alternating and three- 
phase machines, transformers, transmission of energy. Optics, 
— ^hypotheses concerning the nature of light, theory and prac- 
tice of optical instruments, interference and refraction, con- 
nection with light, heat and electrical waves, radio-activity, and 
structure of the atom. 


C. CHEMISTRY 

Introduction 

1, General Instructional Aim, Knowledge of the inost im- 
portant chemical phenomena, in so far as they are important for 
an appreciation of organic and inorganic nature and for the 
home and public economy. Acquaintance with the laws which 
lie at the basis of these phenomena, and insight into the theories 
which disclose an understanding of these laws. Knowledge of 
the most important minerals and rocks with reference to their 
technical, economic, and geological importance. 

II. Principle of Method, 1. The statements on method as 
regards physics apply here in so far as the situation permits. 

2. The practical exercises of the pupils are to be brought 
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into closest connection -witii the class instruction; they must 
in no way be used solely as exercises in analysis. 

3. The minerals are to be studied in connection with the 
treatment of the elements found in them, together with an evalu- 
ation of their economic values and their geological importance. 
The study of crystal forms can be assigned to geometrical 
drawing. 

4. Short studies from the history of chemistry will make 
clear at suitable places the chief features of its historical de- 
velopment and will work out by means of particular illustra- 
tions the development of an idea or the effect of an individual. 

5. Instructional excursions provide understanding of natural 
processes, give a view into the great chemical industry, and show 
the great value of chemistry for the home and public health. 

6. The fundamental principles of selection of subject mat- 
ter in chemistry are to be carried by shortening or com- 
pletely AlimiTintiTig various phases of the subject. Renouncing 
comprehensiveness, the course of study seeks in the most im- 
portant parts of the subject to give a deeper insight into the 
methods of chemical study, relates in systematic fashion the 
topics studied with one another and with related topics in the 
other natural sciences, and gradually shows the great interrela- 
tionships of all natural processes. 

Course of Study 

UII 

2 hours 

Preparatory course in chemistry : Experimental treatment of 
easy and important chemical processes and principles, — ^proper- 
ties of air, water, sulphuric acid, sodium chloride, carbon, ele- 
ment, compound, mixture, oxidation, reduction, afSnity, and 
base and salt. Establishment of the law of simple and compound 
proportion. Elements of chemical symbols. 

on 

In Combination with Botany and Zoology 

3 hours 

The instruction is given in both subjects by the same teacher 
who can divide the three hours available between chemistry 
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and biology as needs dictate. Usually two hours will be given 
to chemistry and one to biology. 

In the systematically organized course in chemistry: Hydro- 
gen, oxygen, sulphur, halogens, and in this connection discussion 
of conceptions such as analysis, synthesis, substitution, atomic 
weight, combining weight, valence. Establishment of the atomic 
theory and Avogadro’s hypothesis. 

U I AND 0 I 

In Combination with Biology 
3 hours each 

Discussion of the metalloids and their most important com- 
pounds. In this connection the technology of the most power- 
ful acids, bituminous coal, and illuminating gas. The alkali 
metals, especially their salts, as to their geologic and technical 
importance. The other light metals and the most important 
heavy metals, with special reference to their extraction and tech- 
nology. Survey of the periodic system of the elements. Ionic 
and dissociation theories, structure and properties of the organic 
compounds which are of greatest importance for technology 
and economic life, food, and public health. 

D. NATURAL HISTORY 

I. General Imtructional Aim. Elnowledge of the most im- 
portant life processes in plants and animals, their organization, 
and the relationships existing between their structure and man- 
ner of life. Survey of the multiplicity of life systems, their 
immediate and remote kinship and their modifiability. Knowl- 
edge of the chief groups of the plant and animal kingdoms. In- 
sight into the interaction between organism and environment, 
between organisms of the same and different class, with special 
reference to the place of man in nature and of the natural 
foundations of national economy arising therefrom. Relation 
with the forces effective in the formation of the earth's surface. 
The most important kinds of rocks and soils. The chief division 
of geology. Insight into the importance of natural history for 
an appreciation of the great world and life problems. 

II, Principles of Method, 1. The chief aim of the natural 
history instruction, knowledge of life phenomena, is to be sought 
from the lowest class up essentially by means of observation of 
living plants and animals and of their own bodies. 
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2. By thoughtful application of the principles of method, 
as given for physics and chemistry, the pupils are to he led to 
the preparation and performance of experiments, and are to 
be encouraged to carry on personal observations and experi- 
ments in cultivation. Preparation of drawings and models, de- 
termination of plants and animals, as well as simple dissections, 
advance the self -activity of the pupils. Regular experiments by 
the pupils are necessary in the upper section. 

3. According to the advancement of the class, the notions 
of species, germs, family, order, class, and branch are to be 
developed upon the basis of concrete examples, and thus, without 
aimiTig at a knowledge of classification, acquaint the pupil with 
the principles of classification. The leaf, blossom, and fruit 
forms, and the various forms of inflorescence are discussed only 
to such an extent as is necessary for a knowledge of life phenom- 
ena and for the determination of plants and animals. Regular 
instruction in classification is not given. 

4. From the lowest class up, the pupils are to learn to recog- 
nize the living organism in its development. Observations of the 
development of plants, amphibia, some insects and snails are to 
be carried on by the pupils themselves in pots, aquaria, and 
terraria. 

5. In the selection of subject matter species of animals and 
plants important to the local region and civilization are empha- 
sized. However, the most important cultivated plants and ani- 
mals characteristic of foreign lands and oceans must not be 
omitted. Extinct animals and plants also are occasionally dis- 
cussed. 

6. The economic importance of biology is to be illustrated by 
means of suitable examples. 

7. Instruction in hygiene is not to be limited to instruction 
in physiology in U II. 

8. In conjunction with geography, biology as weU as the 
other natural science subjects aims at insight into the inherent 
connection of all natural phenomena and natural laws and into 
the control and regulation of man and his civilization exercised 
by life and nature. 

9. The discussion of the theory of evolution affords the pupils 
an insight into the value of the doctrine of the origin of the 
species as a working hypothesis. The problems of monism, dual- 
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ism, mechanism, vitalism, are to be presented to the pupils, in 
which final, one-sided decisions and dogmatic judgments are to 
be avoided. The teacher must not be denied, however, the 
privilege of indicating his own personal opinion. 

Course of Study 

VI 

2 hours 

Botany, The chief parts of plants : root, leaf, blossom, fruit, 
seed. Shooting forth of winter buds, tubercles, and bulbs. Ger- 
mination, importance of seminal leaves, dependence of plants 
upon light, air, water, and soil foods. The most important trees 
of the vicinity. Fruit trees and grains. Some important mush- 
rooms. Natural and artificial plant communities : meadow, 
woodland, field, forest, and park. 

Physiology. The chief parts of the human body and their 
functions. 

Zoology. Structure and life habits of selected local animals 
with consideration of their relationships to their environment 
and to man. The most important domestic animals. Some nat- 
urally related groups: beasts of prey, rodents, ruminants. 

Geology. The most important kinds of soils and rocks of the 
immediate vicinity. 

V 

2 hours 

Botany. Review and extension of the subject matter of Sexta 
Important leaf and blossom forms as well as types of inflores- 
cence, explained by means of characteristic plants of the vicin- 
ity. Important vegetables. Some grasses, ferns, mosses, and 
mushrooms. Comparison of related types in order to secure 
a conception of species and genus. 

Zoology. Continuation of the subject matter of Sexta by 
means of a study of some especially important foreign species, 
through consideration of selected species of local anthropoids, 
mollusks, and helminthes (reptilia and vermes) and by de- 
velopment of some systematic notions, as species and genus. 

Geology. Influence of water upon the formation of soil. 

IV 

2 hours 

Botany. Structure of the blossom, pollination, and fertiliza- 
tion. Wind and insect flowers. Comparative study of selected 
types of especially characteristic plant families for the purpose 
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of acquiring systematic ideas, especially relating to the concept 
of family. 

Zoology. Selected insect groups as to structure and method 
of life. Comparative treatment to develop the concept of order. 
Importance of insects in the whole scheme of nature, especially 
in relation to plant kingdom. 

Geology. Relation between the soil and the living world. 

UIII 
2 hours 

Botany. Selected representatives of the chief group of the 
plant kingdom in ascending series to gain insight into the 
principles of classification. The different types of plant feed- 
ing and reproduction. 

Zoology. Selected representatives of the lower group of 
animals in ascending series, protozoa, nematophoras, helminthes, 
and moUusks, to gain insight into the principles of classification. 
The different types of animal feeding and reproduction. 

OIII 
2 hours 

Zoology. Selected representatives of echinodermata, anthro- 
poids, and vertebrates in ascending series, to acquire notions of 
systematic classification. 

Geology. Reasons for the hypothesis of a continual change 
of the earth ^s surface. The earth’s transforming forces, water, 
air, tectonic processes, volcanism. The most important rocks 
and rock-forming minerals. The chief portions of the earth’s 
history. 

UII 

2 hours 

Biology. The organization of the plant and animal bodies 
from cells and tissues. Unicellular organisms. Development of 
multicellular bodies from the unicellular. Dissection of selected 
representatives of various animal groups. Structure and life 
of the human body. 

on 

Together with Chemistry 

3 hours 

Relationships of organisms to environment. Means of dis- 
persion of animals and plants. 
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UI 01 

Together with Chemistry 
3 hours 

Comparative observation of metabolism, movement, susten- 
tacles, sensitivity, and reproduction in the plant and animal 
world. Survey of the development of the earth and its inhabi- 
tants. Place of man in the natural world. Selected portions 
from physiological psychology. 

V. Music, Drawing, and Manuau Training 

A. MUSIC 

“The course of study for music instruction in seeonaary 
schools for boys,'’^ which will soon appear, will be applicable 
to the Deutsche Oherschule and Aufbauschulen, 

B. DRAWING 

General Instructional Aim, Cultivation of drawing and 
painting as a manifestation of emotional experience and of the 
natural desire for expression as well as a means of explanation 
and expression for artistic, scientific and technical purposes. 
In conjunction with all of the cultural instruction, an introduc- 
tion to an appreciation of the pictorial arts, especially of local 
architectural and art monuments. 

VI TO IV 

2 hours each 

Free exercises which afford the pupils an opportunity to ex- 
press their own impressions and experiences through drawing 
and painting. In this connection exercises in free-hand draw- 
ing and cutting from a subject and from memory. The drawing 
exercises are also to be executed upon the blackboard. Exercises 
in color work upon surfaces. Exercises in pasting. Beginning 
of painting. Upon suitable occasions study of good pictures. 
Measurement and representation of simple flat objects. Wiriting 
exercises according to Sutterlin. 

UIII TOUII 

2 hours each 

In connection with the free pupil exercises, exercises in 
spatial representation from an object and from memory. Eepro- 

^Min, Erl, srur MusQcreform vom Id, April 19$d, 
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duction of phenomena of perspective and light and shadow. 
These exercises are to be carried out also on the blackboard. 
Exercises in color distribution on surfaces. Painting from 
nature and from memory. Pasting exercises. Cutting with 
scissors. Cutting in linoleum. Exercises in easy decorative 
script. Blocking out and representation of simple solids, uten- 
sils, and parts of buildings from various positions with sections 
and arrangements. Study of works of art in connection with 
exercises in drawing and painting. 

0 II TO 0 I 
2 hours each 

Studies from nature, sculpture, and local examples of archi- 
tecture and art. Free exercises in various techniques, also 
decorative writing. In connection with the study of works of 
art, the pupils are introduced to the technical foundations of 
the pictorial arts and to the position of local art in the de- 
velopment of art in Germany and in western countries. Prin- 
ciples of pictorial perspective and shadow construction. Pro- 
jective and perspective representation of utensils, buildings, 
and parts of buildings. Sketching of landscapes. 

0. MANtJAIi TBAINING AND MECHANICAL DBAWING 

A. General Aim, This is constructive manual work. It 
serves not only the intellectual and physical training of the 
pupils but also the needs of the school, in the spirit of the regu- 
lation of April 9, 1921,^ especially through the construction and 
repair of instructional materials and equipment. 

B, Special Aims of Instruction, (a) Woodwork, Gardloard 
Woric, Metal Work, Mechanical Drawing: 

YI 

The instruction covers easy work in wood. Its purpose is to 
enable the pupils to prepare, by means of the simplest sort 
of tools, playground apparatus, toys, and small useful articles. 
The articles are carved by hand or constructed from planed 
lumber. In the course of the construction the pupils are in- 
structed as to the nature of woods and tools. 

V 

The light woodwork is continued and extended to more 
diflSeult problems. The form of the objects is to be very simple, 

^Erlass vom 9, April 19S1, 
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and the outline limited to the straight line, right and obtuse 
angles, the circle and parts of the circle. Elements of mechan- 
ical drawing. Instruction about materials and tools. 

IV 

The instruction takes in cardboard work. Its purpose is to 
enable the pupils to construct useful articles from cardboard 
and to cover such articles with decorative paper. Carefulness 
and. cleanliness are to be especially cultivated. The work is 
limited to simple forms ; outlines with sharp and distorted angles 
are to be avoided. The more advanced pupils can be introduced 
to bookbinding. This work should be restricted to simple, easy 
bindings. Imitations of wood, leather, and other materials are 
not to be employed as media. The pupils are acquainted in the 
simplest way with the manufacture of paper and should learn 
the preparation and use of adhesive substances. 

UIII 

The instruction in cardboard work and bookbinding is con- 
tinued. In given cases, instead of this, work in joinery may be 
begun. The instruction in joinery is to enable the pupils, after 
previous construction of the customary joints, such as the dove- 
tail, to make simple, useful articles with saw and plane from 
rough boards. The finished work can be oiled or stained. Every 
article is to be sketched by the pupil himself in the simplest 
form possible. The sketch is to be developed into a working 
drawing in natural dimensions. The pupils in the course of the 
work are to be instructed with reference to the lands of work, 
its occurrence, its production, and manufacture as well as con- 
cerning the tools which they use. 

OIII 

The work covers joinery and includes working drawings. It 
corresponds to the work in U III. The problems can be more 
difficult ; the size of the individual piece of work, however, must 
not exceed a certain easily managed size. Pupils, who are 
especially adapted therefor, can continue bookbinding instead 
of woodwork. 

UII 

The instruction now includes metal work. Its purpose is to 
enable the pupils to execute the easy problems in wire and sheet- 
metal which arise occasionally in every home or which can serve 
the purpose of the instruction. Where possible the pupils are 
to learn also to make small articles from brass and copper. In 
the course of the work they are to be taught concerning the oc- 
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currence and production of the metals, their artificial com- 
pounds, and their distinguishing characteristics as well as the 
tools which are used in their manufacture or reduction. 

0 II TO 0 1 

The instruction in metal work can be carried further with 
the forge and metal lathe. Pine mechanical exercises, with the 
addition of work in glass, enable pupils to construct physical 
and chemical apparatus for school use. 

(5) Semng and Pattern Drawing, The courses for Lyzeum 
and Frauenschulen of August 18, 1908, apply in these fields. 

VI. Physical Training 

The courses of study of 1901 apply to physical training. 

The Ahfbaijschdlen 

1, The Awfiauschule with the goal of the Deutsche Oberschule 
or the Oherredlschide, for which essentially the same instruc- 
tional objectives are set as for the nine-year school, will in the 
selection of subject matter have to avoid mechanical condensa- 
tion of the subject matter of the nine-year school into six years. 
Eather, it must increase the power of its pupils by a form of ac- 
tivity instruction which deals with truly educative materials and 
rejects compendial perfection and completeness and thus must 
give its attention to the organic development of the subject 
matter. 

2. Corresponding to the many-sidedness of the Valksschide 
the Aufbaioschnle must consider the attainments brought from 
the Volksschule and systematically plan to extend them. The 
development of the materials will be connected as organically 
as possible in the nine-year school with the problem of the class 
concerned. By a more refiined selection of subject matter, which 
will have to give attention to special local conditions, time will 
be secured for this work. The instructional problems of the 
corresponding classes of the nine-year school are the foundations 
in other respects for the AnfiauscKvle, wherein immaterial dis- 
placement or exchange of subject matter is not impossible. The 
suggestions given in the courses of study for the Deutsche Oier- 
schiifie 9 J§o find application iu the Aufbauschide mtocieled 
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after the Oherrealschule. However, in this matter the character- 
istic difference in the educational ideal of the Deutsche Oler- 
schule and the Oberrealschule must not be destroyed. 

3. The courses of study to be set up in accordance with these 
points of view must regard the following suggestions in par- 
ticular : 

(а) Religion. In religion, the instructional materials of 
Quarta, necessary for an appreciation of the history of Chris- 
tianity, can be made up in Vntertertia by limitation to essential 
facts, since it can be assumed that the other topics in religion in 
this class have been done by the pupils of the Volksschule. 

(б) German. The chief problem of German instruction in 
Vntertertia is to increase and intensify greatly the materials of 
the Volksschule in favor of the grammar instruction of the for- 
eign languages. Primarily, the syntax must be adapted to the 
special needs of the secondary school. In phonetics, regular 
exercises in pure High German are frequently necessary for the 
purpose of overcoming deeply rooted impurities of speech. In 
etymology the objective of the Volksschule must be carried 
further in the direction of historical insight into the origin and 
history of words, 

(c) History. The history instruction must see primarily that 
at suitable places facts from ancient history necessary for an 
appreciation of German civilization and literature are inserted. 
Particularly in Vntertertia, reference must be thus made to 
Roman history. 

(d) Geography and Civics. Since the objectives in the ‘‘Sug- 
gestions for the Organization of Courses of Study for the Upper 
Years of the Volksschule^’ correspond in essentials to the course 
of study of the Oherschule in geography and civics, the Aufbau- 
schule will be able to follow tlie courses of study of the Ober- 
schule, and keep in mind the distribution of subject matter in 
the Volksschule, 

(e) English or French. In English or French also the same 
objective generally is to be set in the Aufbauschule as in the 
fundamental type of school. In essentials it will suffice in the 
distribution of subject matter to consider TJ III and 0 III as the 
lower section, U II and 0 II as the middle section, and D I 
and 0 I as the upper section. By use of the general educative 
materials developed in the Volksschule, however, a more rapid 
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advancement may usually be possible than in the lower and 
middle sections of the nine-year schools; thus for the first for- 
eign language even in OisrscJcundoF the selection of reading ma- 
terials and the treatment of language values may be built on 
the forms provided for the same level in the fundamental type 
of school. The language material is from the beginning to be 
adapted to the more advanced age of the pupil. It is especia,lly 
important in the AufiauscJviile to have a systematic selection 
of reading material in order that the general educational objec- 
tives of the type of school in question may be attained in spite 
of the necessary restrictions. 

if) Mathematics. In consequence of the presupposedly great, 
but often mechanical, skiU found in many pupils of the Tolks- 
schvie in dealing with fractions and decimals numbers, calcula- 
tion with positive numbers can be raised to abstract knowledge 
by means of algebraic treatment of the fundamental operations. 
This introduction to algebra will thus combine unequally trained 
pupils into a uniform activity group. 

AtTPBAUSCHtrLB WITH OBJECTIVE OP THE ObERSCHTJLE 

It is the purpose of the courses of study of the undivided 
schools to distribute the topics of the Oherschule from Quarta to 
XJnterseJcunda to the classes Untertefiiia to UnteTsehwnda of the 
Aufbauschule, wherein in Vntertertia the topics from arithmetic 
of Quarta are to be made up. 

AcPBAUSCHULE WITH Objbcttvb op the Obbebealschulb 

urn 

6 hours 

Arithmetic, algebra, geometrical drawing and measurement as 
in the Aufbamchule with the objective of the Olerschule. 

Geometry in connection with the objective study of simple 
geometric forms which have been drilled upon in the V^ks- 
scJmle: theory of the triangle and the quadrilateral, especially 
the paredlelogram and the trapezium. Theory of the circle. 

OIII 
6 hours 

Algeira. Equations of the first degree with one or more un- 
knowns; simple applications, especially from life. Introduction 
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to graphic representation, empirical functions, linear functions 
and their application in the solution of equations. Powers with 
positive and negative integral exponents. The function y = 
for positive and negative integral values of n. Principle of 
roots ; calc ulations with radical expressions. The function 
2 / = a/x. Continued exercises in arithmetic, especially with 
short methods. 

Geometry. Calculation and comparison of area, — ^Pythagorean 
theorem. Proportion of lines; theory of similarity. Applica- 
tions to the circle; harmonic points and rays. Position and 
points of similarity. 

Geometrical Drawing and Measurement. Continued exercises 
in execution of construction. Graphic calculation of area Dy 
means of millimeter paper and by other processes, also out-of- 
doors. Plotting of curves in connection with algebra ; graphic 
and arithmetic interpolation. More exact measurement of lines, 
angles, and areas. Nonius. 

UII 

5 hours 

Algebra. Quadratic equations with one unknown. The func- 
tion y =: ax -\-b. Exponential and logarithmic functions. 

Logarithmic table and slide rule ; logarithmic calculation. 

Geometry. Circumference and area of the circle. Represen- 
tation and calculation of simple solids. The trigonometric func- 
tions. Easy calculation of triangles. 

Geometrical Drawing and Measurement. Plotting of curves 
in connection with algebra. Approximate constructions, — divi- 
sion of circle; squaring of circle. Drawing of simple solids in 
oblique parallel projection and in vertical-horizontal section. 
Simple exercises in surveying and leveling. 

Oil 

5 hours 

Algebra. Arithmetic progressions of the first order; geo- 
metric progressions. Compound interset and annuities, with 
applications from business life. Structure of the number system 
from positive integral to the complex number ; the fundamental 
operations with complex numbers. Moivrian theorem; binomial 
equations. The rational integral function and its derivation; 
maxima and minima, points of deflection of x and cos x and their 
derivatives. 

Geometry. Straight lines and planes m space; continuation 
of computation of solids. Goniometry. Continuation of com- 
putation of triangles and quadrilaterals. 
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Geometrical Drawing and Measurement. Plotting of curves 
in connection mth algebra. Drawing of geometric forms by 
vertical-horizontal section process. Continued exercises in sur- 
veying and leveling. 

UI AND 01 
5 hours each 

Algebra. Fundamental principles of the calculation of proba- 
bility. Calculation of insurance. The theory of equations, espe- 
cially of approximate equations. Simple rational non-continuous 
functions and their derivatives; discovery of related curves. 
Simple algebraic functions and their derivatives; solutions of 
simple systems of equations of the second degree with two un- 
knowns. Some transcendental functions and their derivatives, 
trigonometric, cyclometric, logarithmic, and exponential func- 
tions ; discovery of related curves. Convergence and divergence 
of infinite series. The binomial theorem. Development of the 
transcendental functions in exponential series and their applica- 
tion in the calculation of trigonometric values, logarithms and 
the quantities e and Simplest eases of integrations with 
application to the computation of length of arcs and area of 
surfaces and content of solids. Survey of the development of 
the number concept and the idea of function. 

Geometry. Spherical trignometry; mathematical geography 
and astronomy. Analytic geometry of the straight line and the 
circle. Plane sections through the cylinder and cone. Relation 
with the definition of locus of the conic sections, — ^Dandelinian 
spheres. Synthetic geometry of conic sections. Conic sections 
as the perspective representation of the circle; laws of Pascal 
and Brianchon. Survey of the development of conic sections by 
means of projective series of points and pencil lines. 

Geometrical Drawing and Measurement. Plotting of curves 
m connection with algebra and geometry, especially approximate 
construction of conic sections. Representation of parts of 
spherical surface, — cartography. Fundamental principles of 
central perspective and theory of shadows; easy applications. 
Measurements and computations from mathematical geography 
and astronomy. 

Survey with employment of historical and philosophical points 
of view. 

{g) Physics. In the Aufbauschvle with the objective of the 
Oberschvle as in the corresponding classes of the Oberschule. 
In the Aufbauschide with the objective of the Oberrealschule in 
classes U III, O III and U II as in the corresponding classes of 
the Oberschvle. In Oil, UI and 01, each 3 hours a year, 
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essentially the same subject matter as in the upper section of the 
Olerschule. The greater part of the instructional time is to be 
primarily for laboratory exercises in -which the instruction given 
in class is worked out thoroughly and supplemented by a more 
intensive treatment of the more difficult topics. Among such 
topics, perhaps, are the mechanical theory of heat, kinetic theory 
of gases, spectral analysis, polarization and double refraction, 
modem phenomena of rays, theory of the composition of the 
atom. 


{h) Chemistry. As in the Olerschule. 

(i) Natural History. 

uni 

2 hours 

Botany. Review of flowering plants with consideration of 
their life relationships and in reference to the organization of 
the plant kingdom. Useful plants in agriculture and forestry. 

Zoology, Review of vertebrates and insects with consideration 
of life processes and with regard to the division of the animal 
kingdom. Some facts with reference to animal husbandry, hunt- 
ing and their economic importance. 

Geology. Effect of water upon soil formation. Relation be- 
tween soil and life. 

OIII 
2 hours 

Botany. Selected representatives of all groups of the plant 
kingdom in ascending order for the development of the system- 
atic fundamental ideas. 

Zoology. Selected representatives of all groups of the animal 
kingdom in ascending order to attain an insight into the organ- 
ization of the animal kingdom. 

Geology. The forces operating to transform the earth. Chief 
sections from the earth’s history. 

Prom U II to 0 1 as in the corresponding classes of the Oler- 
schule. 
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